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PREFACE. 


Th£  object  of  these  volumes,  is  to  give 
a  popular  outline  of  the  History  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands, 
was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  e3daraordi-^ 
nary  man  that  England  has  ever  produced* 
Like  all  persons  who  from  a  low  beginning 
have  risen  to  elevated  rank,  he  had  ardent 
friends,  and  most  violent  enemies;  and 
hence  the  record  of  his  life,  in  most  instan^- 
ces,  has  either  been  an  nndistinguishing 
eulogy,  or  a  furious  invective.  The  per- 
sonal and  political  animosity  which  sprang 
from  the  doubtful  struggle  of  the  Civil  War, 
survived  a  long  time  the  events  which  mark- 
ed its  progress ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  we 
have  only  to  mention  the  bitter  hatred 
which  was  directed  against  the  memory  oi 
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Cromwell,  by  the  writers  who  espoused  the 
royal  cause  immediately  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  who  continued  to  exercise  a  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  public  mind,  as  long 
as  the  Stuart  dynasty  occupied  the  throne. 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances  where 
the  triumph  of  faction  is  carried  too  far,  or 
where  the  cause  of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  a  party,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place,  as  soon  as  the  bias  was  removed  which 
had  perverted  at  once  the  judgment  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  restored  once  more  to  pub- 
lic favour;  the  virtues  of  Hampden,  and 
the  patriotism  of  Pym,  became  again  sub- 
jects of  popular  veneration ;  and  the  ablest 
writers  were  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge, 
that  even  the  Protector  himself  possessed 
many  high  qualities,  both  as  a  states- 
man and  a  soldier;  that  he  increased  or 
maintained  the  glory  of  his  country;  and 
that  he  wanted  nothing  to  secure  for  him  a 
place  among  the  most  illustrious  of  princes, 
but  a  just  title  to  exercise  the  power  which 
he  had  seized  with  an  armed  hand. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  there  was 
manifested  a  decided  teudency  to.  excflM. 


The  hypocrisy  and  digsimulation  of  Crom- 
well were  forg;otten,  or  represented  as  no- 
thing more  than  that  political  f^ution  which 
was  altogether  indispensable  in  the  diiBcult 
circumstances  wherein  he  administered  the 
government.  His  ambition,  even  when  it 
deviated  the  farthest  from  the  patli  of  sin- 
cerity and  honour,  was  identified  with  tbat 
honest  love  of  fame,  which  warms  every  ge- 
nerous bosom  ;  or  if  it  was  admitted  to  be  in 
any  respect  questionable,  itwas  vindicated  as 
the  justifiable  feeling  of  sell-defence,  which 
compels  a  man  to  take  out  of  the  hand  of 
an  enemy  the  sword  which  he  is  sore  would 
he  used  against  himself.  Agiun,  where  it 
was  not  possible  to  throw  upon  his  charac- 
ter the  direct  rays  of  approbation,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  for  it  a  lavour- 
able  light,  by  darkening  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree the  actions  and  motives  of  King 
Charles  the  First. 

The  contrast  now  stated  will  be  fully 
illustrated  by  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  Cla- 
rendon, Heath,  Bates,  Dugdale,  Hollis, 
Coke,  and  Slingsby  Bethel,  compared  with 
those  of  Milton,  Clement  Walker,  Win- 
atanly,  Sydenham,  Ifawbeny,  the  author  of 
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the  Unparalleled  Monarch,  Gibson,  May, 
and  Ricraft.  In  later  times  there  is  a  simi- 
lar diversity  in  the  conclusions,  as  to  the 
character  and  policy  of  Cromwell,  which 
have  been  drawn  by  Hume  and  Echard,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Macaulay,  Laing, 
Brodie,  and  Godwin,  on  the  other.  The 
last  named  writer,  indeed,  combines  in  his 
own  narrative  the  highest  praise  with  the 
deepest  condemnation — representing  Crom- 
well as  the  best  and  greatest  of  mankind, 
the  most  humane  and  generous  of  patriots, 
while  he  charges  him  with  the  rankest 
hypocrisy  and  deceit,  and  with  the  intention 
of  subjugating  his  countrymen  to  a  state  of 
degradation  and  slavery. 

There  is  an  anonymous  work  deserving 
of  some  notice,  entitled  ''  A  Short  Critical 
Review  of  the  Political  Life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well." The  title  page  professes  that  it  was 
written  by  a  ^^  Gentleman  of  the  Middle 
Temple ;"  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  learned 
Bishop  Gibson,  who  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Cromwell  family.  The  bio- 
graphy of  the  Protector,  compiled  by  Dr 
Harris,  is  well  known,  and  justly  esteemed 


ma^ttAganne  of  mfonncitioii  colleoted  ftdA. 
be  hmt  souroes ;  bat  tbe  plan  which  Hb^ 
nifaar  porsaed)  in  imitation  of  Bayle^  aa 
fc  a^leots  entirely  the  mrder  of  evmite,  ex- 
ansta  at  once  Ae  sagacity  and  patienoe  of 
be  leader.  TheindiietryofMarkNoble»too> 
ae  brought  to  light  many  interesting  fiMjts 
eapecting  the  genealogy  and  descendants 
f  Oliver ;  and,  as  he  never  rested  satisfied 
ratbout  an  aathentic  reference,  the  various 
oljoes  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  book 
lay  be  confidently  received  as  materials  of 
istory.  There  are,  besides,  ^<  Memoirs  of 
>liver  Cromwell,  and  of  his  Sons  Bichard 
nd  Henry,"  by  a  gentleman  who  boasts  of 
laving  sprung  from  the  Protectoral  stock. 
>f  this  work,  a  mere  compilation,  nothing 
ery  flattering  can  be  said ;  and  it  is  in  a 
reat  degree  superseded  by  a  more  recent 
erformance,  '<  OUver  Cromwell  and  his 
Imes,"  which  is  at  once  more  judicious 
ad  more  impartial. 

It  has  been  the  study  of  the  present  au- 
lior,  while  he  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
f  all  his  predecessors,  to  avoid  the  two  ex- 
remes  which  have  just  been  pointed  out, 
nd  to  give  an  unbiassed  view  of  CromweW^ 
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conduct;  in  his  early  life;  at  his  first  entrance 
upon  public  business ;  in  his  achievements 
as  a  soldier ;  in  his  rise  to  political  power ; 
and,  finally,  in  his  government  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  he  was  the  first  to  conquer. 
His  character  throughout  is  made  to  depend 
upon  his  actions ;  and  the  reader,  accord- 
ingly, is  every  where  supplied  with  evidence 
by  means  of  which  he  may  at  once  form  his 
own  judgment,  and  also  ascertain  the  accu- 
racy of  the  opinions  which  have  been  pro- 
pagated by  others. 

Leith,  October  12, 1829. 
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Omiaimng  an  Accatmi  of  kU  JPamifyf  as  aUo  of 
kis  Habits  and  Ihmestie  Pwrimii  uniU  he  en- 
ured iqxm  Ais  MilUofy  Career  ai  the  breakinff 
.     outrftheCfmlWar. 

As  Cromwell  occupied  no  distingiushed  place 
in  society  till  he  was  well  advanced  in  life,  his 
biographers  have  all  along  been  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  enlivening  their  narrative  by  a  re- 
lation of  those  minor  circumstances  of  educa- 
tion, early  habits  and  propensities,  on  which  the 
interest  of  personal  history  has  its  main  depend- 
ence. Not  being  bom  in  that  high  rank  which 
holds  out  to  all  its  members  the  means  and  in- 
ducements for  future  eminence,  he  found  no  one 
to  record  his  progress  through  the  several  stages 
of  childhood  and  youth ;  the  incidents  of  which, 
in  most  cases,  not  only  a£Ford  indications  of  in- 
dividual temper  and  disposition,  but  also,  not 
nnfrequently,  form  the  character  of  the  mass  of 

VOL.  I.  A 
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human  beings,  and  determine  the  line  of  their 
most  ardent  pursuits.  Ho  was  nearly  forty 
years  of  age  before  he  attracted  any  paiticular 
notice  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  family  or 
neighbourhood ;  and  when  at  length  he  appear- 
ed Uke  the  sun  at  noonday,  and  assumed  a  place 
in  the  eye  of  the  worlds  which  secured  for  him 
a  lasting  celebrity,  the  ocoorrenceB  of  hii  eady 
days  were  already  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered by  those  who,  in  describing  the  path 
through  which  he  had  advanced  to  power,  were 
too  much  disposed  ^itb^r  to  flatter  or  to  con- 
demn. 

In  writing  the  life  of  a  man  who  owed  every 
thing  to  his  own  abilities  and  good  fortune,  it 
may  seem  superfluous  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  reader  with  genealogical  details.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  mention  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well belonged  to  a  family  which,  several  gene- 
rations before  his  time,  had  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  wealth  and  reputation.  The 
industry  of  Mr  Noble  has  discovered  that  the 
ancestor  of  the  Protector,  in  the  fourth  remove, 
was  Morgan  Williams,  or  rather  Morgan  ap 
William,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of  respectable 
property,  whose  father,  William  ap  Yevan,  held 
an  honourable  place  in  the  household  of  Jasper, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  that 
of  his  nephew.  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  Mr 
Morgan  Williams  married  a  sister  of  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex, 
through  whose  powerful  interest  at  Court  he 
was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  opu- 
lence and  rank  which  continued  to  throw  Ivstre 

on  his  descendants  during  several  stdiiequent 
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reigns.  His  eldest  son,  under  tlic  auspices  of 
the  Vicar-General,  liis  uncle,  rose  rapidly  into 
favour  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  whom  he 
was  elevated  to  the  order  of  Knighthood,  and 
also  enriched  by  the  grant  of  some  valuable 
estates  which,  from  time  to  time,  fell  to  the  dis- 
posal a£  ike  Crown.  An  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  year  1536,  to 
check  the  progpress  of  the  Reformation  in  some 
of  the  eastern  counties,  afforded  to  the  King  a 
pretext  for  demolishing,  to  a  still  greater  extent 
than  he  had  hitherto  thought  expedient^  the 
various  monastic  establishments  in  that  district 
of  England,  and  for  disposing  of  their  revenues 
to  his  fiivourites  and  dependents.  Among  other 
lands  bestowed  upon  Sir  Richardi  either  as  the 
reward  of  his  mUitary  services,  or  for  a  small 
payment  in  money,  was  the  estate  of  Hinchin- 
brooke,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  which 
thenceforth  became  the  principal  scat  of  the 
Cromwell  family. 

The  distinguuhed  person  now  mentioned  as^ 
sumed  the  surname  of  Cromwell,  in  compliance 
with  a  policy  suggested  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
who,  with  the  intention  of  abolishing  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  English  and  the  Welsh, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  for  facilitating  business  in 
the  courts  of  law,  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce 
the  latter  people  to  adopt  family  names,  and  to 
relinquish  entirely  that  more  primitive  mode 
of  denoting  lineal  descent  which  the  different 
branches  of  the  Celtic  race  appear  to  have  de- 
rived from  their  Oriental  progenitors.  It  would 
seem  that  Morgan  ap  William  himself  had  so 
far  accommodated  hig  nomenclature  to  the  new 
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Style,  that  he  changed  his  address  to  Mr  Mor- 
gan Williams;  hut  as  this  surname  was  still 
very  recent,  his  Majesty  recommended  to  Sir 
Richard  to  use  that  of  Cromwell,  in  honour  of 
his  relation  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Hence,  as  all 
the  other  sons  of  the  Glamorganshire  squire 
followed  at  the  same  time  the  example  of  their 
eldest  brother,  the  family  patronymic  fell  gra« 
dually  into  disuse ;  although  we  are  informed 
that,  in  almost  all  their  deeds  and  wills,  the  pro- 
geny of  William  ap  Yevan  signed  themselves 
Cromwell  alias  WiUiams,  down  to  the  reign  of 
James  the  First. 

Sir  Richard  left  his  estates  and  honours, 
which  appear  to  have  suffered  no  diminution 
from  the  aownfall  of  his  powerful  relative,  Lord 
Essex,  to  his  eldest  son,  whose  name  was  Henry. 
This  gentleman  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  knighted  him  in  the  year 
1563,  and  did  him  the  further  honour  of  beco- 
ming his  guest,  at  his  house  of  Hinchinbrooke, 
upon  her  return  from  visiting  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  had  six  sons,  named  Oliver, 
Robert,  Henry,  Richard,  Philip,  and  Ralph; 
the  second  of  whom  was  the  father  of  the  re- 
markable individual  whose  character  and  ac- 
tions constitute  the  principal  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing narrative. 

Mr  Robert  Cromwell  married  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  resident  in  the  city  of  £^y,  whose 
name  was  Steward,  a  cadet,  it  is  supposed,  of  a 
family  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  belonged  the 
lands  and  castle  of  Rosyth,  ia  'Jhe  county  of 
Fife.  According  to  Mr  Noble,  he  was  called 
William  Steward,  and  described  as  claiming  an 
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ftlliitnce  to  the  royal  house  of  Si^utlaini.  By 
other  writers  lie  is  <]i'iioniiniit«d  Sir  Rieham, 
Sir  Tliomas,  and  cTen  Sir  Robert ;  a  lircum- 
■tance  wfaieh  proves  nothing  so  diKtinctly  as  the 
obecDrity  into  which  hid  liDeage  had  fiiJJeD,  be- 
iore  the  huae  of  his  ^ntndson's  exploits  had 
awakened  any  curiosity  reapectiiig:  it  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Mrs  Cromwell  had  already  been  the 
wife  of  Mr  William  Lynne,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Jobn  Lynne  of  Bassingboome,  and  liad  spent 
abcmt  a  year  in  widowhood  before  she  contracb- 
ed  her  second  matrimoaiai  en^^^ement.*  . 

It  is  stated  by  the  Industrions  author  of  tlui 
Memoirs  of  the  ProtectoraJ  Koiise  of  Croio- 
well,  that  Robert,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry, 
inherited,'  by  the  will  of  Iris  father,  an  estate  la 
and  near  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  considtinr 
Chiefly  of  possessions  which  formerly  beluo^eil 
to  the  monastt'ry  of  Angustiiie  Friars,  imd 
tnnonming,  with  the  great  tithes  of  Hartford, 
to  about  three  hniidred  pounds  a-year.  It  is 
added,  that  he  osnally  resided  at  Huntingdon, 
in  a  hoiure  which  was  either  part  of  the  old  bos' 
pital  of  8t  John,  or  was  bnilt  upon  the  site,  and 
ont  of  the  ruiBs,  of  that  establishment.  But  it 
seems  that  in  this  particular  the  information 
received  by  Mr  Noble  was  not  perfectly  cor- 

•  Her  first  Irosbancl  died  In  th«  t wmt jr-seventh  year  of 
iaa  age,  and  was  burled  in  the  Fathrdrsl  of  Ely,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  Inscription : — "  Hie  inhumalus  jacet  op- 
tinue  spei  AdulcscfOs  Guiieinios  Lynne,  Generosus,  filiua 
St  bares,"  &c.  After  which  ia  mentioned  tlie  death  of  an 
infant  daughter,  and  thenia  addvd  : — "  Posuit  ainnris  ergo 
.UoeBtlsslma  illiua  conjiix  Jilizabetb  fiii.l  Gtiliclini  Stc^t- 
•rt  de  B!j  Armigal  ■*— Aoskb,  voL  H.  pp.  lOT,  19&. 
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rect ;  and,  as  the  building  in  question  was  that 
in  which  Oliver  first  saw  the  light,  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  with  the  following  notice  con- 
veyed to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  has  recently 
inspected  the  edifice  and  adjacent  grounds,  as 
well  as  all  the  records  which  respect  the  family 
of  Cromwell  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Hunting- 
don. **  That  it  was  not  out  of  the  ruins  of  St 
John's  hospital  that  Mr  Robert  Cromwell's  man- 
sion was  erected,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that 
the  said  institution  is  still  existing  and  flourish- 
ing ;  and  from  its  funds  is  supported  the  gram- 
mar school  of  the  town  in  which  Oliver  himself 
was  educated.  As  Cromwell's  ancestor.  Sir 
Richard,  obtained  a  rich  dowery  of  the  old  Abbey 
possessions  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  house  and  lands  of  the  Au- 
gustine Friars  came  into  the  family  in  this  way. 
But  it  is  stated  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus^  that 
they  were  granted  to  Thomas  Andem  on  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries ;  and  I  ascertain- 
ed from  an  inspection  of  the  ancient  wills,  re- 
gistered in  the  office  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, that  the  house  was  occupied  as  a  brew- 
ery by  a  Mr  Philip  Clamp,  before  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Robert  Cromwell,  the  Protec- 
tor's father.  The  latter  must,  therefore,  have 
obtained  the  property  by  purchase  ;  and  as  his 
fortune  was  but  small,  we  find  that  he  conti- 
nued to  carry  on  the  brewery  formerly  esta- 
blished on  the  premises.  The  house  was  built 
of  stone,  with  Gothic  windows  and  projecting 
attics,  and  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  borough.  It  had  extensive  back 
premises,  in  wUch  w  l^rewery  was  canied 
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on,  and  a  fine  garden.  In  the  year  1810.  ili« 
estate  was  purtibosed  by  James  Rust,  Kmi., 
whose  extensive  improvenienta  linre  entireljr 
obliteraled  erery  trace  of  tlie  Crnmwell  niMi- 
sioD.  Prerious  to  this  date,  tlie  chamber  in 
ifhicb  Oliver  vaa  bonif  and  the  room  under  it, 
remained  as  they  were  at  the  time  wbeu  lliat 
event  took  place,  and  aD  outbuilding'  noticed  by 
Noble,  in  which  Cromwell  was  said  to  liave  held 
forlli  to  the  Pnritnns,  was  points  oat  to  »tnin- 
gers." — "  In  tbe  nave  of  St  Mary's  Church, 
Hnntiugdon,  tbe  following  notice  is  to  be  seen 
on  one  of  the  pillars  : 

"  Cromwell. 

"  The  clinrcli  waa  not  bulk  till  1620,  and 
Robert  Cromwell,  the  Protector's  father,  who 
must  he  the  person  here  meant,  died  in  1617. 
The  inscription  was  probably  made  by  some 
carious  person,  after  the  name  of  Cromwell  had 
'  gathered  all  its  tame,'  and  drawn  public  atten- 
tion and  enquiry  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Pro- 

Mr  Cronawell  and  hia  wife  are  described 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  as  persons  of  great 
worth,  and  as  no  way  inclined  to  flis^ection, 
either  in  their  civil  or  religious  principles ; 
bnt  remarkable  for  Uving  upon  a  small  fortune 
with  decency,  and  maintaining  a  large  family 
by  their  firugal  circumspection.  Several  authors 
of  less  eandouT  and  discernment  are  eager  to 
dUprove  &e  fsc^  ibat  tb«  father  of  «o  ^«a\  « 
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man  as  the  Lord  Protector  of  throe  kingdoms 
could  erer  have  derived  any  part  of  his  income 
from  trade.  But  it  admits  not  of  the  slightest 
douht,  that  Robert  Cromwell  bought  an  esta- 
blishment which  had  been  formerly  used  as  a 
brewery,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that 
he  meant  to  employ  it  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  reply  to  this  conclusion,  it  is  intimated  that 
the  business  was  managed  entirely  by  his  wife, 
who,  by  her  skill  and  industry,  not  only  pro- 
rided  funds  to  support  her  family  in  a  respect- 
able station,  but  even  to  supply  her  daughters 
with  such  fortunes  as  might  recommend  them  to 
suitable  marriages.  But  were  there  any  discre- 
dit connected  with  trade, — ^that  source  whence 
so  many  of  our  greatest  feunilies  have  derived 
their  wealth  and  influence, — would  the  stain  be 
lessened  by  removing  the  imputation  from  the 
one  parent  to  the  other  ?  It  is  true,  that  the  sa- 
tire of  royalist  writers  dwelt  much  upon  the 
comparatively  low  origin  of  Cromwell,  and  con- 
trasted the  domestic  scenes  of  his  youth  with 
the  splendour  which  surrounded  his  latter  days 
at  Ilampton  Court  and  Whitehall;  but  his 
panegyrists  inflict  a  more  serious  injury  upon 
his  parentage,  by  denying  facts  which  are  at- 
tended with  no  dishonour,  and  by  inducing  their 
readers  to  beliete  that  the  idleness  of  his  father 
compelled  his  mother  to  be  a  drudge.  Oliver 
had  no  occasion  to  blush  for  his  pedigree.  His 
immediate  progenitor  served  in  parliament  du- 
ring the  reign  oi  Elizabeth,  and  occupied  a  seat 
upon  the  bench  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
signature  of  Robert  Cromwell  is  also  found  at- 
tache4  to  a  certificate  addressed  to  the  Prhy 
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Cuuiivil,  1605,  sfuliii^  tlint  tlie  draiuin^  itf  die 
(ena  in  Northumpton,  Lincoln,  Huntin^lon,  and 
Cambridge,  (a  work  wLich  his  gor  attcrwards 
resolnlely  opposed,)  ffras  practicable,  and  nii^lil 
b«  accoinptislied  "  without  p«ril  tn  any  haven  or 
cnunty-"  In  recommending  tliis  great  improve- 
raent,  he  was  joined  by  sixteen  of  the  principal 
persons  in  the  four  counties,  most  inimedintely 
interested  :  among  whom  we  find  the  name  of 
Sir  Oliver  his  brother,  a  patriotic  and  loyal  i-hs* 
racter,  to  whose  countonance  he  appears,  on  v»- 
rious  occasions,  to  hare  been  greatly  indebted. 
An  allnsion  lias  already  been  made  to  the  no- 
tion, which  the  Frotectoral  fitmily  in  xaid  to 
liave  cherished,  of  being  descended  by  tJie  fe- 
male branch  from  the  royal  honse  of  Stuart.  The 
historian  of  that  lamily,  who  lett  no  soorce  of 
information  unexplored,  has  established  on  good 
grounds  their  ri^ht  to  the  hoiionr  of  which  they 
boasted,  ulthougli  in  their  days  it  appears  tii 
have  been  received  on  the  aiithorily  of  a  very 
obscure  tradition.  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Annals, 
too,  lends  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  same 
claim.  He  remarks,  that  at  the  iatal  battle  of 
Halidon,  two  Stnarts  fought  under  the  banner 
of  their  chief;  the  one  Alcm  of  Dregbom,  the 
paternal  ancestor  of  Cliarles  the  First ;  and  the 
other,  James  of  Rosytfa,  the  maternal  ancestor 
of  Oliver  CromwelL"  Noble,  who  appears  not 
to  have  been  aware  of  this  authority,  traces  the 
lineage  somewhat  higher ;  namely,  to  Alexwider 
the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  had 

•  VoL  U.  p,  801.  Ann.  1333.   . 
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three  sons,  James,  John,  and  Andrew.  The 
first  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  office  lield  by 
his  father,  which  he  transmitted  at  his  death  to 
his  son  Walter ;  who,  marrying  Margery,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and 
heiress  of  her  brother  Darid  who  died  without 
issue,  brought  the  Scottish  crown  into  his  fa- 
mily in  the  person  of  his  son  Robert  the  Second. 

The  next  branch  of  Alexander's  descendants, 
through  his  son  John,  flourished  as  Earls  and 
Dukes  of  Lennox,  and  was  ultimately  engrafted 
into  the  royal  stem,  by  the  ill-omened  marriage 
of  Lord  Damley  with  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

But  it  is  witn  the  oflspring  of  the  third  son 
that  our  enquiry  is  most  intimately  connected, 
as  being  the  ancestor  of  Cromwell.  Andrew 
Steward  of  Dnndavale,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs,  had  a  grandson,  who  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  atten&nts  of  James  the  First 
of  Scodand,  when  this  prince  was  sent  into 
France  to  avoid  the  cruel  jealousy  of  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Albany ;  and  being  taken  prisoner  in 
company  with  his  master  by  the  English  cruisers, 
he  shared  the  captirity  which  Henry  IV.  thought 
proper  to  inflict  upon  the  royal  child.  He  ulti- 
mately consented  to  fix  his  residence  in  the 
south,  and  even  to  accept  of  knighthood  from 
the  hand  of  his  new  sorereig^.  Hence  he  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  fiirst  family  of  Stewards 
which  settled  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  progenitor  of  Elizabeth  the  mother  of  onr 
hero.    The  genealogical  table  is  as  follows  i:* 

•  Sm  NoU^  toL  il.  p.  SOlf,  U  edit. 
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From  this  deduction,  it  appears  thnt  Elizabeth 
Steward,  the  mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
Charles  the  First,  were  cousins  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  degree.  The  Protector  waa  therefore 
entitled  to  say,  "  I  was  by  birth  a  gentleman, 
neither  living  in  any  considerable  height,  nor  yet 
in  obscurity.  I  have  been  called  to  several  em- 
ploymenta  in  tlie  nation,  antl  to  EerTfi  m  ?BX- 
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liaments ;"  and  he  adds,  with  what  truth  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,  ^'  I  did  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  an  honest  man  in  those 
services."* 

This  distinguished  individual  was  born  at 
Huntingdon,  on  the  25th  of  April,  in  the  year 
1599,  and  baptized  four  days  after,  in  the  parish 
church  of  St  Johns ;  his  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  for 
whom  he  was  named,  appearing  in  the  capacity 
of  godfather.f  If  we  may  trust  to  the  gossip 
of  his  more  ancient  biographers,  his  childhood 
did  not  pass  without  many  remai*kable  occur- 
rences, which  seemed  to  indicate  that  an  un- 
common fortune  awaited  his  riper  years.  For 
example,  they  say  that  his  grandfather.  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell,  having  sent  for  him  when  an 
infant  in  the  nurse's  arms,  to  Hinchinbrooke,  a 
monkey  took  him  from  the  cradle,  and  bolting 
from  a  window,  ran  with  him  upon  the  leads 
which  covered  part  of  the  roof.  Alarmed  at 
the  danger  to  which  the  young  visitor  was  ex- 
posed, the  family  brought  beds  upon  which  to  re- 
ceive him,  supposing  that  the  creature  would  drop 
him  from  its  paws ;  but,  it  is  added,  the  saga- 
cious animal,  appreciating  the  value  of  its  trea- 
sure, brought  the  "  Fortune  of  England**  down 
in  safety,  and  replaced  him  in  his  bed.  On  an- 
other occasion  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
drowning.     He  was  saved  by  Mr  Johnson,  a 

*  Speech  in  ^arl.  12th  Sept.  1654. 

f  "  Olivenu  filius  Robert!  Cromwell,  Gent,  et  Eliza- 
heths  uxoris  ejus,  natus  25o  die  Aprilis,  et  baptizatus  29^ 
ejusdem  xnensia,  1559.  £  Registro  Ecclesise  Faroch. 
Sti  Johannis  infra  oppidum  Huntingdou.^ 


thrgymam,  wlio,  mtiij-  yean  aAerrank^  n 
vecofcni^^  by  Olirer  wbrn  be  wa&  mftrcfaw  m 
Ae  head  of  his  soUien  duwigl  BmuhiSam. 
He  aakjed  the  aged  and  ]of«]  cwate  wblfccr  be 
AH  not  rHB^nber  hariiig  nscned  fci^  fi«^  >■ 
mUimdy  dcalli?  "I  do,"  f«pGet|  the  whit 
^  bat  I  wish  I  had  pnt  ym  in,  raiher  iS^m  •«« 
you  in  arms  B^vntt  your  ki^.'*  If  ««  hmj 
btlievo  th>?  aulbor  of  a  voric  pablished  the  yrmr 
after  Cromvrell'K  death,  it  will  appear  tlal  thv 
KccideuU  irliicfa  brf«D  hiai  viefe  >wt  oaafiHMl 
to  one  t^lemeuC  He  was,  aay«  Htarjr  Da,w 
beuny,  on  iLe  point  of  bdnf  cwiHiweJhr  fa^ 
aaJ  ^ence  bore  a  fre^t  rMemhlaBce  la  if  mm  i, 
irho  endnred  no  eooal  peril  &iiiu  water,  fi^ 
tliis  foolish  writer  been  acqiuiiited  with  theoc- 
carrpnc«  to  whiuh  the  Protector  bioaeelf  alladed 
at  Hnntingdoii,  he  would  hare  foimed  a  alill 
«]oser  parallel  between  (be  two  pet«fma)(<p*. 
whom  it  is  the  objeft  of  lii«  book  to  riiiuiair 
and  to  celebrate.  The  title  of  his  liact  is, 
"  History  and  Policy  reviewed  in  the  Heroic 
Transactions  of  Hia  Host  Serene  H^haaaa  OU- 
Ter,  late  Lord  Protector,  from  his  cradle  to  his 
tomb,  declaring  his  steps  and  {wincdy  pericc- 
tions,  as  they  are  drawn  in  livdy  panflds  to 
the  ascenta  of  the  great  patriarch  Moae^  in 
thirty  degrees  to  the  height  ctf  hononr."  In 
this  parallel  of  thirty  points  betwe«ai  CrcHnweU 
and  Moses  the  man  of  God,  he  allade*  to  one 
between  "  Elias  and  Dr  Lnther,  between  Elisha 
.and  Cidvin,  and  between  Queen  Elinbeth  and 

,'    *  Dr  l4rt'i  HSa  comnmkatad  la  KaUe  hf  Mr 
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Deborah,  that  great  princegs  and  prophetess/'-^ 
<<  I  cannot  say,*'  he  admits,  <<  that  his  late  high« 
ness  was  extracted  from  so  priestly  a  family,  but 
altogether  as  princely,  being  lineally  descended 
from  the  loins  of  our  most  ancient  British  kings, 
and  tied  in  new  alliances  to  the  blood  of  our 
later  kinffs ;"  but  in  respect  of  hair-breadth  es^ 
capes  ana  miraculous  exploits,  the  resemblance 
is  equally  particular  and  complete. 

Another  biographer,  who  yields  not  less  to 
his  fancy  than  tne  historian  just  named,  informs 
bis  readers,  that  Oliver  was  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing at  the  University ;  that  he  was  exceedingly 
admired  by  the  bishops,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  King  James ;  that  he  travelled  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  improvement  of  his  manners ; 
was  remarkable  for  his  gallantries  at  the  court 
of  France ;  obtained  a  flattering  audience  from 
Louis,  and  entered  into  the  most  endearing  in- 
timacy with  Richlieu.*  The  love  of  truth  will 
not  permit  any  one  who  knows  the  earlv  life  of 
Cromwell,  to  extol  either  the  docility  of  his  tem-i 
per,  or  the  literary  triumphs  of  his  genius.  Be- 
mg  left  alone  of  tnree  sons,  he  became  a  g^eat 
ifovourite  with  his  mother,  who,  although  a  wo- 
man of  excellent  sense,  appears  to  have  indul- 
ged the  idle  disposition  which  is  common  to 
most  boys,  and  tp  have  protected  him  at  home 
from  the  chastisement  which  was  due  to  his 
faults.  Dr  Beard,  the  schoolmaster  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, was  severe,  and  his  pupil  appears  to 
have  been  at  once  playful  and  obstinate ;  and 

♦  La  Vie  d*  OllTicr  Cromwell;  par  Gresorie  Leti, 
Amsterdam;  1706. 
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bence,  the  only  memorial  which  has  reached  us 
of  that  early  period,  represents  the  one  flogging 
without  mercy,  and  the  other  transgressing  with, 
out  remorse.  Heath,  who  takes  much  pleasure 
in  darkening  the  character  of  young  Oliyer,  re- 
lates, that  he  was  notoiious  for  rohbing  of  or- 
chards, and  incurred  so  much  scandal  by  break- 
ing of  hedges  and  enclosures,  that  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  name  oiApplC'dragan.  He  adds,  too, 
that  he  was  '^  dreadfully  suspect  to  all  the  adja- 
cent country  for  eating  and  merchandizing  of 
youngpigeons,"  which  he  privately  removed  from 
the  neighbouring  dovehouses ;  whence  he  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  insinuate,  that  ^in  this  juve- 
nile plunder  there  was  displayed  the  inherent 
tendency  of  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  after- 
wards impelled  him  to  attack  royal  castles,  and 
even  make  a  burglarious  attempt  to  seize  the 
crown  itself.  * 

Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  two 
anecdotes,  first,  Gi  the  dream  or  vision  which  is 
said  to  Jiave  revealed  to  the  future  Protector  the 
greatness  that  awaited  him  in  his  maturer  life  ; 
and  secondly,  of  the  dramatical  entertainment, 
in  whicli  the  boy  is  related  to  have  shown  some 
tokens  of  that  vaulting  ambition  which  was  after- 
wards laid  to  his  charge  by  the  patrons  of  the 
Commonwealth.  As  to  the  former,  we  are  assu- 
red even  by  friendly  annalists,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  lying  in  bed  in  a  musing  or  melan- 
choly frame  of  mind,  a  gigantic  figure  drew 
aside  the  curtains,  and  told  him,  that  he  should 
be  the  greatest  man  in  England,  but  did  not 

•  Flagellam,  pp»  5,  0. 
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mention  the  word  King.  Although  he  was  told 
of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  such  a  story,  he 
persisted  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  founded  in 
truth,  for  which,  at  the  particular  desire  of  his  fa« 
Iher,  he  was  flogged  by  Dr  Beard.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  harsh  usage,  he  continued  sometimes  to 
relate  the  occurrence  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas 
Steward,  who  told  him  that  it  was  traitorous  to 
entertain  such  thoughts.  Heath  says  it  was  a 
dream,  others  maintain  that  it  was  an  appari- 
tion ;  but  Noble  admits  that  <<  Cromwell  men- 
tioned it  often  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his 
glory."  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  Lord 
Clarendon  takes  notice  of  this  vision.  During 
the  deliberations  which  took  place,  when  an  offer 
of  the  crown  was  made  to  him,  <<  they  who  were 
very  near  to  him,"  remarks  the  noble  historian, 
<<  said,  that  in  this  perplexity,  he  revolved  his 
former  dream  or  apparition,  that  had  first  in* 
foi*med  and  promised  him  the  high  fortune  to 
which  he  was  already  arrived^  and  which  was 
generally  spoken  of  even  from  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles,  and  when  he  was  not  in  a  pos- 
ture that  promised  such  exaltation ;  and  that  he 
then  observed,  it  had  only  declared  that  he 
should  be  the  greatest  man  in  England,  and  that 
he  should  be  near  to  be  king ;  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  should  be  only  near,  and  never 
factually  attain,  the  crown." 

Whether  the  boy  ever  had  such  a  dream  or 
not,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  a  life  so  full  of  great  events  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  remarkable,  if  "  it  was  generally 
spoken  of  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles;  and  when  he  was  not  in  a  pasture  that  pro- 
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mised  snch  exaltation."  As  to  the  dramatical 
allusion  to  the  sovereign  power  with  which 
Cromwell  was  subsequently  inVestedy  "  it  hap- 
pened,"  says  Heath,  "  as  was  then  the  custom  in 
all  free  schools,  that  a  play  called  theF'ive  Setises 
was  to  be  acted  by  the  scholars  of  this  school, 
and  Olirer  Cromwell,  as  a  confident  youth,  was 
named  to  act  the  part  of  Tadus,  the  sense  of 
Feeling ;  in  the  personification  of  which,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  tyring  room  upon  the  stage,  his 
head  encircled  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  he  stum- 
bled at  a  crown  purposely  laid  there,  which, 
stooping  down,  he  took  up,  and  crowned  himself 
therewithal,  adding,  beyond  his  cue,  some  ma- 
jestical  mighty  words." 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  stumbling  upon  the 
crown  and  royal  robe  is  a  part  of  the  action  to 
be  performed  by  TactuSy  while  the  soliloquy 
which  follows,  without  any  other  "  mighty  ma- 
jestical  words,"  gives  of  itself  sufficient  expres- 
sion to  the  sentiment  of  youthful  ambition. 

"  AVas  ever  man  so  fortunate  as  T, 

To  hrcik  his  shins  at  such  a  stumbling  hloclc  ? 

Hoses  and  bays,  back  hence ;  this  crown  and  robe 

My  brows  and  body  circle  and  invest. 

J  low  gallantly  it  iits  me  !  sure  the  slave 

IVIeasurcd  jni/  head  that  ^vrought  this  coronet. 

They  lie  who  say  complexions  cannot  change : 

>Iy  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  transform'd 

Unto  the  sacred  temi)er  of  a  king. 

>Iethinks  I  hear  my  noble  parasites 

Styling  me  Cresar,  or  Great  Alexander, 

Licking  my  feet,  and  wondering  where  I  got 

This  precious  ointment, — ^how  my  pace  is  mended, — • 

How  princely  do  I  speak, — how  sharp  I  threaten. 

I'casautS;  I'll  curb  your  headstrou^  impudence, 

j3a 
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And  make  you  tremble  when  the  lion  roars ; 
Ye  earthbred  worms  ! — O,  for  a  looking-glass  ! 
Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  change  ! 
Whereas  my  attendant  ?  Come  hither,  sirrah,  quickly, 
Or  by  the  wings  of  Hermes,**  &c* 

An  ingenious  attempt  has  been  made  to  ac- 
oonnt  for  the  dream,  as  originating  in  the  excite- 
ment and  lofty  ideas  produced  by  the  dramati- 
cal performance.  The  story  of  the  comedy  being 
ascertained  to  rest  on  a  credible  foundation,  the 
exhibition  made  on  that  occasion  by  Oliyer,  and 
the  revelation  of  the  spectre,  whicn  is  supposed 
to  have  followed  immediately  afterwards,  may 
be  connected  together  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  To  young  Cromwell  might  be  as- 
signed, whether  by  his  own  choice  or  otherwise, 
the  part  of  Tactus,  or  Touch,  He  is  made  to 
stumble  upon  a  crown  and  robe,  purposely  laid 
in  his  way  to  entrap  him ;  and  as  this  is  the  in- 
cident on  which  the  plot  principally  turns,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  lay  some 
hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  youth  who  sus- 
tained it.  After  playing  the  chief  character  in 
such  a  scene,  the  wonderful  dream  (for  a  dream, 
if  any  thing,  it  must  of  course,  be  considered) 
would  have  to  the  ftdl  as  much  resemblance  to 
the  dramatic  incident,  as  those  ibntasies  of  the 

*  This  drama  was  printed  in  1617,  and  in  that  im- 
pression, is  said  to  have  been  first  acted  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  the  Free  Grammar- 
school,  Huntingdon.  The  plan  of  the  play  is,  that  LIjik 
gua  gives  a  crown  and  rolie  to  be  contested  for  by  the 
Senses. — Winstanley  is  mistaken  in  supposing  Oliver  to 
have  acted  the  part  of  Tactus  at  Cambridge,  which  is  con- 
trary to  tlM  tcftimony  of  all  other  writerst-^NpUe,  vol.  i, 
p.  2d8. 
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irakeful  braiil  are  wont  to  have,  when  in  our 
sleeping  hoursy  they  recall  to  us,  by  grotesque 
imagery,  events  of  real  life  in  wliick  we  have 
been  engaged.  Allowing  this  to  be  the  most 
probable  account  of  two  trifling  circumstances, 
of  wiiich  so  many  and  such  various  accounts  have 
been  given,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  their 
whole  consequence  arose  not  from  their  being 
intrinsically  remarkable,  but  from  their  subse- 
quent application  to  the  rise  and  fortunes  of 
CromwelL* 

A  tradition  is  still  current  at  Huntingdon  of 
an  accidental  meeting  between  the  son  of  the 
brewer  and  Charles  the  First,  when  children 
and  nearly  of  the  same  age,  at  Hinchinbrooke- 
house,  the  seat  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Oliver.     This 
occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  1603,  on  occasion  of  the  journey  of  Charles, 
'lien  Duke  of  York,  from  Scotland  to  London : 
>ut  it  must  have  occurred,  if  at  all,  in  September 
604,  to  wliich  period  the  coming  of  this  young 
rince  was  deferred,  on  account  of  indisposition. 
he  stoiy,  however,  derives  support  from  the 
town  fact,  that  the  mansion  of  this  singularly 
»rthy  and  loyal  knight,  was  generally  one  of  the 
ting-places  of  tlie  royal  family,  when  on  their 
meys  from  the  North  to  the  English  capital, 
he  foimcr  year,  for  instance,  when  James  was 
lis  "way  to  take  possession  of  his  new  king- 
,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Oliver,  and  acccpt- 
»f  a  splendid  entertainment  at  his  hands, 
what  fixed  the  attention  of  political  pro- 
liver  CromweU  and  his  Times,  by  Thomas  Crom- 
.  3a.--Noble,  vol.  i. 
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phcts  in  the  succeeding  age  was,  the  memorable 
fact,  that  the  two  boys  had  not  been  long  to- 
gether before  Charles  and  his  companion  dis- 
agreed ;  and  as  the  former  was  then  as  weakly 
as  the  other  was  strong,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  royal  yisitant  was  worsted.  Oliver,  even 
at  this  age,  so  little  regarded  dignity,  that  he 
made  the  royal  blood  flow  in  copious  streams 
from  the  prince's  nose.  This,  observes  Mr 
Noble,  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  presage  for 
that  king  when  the  civil  wars  commenced.  * 

In  the  same  mansion,  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  Cromwell  displayed  his  love  for  boister- 
ous mirth,  in  a  manner  so  little  consistent  with 
good  taste  and  respect  for  his  uncle,  that  he  in- 
curred by  it  the  forfeiture  of  the  aflfection  and 
kindness  which  had  been  till  then  lavished  upon 
him  by  his  good-natured  relative.  The  reader 
wiU  find  the  details  in  the  following  statement, 
by  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  abridged  from 
the  narratives  of  Bates  and  Heath  :— 

"  Sir  Oliver  was  a  worthy  knight,  loved  hos- 
pitality, and  always  kept  up  old  customs.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  Christmas,  his  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  all,  who  were  not  only  feasted,  but  en- 
tertained with  music,  dancing,  and  the  usual 
sports  of  the  age  and  place.  Amongst  the  re- 
lations and  friends  of  Sir  Oliver,  came  his  ne- 
phew and  godson,  by  invitation,  to  partake  of 
the  festivity  of  one  of  those  seasons :  but  he  so 
far  forgot  himself,  that  to  humour  a  depraved 
taste,  he  besmeared  his  clothes  and  gloves  with 
the  most  nauseous  filth,  and  accosts  the  Master 

*  Cromwell  and  hi*  Tlsnes,  p.  36. 
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of  Misrule,  in  tbe  frequent  turnings  of  a  frisk- 
ing dance,  as  well  as  every  other  person  that 
came  in  his  way,  so  that  the  company  could 
scarce  bear  the  room  from  the  intolerable  smelL 
The  Master  of  Misrule,  discovering  that  our 
yonng  Oliver  was  the  offender,  seized,  and  or- 
dered him  to  undergo  a  severe  ducking  in  a  pond 
adjoining  to  the  house;  Sir  Oliver,  his  unde, 
permitting  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  full 
execution,  as  a  punishment  for  his  dirty  belui- 
viour.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  for  rela- 
ting so  filthy  a  tale ;  but,  as  this  was  the  occa- 
sion of  Oliver^s  losing  his  uncle's  good  opinion, 
I  thought  its  particular  relation  could  not  be 
dispensed  with."* 

On  the  23d  of  April  1616,  when  he  was  with- 
in two  days  of  completing  his  seventeenth  year, 
Cromwell  was  entered  of  Sidney- Sussex  CoUege, 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.f  His  genius, 
however,  which  was  found  little  fitted  for  the 
calm  and  elegant  occupations  of  learning,  did  not 
receive  much  cultivation  in  that  seat  of  the 


*  Noble,  vol.  i.  p.  98.  Elenchi  Mot.  &c.  pars  prima. 
Heath,  Hagelliim,  p.  12. 

f  A  festo  Aiinuntiationis,  161.6.  Oliverus  Cromwell, 
Huntlngdonicnsis,  admissus  ad  commeatum  sociorum, 
Aprilis  vicessimo  tertio,  tutore  Magistro  liicai'do  Howlet. 
Rcgist.  Coll.  Sid. 

(Between  this  entry  and  the  next  is  crowded  in,  in  a 
smaller  hand  or  letter,  the  underwritten  chai*acter.) 

Hie  fuit  grandis  ille  impostor,  cai'nifex  perditissimus, 
qui,  pientissimo  rege  Carolo  I.  nefaria  crede  sublato,  ipsura 
Qsurpayit  thronum,  et  tria  regna,  per  V.  ferme  annorum 
Bpatium,  sub  Protectoris  nomine  indomita  tyrannide  vexa- 
vit. 
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muses.  Dugdale  informs  us  that  be  threw  him- 
self into  a  dissolute  and  disorderly  course  of  life, 
being  more  famous  whilst  there  for  football, 
cricket,  cudgelling,  and  wrestling, than  for  study; 
and  being  of  a  rough  and  blustering  disposition, 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Royster.  The  friends 
of  the  Protector  have  justly  questioned  the  au« 
thority  on  which  these  statements  are  made,  and 
hare  ascribed  to  the  malignant  spirit  which  pur- 
sued his  memory  after  the  epoch  of  the  Resto- 
ration, many  similar  calumnies  which,  at  such  a 
distance  of  time,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
disprove.  They  hare,  on  the  other  hand,  endea- 
Toured,  with  much  less  success,  to  estabUsh  his 
character  as  a  man  of  learning,  or  at  least  as  a 
patron  of  scientific  pursuits,  and  a  lover  of  the 
fine  arts*  But  Cromwell  has  left  no  evidence 
that  his  mind  was  ever  deeply  smitten  with  an 
affection  for  the  beauties  of  poetical  or  oratorical 
composition ;  and  Milton,  who  knew  him  well, 
does  not  ascribe  to  him  any  high  accomplish- 
ments in  the  way  of  literature.  In  his  picture 
of  a  perfect  statesman,  drawn  in  the  Second 
Panegyric  presented  to  his  warlike  patron,  the 
great  bard  relates  that,  in  his  combination  of 
imaginary  excellences,  "  to  a  nobility  (which 
because  it  is  derived  from  others  is  more  used 
to  be  called  theirs  than  our  own)  I  added  a 
sittdt/  of  letters  ;  by  which  nature  should  be  cul- 
tivated, the  mind  subdued  and  polished,  and  rea- 
son sharpened.  Yet  this  in  a  person  taught  for 
the  cotnmonwealth  and  trained  forpublic  affairs, 
I  wished  should  be  moderate.  For  as  the  art 
of  managing  and  governing  a  commonwealth  is 
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for  the  most  part  active  and  practiciJ,  it  should 
riitlicr  consist  of  couasel  imd  prudeiite,  than  of 
knowlcdg'c  and  wisdom,  whica  are  specnlatire 
and  theoretiial.  Wherefore  it  is  necessary  for 
him  who  is  brought  up  to  that  art  of  ruling  and 
commauding,  to  be  tinged  indeed  with  a  study 
of  letters,  which  very  seasonahly  inform  and 
drive  away  ignorance  and  unshimilneas  irom 
him  ;  yet  not  to  be  so  deeply  tutored  as  to  com- 
prehend them  exactly  and  absolutely  in  every 
point.  For,  I  know  not  by  wliat  meaiis,'this 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  when  it 
gh»rneus  the  intellect,  yet  dulls  the  soul,  and 
breaks  its  attention  for  ministering  of  public  af- 
fairs, Perhaps  because  it  witstes  the  spirits  ne^ 
cessary  for  action,  and  by  wasting  consumes 
them,  and  therefore  cansea  the  mind  which 
wants  them  to  languish.  Those  studies  of  the 
wit  and  mind  are  tender  things.  They  do  not 
fancy  the  sun  and  the  crowd ;  they  delight  in 
the  shade  and  in  retirismoiit.  Noise  and  busi- 
ness disturb  them.  They  shrink  up  at  the  hor- 
rors of  arms,  and  are  even  affrighted  at  the 
brawling  of  the  Forum,  Like  noble  and  delicate 
maidens,  they  must  rather  be  kept  safe  at  home, 
in  free  custody,  than  be  brought  forth  into  en- 
gagements and  perils.  Wherefore  the  most 
noble  generals  of  former  ages  have  so  given 
themselves  to  bo  instructed  by  their  preceptors, 
as  rather  to  adorn  than  profess  those  studies  ; 
and  applied  themselves  just  so  much  to  them, 
as  should  be  enough  to  inform  but  not  altoge- 
ther to  drown  their  minds." 

Had  Cromwell  possessed  erudition,  his  pane- 
gyrist would  infallibl/  iare  discovered  Aat  no 
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man  could  successfully  goyern  a  commonwealth 
without  it ;  and  with  that  view  would  have  ad« 
duced  the  examples  of  all  the  learned  captains 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  from  Pericles  and 
Julius  Caesar,  down  to  Frederick  the  Great.  But 
Milton's  object  was  to  compliment  his  master 
upon  his  want  of  scholastic  acquirements,  and 
to  represent  these  as  rather  an  incumbrance  to 
a  statesman,  instead  of  a  manifest  advantage;  an 
undertaking  in  which  few  authors  could  have 
acquitted  themselves  so  well,  although  the  task 
must  have  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  both 
of  sincerity  and  of  inclination.  Bishop  Burnet 
assures  us  tliat  Oliver  '<  had  no  foreign  language 
but  the  little  Latin  that  stuck  to  him  from  his 
education,  which  he  spoke  very  viciously  and 
scantily ;"  and  if  we  were  to  form  a  judgment 
of  his  literary  taste  and  habits,  from  the  speci- 
mens of  his  composition  which  hav6  come  down 
to  our  own  times,  we  certainly  should  not  rank 
his  accomplishments  above  those  of  a  respect- 
able farmer  or  tradesman  in  either  division  of 
the  British  dominions. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  how  long  he  con- 
tinued at  the  university ;  but  as  his  father  died 
in  June  1617,  and  left  his  family  in  no  very 
affluent  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  his 
residence  did  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  usual 
period.  His  mother,  it  is  said,  wished  to  turn 
nis  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  pm*su- 
ance  of  this  object  sent  him  to  London,  where 
he  was  to  enter  one  of  the  inns  of  comt.  But, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  his  history  more  obscure  than  this  ;  for,  while 
one  author  asserts  that  he  neglected  his  readings 
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and  learned  only  tlie  follies  and  rices  of  Uie 
toini,  anotlier  maintains  ibat  tie  uev^er  was  en- 
tered at  any  school  of  law  whatever,  and  thercT 
fore  could  not  be  chargeablo  with  tke  immoral* 
ities  wliicli  are  imputed  to  liim  duriog  im  gap-. 
posed  residence  in  the  capitiU.  A  late  writep 
remarks,  that  all  the  storiei  of  hia  exceaeen 
whilst  in  the  metropolis,  attending  Lincoln'a- 
Inn,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  because  he  was 
never  there.  The  moat  diligent  search  haa  now 
been  made,  and  his  name  is  not  found  in  its  re- 
cords ;  and  Sir  James  Burrows  also,  in  IiIb  An- 
ecdotes and  Observntions  relative  to  Cromwell 
and  liis  Family,  says,  that  after  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation, bis  name  bus  not  been  discovered  in 
any  register  of  that  society.* 

Bnt  notwithetandiog  this  negative  evidence, 
it  still  appears  very  probable  that  Cromwell  was 
tent  to  London  for  the  purpose  already  stated, 
"  He  tame,"  suys  a  professed  panegyrist,  "  to 
Liucoln's  Inn,  where  lie  associated  Iiiiuself  with 
those  of  the  best  rank  and  quality,  and  the  most 
iugenuons  persons ;  for  though  he  were  of  a  na- 
ture not  averse  to  study  and  contemplation,  yet 
he  seemed^rather  addicted  to  conversation,  and 
the  reading  of  men  and  their  several  tempers, 
than  to  a  continual  poring  upon  authors."  Now, 
when  we  reflect  that  this  "  portnuture  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Oliver,"  was  published  a  few 
months  an«r  his  death,  and  by  a  person  who 

»  "  The  moBt  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that 
h*  Bdiullf  became  a  student  of  law  in  the  metropolis,  but 

«u  entend  at  Hnne  otiMr  inn  of  court,  V-OwnweK  ancL 
hit  Time*,  p.  11. 
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apfpean  not  only  to  have  known  him  intimately^ 
bat  ak<rto  have  felt  the  obligation  of  devising 
an  apology  for  his  idleness  while  in  town,  we 
cannot  rerase  to  admit  that  it  is  more  probable 
the  entry  of  his  name  may  have  been  n^lected, 
than  that  a  contemporary  author  shonld  have 
fallen  into  a  mistake  concerning  a  fact  ^hich 
mnst  then  have  been  so  generaUy  known.  Wood 
relates,  without  any  appearance  of  hesitation, 
that  <'  his  father  dying  whilst  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  taken  home  and  sent  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  to  study  the  common  law ;  but  making  nor 
thing  of  it,  he  was  sent  for  home  by  his  mother, 
became  a  debauchee,  and  a  boisterous  and  rude 
fellow."* 

In  short,  all  his  biographers,  vrith  the  excep- 
tions already  mentioned,  assume  his  residence 
in  London  as  an  event  that  could  not  be  dispu- 
ted.f  Noble,  who  upon  the  whole  is  friendly 
to  his  reputation,  records  that  from  the  gay 
capital  he  returned  a  finished  rake  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  where,  if  we  may  believe  his 
enemies,  he  followed  his  vicious  courses*  The 
taverns  were  the  chief  places  of  his  resort ;  but 
his  rash  and  boisterous  behaviour  prevented  his 
equals  from  consorting  with  him,  for  he  could 
ill  brook  contradiction  at  any  time,  and  much 
less  now,  when  he  had  not  learned,  or  did  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  practise,  deceit!  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  take  up  with  less  ene- 
ditable  companions,  who,  if  they  did  not  fall 
into  his  sentiments,  were  sure  to  feel  the  weight 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  p. 
215.     £d.  1820.  t  FasU,  vol.  ii.  c.  88. 
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iif  hid  arm,  and  receire  a  severe  discipline  froui 
his  ujual  weapon,  a  quarter-stoO^  It  is  laid  to 
his  charge,  moreo-er,  tliat  he  occasionally  ne- 
glected to  pay  his  reckoning,  au,d,  of  course, 
very  loon  beeame  lupopiiUr  among  the  ale- 
wives  of  Huntingdon.  When  they  saw  liim  in 
the  street,  they  communicated  the  ■larm  from 
}iou3c  to  house,  and  immediately  every  door  wat 
shut  against  the  noisy  bully.  The  yooiig'  wo- 
men, too,  who  had  reason  lo  dread  his  lively 
milliners,  are  said  to  have  carefully  avoided  his 
approach.  In  short,  Oliver,  who  had  been  what 
one  of  his  historians  calls  an  "  unlucky  boy," 
turned  out  a  wild  and  rather  dissipated  youth, 
and  thereby  aiForded  some  occasion  to  those  who 
afterwards  smarted  under  hia  government,  to 
assail  the  purity  of  hiajuvenile  character.  '*  The 
first  years  of  his  manhood,"  says  Sii'  Philip  War- 
wick, no  iincandid  judge  of  his  motives,  *<  were 
spent  ill  a  dissolute  course  of  life,  in  good  t'el- 
loH'ship,  and  u'aniing,  which  afterwards  lie  seem- 
ed very  sensible  ot  and  sorrowfiil  for;  and,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  good  spirit  that  had  guided  him 
therein,  he  used  a  good  metKod  upon  Ids  con- 
version, for  he  dedflred  he  was  ready  to  make 
restitution  unto  any  man  who  would  accuse  him, 
DT  whom  he  could  accuse  himself  to  have  wrong- 
ed.  To  his  honour  I  speak  this,  for  I  think  the 
dkiblic  acknon'ledgments  men  make  of  the  pub- 
«e  evUft  they  have  done,  to  he  the  most  glorious 
teophies  they  can  have  assigned  to  them.  When 
he  was  thus  civilized,  he  joined  himself  to  men 
of  his  own  temper,  who  pretended  unto  trans- 
ports and  revelations."* 

*  Utatoin^ibe  ReigaofKias  Charie*  I.  p.  ^6< 
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The  following  letter,  written  by  Cromwell  to 
his  relative  Mrs  St  John,  g^ves  so  faithful  a 
picture  of  his  early  life,  that,  though  it  is  rather 
long,  the  reader  will  not  grudge  the  space  which 
it  occupies,  more  especisdly  as  it  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  published  entire.  It  is  dated  fHy,  13th 
of  October,  1638,  and  is  addressed  in  these  terms* 

^  To  my  beloved  cozen,  Mrs  St  John,  att  Sir 
William  Marham  his  house,  called  Gates,  in 
Essex,  present  theise : 

**  Deare  coien,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  your 
lore  in  your  kind  remembrance  of  mee  upon  this 
opportunitye.  Alas,  you  do  too  highly  prize 
my  lines  and  my  companie  I  I  may  be  ashamed 
to  own  ye>Qr  expressions,  considering  how  un- 
profitable I  am,  and  the  meane  improvement  of 
my  talent,  yett  to  honour  my  God  by  declaringe 
what  hee  hath  done  for  my  soule,  in  this  I  am 
confident,  and  will  be  soe*  Truly  then  this  I 
finde  that  hee  giveth  springes  in  a  drye  and  bar* 
iren  wildemesse  where  no  water  is.  I  live  (you 
know  where)  in  Mesheck,  which  they  say  sig- 
nifies prolonginge;  in  Kedar,  which  signifies 
blacknesse :  Yet  the  Lord  forsaketh  mee  not. 
Though  he  doth  prolonge,  yett  hee  will  (I  trust) 
bring  mee  to  hu  tabernacle,  and  his  restinge 
place.  My  soule  is  with  the  congregation  of 
the  first-borne ;  my  bodye  rests  in  hope ;  and  if 
beere  I  may  honour  my  Qod,  either  by  doeinge 
or  by  sufferinge,  I  shal  be  most  glad.  Tnielv 
noe  poore  creture  hath  more  cause  to  putt  forth 
liimself  in  the  cause  of  his  God  than  I.  I  have 
had  plentiful  wadges  beforehand ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  eame  the  least  mite.  The  Lord 
accept  me  in  his  Sonn,  and  giye  me  to  walk  in 
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tbti  light,  and  give  ns  to  walk  in  the  lipht  as  lii-e 
is  in  tlie  light  I  (le  it  is  tlut  enlighlenetli  our 
blfiL'kncsae,  onr  darknesse.  I  dare  not  say  h« 
)iydeth  bis  face  from  mee ;  hee  gireth  nieu  to 
sec  light  in  hia  light.  One  beamc  in  h  darke 
plnce  hath  exi'eeding  much  re&eshmmt  in  it ; 
liiotsed  be  his  name  for  ^ininge  upon  so  dark 
n  hart  as  mine.  Yon  know  n'hitt  my  manner  of 
life  hatli  beene  I  O,  I  lived  in  and  loved  dark- 
ness, and  hated  tlie  light :  I  was  a  chiel',  tha 
thief  of  sinners.  This  ia  tme,  I  hated  gi>dli- 
nesse ;  yet  God  had  mercy  on  me.  O,  the  rich- 
nesse  uf  hia  mercy  !  jiriiiae  him  for  mee ;  pray 
foe  me,  that  hee  whoe  liath  bcgumi  a  good  work 
wnuld  perfetTb  it  to  the  day  of  Christ.  Salnte 
»U  my  good  frieuds  in  tliat  &mily,  whereof  you 
are  yett  ft  member,  I  am  niniJi  bound  unta 
them  for  tlicir  love :  I  bless  the  Lord  for  them, 
and  that  my  Bonn  by  their  procurement  i*  so 
wf\l.  Leit  him  have  your  prayers,  your  coun- 
cile;  let  mee  bare  them.  Salute  your  husband 
and  sister  from  mee ;  nee  is  not  a  man  of  hia 
word  ;  he  promised  to  write  about  JVIr  Wrath  of 
Epinge,  but  as  yett  I  received  no  letters  ;  putt 
bim  in  mind  to  doe  what  with  conveniency  may 
be  donn  for  the  poore  cozen  1  did  sollicit  him 
about.  Ouce  more  farewell ;  the  Lord  be  with 
you,  eoe  prayeth  yimr  tmlye  loving  coien> 
"  Oli^i:r  Crohweli-" 

"  My  wife's  service  and  love  preseuted  to  all 
her  friends." 

The  advocates  for  the  immaculate  sanctity  of 
Crgmwell's  youth  insist  that  the  eyptetuoat «)( 
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Belf-abasement  contained  in  the  abore  letter  im^ 
ply  nothing  more  than  that  general  feeling  of 
unworthiness  which  ia  inseparable  from  the 
principles  of  a  tme  Christian.  Bnt  it  is  obvions 
that  in  the  retrospect  which  he  takes  of  his  past 
days,  there  is  a  comparison  between  the  state 
in  which  he  formerly  was,  with  that  to  which  he 
had  then  attained.  ^*  You  know  what  my  man« 
ner  of  life  hath  been  I  O,  I  lived  in  and  loved 
darkness,  and  hated  the  light :  I  was  a  chief, 
the  chief  of  sinners.''  Hence  there  is  an  air  of 
plansibUity  in  the  reasoning  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his  character 
by  Heath,  Dugdale,  and  others,  were  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  There  are  few  per- 
sons, it  has  been  well  observed,  who  will  become 
converts  to  the  opinion  that  the  passage  just 
dted  should  be  interpreted  as  merely  conveying 
such  a  deep  internal  sense  of  past  unworthiness 
us  the  most  consistently  moral  character  may  be 
supposed  to  feel,  and  express  in  epistolary  con- 
fidence to  a  friend.  Cromwell  here  does  more 
than  convey  to  his  cousin  .such  a  conviction  ^s 
confined  to  himself ;  fi)r  his  words  express,  not 
so  much  a  description  of  his  own  feelings,  as  an 
appeal  to  Mrs  St  John's  knowledge  of  what  his 
manner  of  life  had  been ;  and  therefore,  from 
his  allusion  to  offences  which  were  known  to 
this  lady,  we  may  infer  that  his  aberrations  from 
the  path  of  virtue  were  no  secret  to  the  rest  of 
his  relations  and  acquaintance^*  Nor  is  this  con- 
clusion rendered  in  any  degree  more  doubtful 
by  the  great  change  which  soon  afterwards  took 

*  Cromwell  and  his  TiiiMs,p.  62. 
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plarc  in  liis  Tiews  and  liabits.  Xay.  the  strnnv 
Isaguage  of  abhoireuce  id  vHiJch  he  describn 
the  tenor  of  liis  early  life,  and  the  ardour  of  liia 
eentunents  in  regard  to  the  new-  path  npou 
which  be  h^  enl«red,  will  be  licid  nr  porcotn 
of  experience  as  »  presumptirp  prcM>f,  of  RoamaU 
n'cig'ht,  that  Oliver  had  not  been  altngvthrr  a 
stranger  to  the  deceits  of  intemperance. 

But  to  the  diepas^ionute  wid  candid  reader  it 
will  at  once  appear,  that  both  the  friends  and  lb* 
eneni  ies  of  Crom  well  lay  more  stream  llian  enough 
npnn  tlte  childieb  freaks  and  youthtiil  fallm 
Arhich  the  angry  spirit  of  party  has  rMordrd 
again^him.  Admit  all  that  is  laid  to  hi*  tiiarj^ 
and  after  weig^liing-  it  in  the  ordinarv  italanr<>  of 
the  world'fi  estimation,  it  will  not  f>e  found  l« 
eTieeed  the  irregularities  to  which  many  pntw 
hearts  than  his  wonld  not  hesitate  to  plead 
gniltr,  Snppose  it  were  established  beyond  th« 
i-hallengp  of  the  most  reeolote  scepticism  that 
OliveroiMTiisionaUyabstratti'd  a  little  fruit  wiih- 
oat  saldng  the  key  of  the  orchard  ;  that  he  was 
ttomewbat  rude  in  hie  manner  of  saluting  the 
girls  of  Huntingdon  when  he  happened  to  meet 
them  in  the  fields ;  and  eren  that,  when  de- 
feated in  an  aigument  over  a  pint  of  ale,  he 
once  or  twice  sought  redrew  in  the  use  of  a 
ready  fist  or  a  cndgel,  opposed,  we  must  pre- 
gnme,  to  equal  weapons  on  the  part  of  his  an- 
tagonists,— wonld  the  verdict  justify  us  in  pro- 
nouncing upon  him  a  sentence  of  uttw  condem- 
nation, or  to  brand  him  as  the  chief  of  siimers  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  hence  we  cannot  approve 
the  waste  of  ailment  which  has  been  employ- 
ed on  bodt  Bides  of  Hin  qaesthn,  to  otnmnw 
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the  world  that  Oliver  Cromwell  in  his  youth 
was  not  like  most  other  men  of  the  same  age, 
and  in  the  same  dass  of  society. 

It  would  he  doing  injustice  to  Cromwell*8 
memory,  says  Mr  Nohle,  not  to  mention,  <<  that 
the  worthy  and  curious  Mr  Edward  Ferrar  of 
Huntingdon  acquainted  Sir  James  Burrows, 
ahout  eighty  years  ago,  that  they  had  no  traces 
in  that  neighbourhood  of  Oliver  s  haying  led  a 
dissolute  life  ;  but  really,"  he  adds,  *^  they  are 
exceedingly  ignorant  of  every  thing  respecting 
their  great  townsman  !**  We  must,  neverthe- 
less, admit  that  this  testimony,  imperfect  as  it 
IS,  has  a  favourable  bearing  on  the  youthful  re« 
putation  of  the  Protector ;  and  where  it  is  not 
contradicted  by  positive  evidence,  it  ought  to  be 
received  to  its  full  extent.  Had  his  irregulari- 
ties been  as  frequent  and  notorious  as  they  are 
described  by  Heath  and  other  party-writers,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  some  distinct  traces 
of  them  would  have  remained  in  the  place  of 
his  birth.  His  contemporaries,  it  is  true,  had 
but  little  interest  in  remembering  him  after  the 
Restoration,  when  the  great  object  with  all 
classes  seemed  to  be  to  forget  him  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  and  local  reminiscences,  we  all  know, 
when  they  are  not  streng^ened  by  associations 
of  national  fame  or  of  popular  regard,  soon  sink 
from  the  current  of  tradition. 

About  the  time  he  completed  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier  of  Essex,  by 
whom  he  received  a  considerable  accession  to 
his  income.  At  the  same  period,  too,  he  is  said 
to  have  regained  the  affections  of  his  relatives^ 
the  Hampdens  and  Barringtons,  09  well  as  of 
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Ilia  uncle  Sir  Oliver,  alj  of  irhom  lie  had  alipn- 
nted,  more  or  les*,  by  JiU  lliaiifj^htleKa  or  uniluti- 
fiii  coodiict.  He  fixed  his  resideuce  at  Hiiut- 
ingdon,  his  natire  place ;  but  in  trhat  numnor  Iio 
employed  himself  daring  the  sereu  years  n-hicli 
prifceded  his  cntnuice  into  Parliameut,  cannot 
uoir  be  ascertained.  It  in  cleitr,  lioH'eTor.  thM 
he  DO  sooner  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  tji- 
mily,  than  he  became  very  rigid  in  li'ia  tuiuuiertt, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  religious  du- 
ties. His  house  was  ever  open  to  such  of  tliv 
Doa-coofonnist  ministers  as  could  not  cangeieu> 
tiously  comply  with  the  ritual  of  (he  establisluMj 
L-hurcn.  He  encouraged  tliem  in  their  oppufi- 
tion,  and  aided  them  in  their  endeevonrs  to  nb- 
taiu  a  relaxation  of  the  laws  by  which  they  lud 
bound  themselves  to  observe  the  ceremonies  anil 
to  use  the  Uturgy  of  the  national  relipon.  Nor 
did  he  confine  his  exertions  to  the  advancement 
vi  their  i',aH5(!  in  the  regular  courts  of  Inw,  and 
by  an  appeal  to  tiie  libmiUty  of  the  bishop :  he 
preached  in  support  of  their  principles  wherever 
be  found  a  wiOtng  au^ence,  and  joined  with 
them  in  public  prayer,  with  the  view  of  gecnring 
dieir  ultimate  succefw.  By  these  means  he  pa- 
ved the  way  for  the  popinurity  which  attadted 
to  his  nune  at  Hantmgdon,  and  which,  in  doe 
time,  procured  for  him  tJie  honour  of  represent- 
ing that  boroogli  in  Parliament. 

It  has  juBt  been  admitted,  that  it  waa  impot- 
wble  to  ascertain  what  was  the  nature  of  hia 
employment  at  Huntingdon  from  the  period  of 
Ub  marriage  till  he  was  iretumed  a  member  of 
the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
Mtbor  of  Ub  Life  and  Times  tUaka  U  very  pio- 
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bable  that  he  adopted  his  father's  business,  and 
attempted  to  increase  his  income  by  employing 
the  ^Eunily  brewery.  <<  The  satirical  ballaaB  <^ 
that  day,  he  observes,  <<  ridiculed  him  for  having 
been  a  brewer,  a  liberty  that  scarcely  would 
have  been  taken  with  him  at  a  time  when  there 
were  so  many  living  who,  from  their  own  per- 
sonal  knowledge,  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  his  history,  had  there  been  no  actual  fonn* 
dation  for  the  lack  of  gentility  which  was  thus 
intended  to  be  imputed  to  him.  And  it  appears 
to  the  writer,  that  a  passage  quoted  from  a  Pa- 
negyric, thought  to  have  been  composed  by 
Milton,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  Cromwell 
never  engaged  in  trade,  would  admit  of  a  con- 
struction  more  consonant  to  the  conclusion  just 
advanced.  The  passage  in  question  runs  thus : 
*  Being  now  arrived  to  a  mature  and  ripe  age, 
all  which  time  he  spent  as  a  private  person,  nor 
ted  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  culture  of  pure 
religion  and  an  integrity  of  life,  he  was  ffroum 
rich  at  home,  and  had  enlarged  his  hopes,  relying 
upon  Grod  and  a  great  soul,  in  a  quiet  bosom, 
for  any  the  most  exalted  times.'  Now,  does 
not  the  expression  grown  rich  seem  to  imply  the 
inference  that  it  was  by  some  trade  or  profes- 
sion his  property  had  thus  increased ;  since  to 
live  without  busmess,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  up  a  numerous  family  in  a  genteel  way, 
could  hardly  have  conduced  to  its  accumula- 
tion r* 

In  domestic  life  he  appears  to  have  been  very 
happy,  for,  although  his  lady  was  destitute  cf 

*  See  Note  A.  at  tlM  end  df  the  Tolamo. 
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personal  charms^  and  occasionally  exhibited,  it 
is  gaid,  some  symptoms  of  family  pride,  she  was 
prudent  in  the  management  of  her  household, 
and  affectionate  towards  her  husband.  There 
remains  but  one  letter  written  by  her  to  Crom- 
well, when  he  was  in  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  as  it  is  the  only  specimen  of  her 
epistolary  talents  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity,  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for 
inserting  it  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative. 

«  December  the  27th,  1650. 

"  My  Djgarist, 

<<  I  wonder  you  should  blame  me  for  writing 

nowe  oftnir,  when  I  have  sent  thre  for  one.     I 

canenot  but  think  they  ar  miscarid.     Truly  if  I 

knog  my  one  hart,  I  should  ase  soune  neglect 

myself  ase  to the  least  thought  towards 

you,  hoe  in  douing  of  it  I  must  doe  it  to  my- 
self;  but  when  I  doe  writ,  my  dear,  I  seldom 
have  any  satisfactore  anser,  wicli  makse  me 
think  my  writing  is  slited,  as  well  it  may ;  but 
I  cannot  but  think  your  love  coverse  my  wek- 
nisis  and  infirmetis.  I  should  rejoice  to  hear 
your  desire  in  seeing  me,  but  I  desire  to  submit 
to  the  providns  of  God,howping  the  Lord,liowe 
hath  seperated  us,  and  hath  oftune  brought  us 
together  agane,  wil  in  hies  good  time  bring  us 
agane  to  the  prase  of  hies  name.  Truly  my  lif 
is  but  half  a  lif  in  your  abscince,  deid  not  the 
Lord  mak  it  up  in  hcimself,  which  I  must  ac- 
koleg  to  the  prase  of  heis  grace.  I  would  you 
would  think  to  writ  sometims  to  your  deare 
frend  me  Lord  Chef  Justes,  of  hem  I  have  of- 
tune put  you  in  mind ;  and  truly,  my  deare,  if 
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yon  could  think  of  wbat  I  put  you  in  nind'of 
snme,  it  might  he  of  ase  much  pnrpog  as  others, 
writting  snmetimes  a  letter  to  the  Presedent^ 
and  snmetimes  to  the  Speiker.  Indeid^  my 
deire,  you  cannot  think  the  rong  yon  doe  your- 
self in  the  whant  of  a  letter^  thngh  it  wer  bnt 
seldome.  I  pray  think  of,  and  soe  rest  yours 
in  all  f aithfuhuse, 

^  Euz,  Cromwblih*' 

Mr  Noble,  with  a  feeling  of  great  candour, 
admits  against  Cromwell  an  imputation  of  the 
most  nerarious  kind,  namely,  that  haying  by 
his  extravagance  wasted  his  patrimony,  he  ap- 
plied to  his  uncle  Steward  for  assistance,  when 
meeting  with  a  refusal,  and  finding  that  by  a 
smooth  way  of  solicitation  he  could  not  preyail, 
he  attempted  by  colour  of  law  to  deprive  him  of 
his  estate ;  representing  him  as  a  person  not  able 
to  manage  it.  With  this  view,  he  petitioniBd 
the  King  for  a  commission  of  lunacy ;  but  his 
Majesty,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  statement 
on  which  the  claim  was  founded,  did  not  think 
proper  to  grant  it.  It  is  added,  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas was  highly  provoked  at  this  unfeeling  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  his  relation ;  but  throngh  the 
good  offices  of  Oliver's  mother,  and  the  inter- 
cession of  other  friends,  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  and  the  property  was  in  the  end  be- 
queathed to  the  impatient  nephew. 

This  charge  was  first  recorded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  in  his  "  Short  View  of  the  late 
Troubles,"  and  has  been  repeated  in  later  times 
by  Dr  Harris  and  Mr  Noble.  The  author'  of 
the  Memws  of  Cromwell  treats  it  as  a  gratni- 
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my  fabricated  b^  bis  political  adver- 
and  sufficiently  disproreii  by  tbe  un- 
le  fact,  that  Sir  Tiioiaas  Steward  ulti- 
■  made  bim  liis  beir  ;  taking  it  for  grauU 
t  no  oiie  wboie  feelings  were  attacked  ia 
i  a  inaaner,  tvonld  have  been  induced,  by 
tisideration,  to  act  ho  generoiuly.  But, 
it  supporting  tlie  credibility  of  a  itorw 
none  but  tbe  Pi'otectoi-'e  worst  enemiea 
ffish  to  be  true,  it  must  not  be  fui^tten 
e  uncle  liad  no  otber  heirs  to  whom  his 
could  regularly  descend;  that  his  Hster 
lable  to  make  more  than  a  very  small  pro- 
for  her  son,  who  liad  now  eight  or  nine 
^n ;  aiid  that  tiiere  is  no  improbability  in 
iBg  that  the  entreaties  of  the  widow  and 
OHver,  her  brother-in-law,  might  effect 
XHLciliation  which  they  are  said  to  Iiava 
«d.  At  all  events,  as  it  ia  impoBBible  at 
iatant  day  to  exculpate  the  memory  of 
veil  by  the  force  of  now  evidence,  his  in- 
■e  or  guilt  in  the  present  ease  must,  it  is 
le  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  gene- 
adard  of  Ids  cliiiracter  at  that  jieriod  of 

»  surprising  that  so  little  attention  has 
i&id  to  the  following  remarks  by  Arch- 
Williams,  pronounced  at  n  meeting  of 
ivy  Cquncil  m  1645.  Speaking  of  Crom- 
is  grace  says,  "  I  knew  him  at  Buckden, 
ver  knew  his  religion,  being  a  common 
nau  for  sectai'ies,  and  maintaining  their 
ith  stubbornness.  He  never  discoursed 
e  were  pleased  with  your  Majesty  and 
Seen,  and  indeed  he  loves  none  that  are 
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more  than  hii  equals.     Your  MajeUy  did  him 
hut  justice  in  refusing  his  petition  against  Sir 
Thomas  Steward  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  ;  but  he  takes 
them  all  for  his  enemies  that  woidd  not  let  him 
vndo  his  best  friend ;  and  above  all  that  liTe,  I 
think  him  the  most  mindfid  of  an  injury.*'* 
.   It  was  in  the  year  1628  that  he  nrst  appear-* 
•d  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation^  «a  one  of 
the  members  for  the  borough  of  Hontingdon. 
Mr  Noble  narrates  that  he  represented  the  same 
borough  in  the  year  1625,  beinff  the  first  Par* 
liament  of  Charles ;  but  this  is  obyiously  a  mis<* 
take,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  state* 
ment,  supplied  by  the  learned  fiiend  already 
idluded  to.    '<  A  few  years  since  there  was  a 
disputed  election  case  in  the  borough,  which 
was  carried  to  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  it 
became  necessary  that  authenticated  copies  of 
the  returns  should  be  procured  from  the  oriiri* 
nals  in  the  town.    I  e^nined  these,  and  foi^d 
that  CromweU  sat  only  once  for  Huntingdon, 
liamely,  in  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  the 
First,  as  stated  above.     In  the  first  Parliament 
of  that  monarch,  the  former  members,  Sir  Henry 
St  John,  and  Sir  Henry  Mainwaring,  were  re- 
turned." 

CromweU  has  been  blamed  for  some  degree 
of  acrimony  against  the  Church,  when  acting  as 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Religion.  The  Parlia- 
xnent  had  taken  ofiPence  at  some  injudicious  ser- 
mons preached  by  Dr  Mainwaring,  and  con- 
demned him  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  suspended  for  three  years,  and  to  be  de-» 

*  Hacket*8  Life  of  Arcbbiahop  WiUiaacub 
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dared  incapable  of  future  preferment.  Th« 
learned  Divine,  in  compliance  wiih  the  desire 
of  tte  Commons  and  the  JQdgmeiit  of  (he  Peers, 
niiule  a  public  submigaion,  in  whicb,  nmung  other 
thtttj^,  he  confessed  that  in  the  three  sermons 
complained  of,  there  were  danii^erous  passages, 
inferences,  and  scandftloua  exprCRsions.  Not- 
iriths  tan  ding:  thi»,  his  Majesty,  prompted,  it  was 
thought,  by  Land,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Win- 
chest«r,  granted  him  a  AiU  pardon  for  all  erroiv 
committed  by  him,  either  in  speaking,  writing, 
or  printinf ,  and  for  which  he  might  be  hereafter 
qnestioned;  and  in  defiance  of  both  Honsei, 
presented  htm  to  the  living  of  Stamford- Rivera, 
in  Essex,  which  he  was  permitted  to  hold  with 
the  parish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields.  Admittinff 
that  the  Committee  of  Heligion  acted  under  legu 
authority,  and  that  Parliament  Iiad  power  to 
interfere  in  such  matters,  it  follows  that  the 
members  were  justly  entitled  to  express  their 
indignation  at  a  measure  wMch  obviously  de- 
feateid  the  main  object  which  they  had  meant  to 
accomplish.  Cromwell  thought  it  his  duty  to 
"  inform  the  hoose  what  countenance  the  Bishop 
of  Wincheater  did  give  to  some  persons  that 
preached  flat  Popery,  and  mentioned  the  per- 
rons by  name  ;  and  how,  by  this  bishop's  means, 
Maiawaring,  who,  by  censure  of  last  Parliament 
waa  diaabled  from  ever  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  the  chnrch,  and  had  confessed  the  jus- 
tice of  that  censure,  is  nevertheless  preferred  to 
a  rich  living.  If  these,"  says  he,  "  are  the  steps 
to  church  preferment,  what  may  we  expect?" 
This  anecdote,  trivial  as  it  may  appear,  shows  at 
least  th«  bias  which  hia  mind  had  taken,  aad.  vaa 
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ground  on  which  his  opposition  to  g^yemment 
was  thenceforth  to  be  maintained. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament^  Crom- 
well returned  to  the  duties  or  amusements  of 
domestic  life.  In  the  year  1630,  when  a  new 
charter  was  gi*anted  by  the  King  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  Huntingdon,  he  was  appointed  a  jos- 
tice  of  the  peace,  in  conjunction  with  his  old 
schoolmaster  Dr  Beard,  and  Robert  Bernard, 
Esq.,  a  proof  that  his  hostility  to  the  Crown 
was  either  not  known,  or  lightly  regarded. 
But  his  native  town  did  not  now  prove  agree- 
able to  him.  Sir  Oliver,  his  undo,  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  decidedly  loyal,  and 
possessed  sufficient  influence  over  the  townsmen 
to  keep  them  steady  to  the  royal  cause ;  and 
hence  he  could  expect  no  encouragement  in  pur- 
suing the  line  of  policy  to  which  his  views  of 
duty  or  of  interest  had  begun  to  invite  him.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  he  bore  with  impatience  the  pre- 
cedency assumed  by  Dr  Beard,  whose  acade- 
mical rank  entitled  him  to  certain  honours  not 
granted  to  his  ambitious  pupil.  The  embarrass- 
ed state  of  his  aifairs,  too,  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  his  desire  to  remove  to  a  different  part 
.of  the  country.  But,  wliatcver  truth  there  may  be 
in  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  year  1631,  he 
prevailed  upon  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  uncle. 
Sir  Oliver,  to  concur  with  him  in  the  sale  of  the 
.lands  and  tithes  which  belonged  to  the  family, 
in  order  that  he  might  realize  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  would  enable  him  to  engage  in  some 
more  profitable  branch  of  business.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  by  Richard  Oatley  and  Richard 
Oweni  who  paid  L.1900  for  the  lands,  tene- 
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■nents,  leaaea,  and  tidies  belonging  to  tlie  widow 
Cromwell  and  her  son,  situated  in  Huntingdon, 
Godmajichest«r,  and  Bnunptun.  Lord  Sand- 
wich, who  now  possesses  the  said  property,  In- 
formed Mr  Noble  that,  in  the  renfid  of  the 
estates  there  is  a  small  portion  of  Iwid  near 
Godmanchester  still  called  CromwoU's  Swath, 
and  two  acres  in  the  manor  of  Brampton,  which 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Cromwell's  Acres 
— the  only  memorial  of  a  local  nature  which  re- 
mains to  identity  the  residence,  and  perpetuate 
the  fame,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons 
that  Sn^land  has  produced. 

There  is,  indeed,  still  preserved  at  Hunting 
don  a  document  to  which  the  Protector's  sig- 
nature is  affixed.  In  1630,  a  gentleman  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  wished  to 
buy  from  the  burgesses  a  small  piece  of  land 
which  lay  contiguous  to  his  estate.  The  cor- 
poration and  principiil  inhabitants  consented  to 
the  transfer,  but  the  lower  class  of  the  people 
raised  an  outcry  ag^nst  disposing  of  anv  part 
of  their  common  property;  when,  to  obviate 
this  prejudice,  the  intending  purchase):  obtain- 
ed the  signatures  of  as  many  as  were  willingto 
sell  the  little  portion  of  pasture  groimd.  Tha 
third  name  in  the  list  is  that  of  Cromwell,  im- 
mediately after  that  of  his  old  and  stem  precep- 
tor Dr  Beard.  This  occurrence,  perhaps,  is  of 
no  great  moment,  but  it  shows  that  Oliver  had 
notyet  deserted  the  banDers  of  the  aristocracy. 

With  the  money  which  he  had  raised  by  the 
Bale  of  his  property,  Cromwell  stocked  a  faiia 
■oar  8t  Ives,  where  he  devoted  his  attention, 
during  four  or  five  years  to  the  pursuits  of  ftgn^ 
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culture.  His  success,  however,  in  this  new  un-^ 
dertakiufi^,  appears  not  to  have  corresponded  to 
the  usual  activity  of  his  disposition;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  failure,  it 
is  certain  that  his  worldly  affairs  did  not  keep 
pace  either  with  his  reputation  for  piety,  or  with 
nis  influence  among  his  neighbours*  It  has  been 
surmised  that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  devotional  exercises  and  expositions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Instead  of  sending  his  ser- 
vants into  the  fields  at  an  early  hour,  he  detain- 
ed them  at  home,  it  was  said,  to  listen  to  his 
enforcement  of  divine  truth,  or  to  his  iUus* 
trations  of  the  favourite  doctrines  which  at  that 
period  began  to  take  possession  of  the  popular 
mind.  In  the  evening  he  assembled  them  once 
more  to  hear  a  repetition  of  some  lecture  at  which 
he  had  assisted  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  to  re- 
late the  experiences  of  which  it  was  expected 
that  every  good  Christian  preserved  a  minute 
record ;  and  to  compare  the  progress  which  they 
were  severally  making  in  the  course  of  practi- 
cal religion.  Meantime  the  labours  of  the  farm 
were  neglected,  and  the  affairs  of  the  pious  mas- 
ter were  fast  hastening  to  ruin.  The  cold  and 
damp  air,  too,  affected  his  constitution,  while  his 
zoind  became  more  and  more  a  prey  to  the  most 
g;loomy  apprehensions,  the  fruits  of  that  epide- 
mical fanaticism  which  was  then  spreading  over 
both  the  British  kingdoms.  His  appearance  in 
the  parish  church  was  long  remembered,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  generally  wore  a  piece 
of  red  flannel  round  his  neck,  as  he  was  sunject 
to  an  inflammation  in  the  throat,  occasioned  by 
excessive  moisture  aud  impure  air. 
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There  is  probably  mnch  exaggeration  in  the 
above  statement,  not  only  becanse  it  is  founded 
upon  the  representations  of  his  enemies,  but 
more  especicdly  because  it  betrays  the  most  en- 
tire inconsistency  with  the  general  character  of 
Cromwell,  than  whom  none  ever  knew  better 
how  to  accommodate  means  to  ends.  It  is  true 
he  had  not  yet  discovered  an  object  suited  to 
his  genius,  or  calculated  to  rouse  and  interest 
the  latent  powers  of  his  mind ;  and  being  igno- 
rant of  fanning  as  a  branch  of  rural  industry, 
he  might  by  his  best  efforts  only  involve  him- 
self in  deeper  embarrassments,  and  in  more 
hopeless  poverty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  expe- 
riment at  St  Ives  is  said  to  have  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  place  him  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
when,  by  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir 
Thomas  Steward,  he  succeeded  to  a  consider- 
able property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ely, 
which  at  once  procured  for  him  a  more  respect- 
able station  than  he  had  theretofore  occupied, 
and  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  supporting 
his  new  rank.  Mr  Noble  informs  us  that  a 
large  barn  which  Cromwell  built,  still  goes  by 
his  name,  and  that  the  farmer  who  now  rents 
the  lands  which  he  occupied,  marks  his  sheep 
with  the  identical  irons  which  Oliver  used,  and 
which  liave  upon  them  the  letters  O.  C.  In  tlie 
town,  too,  there  yet  remains  a  more  character- 
istic memorial  of  the  Protector, — a  number  of 
swords  possessed  by  various  individuals,  and 
bearing  the  initials  of  the  warlike  agriculturist, 
a  part  of  the  supply,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  he  sent  down  in  the  year  164?2,  and  for 
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which  the  Honse  of  Commons  yot^d  t6  him  a 
hundred  poundf. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Cromwell,  while  he 
resided  at  St  Ives,  continued  to  attend  the  esta<« 
blished  church ;  and  there  is  evidence  on  record, 
that  he  was  occasionally  intrusted  with  the  civil 
business  of  the  parish.  But  it  is  clear,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
tilie  clergy.  He  exerted  all  the  influence  which 
he  possessed  for  the  encouragement  of  fEinatical 
lecturers,  both  there  and  at  Huntingdon ;  and 
it  appears  that  he  used  the  power  with  which 
he  was  invested  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Long  Parliament,  to  persecute  the 
regular  incumbents  under  the  most  frivolous 
pretences.  The  Rev.  Henry  Downett,  was  vi- 
car of  St  Ives  at  the  period  in  question,  who, 
in  the  year  1642,  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Sergeant-at-arms,  for  refusing  to  admit  a  fac- 
tious lecturer,  and  forthwith  sequestered.  Mr 
Reynolds,  the  curate,  was  silenced  by  the  same 
tyrannical  authority,  the  exercise  of  which,  on 
tnis  occasion,  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the 
instigation  of  their  late  townsman,  who,  if  he 
had  been  favourably  disposed  towards  them, 
could  easily  have  prevented  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment.* liie  industrious  compiler  of  the  Me- 
moirs suspects,  that  by  procuring  complaints 
against  them,  he  was  the  direct  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  su£Ferin^  of  these  two  orthodox 
and  loyal  divines.  1  am  the  more  apt  to  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case,  says  he,  as  Cromwell 
seems  to  have  harboured  revenge  against  such 

♦  Walker's  Sofferings  of  the  Clergy. 
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as  Iind  displeased  him,  and  lalsen  it  nhen  ho  Ve- 
caiue  possessed  of  the  means  ;  for,  in  1C4],  hi>, 
with  liis  relation,  Mr  ^'^:dentiDe  Waltun,  inform- 
ed the  ParliameutBgninstagentleiuanof  Hiiiit- 
ingUonshire,  only  for  words  whicli  B'ere  pretend- 
til  to  be  spoken  by  him,  «f  hig-h  and  dangerous 
tun  sequence,  for  wltich  the  poor  man  eiifiered 
many  hardships.* 

Dr  Harris  obtained  frum  the  truftecg  of  llie 
Britislk  Museum  pemiiHsioa  to  copy  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Cromwell  to  his  very  loving 
friend,  Mr  Storie,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Dog,  iu  th« 
Iloyal  Exchange,  London.  It  is  dated  St  Ives, 
January  11,  1636,  and  tlu'ows  so  favonrablii  a 
light  on  the  religions  motives  of  the  author,  llmt 
as  a  contrast  to  the  above  statement,  it  ought 
not  to  be  withheld  : — ■ 

"  Mr  Storie,  among;  the  catalogue  of  thoae 
good  workes  which  your  fellowc  citycenea  and 
our  cuntrie  men  have  doun,  this  will  not  lie  rec- 
koned for  the  least  that  they  have  provided  fiv 
the  feediuge  of  sooles  :  buildinge  of  hospittals 
provides  for  mens  bodyes ;  to  build  materiall 
temples  is  Judged  a  worke  of  pietye;  bat  they 
that  procure  spirituall  food,  they  that  build  up 
spirituall  temples,  they  are  the  men  trulye  cha- 
ritable, trulye  pious.  Such  a  work  as  this  was 
your  erectinffo  tKe  lecture  iu  our  cuatrie,  in  the 
which  you  placed  Dr  Welles,  a  man  of  good- 
nesse  and  Industrie,  and  abilitie  to  do  good  every 
way  :  not  short  of  any  I  know  in  England,  and 
I  am  persuaded,  that  sithence  his  cominge,  the 
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Lord  by  Bim  liath  wrought  much  good  amongit 
us.  It  only  remains  now,  that  he  whoe  &rst 
moved  you  to  this,  put  you  forward  to  the  con- 
tinewance  therof ;  it  was  the  Lord,  and,  there- 
fore, to  him  lifit  we  up  our  harts  that  he  would 
perfect  itt.  And  surely,  Mr  Storie,  it  were  a 
piteous  thinge  to  see  a  lecture  fall  in  the  hands 
of  soe  manie  able  and  godly  men,  as  I  am  peiv 
9waded  the  founders  of  this  are,  in  theise  times 
wherin  we  see  they  are  suppressed  with  too 
much  hast  and  violence  by  the  enemies  of  Grod 
his  truth ;  far  be  it  that  so  much  guilt  should 
jticke  to  your  hands,  who  live  in  a  citye  so  re- 
nowned for  the  clere  shininge  light  of  the  gos*- 
pell.  You  know,  Mr  Storie,  to  withdrawe  the 
pay  is  to  lett  fall  the  lecture,  for  whoe  goeth  a 
warefare  on  his  own  cost  ?  I  beseech  you,  there^ 
fore,  in  the  bowells  of  Jesus  Christ,  putt  it  for- 
ward, and  let  the  good  man  have  his  pay.  The 
soules  of  God  his  children  will  bless  you  for  i^ 
and  soe  shall  I ;  and  ever  rest,  your  lovinge  ser- 
vant in  the  Lord, 

<«  OiiiVER  Cromwell." 

The  estates  to  which  the  nephew  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Steward  succeeded,  were  certainly  far  from 
being  inconsiderable,  although  they  consisted 
rather  of  long  leases  and  tithes  held  under 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  than  of  any  very  exten- 
sive freehold  or  independent  possession.  It  was 
in  the  year  1636  that  he  removed  thither ;  and 
the  auspices  under  which  he  commenced  his  new 
eareer  promised  to  him  ample  and  uninterrupt- 
ed success.  The  clergy,  willing,  perhaps,  to 
purchase  his  friendship,  renewed  the  greater 
part  of  his  leases  for  twenty-one  years^  and  ap- 
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|>ointed  him  to  several  important  trusta,  m  n 
Ireeman  ia  the  Episcopal  city.  But  Cromwell, 
stimulated  I»y  au  ambition  which  rendered  him 
diEi'Oflt«nted,  and  being,  nt  the  same  timp,  the 
victim  of  extravagance  or  thonfrhtlesgneM  in  tha 
management  of  his  pi-ivate  affairs,  could  Snd  no 
happiness  in  the  peaceful  retreat  to  which  hit 
good  fortone  liad  condacted  him. 

It  was  in  the  conrso  of  the  following  year  that 
Oliver,  despairing  of  his  fortnnea  in  England, 
or  indignant  at  the  tyranny  which,  according  to 
his  views,  prevailed  both  in  Church  and  State, 
resolved  to  qait  his  native  land,  and  accompany 
his  cODsin  Hampden  and  other  adventurers  in 
a  voyage  to  America.  The  settlements  in  the 
new  world,  whjcli  were  fast  increasing  in  popU' 
ktiou  and  wealth,  presented  a  desirable  tkBylnai 
to  those  who  thirsted  tor  greater  liberty  thwi 
conid  at  that  time  he  enjoyed  in  the  Britwh 
islands.  Lord  Warwick  had  obtained  n,  grftnt 
of  the  sea  const  of  New  £nglnnd,  extJ'iiding  from 
Karagaasct  river  a  hundred  and  twenty  milei 
towards  the  south-west,  which  he  assigned  in 
1631  to  several  noblemen  and  commonerf, 
among  whom  were  Nathaniel  Rich,  Pym,  and 
John  Hampden  ;  forbidding  bU  colonization 
along  this  porticnlar  tract,  nntil  his  political 
friends  should  he  supplied  with  lands.  The 
government,  actuated  by  that  absurd  policy 
which  appeared  in  almost  all  its  public  deeds 
meant  to  check  the  rising  spirit  of  the  people, 
iasned  a  proclamation,  ptonibiting  every  one 
^m  leaving  the  country  who  had  not  obtained 
a  royal  license.  This  being  found  insufficient, 
-u  order  in  cooncil  was  set  forth,  commandmg 
the  Lord  SivMsaiw  "  to  take  speedy  and  effeo- 
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toal  course  for  the  stay  of  eiglit  ships,  then  in 
the  river  of  Thames,  pr^wred  to  go  to  New 
England,  and  for  putting  on  land  all  the  passen-' 
gers  and  proyisions  therein  intended  for  the 
voyage."  In  these  vessels  were  embarked  Sir 
Arthur  Hazelrig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the 
King  had  afterwards  full  leisure  to  repent  this 
exercise  of  his  authority  ! 

Disappointed  in  the  reli^  which  he  had  ex« 
peeted  to  find  in  a  foreign  land,  he  returned  ta 
EAy  B  prey  to  melancholy  and  the  most  violent 
fanaticism.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  relates,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr  Simcott,  who  was  Cromweirs 
physician,  that  "  his  patient  was  a  most  splene- 
tic man,  and  had  fancies  about  the  cross  which 
stood  in  the  town,  and  that  he  had  been  called 
up  to  him  at  midnight  and  such  unseasonlible 
hours,  very  many  times,  upon  a  strong  feausy 
which  made  him  believe  he  was  then  dying." 
The  letter  already  quoted,  addressed  to  Mrs  St 
Johuj  was  written  at  this  period,  and  expresses 
the  strong  feeling  of  renaorse  and  self-abasement 
with  whidh  he  was  then  agitated.  Nor  were  his 
views  of  the  ftiture  more  cheerful  than  his  re- 
trospect of  the  past.  He  brooded  over  the  evils 
which  his  diseased  imagination  created,  and  saw 
no  recovery  for  his  a£^irs  spiritual  or  temporal 
in  the  distant  perspective  which  opened  up  be* 
fore  him. 

His  active  mind,  however,  soon  afterwards 
found  a  more  congenial  employment,  in  oppo- 
sing a  measure  patronised  by  the  Crown,  and 
universally  regarded  as  fraught  with  the  great«- 
est  advantage  both  to  tiie.  public  and  to  the  in- 
diridmi  proprietors*   .A  scheme  had  been  j^ro- 
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ject«d  for  draining  the  extensive  fens  whiuh  in 
llioso  days  covered  wme  of  the  finest  plains  in 
the  couutiea  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Norttiamp- 
ton,  and  Huntingdon.  The  Enrl  of  Bedford 
ftppeara  tu  have  had  tiic  deepest  interest  in  tlio 
undertaking,  and  to  have  incurred  the  lai^cat 
share  of  expense ;  but  a^  the  work  vos  of  very 
gT^at  magnitude,  the  aid  of  the  King  ivaa  grant- 
ed on  certain  conditions,  which  were  at  once 
iavoui'able  to  the  royal  revenue,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  other  landholders.  As  no  regular  ac- 
conul  of  the  transaction  has  been  preaei-ved,  it 
is  not  easy  to  exj>lain  the  grounds  on  which 
opposition  was  raised  to  this  patriotic  enter* 
prise.  It  has  been  related  that  the  peasantry, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  common- 
ing  in  those  extensive  wastes,  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  draining,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  about  to  be  deprived 
of  so  much  profit  and  amusement.  Various 
claims,  too,  w^ere  urged  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
projjrielurs,  whose  fields  bordered  on  the  fens, 
which  they  imagined  were  not  likely  to  be  re- 
spected in  the' ultimate  division  of  the  reclaimed 
territory.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at 
Huntingdon,  in  which  Cromwell  is  understood 
to  have  inflamed  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
and  encoutiiged  them  to  persevere  in  tbeJr  re> 
sistauce  to  the  King  and  the  nobles,  whom  be 
represented  as  pursuing  their  own  advantage  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  public  good.  His  opposition 
proved  successfid,  and  the  plan,  which  had  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  realized,  was  abandon' 
ed  for  several  years.* 

*  Wurriek'*  IStmlur*,  f.  STl. 
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In  the  volume  entitled,  ^<  Oliver  CSromwell 
and  hii  Times/'  there  is  an  attempt  made  to 
present  this  a£^  in  a  light  considerably  di&« 
renty  and  much  less  creditable  to  the  King.  It 
is  insinuated  that  his  Majesty,  upon  seeing  ths 
work  nearly  completed,  wished  to  seize  a  ham 
portion  of  the  land  for  his  own  use,  and  to  &• 
prive  the  Earl  of  Bedford  <tf  ninety-five  tlioa* 
sand  acres,  which  had  been  set  apart  as  a  remu- 
neration for  his  trouble  and  expense.  But  the 
reader  will  not  find  in  any  contemporary  writer 
the  slightest  authority  for  this  imputation  upon 
the  integrity  of  Charles.  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
relates,  that  the  nobleman  just  named,  and  the 
other  principal  gentlemen  whose  habitations 
bordered  on  the  fens,  <<  made  propositions  unto 
the  King  to  issue  out  commissions  of  sewers  to 
drain  those  lands,  and  ofiered  a  proportion  free- 
ly to  be  given  to  the  crown  for  its  coimtenance 
and  authority  therein.''  He  adds,  that  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  hear  the  claims  of  the 
numerous  persons  who  thought  they  had  certain 
rights  of  commonage,  never  could  satisfy  them, 
although  they  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
The  vulgar  grew  clamorous  against  the  lonk 
and  others  who  had  joined  the  King  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  commissioners  were  with- 
stood by  the  remonstrances  and  threatenings 
which  everywhere  met  their  ears.  Hence  the 
project  was  relinquished  by  all  parties  for  the 
time ;  and  Cromwell,  who  by  his  zeal  and  talent 
had  gained  an  immense  accession  of  popularity, 
was  thereafter  denominated  <<  Lord  of  liie  Fens/' 

The  occurrence  now  mentioned,  although  of 
a  local  and  temjporary  interest^  laid  the  founda^ 


ooQAmd  to  cdl 
deMTibed  bykfa  wwiihij  As 
now  named,  m  one  that  **  wonld  tit  wefTit  Hnt 
mark ;"  aUnding  to  his  p^veveranoe  and  tlie 
firm  hold  which  he  took  of  every  occasion,  by 
means  of  whidi  a  friend  might  be  serred  or  an 
enemy  discomfited.  Ithasbeensaid  too,  I  know 
not  well  on  what  anthority^  that  the  citizens  of 
Cambridge  tookan  interest  indie  question  whick 
respected  the  rights  and  expediency  implied  in 
the  measure  which  Cromwell  opposed,  and  were 
therefore  not  inattentive  to  the  part  which  this 
popular  orator  assumed  in  thwarting  the  views 
of  the  privileged  classes,  ffis  success  in  canvass- 
ing for  the  seat  which  he  afterwards  held,  as 
one  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  been  attributed  to  the  zeal  which, 
he  showed  in  *prot06tiii|r  their  Intereete  in  the 
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marshy  lands.  At  all  events,  it  admits  not  of 
any  doubt,  that  the  ability  displayed  by  him 
against  the  royal  commissioners  at  Huntingdon, 
recommended  him  to  that  more  momentous  duty 
which  he  was  soon  afterwards  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge at  Westminster.* 

The  necessities  of  the  King,  and  the  disturb- 
ed state  of  afiairs  in  Scotland,  rendered  neces- 
sary that  meeting  of  Parliament,  which,  after  a 
long  intenral,  took  place  early  in  the  year  164)0. 
The  reputation  which  Cromwell  had  acquired 
in  Cambridfi^e,  by  his  public  spirit  in  the  dis- 
pute respectmg  the  fens,  as  well  as  by  the  display 
of  his  gifts  in  occasional  preaching,  had  recom- 
mended him  so  e£Pectually  to  the  lower  class  of 
the  burgesses,  that,  as  has  been  already  intima- 
ted, they  elected  him  as  one  of  their  representa- 
tives. Heath  tells  a  stoiy,  with  the  intention 
of  inducing  his  readers  to  believe,  that  the  elec* 
tion  was  not  accomplished  without  some  degree 
of  artifice,  and  that  the  future  Lord  Creneral 
owed  his  return  to  a  successful  stratagem  on 
the  part  of  Timms,  a  member  of  the  common 
council,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  walk  on 
Sundays  to  the  isle  of  Ely  to  hear  his  religious 
addresses,  and  to  be  edified  by  the  purity  of 
his  doctrine.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
indebted  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament 
to  the  influence  of  Hampden,  and  to  the  rising 
fame  of  his  own  character,  as  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  court,  and  an  advocate  for  popular  rights. 
The  only  circumstance  which  throws  any  colour 
of  probability  on  the  narrative  of  the  FLagellum} 

Cmnwelliana,  p.  S. 


Isllie  8nbs<>qnent  elevation  of  Richard  Timmi 
himself;  who,  in  tlie  Parliaments  of  10.54  nnd 
1656,  was  nnminated  to  represent  the  city  of 
Onnibridire,  by  the  Rnlhority  of  the  Protector 
nn<l  his  Council  of  State. 

The  pecuniary  affaira  of  Cromwell  at  tliia  im. 
portant  epoch  of  his  history  have  been  variotw- 
fy  represented.  The  most  probablo  conclngion 
is,  tliat  he  still  retained  a  portion  of  the  funds 
which  he  had  realised  by  the  sale  of  hia  lands 
and  tithes,  when  he  resolved  to  expatriate  him- 
self and  remove  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Dngdale 
saj^,  that  "  bein^  necessitated  by  his  low  con- 
dition to  qoit  a  conntry  farm  which  he  held  at 
St  rve.i,  and  betake  himself  to  mean  1od|pnp;s  in 
Cambridge,  the  schismatical  party  there  chose 
him  a  burgess  for  their  corporation  in  that  un- 
happy Long  Parliament,  whkh  began  at  West- 
minster upon  the  third  of  November,  in  the 
year  one  tnousand  six  hundred  and  forty."  This 
view  of  his  condition  is  completely  contradicted 
ly  tlie  advaneea  which  he  made  in  the  beriiin^ 
M  the  troubles  to  asrirt  the  fnncis  of  tne  par' 
lumentKTT  leaden.  He  contributed  L.500for 
niatag  a  n>rce  to  onuh  ^e  rebellion  in  bvland ; 
)ie  pnrcluued  a  quantity  of  anns,  to  i^ich  aQa- 
rion  haa  been  made,  to  send  down  to  his  native 
eonnty ;  and  he  paid  L.lOO  as  ihs  hire  of  certain 
Vaggona,  provided  for  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
-when  ^ont  to  pat  hia  army  in  motion  Mfobitt 
the  'Sing.  We  vokv  therefore  believe  the  on- 
ikot  of  a  tract,  cwed  the  "  Myatery  of  iki 
gooi  old  OKiae,'  ttIio  aaaerta  fliat "  there  yere 
btters  (rf  CromweU  to  be  aeen  In  the  hands  of 
«  pomn  <hF  qnaUty,  triurdn  bo  nenttona  hiS 
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whole  estate  to  amount  to  about  L.ldOOy  wUdi 
at  that  tune  (prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,)  he  intended  to  lay  out  upon  a  pur- 
chase of  drained  fen-lands."  The  possession 
of  such  a  sum  might,  it  is  clear,  enable  him  to 
make  all  the  disbursements  above  mentioned; 
and  assuredly  the  extent  of  his  benevolences  at 
that  critical  moment,  demonstrates  that  he  had 
resolved  to  identify  his  future  fortunes  with 
the  issue  of  the  great  contest  in  which  the  na- 
tion was  about  to  engage. 

The  description  given  of  Cromwell  at  this 
period  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  although  iami* 
liar  to  most  readers,  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  subject  in  hand  that  it  cannot  be  omitted. 
<<  I  have  no  mind,''  says  the  knight,  <<  to  give  an 
ill  character  of  him,  for  in  his  conversation  to 
me  he  was  ever  friendly ;  though  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  day,  finding  me  ever  incorrigible,  and 
liaving  some  inducements  to  suspect  me  a  tarn* 
perer,  he  was  sufficiently  rigid.  The  first  time 
that  ever  I  took  notice  of  him  was  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Parliament  held  in  November 
1640,  when  I  vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly 
young  gentleman ;  for  we  courtiers  valued  our- 
selves much  upon  our  good  clothes.  I  came  one 
morning  into  the  House  well  clad,  and  perceived 
a  gentleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very 
ordinarily  apparelled,  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth 
suit  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill 
country  tailor :  his  linen  was  plain  and  not  very 
clean,  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood 
upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not  much  larger 
than  his  collar :  his  hat  was  without  a  hat-band, 
M*  Stature  was  Qf  a  good  sise,  his  sword  studf 


•9o8e  to  bis  side,  Iiis  coHntenance  swollen  »nd 
reddish,  hia  voice  sliju-p  and  uutuncalile,  oiid  hii 
eloquence  fuU  wf  ferraur,  fortho8ubject-inalt«r 
would  not  bear  much  of  rcRsoii ;  it  being  in  b». 
half  of  a  servant  of  Mr  Prynn's,  wlio  liad  dis- 
persed libels  against  the  Queen  for  her  dnnciiw', 
and  such  like  innocent  and  courtly  siwrts;  and  he 
aggravated  the  hnpri^onmeiit  of  this  man  by  tlia 
Council  Table  nnto  that  height,  that  one  would 
have  believed  the  very  gorcrtinient  itself  ItacI 
been  in  great  danger  by  it.  I  siucerely  profeip 
it  lessened  much  my  reverence  unto  tnat  great 
council,  for  he  was  veiy  much  Iiearkened  unto. 
And  yet  I  lived  to  see  tliis  very  gentleman) 
whom  out  of  no  ill  will  to  him  I  thus  describe, 
by  multiplied  good  successes,  iuid  by  real  bat 
usurped  power — having  had  a  better  tailor  and 
more  converec  among  good  company — in  my 
own  I'yi',  wlu'iL  for  six  weeks  together  I  was  a 
prisoner  in  ioM  sergeant's  hands,  and  daily  wei^ 
ed  at  Whitehall,  appear  of  a  great  and  majestw 
deportment  and  comely  presence.  Of  him, 
tkerefore,  I  will  aay  no  morC)  bnt  that  rerily  I 
believe  he  vaa  extraordinaiily  designed  for  tboae 
extraordinanthiagB  which  one  whde  most  vick* 
edly  and  faciiionnuly  he  acted,  and  at  another 
M  ancceisfiilly  and  greatly  performed." 

I  liave  less  pleasure  in  quoting  the  worda  of 
Dr  Sooth,  who  is  aaid  to  have  been  nffideatl^ 
eonplusant  to  the  Protector  when  in  the  plem- 
tndflirf his  power,  but  who,  in  abri^apace  aft«r 
tbe  RcstontioD,  speaks  of  him  as  ioUowa : — 
»  Who  HxatiuidhAdiBBch  »  bankrupt,  beggar- 
fyfiilom  tM  Cromwall  first  entering  the  parli»- 
>etf  Booh,  iritb  K  fAreod^PFE  torn  pJmA  a»<'^ 
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greasy  hai^  (and  perhaps  netther  of  €kem  paid 
for,)  coald  have  siupected  that  in  the  course  of 
so  few  yearsy  he  should,  by  the  murder  of  one 
Bang  and  the  banishment  o£  another,  ascend  the 
throne,  be  invested  in  the  royal  robes,  and  want 
nothing  of  the  state  of  a  Song  but  the  changing 
of  his  hat  into  a  crown  ?" 

The  following  anecdote  confirms  still  jfarther 
the  same  view  of  Cromwell's  appearance  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  celebrated  republi- 
can legislature :  Lord  Digby,  going  down  the 
Parliament  stairs  with  Mr  Hampden,  and  not 
knowing  Oliver  personally,  said,  "  Pray,  Mr 
Hampden,  who  is  that  man,  for  I  see  he  is  on  onr 
side  by  his  speaking  so  warmly  to-day?" — "  That 
sloven,**  said  Mr  Hampden,prophetically,  <<  whom 
you  see  before  you,  hath  no  ornament  in  his 
speech ;  that  sloven,  I  say,  if  we  should  ever 
come  to  a  breach  with  the  King,  which  GU)d  for« 
bid  I  in  such  a  case,  I  say,  that  sloven  will  be 
the  greatest  man  in  England.*' 

No  wise  panegyrist  of  Cromwell  will  miun- 
tain  that,  in  point  of  wealth,  learning,  eloquence, 
dress,  or  any  external  accomplishment,  he  could 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  majority  of  the 
members  even  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
secret  of  his  elevation,  therefore,  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  exercise  of  talents  which  were  entirely 
independent  of  those  outward  advantages,  which, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  conciliate  attention, 
and  bespeak  a  favourable  hearing  even  in  the 
most  &ctious  assembly.  Fervour,  zeal,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  sulgect  under  debate,  command  at 
length  the  most  reluctant  auditor}  and  confer  the 

charm  of  oratory  on  a  bare  statement  of  facts. 
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.    TUeehiptirywludiV'bemdeveMrto  A^ 

^dooMitio  hmorj  of  Ch?ofnweD^  jmy.he  pnpttly 

eondpjed:  wMi  a;  ihort  deiq^ptW  ef^Me  p^g- 

•on.    He  is  nid  to  hfure  beea  m  endT  KGb  of  a 

niDiut  make  aad  eoiiftitati9B9  and  hisaipect 

miuilf 9  though' downish.  "At  a  later  period^  he 

became  what  Noble  calls  **  rather  a  coarse-look- 

'ing  manJ*    He  had  suffered  much  from  the  Ai- 

tigiiea  of  a  militarYlifeyfitHii  the  anxiety  which 

anrroonded  the  high  station  to  which  ne  nlti- 

matdy  attdned,  and  perhaps  from  the  disa]^- 

pdntments  inddent  to  an  ambition  whidi  aiipi- 

red  to  a  sUll  more  lofly  eminence.  His  counte- 

I  nance  was  nsnally  weather-beaten^  his  complex- 

.ion  sdlow^  his  reatores  strongly  marked,  and 

his  nose  of  a  flaming  red.   In  a  Tdane  elititMl 

Boiler's  Remains^  it  is  sdd  tiiat  «  Cromwell 

'wants ndther  wardrobe  nor  armour ;  his  lace  was 

naturally  bfUff,  and  Us  skin  may  fiimish  you  with 

a  rostf  coat  of  mail ;  you  would  think  he  had 

been  christened  in  a  limerpit,  and  tanned  aUYe," 


^0  tm  or 

There  ii  mnck  more  abnse  of  tliifl  contemptible 
kind  to  be  found  in  other  royalist  writers,  who^ 
when  the  goremment  was  restored,  thought 
they  could  not  supply  too  strong  food  to  ^ratify 
the  appetite  for  revenge  which  the  seyenties  of 
the  Protectorate  had  excited.  It  is  not  to  h% 
questioned,  howerer,  that  his  physiognomy  must 
have  presented  a  particular  conformation.  Cla- 
rendon  says,  <<  that  he  had  something  singular 
and  unmcious  in  his  look  and  ai>pearance.'' 
And  a  lady,  who  records  her  recollections  of 
him  in  the  Annual  Register,  remarks,  that  when 
she  saw  him,  his  fftce  was  very  pale,  and  his  nose 
of  a  deep  red.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  in 

point  of  look,  manner,  and  expression,  he  left 

-every  other  competitor  far  behind  him  in  the 

race  of  fame  and  power.    He  rose  to  a  rank 

higher  than  any  subject  in  England  had  ever 

•  His  eyebrows,  we  are  told,  were  large  and  sliaggy, 
bis  oountenance  approaching  to  the  circular,  and  the  fta- 
tore  already  so  oftaa  mentioned,  attracted  the  attention  ef 
every  beholder*  When  Mijor- General  Massey  was  in- 
troduced to  the  presenoe-ohamber  at  the  Hague,  after  his 
escape  from  England,  immediately  after  the  violent  death 
of  Charles  the  First,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  by  way 
of  drollery,  aslced  him  "  how  01iyer*s  nose  did  ?"  Cle- 
ment WaUcer  says,  that  when  Cromwell  ordered  the  sol- 
diers to  fire,  in  the  insurrection  of  the  London  appren- 
tloeif  ^  hia  note  looked  as  prodigiously  upon  you  as  a  co- 
met )"  and  speaking  of  the  goyemment  making  treason  no 
treason,  he  adds,  that  should  the  House  vote  that  "  Oli- 
ver's nose  is  a  ruby,  they  would  expect  you  to  swear  i^ 
and  fight  for  it.**  The  reader  who  can  derive  amusement 
from  this  low  wit,  wiU  find  some  more  eztracta  at  the 
and  of  tht  volume^  Kols.B*  r* 


i,  eniifld  with  Urn  Urn  $mrtimiAim  of  a 

BsdUa  portion  of  dw  Mopbir  eonuiunidad 
of  foreum  nallQiiiy  and  Jiai  left  a 

vriU  in  dl  fbtiue  timet  oontinoe  to 

r/It  musty  tiifliefor^  be  aeabjeet  of  in* 
fgmeti^aMLULimM  tb  origin  of 
NHuee  wlufihjpadnally  prodooedtlnitnn* 
I  Modition  of  tiiingi,  the  eieol^ef  iridck 
ifliflbniiia  iiitto  JJuiyiMlw' ■  >»Wfldt  af 

|iom  andflieaalietitnliatfie^pdil^Mh 
Hik  and  state,  altogetiher  alaioini  to  tke 
fcpeeiile.  A  brief  xtviev  of  the  leading 
iMand  erents  wliidijpnred  Ibe  iv»f  te 
■wtions  of  tlia  Long  Itel&nieol»  and  tilt 
lien  Jif  CffiTwr  Graonrditi  wiU  eonetital9 
lin  aaliieot  ef  the  foQowiny  dhapterir 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Containing  a  short  Account  (^the  PoUHotd  and 
jReHgioiu  Principles  which  led  to  the  Civil  War 
in  tJte  reign  of  Charles  the  FirsL 

Although  no  conclusions  are  more  tincer- 
tain  than  those  which  rest  upon  the  philosophy 
of  history,  it  is  nerertheless  perfecuy  obnoiu 
that  we  shall  read  in  vain  the  annals  of  the  hii-i 
man  race,  unless  we  derire  from  them  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  motives  which  influence  man 
in  his  social  relations,  and  of  those  more  gene- 
ral principles  upon  which  all  government  must 
have  its  ultimate  support.  It  is  the  error  of 
ignorant  statesmen  to  account  for  the  most  im- 
portant events  by  a  reference  to  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves 
placed,  instead  of  looking  back  to  the  progress 
of  the  opinions  which  had  produced  the  crisis 
which  they  wish  to  regulate,  or  of  endeavour- 
ing to  detect  the  source  of  the  evil  which  they 
are  desirous  to  remedy.  They  are  disposed  to 
regard  the  movement  before  their  eyes  as  the 
result  of  causes  which  had  not  operated  before, 
and  which  are  not  likely  to  be  called  into  action 
again ;  and  hence,  they  not  only  lose  the  most 
valuable  lessons  of  practical  wisdom^  but  yolon- 
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tarily  shut  their  eyes  upon  tlio  path  through 
wliich  they  might  escape  from  all  the  difficulties 
hy  which  they  feel  themselves  surrounded. 

The  history  of  a  reyolution,  in  particular, 
cannot  fail  to  be  instructire,  because  it  usually 
proceeds  from  desires  and  passions  which  are 
openly  avowed,  and  are  in  fact  incapable  of  con- 
cealment. In  this  case  the  effect  appears  so 
closely  combined  with  the  cause,  that  the  exa« 
mination  of  the  one  immediately  reveals  the 
nature  of  the  other :  and  although  the  varying 
circumstances  of  political  life,  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  necessarily  give  rise  to  peculiarities 
in  the  source  and  character  of  the  innovations 
proposed,  still  a  knowledge  of  the  permanent 
principles  of  the  hmnan  heart  will  prove  a  safe 
guide  to  him  who  has  understanding  enough  to 
profit  by  experience.  In  tracing  the  natural 
history  of  the  globe,  our  enquiries  arc  impeded^ 
not  by  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  nor  hy  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed,  nor  even  by 
the  absence  of  phenomena  similar  to  those  to 
which,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, our  geological  conclusions  must  be  restrict- 
ed ;  but  by  the  conviction  that  in  the  structure, 
as  well  as  in  the  early  convulsions  to  which  our 
planet  has  been  subjected,  certain  physical  ener- 
gies must  have  been  employed  which  have  long 
ceased  to  act,  and  which  have  only  left  effects 
sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  us  to  conjecture 
the  amazing  extent  of  their  power.  The  agita- 
tions of  the  social  and  political  world,  on  the 
contrary,  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  ap- 
parent aberration  of  astronomical  bodies,  which 
can  be  explained.upon  principles  which  are  well 
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known,  and  act  with  a  regular  and  constant  force 
in  a  determinate  direction. 

The  British  Rcrolution,  which  assumed  a  dis- 
tinct form  in  the  days  of  the  First  Charles,  and 
wa&xiompleted  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second, 
originated  in  causes  which  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  period  which  witnessed  the  accession  of 
the  Tudors.  The  same  great  changes  in  the 
state  of  society  which  ied  to  the  Reformatioo, 
opened  up  the  path  in  which  the  patriots  of 
England  advanced  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  not  less  important  object,  which  was  never 
long  absent  from  their  views  during  the  century 
which  preceded  the  invasion  of  William  the 
Third.  The  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  pro- 
perty among  the  commons  was  the  main  agent, 
which  effected,  by  a  gradual  but  irresistible 
operation,  the  improvement  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  enlargement  of  civil  liberty.  At  a  still 
earlier  period,  indeed,  the  theory  of  government 
had  attained  to  considerable  perfection ;  for  the 
spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  under  which  the 
forms  of  political  society  were  originally  esta- 
blished in  this  country,  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  claims  of  personal  freedom  in  all  classes 
but  the  very  lowest.  In  opposition  to  the  weak 
and  arbitrary  administration  of  Henry  the  Third, 
authority  was  extorted  from  the  Crown  to  elect 
and  retui*n  to  Parliament  two  knights  for  each 
shire,  two  citizens  for  each  city,  two  burgesses 
for  each  borough,  and  two  barons  for  each  cinque 
port,  to  represent  the  commons,  or  community 
at  large.  The  reigns  of  Edward  the  First  and 
of  his  grandson  were  distinguished  by  some  im- 
portant accessions  to  popohu:  privileges ;  and  if 
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we  uii(;lit  judge  of  tho  ei^teot  of  liberty  wbiuh 
was  enjoyed  by  tbeinoaDS  and  precaiilioiia  wh'iiik 
were  used  for  its  support,  there  would  be  no 
raibuess  in  axsurting-  that  the  frBine  of  £ngli«h 
law  alre^y  embodied  the  leading  principles  uf 
a  free  constitution. 

But  however  jicrfect  the  theoretical  outline 
migbt  appear,  tlie  administration  of  the  ^vern- 
ment  in  a  rude  age  must  hare  admitted  many 
exceptions  to  a  complete  security  of  either  per- 
son or  property.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  the 
frequent  wara  in  whi(,'h  the  country  was  enfpi- 
ged,  and  the  tnrbulence  of  the  more  powerful 
barony  the  voice  of  law  could  not  be  heard,  so 
&s  to  extend  its  protection  to  the  lower  order* 
of  the  people ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  success- 
liil  pureuits  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  bad 
raised  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  eounties 
in  the  scale  of  weidth  and  intelligence,  that  the 
real  benefits  of  thi<  constitution  began  to  be  en- 
joyed. Huth  is  the  natural  curioHity  inhei-ent 
in  the  human  mind,  thnt  whenever  men  have 
the  nieatij  of  liil'ormatioii  placed  within  their 
reach,  they  are  found  to  examine  and  compare ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  grosser  corruptions 
of  national  policy  can  only  be  maintiuned  by  force, 
or  by  the  dread  of  greater  evils  which  would 
attend  their  instant  removal.  It  is  accordingly 
trorthy  of  observation,  tliat  so  early  as  the  reign 
«f  Henry  the  Fifth,  "  the  times  were  now  come 
about  when  light  began  to  spring  forth,  con- 
BcieDce  to  bestir  itself,  and  men  to  study  the 
Scriftares.  Tlus  was  imputed  to  the  idleness 
and  carelessness  of  the  clergy,  who  suffered  the 
Diads  of  yoQiig  BchoUurs  to  luxnriate  into  erron 
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of  diviuity,  for  want  of  patting  them  on  to  otiier 
learning,  and  gave  no  encouragement  to  ttudies 
of  human  learning,  hy  preferring  those  that  were 
deserving.  The  Conyocation,  taking  thig  into 
consideration,  do  decree  that  no  person  shall 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  any  office  ai  vicar* 
general,  commissary,  or  official,  nnlest  he  shall 
first  in  the  university  have  taken  deffrees  in  iht 
CIVIL  or  CANON  LAWS.  A  shrowd  trick  this  was 
to  stop  the  growth  of  the  study  of  divinity  aad 
WicKLiFF*8  way ;  and  to  embeUish  men's  minds 
with  a  kind  of  learning  that  may  gain  them  pre- 
ferment, or  at  least  an  opinion  of  abilities  be* 
yond  the  common  strain,  and  dangerous  to  bs 
meddled  with."  * 

Such  expedients  for  perpetuating  the  reigit 
of  ignorance  cannot  be  attended  with  much  sue* 
cess,  and  will  never  be  resorted  to  by  those  who 
have  learned  to  read  the  "  signs  of  the  times." 
The  devices  of  the  clergy  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury bore  some  resemblance  to  the  narrow  views 
of  James  and  of  his  son  Charles,  who,  when  they 
found  their  subjects  becoming  more  than  usually 
serious,  gave  orders  to  republish  the  Book  of 
Sports.  In  both  cases  we  perceive  a  degree  of 
practical  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  men,  who,  to 
prolong  the  duration  of  night,  should,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  desire  the  windows  to  be  curtained 
and  additional  candles  to  be  brought.  More  in- 
telligent and  vigilant  rulers  would,  in  either  in- 
stance, have  studied  the  indications  of  a  new  era 
about  to  open  upon  the  theological  and  political 
world,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  exer^ 

>.*  Bacon*8  Discotirses,  Part  !I. 
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tiMs  li»iHddh  ilM^iiiiglift  Worikd,  wiietli«r«i 
dbHrteo^  to  sfttidfy  ito  dainiB. 
Bvl^wiB  BMSt  noc  peimit  onnehrw  to  dflsto 

upQttliheMnotor  esoMi  of  tlial  menuifsble^c^ 
ttmtnjpkd/whkk  detpnred  duuies  of  lifts  and 
nModrOramwdl  to  rapremo  power,  Itnsrbe 
iwadtjuti  to^dbrtnro^  that  to  the  poKcr  of  Hawy 
VIL,  wha.  ipeiit  the  gfestor  pert  €i  ih  ragn  in 
•lodjiig^fceir  to  depress  the  noUee  nd  ei»IC 
the  duMe;  aiaf  be  ascribed  thoae  hif  h  jMfioiM 
of  the  Uulj  prarogativse  whioh  hit  ton  and 
grand-dangBiHr  rednoed  to  practice,  and  which 
Jamee  the-  lint  taade  the  gnbject  of  karoed 
eommeatarioa».   The  wart  of  the  RoiCi  had  re* 
daced  mmjiif  the  greater  baroM  to  noTorty 
or  embarnHWenti  wnfle  the  increase  ot  Inrary 
iBflameddmn  wilh  the  desire  of  Vtwhag  in' a 
style  of-expense  naknown  to  their  more  tmgtl 
ancestors.  Henryi  to  gratify  their  hamonr,  and 
acc<Hnplidii  his  own  purposes,  permitted  them  to 
sell  their  estates,  a  priyilege  not  attached  to  the 
charter  by  which  they  originally  held  their  fiefs; 
aod  at  the  same  time  prohibited  them  from 
maintaioi^  their  wonted  bands  of  armed  fol- 
lowers,   "niese  two  measures,  indeed,  the  un- 
restricted allowance  to  dispose  of  their  lands, 
and  the  interdiction  of  their  numerous  retainers, 
natarally  accompanied  each  other,  and  the  crafty 
king  lived  long  enough  to  appreciate  the  effects 
of  his  contrivance  in  the  degradation  of  many 
of  his  principal  tenants,  and  in  the  increasing 
influence  of  that  more  active  class,  whose  pro- 

Sirty  consisted  in  money  and  medianical  skill, 
e  saw  the  soil  of  his  kingdom  passinflT,  year 
ifter  yewPt  iistelbe  hands  of  m^o,  wh9  «W»«* 

y8 
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no  other  privileges,  and  aspired  to  no  higher 
consequence,  than  sach  as  always  belong  to 
wealth  in  a  free  country  ;  and  he  possessed  art 
sufficient  to  transfer  to  the  crown  all  the  power 
and  reverence  which  his  titled  vassals  had  con- 
sented to  relinquish. 

The  Eighth  Henry,  who  was  formed  by  nature 
to  be  a  despot,  mounted  the  throne  with  the 
determination  to  maintain  all  the  ground  whidi 
his  father  had  gained.  Lord  Bacon  informs  ns, 
that  when  this  prince  assumed  the  sceptre  of 
England,  "  there  was  no  such  thing  as  any  great 
and  mighty  subject  who  might  any  way  eclipse 
or  overshadow  the  imperial  power."  With  this 
advantage  on  the  side  of  regal  authority,  he 
brought  with  him  to  the  administration  of  ai' 
£ftirs  a  spirit  of  that  firm  and  steady  temper, 
which  was  well  fitted  to  break  the  edge  of  any 
rising  opposition.  Besides  the  confidence  of 
youth,  he  was  of  a  nature  so  elate  and  impe- 
rious, so  resolved  and  fearless,  that  no  resistance 
could  succeed,  and  hardly  any  thought  of  it  could 
be  entertained,  against  him.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
says,  that  he  feared  nothing  but  the  falling  of  the 
heavens,  and  that  though  he  was  a  man  <<  under- 
neath many  passions,  he  was  above  all  fear." 
Still  it  was  long  before  he  thought  himself  se- 
cure against  the  Barons,  the  old  enemies  of  the 
throne ;  and,  therefore,  he  employed  every  me- 
tliod  of  artifice  and  rapine  to  sink  them  much 
tower  than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
state.  He  did  not  consider  the  wise  maxim  re- 
peated by  Lord  Verulam,  that  "  depression  of 
tbe  nobility  may  make  a  king  more  absolute,  but 
U  will  at  the  same  time  make  him  less  safe ;"  on 
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the  contrary,  he  pnrsned  the  object  beqneathed 
to  him  by  his  father,  and  laboured  to  establish  the 
prerogative  on  the  ruins  of  the  privileged  orders. 
With  this  view,  he  followed  the  same  example, 
in  placing  churchmen  in  all  the  offices  of  trust, 
and  in  encouraging  to  the  utmost  all  branches 
of  trade  and  commerce ;  preferring  to  owe  what- 
ever  obligations  he  might  be  obliged  to  contract, 
to  the  wealthy  merchants  who  flourished  imder 
his  government,  rather  than  to  the  haughty 
lords,  who  were  ever  wont  to  dispute  the  pre- 
tensions of  majesty.  His  power,  too,  was  great- 
ly augmented  by  that  decided  step  towards  the 
Reformation  which  threw  ofi^  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  From  that  moment  the  throne  did  not 
only  rest  on  its  own  basis,  as  having  no  longer 
any  dependence  on  the  papal  chair ;  it  rose  still 
higher  than  ever,  for  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion was  not  thereby  anniliilated  but  transferred, 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  Roman  pontiff  now 
centred  in  the  person  of  the  King.  The  remain- 
der of  his  reign  shows  that  he  was  politic  enough 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  which 
the  course  of  events  had  placed  within  his  reach. 
The  high  authority  in  spirituals  which  he  had 
gained,  enabled  him  to  hold  all  men,  who  either 
feared  or  desired  greater  innovations,  in  the 
most  entire  dependence.  In  a  word,  every  thing 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  regal 
power.  The  amazing  revolution  to  which  his 
ungovernable  passions  gave  rise,  was  hailed  by 
a  majority  of  the  nation  as  a  deliverance  from  a 
galling  and  most  invidious  tyranny,  and  was 
therefore  thought  worthy  of  support,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  greatest  sacrifices.    For  this 
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reason,  the  Parliament  went  readily  tloag  with 
tlic  King  in  all  his  measures  ;  and,  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times,  was  constantly  obse- 
quious to  him,  even  in  the  most  capricious  and 
inconsistent  acts  of  his  goremment. 

The  despotism  which  Henry  exercised,  being 
in  no  small  degree  connected  with  the  peculiar 
cast  of  his  temper,  was  somewhat  modified  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  son  and  two 
daughters  administered  the  government.  But 
the  spirit  with  which  he  animated  the  body  po- 
litic remained  still  unchanged.  In  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  the  claims  of  the  prerogative  were  as 
high,  and  the  power  of  Parliament  as  low,  as 
dui-ing  the  reign  of  her  imperious  father.  The 
main  object  of  her  people,  for  many  years  after 
she  ascended  the  throne,  was  to  secure  the  in- 
terests of  Protestantism ;  and,  to  gain  an  end  of 
such  transcendent  importance  to  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare,  they  were  willing  to  post- 
pone all  considerations  which  respected  merely 
the  balance  of  power  among  the  di£Berent  orders 
of  the  state.  Besides,  there  was  so  little  har- 
mony among  the  professors  of  religion,  whether 
of  the  new. form  or  the  old,  that  the  Queen  had 
notliing  to  fear  from  their  combination ;  and  as 
her  life  was  threatened  by  fanatical  individuals 
at  home,  and  her  country  by  bigoted  sovereigns 
abroad,  all  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  how- 
ever much  they  might  disagree  on  minor  points, 
united  in  their  determination  to  defend  her 
^^jcsty,  and  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  truth,  Elizabeth  owed  much  of 
her  strength  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of  her 
subjects  on  the  great  article  of  reUgious  belieft 


ed  from  the  deed«  and  proclaiiutioin  oi' 
o  immediate  anccston. 
:  not  surprijinfT,  theretbrp,  tkat  vhta  the 
'  the  Stoarts  ascended  the  ihnme  of  Enr- 
te  should  hart'  fallen  into  the  miitake  at 
ling  tliat  he  I)ad  rncceeded  to  an  dMolatc 
vhy.  Jame^,  it  in  obrtou^  mifr^t  bart 
lined  that  liii  notion*  of  the  prerofmtiTc 
hcMe  which  he  inherited  with  the  rrown  ; 
lat,  wliateTer  mig'ht  be  nrel«ndMl  from 
cfaes  into  remoter  time«,  his  rfnty  wa*  to 
the  sorereipTitv  on  the  footing  on  whirli 
stood  for  serenil  Fnrce«fion«,  and  on  whith 
nnllr  stood  when  the  admini^tmtion  fell 
IS  handii.  Il  is  a  remarkable  feet,  however, 
he  Tndor  princes,  arropint  and  defpotic 
y  were,  never  venturefl  npon  any  extra* 
iry  ptretch  of  power,  hut  with  the  conm^ 
of  Parliament.  Eren  the  jnrUdiction  of 
tar-Ch&mher  was  confirmed  hr  *tatDt« ; 
premacy  of  (he  sorerei^  wb«  e»tkhlii>hed 
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•respect  for  the  ancient  forms  of  business,  that  he 
induced  or  compelled  the  legislature  to  afford 
countenance  to  his  most  tyrannical  measures. 
Nay,  he  extorted  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people  that  mostextraordinary  of  all  concessions) 
that  his  proclamations  should  hare  the  force  of 
laws  ;  a  resolution  which  was  embodied  in  a  rer 
gular  statute,  bearing  date  the  thirty-first  year 
of  his  reign. 

Henry,  and  even  Elizabeth,  sought  a  cover  for 
their  attacks  on  the  constitution,  by  acting  in 
an  apparent  concert  with  the  two  Houses  of 
Parhament.  But  nothing  is  more  obvious,  at 
the  same  time,  than  that  the  reg|d  power  was 
aU  the  while  exercised  in  so  high  and  arbitrary 
a  manner,  as  gradually  to  destroy  the  belief  that 
the  people  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  bene- 
fits of  a  free  constitution.  Even  the  langpuage 
of  the  legislature  itself,  with  the  decrees  of 
lawyers,  and  the  doctrines  of  divines,  ran  de< 
cidedly  in  favour  of  an  unlimited  prerogative. 
The  <*  crown  had  been  declared  supreme,  and 
to  have  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  oi 
ilus  realm,  and  in  eJl  causes  ;*'  James,  therefore, 
reasoning  with  perfect  accuracy  upon  the  sta^ 
tutes  and  precedents  with  which  the  practice  of  a 
hundred  years  had  supplied  him,  pronounced  the 
King  of  England  to  be  above  all  law ;  and  even 
Elizabeth,  .who  was  not  so  much  disposed- to 
prate  about  abstract  right,  occasionally  check- 
ed her  Parliaments  by  reminding  them,  that  it 
was  not  their  part  to  meddle  with  vrh^t  concern- 
ed the  prerogative  royal,  and  the  high  points  of 
government. 

The  constitutional  reader  does  not  require  to 


DMctiiig  and  dispenatng  with  tlie  laws 
],  bnt  merely  the  Independence  of  the 
with  respect  to  all  forei^  itntei, 
.ril  or  eccleBi&sticaL  The  divine  right, 

divinum,  claimed  for  the  hereditary 
of  England,  waa  urg^ed  in  opposition 
nita,  wTio,  to  weaken  tlie  sentiment  of 
to  a  heretical  prince,  taug'ht  erery- 
onghout  the  nation,  that  ree;al  nntho- 
0  ipiritual  sanction,  but  originated  ez- 
D  the  will  ofthe  people.  The  Puritans, 

difl«rent  views,  coincided  with  the 
thedoctrinenowmentioned;  and  hence, 
mdBtion  of  the  throne  seemed  about 
XB  by  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  so 
9  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  Sliza- 
Aergy  of  the  Establislunent  laboured 
that  all  regular  power  is  of  God,  and 

reign  by  nis  appointment,  and  as  his 

«        ITmin   tlinao   roiisoa.   BtiAt^nlnlinnB 
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The  tame  monaroh,  too,  wlifle  he  diigosted  the 
pride  of  the  nobility,  by  a  profuse  and  indiioii- 
minate  grant  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  their 
order,  bullied  the  Commons,  whose  power  he 
was  so  little  able  to  resist,  that  the  many  triumphs 
which  they  gained  over  his  necessities,  gave  them 
the  fidl  knowledge  of  their  weight  and  import* 
ance,-— a  knowledge  which  proved  very  fatal  to 
his  successor.  It  would  have  required  more 
ability  than  James  possessed,  to  keep  at  bay  the 
powerful  factions  which  threatened  the  peace  of 
his  government,  and  to  conceal  from  them  the 
real  weakness  of  the  crown ;  but  as  his  reign 
was  never  agitated  by  war,  the  patriots,  who 
watched  for  an  opportunity  to  check  his  preten- 
sions, saw  his  days  come  to  an  end  without  any 
diminution  of  his  darling  prerogative. 

Charles  the  First,  it  must  now  be  seen,  en« 
tered  upon  power  at  a  very  inauspicious  moment 
He  inherited  from  his  father  a  set  of  notions 
very  unfit  for  a  limited  monarchy ;  and  it  un« 
fortunately  happened,  that  the  lessons  bestowed 
upon  him  in  the  closet  were  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  history  of  the  country 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  govern.  The  ri- 
sing spirit  of  liberty  had  gained  much  strength 
since  the  days  of  Henry,  and  had  thrown  off 
many  of  the  incumbrances  which  impeded  its 
progress  in  the  four  subsequent  reigns.  There 
was  no  longer  any  foreign  enemy  to  dread ;  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  now  fully  es- 
tablished ;  and  the  more  powerful  parties  at  home 
had  ceased  to  regard  one  another  with  that  ran- 
corous jealousy  which  marked  the  first  steps  of 
their  dissension.    The  great  body  of  the  com« 
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mons^  too,  were  desirous  to  revive  the  original 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  thereby  to 
place  persona]  liberty  and  property  on  a  more 
secure  foundation  than  they  had  enjoyed  from 
the  death  of  Richard  the  lliird. 

It  was,  therefore,  tacitly  resolved  to  extort 
from  the  young  King  a  relinquishment  of  the 
more  offensive  parts  of  the  prerogative,  in  re- 
turn for  the  supplies  of  money,  which  they  knew 
he  would  soon  be  compelled  to  solicit.  Nor  waa 
their  expectation  on  this  head  either  ill-found- 
ed, or  long  delayed.  The  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  against  Spain,  threw  him  immediately 
upon  the  resources  of  Parliament ;  the  leaders 
of  which,  having  concerted  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions, made  known,  by  the  most  unambiguous 
proceedings,  their  firm  determination  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  Executive  within  much  narrower 
limits  than  had  been  assumed  by  the  family  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  The  tables  of  both  Houses 
were  accordingly  loaded  with  complaints,  peti- 
tions, and  remonstrances.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  manifold  grie- 
vances which  were  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  when  Charles  asked  subsidies, 
the  Commons  answered  his  request  by  insinua- 
tions against  his  ministers,  orby  repeating  in  his 
ears  the  murmurs  and  suspicions  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  personal  income  of  the 
sovereign  ceased  to  be  equal  to  his  wants  in  time 
of  war,  and  he  was  thereby  obliged  to  apply  to  his 
people  for  aid,  the  principles  of  freedom  deri- 
ved support  from  the  negative  power  of  the  po- 
pular representation.  The  princes  of  the  Tudor 
race  were  supported,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 

VOL,  I.  o  ^ 
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property  of  the  plundered  monaflteries,  and  by 
the  sale  of  crown  lands,  filisabeth  repeated- 
ly arailed  herself  of  the  latter  expedient ;  aad 
James,  who  in  this  as  in  other  things,  followed 
only  the  worst  part  of  the  example  with  which 
that  politic  Queen  supplied  him,  exhausted  al- 
most entirely  this  temporary  source  of  revenue^ 
and  left;  his  son  to  the  good-will  of  his  subjects. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  several  historians,  that  the  prospect  of 
rendering  Charles  dependent  upon  Paruament 
for  supplies,  led  the  popular  members  to  engage 
him  in  the  Spanish  war  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  reign. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  long 
remain  on  good  terms  with  the  members  of  a  Par^ 
liamcnt  who  met  only  to  strip  him  of  his  power, 
and  to  tantalize  him  with  hopes  which  they 
meant  not  to  gratify.  Impelled  by  resentment 
and  bad  counsellors,  he  mssolved  them  again 
and  agun  before  they  had  time  to  enter  upon 
public  business,  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
constituents,  whose  dissatisfaction  was  not  less 
than  their  own,  to  form  new  plans  for  accom- 
plishing their  object.  The  wants  of  his  govern- 
ment drove  him  to  expedients,  which,  aUliough 
not  directly  contrary  either  to  the  law  or  usages 
of  the  nation,  had  always  been  deemed  in  some 
degree  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Resistance  in 
some  cases,  and  discontent  in  most,  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  without  the  aid  and  con- 
currence of  the  legislature;  for  which  reason,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  ho  convoked  the 

IWliamoAt  iq  wUoh  CroinweU  made  his  iGnit 


,  this  triiunpli,  gained  by  t!ie cau«t*  ot  liberty,  -7.    * 

i  have  prevented  all  the  calamities  of  tlie  '*  ^    . 

war.     But  the  King,  who  niiide  tlii^  great  i  ^  , 

•ssion  with  reluctance,  did  nut,  it  wa^  al-  V;' 

L,  respect  the  principles  which  wi-re  thereby  C  - .  ' 

Aisled  as  the  rules  of  hi»  future  conduct.  'v  "! 

Commonii,  not  without  reason,  complained  '*^  - . 

is  evasions  and  delay  in  the  ratificatiun  of  sif'  ^ 

tatute,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing;;  k  r,  -] 

lation  to  believe  that  he  would  pruve  itiil  t ;"   " 

i  faithless  in  observing  its  provisions.    Dis-  ^-  ' ' 

^  with  each  other,  hhi  Msijeaty  prorogued  >  :   / 

lament,  and  summoned  it  again  in  the  courtBO  2  * 

L  few  months ;  when  finding  the  popular  i .' 

ibers  stUl  obstinate  and  intractable,  he  &nal«  <^ 
Issolved  their  assembly  in  1629 ;  revolving  • 

ust  for  supplies  of  money  to  those  unconsti- 
»nal  expedients,  as  they  were  now  consider- 
A'hich  the  practice  of  former  sovereigns  had 
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interval  giiiuod  great  additional  strength,  and 
that  no  peciuiiary  advances  could  be  procured, 
except  at  the  expense  of  his  royal  power.     In  a 
fit  of  impatience,  he  put  an  end  to  their  sitting, 
and  thereby  avowedly  placed  at  issue  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  his 
Parliament     His  best  friends  regretted  this, 
hasty  step ;  for  the  majority  of  the  members,  al- 
though ardent  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  not 
yet  allowed  themselves  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
degracUng  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of  their 
sovereign,  or  of  destroying  the  balance  of  the 
constitution  by  an  undue  extension  of  democra- 
tical  influence.    The  necessities  of  his  situation^ 
however,  compelled  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  to  summon  again  the  representatives 
of  the  people ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  third 
day  of  November,  he  assembled  that  celebrated 
body  of  men,  whQse  proceedings,  wise  and  tem- 
perate at  first,  were  ultimately  so  much  impel- 
led by  popular  violence  as  to  defeat  the  very 
object  for  which  they  had  laboured,  and  to  place 
under  the  feet  of  a  military  despotism,  the  li- 
berties and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

The  more  special  causes  which  diverted  the 
affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  from 
Charles,  and  thereby  accelerated  the  civil  war, 
were: — 

1.  His  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  France, 
who,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  having  great 
influence  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  ex- 

Eosed  him  to  the  calumny  of  being  inclined  at 
eart  to  the  Popish  superstition.  It  was  one  of 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  James,  in  his  <<  Basi- 
licon  Doron/'  that  the  King  of  England  should 


>ie,  touowing  tne  eicampie  denrea  troai 
-eck."*  The  trun  of  prieals  and  other 
depeodiuita  whom  Henrietta  Haiia 
iritQ  her  to  the  godiI  of  her  hmbandf 
3at  ofience  to  the  public ;  and  hence  wa 
Mthfdl  Nichola^  in  the  year  1641,  ad- 
f  his  roysl  master  in  the  fbUowinf  tennj: 
or  a  Jarther  assurance  of  your  Majeatj'm 
f  in  this  reformation,  I  homblf  offer  it 
A^esty'a  consideiatian,  whether  it  may 
neceaaary  before  the  next  meeliiu  of 
enl,  to  send  away  all  the  C^nuunit 
loWe  their  doyflter ;  for  if  yonr  &t^«aty 
t  yannelf,  I  am  miiinfonued  if  the  Par- 
all  not  upon  them  when  they  voms 
lather;  and  it  would  be  much  more  for 
Bjeaty's  hononr,  sad  more  acceptable  to 
o^Ie,  and,  it  may  be,  aafer  for  the  Cq>a- 
r  in  that  particular  your  M^erty  pre- 
the  Parliament."-t- 

anew  views  entertunedofreli^ou  by  the 
■louR  PrntABtitntH.  Rnntrihiited  nut  a  lit- 
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of  his  people.  It  flows  from  the  very  nature  of 
man,  tnat  when  he  has  made  a  change  in  his 
mft-rimft  or  principles,  he  should  withdraw  as  fiur 
as  possible  from  his  former  opinions,  and  even 
entertain  a  dislike  for  every  thinff  which  asso- 
ciates with  them  in  his  recollections.  In  nn^ 
coltivated  minds  this  aversion  acquires  doable 
strength,  because  an  ignorant  person  does  not 
make  the  proper  distinction  between  the  things 
which  are  essential,  and  those  which  are  omy 
subsidiary  or  concomitant.  Hence,  we  find  that 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  Island,  was  attended  with  expres- 
sions of  popular  disgust  and  indignation  affainst 
the  old  communion,  which,  when  examinea,  will 
appear  to  have  arisen,  not  so  much  from  any 
perception  of  erroneous  doctrine  on  the  part  (tf 
the  Catholic  divines,  as  from  a  certain  horror  of 
rich  vestments,  painted  windows,  and  unneces- 
sary genuflexions;  Now,  as  some  of  the  ancient 
ceremonies  were  retained  in  the  reformed  Church 
of  Eingland,  as  being  not  only  decent  and  beco- 
ming, but  also  useftufor  directing  the  devotions 
of  the  congregation,  the  less  instructed  and  the 
less  liberal  portion  of  the  community  thought 
themselves  justified  in  exciting  suspicions  against 
the  purity  of  the  new  religion,  and  in  denoun- 
cing as  Popish  every  usage  which  was  not  en- 
tirely novel.  The  Puritans,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  withdrew  their  allegiance  from 
the  government,  because  the  King  would  not 
reduce  the  church  to  their  model ;  and,  at  length, 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  diffused  itself  to  such 
an  extent  among  all  classes,  as  to  disappoint  the 
ordinary  views  of  human  prudence,  and  to  dis« 
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tnrb  the  operatioa  of  every  motive  which  nsaaily 
influences  mankind.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  Laud, 
the  integ^ty  of  whose  intentions  none  will  have 
the  boldness  to  question,  well  calculated  to  meet 
the  dreadful  emergency  in  which  his  duty  called 
upon  him  to  act.  Succeeding  a  primate  such  as 
Abbot,  who  wanted  either  courage  or  principle 
to  oppose  the  extravagancies  of  the  multitude, 
it  was  indeed  next  to  mipossible  that  he  should 
i^t  once  restore  the  church  and  obtain  popular- 
ity. But  his  conduct  was  so  injudicious  or  so 
unfortunate,  that  he  sacrificed  both :  he  hasten- 
ed the  downMl  of  the  establishment,  increased 
the  embarrassments  of  the  monarch,  and  finally 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  unseasonable  ardour  on 
a  hloody  scaffold.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  miser- 
able fortune  of  Charles  the  First  to  suffer  most 
from  the  hands  of  his  friends ;  to  see  the  best 
principles  produce  the  worst  results  ;  and  to  de- 
rive from  the  devoted  attachment  of  Ids  adhe- 
rents nothing  but  disappointment,  perplexity, 
and  grief. 

3.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  troubles  which 
embittered  the  latter  part  of  this  monarch's 
reign,  was  bis  conduct  towards  the  people  of 
Scotland.  He  incensed  the  nobility,  by  recall- 
ing the  grants  of  ecclesiastical  property,  whereby 
many  of  them  were  enriched ;  he  placed  offices 
of  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  whom  they 
envied  or  despised ;  and  he  attempted  an  altera- 
tion in  the  ritual  of  the  church,  without  having 
ascertained  the  sentiments  of  the  officiating  mi- 
nisters. But  his  policy  was  still  more  erroneous, 
when  he  attempted  to  step  back  from  the  posi- 
tion which  he  found  he  could  no  longer  occupy 
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with  safety ;  for  lie  then  bep^n  to  court  his  most 
inveterate  enemies,  wliom  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  ^in,  and  to  lavish  titles  upon  others, 
who  luid  neither  patriotism  nor  gratitude.  He 
c'onfide<l  in  men,  too,  who  studied  their  own  in- 
terests and  neglected  those  of  their  master ;  or 
who,  at  least,  were  always  more  ready  to  gra- 
tify private  revenge  than  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  public  Tbe  Dake  of  Hamilton,  there 
is  little  doubt,  betrayed,  through  weaikness  or 
disaffection,  the  cause  of  the  crown  in  Scotland; 
while  the  other  noblemen,  desirous  to  retain 
their  share  of  the  ecclesiastical  plunder,  thwart- 
vd  in  secret  the  most  important  of  the  measures 
which,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  they  pretended  to 
support.  Charles  conceded  every  thing  to  his 
northern  subjects,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  him- 
self described  as  a  ''  contented  king  among  a 
contented  people ;"  but  he  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  Tweed  on  his  return  to  die  capital,  when  an 
army  of  Soots  entered  Ekigland,  charged  with 
an  endless  catalogue  of  complaints  and  demands. 
It  is  said  that  Lord  Saville  forged  a  letter,  pur- 
porting that  the  Ekiglish  were  desirous  of  a  visit 
from  their  Scottish  brethren ;  assuring  them,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  would  join  them  in  soliciting 
a  free  Parliament.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have 
high  authority  for  asserting,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  change  in  the  temper  and  man- 
ners of  the  times,  as  the  English  arc  a  people  not 
easily  roused  to  action,  it  was  a  doubtful  ques- 

*  Wellwood*!  Memoirsi  p.  80.--rSir  Edwu'd  WtOker, 
266. 
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yhctiiirthgy  wmM  ksve  hrabm  io 

l|d»  Jud  not  ^pniteBad  wi&  the  fo^^ 
pr|n.Ids  iiitiTe  ^MNDitiy.  ButtUtorenkto', 
jppHfinrv  on  the  pytrf  the  King,  :«|fajfad^ 
jeihiiiily  of  rejImiigdMge  wbe^ 

ipd  of  onaiiiBiig  ft  p^ 
fKopooidi  M  xqeoteJL* 
g|,  jpjeftty  of  Bippan»  in  which  hk  Mijit) 
'  1  Iiy  his  giMt  oooneil  oC  pean»  pro- : 


jMfoifiainiiBntuT  l0ftd«%  who  wsteb-- 
■t  JoBMBtod  the  fitfuteetloifciriiiok  norevailf*' 
^ie  north,  itnngdiMied  iheiK  mteceatft  in, 
i|irieio»  vvl  made  secret  prepuntums  fiir, 
Ktinirale  which  they  could  not  £eu1  to  antt- 
»•  Professing  great  apprehensions  that 
fles  meant  to  delude  them,  they  refused  all 
8  of  accommodation,  but  such  as  they  knew 
ovid  not  accept;  while  he,  on  the  other 
,  having  denuded  himself  of  some  of  the 
ipal  attributes  of  sovereign  power,  and  see- 
lO  end  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Parliament, 
^t  it  wiser  to  prefer  the  fortune  of  war, 
merely  to  retain  the  name  of  King,  with- 
Ither  Its  dignity  or  command.  After  much 
ess  negotiation,  his  Majesty  left  London, 
e  his  presence  was  no  longer  respected  by 
hvourers  of  the  new  system,  and  finally 

*  Marchmont  Needham. 
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ei*C4!tod  his  standard  at  Nottingham^  on  the  25tii 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1642. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  account 
of  the  memorable  Parliament  which  wased  war 
with  this  unfortimate  monarch,  as   given  bj 
Clarendon  and  Milton,  two  contemporary  wri- 
ters, who  possessed  the  best  means  of  inronna- 
tion.  **  In  the  House  of  Commons,"  says  the  ftr- 
mcr,  *^  were  many  persons  of  wisdom  and  mmtf, 
who,  being  possessed  of  great  and  plentifbl  ibr-. 
tunes,  though  they  were  undevoted  enon^  to 
the  court,  had  all  miaginable  duty  for  the  King, 
and  a£BBction  for  the  government  established  by 
law  or  ancient  custom ;  and  without  doubt  the 
major  part  of  that  body  consisted  of  men  who 
liad  no  mind  to  break  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
or  to  make  any  considerable  alteration  in  the 
government  of  church  and  state ;  and  therefore 
all  inventions  were  set  on  foot  from  the  begin- 
ning to  work  on  them,  and  corrupt  them,  by 
suggestions  of  the  dangers  which  tlureatened  au 
that  was  precious  to  the  subject  in  their  liberty 
and  their  property,  by  overthrowing  or  over- 
mastering the  law  and  subjecting  it  to  an  arbi- 
trary power,  and  by  countenancing  Popery  to 
the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
then  by  infusing  terrible  apprehensions  into  some^ 
and  so  working  upon  their  fears  of  being  called 
in  question  for  somewhat  they  had  done,  by 
which  they  would  stand  in  need  of  their  protec- 
tion ;  and  raising  the  hopes  of  others,  that  by 
concurring  with  them,  they  should  be  sure  to  ol^ 
tain  offices  and  honours,  and  every  kind  of  pre- 
ferment.    Though  there  were  too  many  cor- 
I'upted  and  misled  by  these  several  temptations, 


and  others  who  needed  do  other  temptnlion  than 
From  the  fiL'rceiiess  of  thoir  own  naturtts,  and  the 
malice  they  hud  uontructed  against  the  cliurch 
[ind  against  the  isuurt;  yet  the  number  waa  uot 
very  great  of  those  in  whom  the  govenuuentuf 
the  rest  wa^  rested,  noj-  were  there  many  who 
Iiod  the  abeolote  antliority  to  lead,  though  Uieju 
wan  a  multUndo  dispoaeu  to  follow."* 

JVIil ton's  picture  is  not  bo  flattering ;  but  to  ath 
count  for  the  differtiuco,  let  it  bu  remembered, 
tiiut  the  deliueation  applies  to  two  dialinct  pe< 
rioda.  "  The  people,  vrith  great  eonrage,  and 
expectation  to  be  eased  of  what  diEoonteilted 
iheni,  chose  to  their  behoof  a  Parliament  auoli  m 
tliey  tiioDght  begt  affected  to  the  public  good, 
and  some  indeed  men  of  wisdom  and  intogrity ; 
Ihe  rest  whom  wealth  or  ampJe  possessions,  or 
bold  and  lu^tivc  ambition,  rather  than  merit,  had 
coiumeudud  to  the  samo  place.  But  when  the 
superficial  zeid  and  popular  fumes  that  acted 
tlieir  aetr  tpaffttfaej  were  oooled  and  ^ent  ia 
dwm,  ftnit  erery  «ne  betook  himaelf  to  do  m 
liu  own  pn&k  or  Mubition  led  him.  Hms  vu 
jiKtJM  deliqred,  wd  WMm  after  degued ;  qiite  and 
^TOpr  detamuned  «lli  henee  fiwtfont  tlunoe 
tnitAarf  both  at  iuaaa  and  io  the  field  t  9nrj 
.niae  wnw^  and  mpreiuon  t  &b1  and  honrid 
immi  (WBunitted  dauy,  or  mrintained  in  uoret 
«r  m  open.  Same  who  had  been  oaQed  horn 
jiim  and  wardunues,  wHhaut  othw  merit,  to 
jnt  U)  R^reme  conncils  and  conuiiitteet,(a«  their 
.Wea^ag  wati)  fell  t9  huflkstez  the  common- 

•  dprndon'*  HMOT7*f.AB  AeMlitD,  tbL  ).  p.  lev 
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"wealth.  Others  did  thereafter  as  men  ceidd 
soothe  and  humour  them  best ;  so  he  who  would 
giye  most,  or  under  covert  of  hypocritical  seal 
insinuate  basest,  enjoyed  unworthily  the  re- 
wards of  learning  and  fidelity ;  or  escaped  the 
punishment  of  his  crimes  and  misddieds.  Their 
votes  and  ordinances,  which  men  looked  should 
have  contained  the  repealing  of  bad  laws  and 
the  immediate  constitution  of  better,  resounded 
with  nothing  else  but  new  impositions,  taxes, 
excises ;  yearly,  monthly,  weekly ;  not  to  reck- 
on the  offices,  gifts,  and  preferments  bestowed 
and  shared  among  themselves.  And  if  the  state 
were  in  this  pli^t,  religion  was  not  in  much 
better;  to  reform  which  a  certain  number  of 
divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any  role 
or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  their 
piety  or  knowledge  above  others  left  out,  only 
as  each  member  of  Parliament,  in  his  private 
fancy  thought  fit,  so  elected  one  by  one*  The 
most  part  of  them  were  such  as  had  preached 
and  cried  down,  with  great  show  of  zeal,  the 
avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and  prelates ; 
that  one  cure  of  souls  was  a  ftdl  employment  for 
one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever,  if  not  a 
charge  rather  above  human  strength.  Yet  these 
conscientious  men  (ere  any  part  of  the  work  was 
done  for  which  they  came  together,  and  that  ok^ 
the  public  salary)  wanted  not  boldness,  to  the 
ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  parson-like  pro- 
fession, and  especially  of  their  boasted  refonna- 
tion,  to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwilling- 
ly to  accept  (besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more 
of  the  best  livings)  collegiate  masterships  in  the 


oLXfMt  dttMnrxLL.  ^ 

ftairemiiBB,  ridi  laetnrai  in  the  d^,  netting  nil 
.ft»«ll  wincb  that  might  blow  gain  into  thor  eo* 

.  AatoCraianrdlywithwhomwearenuireiBi- 
■leAtfdy  oimeenied,  it  is  nov  ezfamndy  difi- 
fldi  to  aaeortain  irfiat  wm  the  preelae  vieivi 
irilfc  vlddi he^htoMd  Inle pdHie life.  B^H 
ii  manifnrt  that  his  eoadoet  at  that  period  was 
■arjrwil  iridi  a  deep  impfession  of  I^mmi  and 
ibd  ahore  al,  ty  a  imBImp  As- 


't^mras^eferr  venMi  who  sovw  in  a 
■hHi  Wjlmi  thane  his- ow%  er  who  adMted 
JiaihiBiiiii.  iiMa  ,lnJ  not w^psjyed  hjs  ntoeha 
lisB.  When  admitted  into  PltflianMn^  to  kept 
jhimieyss/  nanstiiifTy .  fixed'  on  ita1;feets  ctima* 
jlifcrt  and^MSttewefgriefisnee;  aad  wMwit 
Mring  difisisd  any  parfeJar  sdieme  eiiefaik 
-in  dhnrai  or  state,  he  made  no  scrapie  to  eao- 
deom  all  who  had-  themanaffement  of  pdlitiisal 
and  eedesiaatical  aflfUrs.  When  ask»a  aa  one 
oeeasjen  to  express  his  sentiments  am  these 
important  points,  and  to-.dedarer  openly  what 
changes  he  micht  deem  enediflii^  he  re^ed — 
f*  I  can.  tell  loiat  I  would  mai  hare»  ttongh  I 
cannot  tell  what  I  tooN^i  hare."  There  is  rea- 
Mt'to  n»prehenid  that  this  description  wonld 
^ajTf  applied  to  more  than  half  the  members  of 
'^    JLowerHonse. 


♦p . .. . 

^•^Jimoa't  FMm  Woi]a,yol«  i.  p.  130,  aadNo|»  C  m 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Ckmpreh&iMng  Uie  JkeidetUswhkh  octmttdfrm 
Ae  meeting  cf  ike  Lomg  ParUamaAy  in  Ncumh 
ber  1640,  uniil  Ae  newnwdeUmff^tkeAm^ 
ai^niggeetimcf  CkamwMimikeffemlMk^ 

Althouoh  Ae  abilitieB  of  Cromwell  Were 
bettor  suited  to  the  sctiye  duties  of  the  Md 
than  to  the  deliberations  of  a  legislatire  body, 
the  figure  which  he  made  in  Parliament  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  entitlefl 
him  to  a  place  among  those  patriots,  whose  ex- 
ertions imposed  permanent  and  constitutional 
limits  upon  the  royal  prerogative.  The  seal 
which  he  had  alreamf  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  recommended  him  as  a  member  of  se« 
Toral  oomnuttees,  appointed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  House  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  to  devise  means  for  its  farther  re- 
formation. He  forthwith  found  himself  amoitf 
men  not  less  inclined  than  he  was  to  incur  aU 
the  perils  of  innovation,  on  the  chance  that  some 
advantages  might  accrue  to  the  public,  or  to 
their  individual  interests.  The  unfortunate  dis- 
solution in  the  preceding  April  had  infused 
into  their  minds  a  deep  sentiment  of  indigna- 

tioui  iraspicioDi  and  alarm ;  and  they  w«t  in 
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mbety  resolved  not  to  separate  nntil  tbey 
leprived  tbe  King  both  of  the  means  an^ 
ower  to  resist  or  to  punisb  tbeir  encroach- 
i,  "  There  was  perceived,"  Lord  Clarcn- 
emarksy  **  a  marvellous  elated  connteuance 
my  of  tbe  members  of  Parliament  bcfore 
met  together  in  the  bouse ;  tbe  same  men 
six  months  before,  were  observed  to  be  of 
moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle 
lies  might  be  applied,  talked  now  in  ano- 
3siileGt,D0th  of  things  and  persons.  They 
nrach  sharp  disconrse,  and  said  that  they 
not  only  sweep  the  house  dean  below,  but 
pidl  down  all  the  cobwebs  which  hung  in 
ips  and  comers,  that  these  might  not  breed 
and  so  make  a  foul  house  hereafter ;  that 
had  now  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
^  happy,  by  removing  all  grievances,  and 
ig  np  tne  causes  of  them  by  the  roots,  if 
len  would  do  their  duties." 
mong  the  friends  of  reform  wore  several 
ignished  persons,  such  as  Clarendon,  Falk- 
and  HoIIis,  who  had  no  wish  to  degrade 
;rown,  nor  even  to  diminish  its  authority 
er  than  the  security  of  a  just  and  niticmal 
lorn  absolutely  required.  But  the  time  wsi» 
past  when  such  concessions  as  formerlv 
d  have  satisfied  even  the  most  ardent  acl- 
;e  for  popular  rights,  could  be  received  as 
asis  of  an  agreement  bet>veen  the  sovereign 
lis  people.  It  was  resolved  to  deprive  him 
e  command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
e  kingdom,  to  deny  Iiim  the  privilege  of 
luting  the  great  officers  of  state,  to  restrict 
ower  ill  granting  titlejj  and  coufcrring  \)ar- 
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dons ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  redace  the  prerogatire 
to  a  mere  sound,  and  the  functions  of  royalty  to 
an  empty  pageant.  <<  Should  I  grant  these  de- 
mands,** said  Charles,  in  reply  to  the  proposi- 
tions which  were  submitted  to  him,  "  I  may  be 
waited  on  bareheaded ;  I  may  have  my  hand 
kissed ;  the  title  of  Majesty  may  be  continued 
to  me ;  and  the  King's  authority  signified  by  bath 
Houses,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  conmiands; 
I  may  have  swords  and  maces  carried  before 
me,  and  please  myself  with  the  sight  of  a  cfown 
and  sceptre,  (though  even  these  twigs  would  not 
long  flourish  when  the  stock  upon  which  they 

frew  was  dead,)  but  as  to  true  and  real  power, 
should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture, 
but  the  sign  of  a  kinff.  His  towns,"  he  added, 
"  were  ti£en  from  him,  his  ships,  his  army,  his 
money ;  and  nothing,"  he  observed,  '<  remained 
to  him  but  a  good  cause,  and  the  hearts  of  his 
loyal  subjects,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  he 
doubted  not  would  recover  ell  the  rest." 

These  severe  measures  which  were  prosecuted 
with  so  much  resolution  by  the  popular  party, 
alienated  from  them  many  members  of  the  Lower 
House,  who  were,  upon  the  whole,  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  national  freedom.  The  trial  and 
execution  of  Strafford,  indicated  by  no  unam- 
biguous tokens  the  fierce  spirit  which  animated 
their  counsels ;  and  created  fears  among  the  more 
reflecting  part  of  the  community  as  io.the  ulte- 
rior designs  of  a  body  of  men,  who  seemed  more 
desirous  to  punish  past  delinquencies  than  to 
provide  against  future  attacks  on  the  constitu- 
tion. The  debates  excited  by  the  discussion  on 
the  Remonstrance^  showed  clearly  that  Parlia- 
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ment  was  already  much  divided  on  the  cxpodi- 
ency  of  depressing  the  crown  to  a  lower  Ic^vel, 
and  of  raising  any  higher  a  power  less  capable 
of  control,  and  whose  pretensions  were  still 
more  likely  to  disturb  the  established  principles 
of  government.  This  fiunons  deed  recorded 
against  the  King  all  the  unpopular  acts  of  his 
reign,  and  omitted  no  topic  which  could  affEH;t 
the  passions  or  pr^udices  of  the  people :  and 
such  an  opimon  had  his  enemies  of  their  own 
strength,  that  they  entertained  the  hope  of  see- 
ing it  pass  without  any  opposition.  Cromwell, 
who  took  arery  active  part  in  recommending  it 
to  the  House,  remarked  to  Lord  Falkland  that 
the  debate  would  be  but  a  sorry  one.  But  in 
this  expectation  he  was  very  mncn  deceived ;  for 
this  discussion,  the  last  which  was  resolutely 
maintained  by  the  royal  adherents  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  continued  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  until  after  midnight,  when  the  mea- 
sure was  carried  by  a  small  majority  of  nine  or 
eleven  voices.  The  members  then  fell  into  such 
a  tumultuous  dispute  upon  a  proposition  to  print 
the  Remonstrance,  that  they  were  with  difficulty 
separated  three  hours  afterwards.  "  When  they 
voted  it,"  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "  I  thought 
we  had  all  sat  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death ;  for  we,  like  Joab  and  Abner's  young  men, 
had  catoh^ed  at  each  other's  locks,  and  sheathed 
our  swords  in  each  other's  bowels,  had  not  the 
sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr  Hampden  by 
a  short  speech  prevented  it,  and  led  us  to  defer 
our  angry  debate  until  the  next  morning."  In  lea- 
ving the  House,  Lord  Falkland  asked  Cromwell, 
whether  there  Iwd  not  been  a  debate  ?  To  whicli 
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he  replied,^''  I  will  take  your  word  another  time**' 
and  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  with  some  asse- 
veration, that  if  the  Remonstrance  had  been  re- 
jected, he  would  next  day  have  sold  all  that  he 
had,  and  never  hare  seen  England  more ;  adding, 
that  he  knew  there  were  many  other  honest  men 
of  the  same  resolution. 

The  violence  which  already  appeared  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  was  considerably 
inflamed  by  the  practice  which  now  began  to 
prevail,  of  presenting  petitions  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  addresses  were  copiously  pour- 
ed in  from  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  parishes.^ 
The  various  trades  and  corporations  followed 
the  Same  example.  One  by  the  porters  profess- 
ed to  be  signed  by  fifteen  thousand  individuals, 
all  resolved  to  <<  live  and  die  in  defence  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament."  The  apprentices  of 
London  likewise  presented  a  similar  ofifering  of 
their  patriotism ;  and  the  beggai*s  joined  them 
in  firm  resolutions,  laid  on  the  table  of  either 
House,  to  protect  the  interests  of  property  and 
of  personal  freedom.  The  women,  too,  were 
seized  with  the  same  rage,  and  appeared  in  thou- 
sands at  the  doors  of  Parliament,  loaded  with 
petitions  for  instant  reform,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion. The  multitude,  in  fact,  were  trained  to 
intimidate  the  friends  of  the  King,  and  even  to 
suggest  to  the  legislature  such  steps  as  the  po- 
pular leaders  wished  to  see  adopted.  The  pe- 
tition of  a  very  low  class  of  persons  demanded 
that  justice  might  be  executed  ujpon  ofiPenders, 
accordiiu^  to  the  amount  of  their  crimes,  and 
^de^t£at  ^  if  swk  remedies  ^er^  a^y  longer: 
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suspended,  they  should  be  forced  to  extreniitiea 
not  fit  to  be  named."  The  b^gars,  moreoTer, 
already  mentioned,  who  Etated  that  tltey  m>re- 
sented  thoasands  of  their  brethren,  propoHed,  as 
an  antidote  for  the  pnbliu  distress,  that  "  thoiie 
noble  irorthies  of  tlie  Hou^e  of  Peers  who  con- 
uurwitlL  the  happy  rotes  of  the  Commons,  should 
ieparate  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  ait  and 
Tote  as  one  entire  body."  The  female  petitioa- 
ers,  especially,  wereeni:oiiraged  in  their  tumaitu- 
ary  pruceedings  ;  thanked  by  a  deputation  uf  the 
members  for  their  aeasonable  zeal  i  and  solicited 
to  offer  up  pniyers  to  Gud  fur  the  success  uf  the 
measures  which  had  thus  obtained  their  appro- 
bation. 

Tlie  war  of  the  pen  in  nil  the  lar^e  tottus  pre- 
ceded the  war  of  the  sword.  The  adherents 
of  the  Parliament  distributed  everywhere  the 
lUDBt  violent  addresses ;  insinuating  agwiat  the 
K-ing  very  dangerous  designs,  and  alarming  the 
people  with  the  incroase  of  Popery,  and  tlie  ar- 
rival of  foreign  troops.  His  Miijesty,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  public,  fay  assurances  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  invade  their  rights,  or  to 
resort  again  lo  unconstitutional  measures  even 
for  the  supply  of  his  most  urgent  wants.  But 
the  representations  of  his  enemies  were  more 
readily  received,  and  more  extensively  circula- 
ted among  the  lower  orders ;  the  majority  of 
whom  were  already  prepared  to  join  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Cknnmons,  whenever  it  should  be  dis- 
played. 

It  is  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  even  by  the 
nOBt  z?aloiu  of  th«  r?publican  ]^y)  >^ 
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thronghonC  the  whole  nation,  the  higher  and 
better  informed  daeses  were  averse  to  the  in- 
temperate policy  which  the  Parliamentary  lead- 
era  at  that  period  thought  proper  to  adopt.  The 
kingdom  was  thus  divided  into  two  great  bodies, 
the  Ronndheads  and  the  Cavaliers,  according  as 
they  avowed  their  attachment  to  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  or  to  the  interests  or  mo- 
narchy. The  origin  of  the  former  teim  is  thns 
exphdned  by  Mrs  Hutchinson,  in  her  memoirs 
of  lier  husband :  "  When  puritanism  grew  into 
a  inction,  and  the  aeealots  distinguished  them- 
selves, both  men  and  women,  by  several  affec- 
tations of  habit,  looks,  and  words,  which,  had  it 
been  a  real  declension  of  vanity,  and  embracing 
of  sobriety  in  all  those  things,  had  been  most 
commendable  in  them ;  but  their  quick  forsa- 
king of  those  things,  when  they  were  where 
they  would  be,  showed  that  they  either  never 
toot  them  up  for  conscience,  or  were  corrupted 
by  their  prosperity  to  take  up  those  vain  things 
which  they  durst  not  practise  under  persecu- 
tion. Among  other  afiected  habits,  few  of  the 
Puritans,  what  degree  soever  they  were  of, 
wore  their  hair  long  enough  to  cover  their  ears, 
and  the  ministers  and  many  others  cut  it  dose 
round  their  heads,  with  so  many  little  peaks,  as 
was  something'ridiculous  to  behold ;  whereupon 
Cleveland  in  his  Hue  and  Cry  after  them  be* 
pns^— 

*  With  hair  in  character  and  Ingg^  in  text,*  &e. 

«  Prom  this  custom  of  wearing  their  hair, 
that  name  of  Roundhead  became  the  scornful 

^Grmgiyett  t9  die  wbok  ParU«meut]g«ct^)\7ho«Q 
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army  indeed  marched  out  eo,  but  as  rf  thpy  hild 
bePii  sent  out  only  till  their  hair  wag  gromi ; 
two  or  tbreo  years  after,  any  strang'er  that  )iad 
seen  them  would  have  enquired  the  reason  of  tli at 
name.  The  godly  party  of  those  days,  Hhen 
he  (Mr  Hutchinson)  joined  tlieir  party,  wonJd 
not  allow  him  to  be  religious,  because  iiis  liair 
wai<  not  in  their  cut,  nor  his  words  in  their 
phrase,  nor  such  little  formalities  altogether  fit* 
ted  to  their  humour,  wbo  were  many  of  theni 
BO  weak  as  to  esteem  men  rather  fur  such  insig- 
nificant circum stances,  than  for  solid  piety,  wis- 
dom, and  courage." 

But  it  most  not  be  concealed  that,  associated 
with  the  extravagance  and  affectation  which  de- 
formed a  large  portion  of  English  society,  there 
was  much  sound  principle,  virtue,  and  patriot- 
ism. On  both  sides  we  see  many  things  worthy 
of  admiration.  On  the  one  hand,  a  brave  and 
intelligent  people  are  about  to  take  the  field  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  upon  which  the  recent  prac- 
tice of  the  government  had  nn  questionably  made 
some  serious  encroachnirnts  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
a  generous  nobility,supported  by  the  great  body 
of  the  minor  barons  of  the  kingdom,  preaeot 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  defending  their 
sovereign  against  the  fury  of  democratical  am- 
bition, which  threatened  to  tread  the  crown  and 
sceptre  in  the  dust.  If  on  either  part  there  was 
an  error,  it  arose  froni  the  undue  intensity  of  a 
laudable  motive.  As  in  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  the  principles  which 
compose  the  invisible  fluid  which  ministers  to 
life  mav,  by  a  slight  excess  of  one  of  the  ingre- 
dienjle,  V«  ctntv^rted  into  a  mtnt  Tirulent  poisoo  ; 
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80  in  the  temper  of  the  British  people^  at  that 
important  crisis,  the  infusion  of  an  inteonperale 
seal  for  matters  of  inferior  consequence,  pred- 
pitated  the  most  virtnons  nation  in  Europe  into 
the  miseries  of  a  ciril  war. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Oliver  Crbm* 
well  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  steps 
to  prepare  for  actual  hostilities.  Early  in  me 
year  1642,  he  sent  down  arms  to  his  natire 
county,  and  seised  the  royal  magazine  in  the 
castle  of  Cambridge.  Shortly  afterwards,  upon 
hearing  that  the  university  meant  to  formrd 
their  plate  to  the  king,  he  made  haste  to  inter- 
cept it,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horsemen  whom 
he  induced  to  place  themselves  under  his  com- 
mand. Doubts  have  indeed  been  expressed  as 
to  his  success  on  tlus  occasion.  In  a  tract  de« 
nominated  the  Querela  Cttntabngiensisy  it  is  said 
that  '^  Master  Cromwell,  burgess  for  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  and  then  newly  turned  a  man  of 
war,  was  sent  down,  as  himself  confessed,  by  Ids 
masters  above,  at  the  invitation  of  his  masters 
below,  to  gather  what  strength  he  could,  and 
stop  all  passages  that  no  plate  might  be  sent ; 
but  his  designs  being  frustrated,  and  his  charac- 
ter as  an  active  subtile  man  thereby  somewhat 
shaken,  he  hath  ever  since  bent  himself  to  work 
what  revenge  and  mischief  he  could  against  us. 
In  pursuit  whereof,  before  that  month  was  expi- 
red, down  he  comes  again  in  a  terrible  manner 
with  what  forces  he  could  draw  together,  and 
surrounds  diverse  colleges  while  we  were  at 
our  devotion  in  our  several  chapels,  taking  away 
prisoners  several  doctors  of  aivinity,  heads  ot 
eoUeges;  and  these  he  carries  with  him  to  Lon- 
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don  in  trinmph."  Tbere  is  an  entry  in  the  Jonr- 
nals  of  the  House  of  Commonsy  dated  18th 
August,  16429  stating  that  a  oonunittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  <'  an  order  for  the  indemnity 
of  Mr  Oromw^  and  Mr  Walton,  and  those  that 
have  or  shall  assist  them  in  the  stoppage  of  the 
plate  that  was  going  from  Camhridge  to  York." 
But  there  is  an  ambiguity  eren  in  the  tenns  of 
this  authentic  notice,  "vHuch  leaves  the  point  un- 
determined ;  probability,  however,  leans  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  uiink  that  part,  at  least, 
of  the  contributiim  of  the  university  was  actually 
seised  by  this  sturdy  partisan,  and  added  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Parliament, 

It  would  appear,  too,  that  he  had  sn^ested 
the  expediency  of  training  the  inhabitants  to 
military  exercises,  of  associating  the  eastern 
counties  for  mutnal  defence,  and  of  watching 
vnih.  unremitting  vigilance  the  movements  of 
the  opposite  party. 

In  the  journals  just  quoted,  we  find  it  c»rdpr- 
ed^that  "  Mr  Cromwell  do  move  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant for  the  comity  of  Cambridge,  to  ^nrant 
his  deputation  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  to  train  and  exercise  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town." 

There  is  some  obscuritv*  it  must  be  owned, 
as  to  the  date  and  the  authority  of  hU  fir«t  com- 
mission, for  be  is  found  actively  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Parliament  before  the  armie< 
on  either  side  were  supplied  with  commanders. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  royal  standard  eroct<Ml, 
than  he  proceeded  under  a  regular  warrant  to 
take  a  share  in  the  fatigues  and  re»ponsib\l\t>f 
of  the  approaching  war.    Ho  raised  ^  trooyj  ^? 
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horse  among  his  friends  in  the  coimtry'/ where 
he  may  he  said  to  have  exercised  a  sort  of  inde* 
pendent  command  for  the  security  of  the  ad- 
joining districts.  His  popnkrity  and  succeu 
soon  brought  to  him  a  great  accession  of  re- 
cruits, so  that  his  troop  gradually  increased  into 
a  regiment  amounting  to  a  thousand  men. 

IVom  the  very  first,  Cromwell  displayed  somt 
of  the  best  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  command- 
ing officer.  The  materials,  indeed,  of  his  regi- 
ment were  excellent,  and  wanted  nothing  to 
render  them  invincible,  but  the  discipline  which 
their  colonel  delighted  to  enforce.  Whitlocke 
informs  us,  that  most  of  the  men  were  free- 
holders and  freeholders'  sons,  who  upon  matter 
of  conscience  engaged  in  this  quarrel ;  and  be- 
ing thus  well  armed  within  by  the  satisfaction 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  without  by  good 
iron  arms,  they  would  as  one  man  stand  finnly, 
and  charge  desperately.  Heath  mentions  a  fact, 
in  which  he  is  supported  by  other  writers,  which 
shows  that  Cromwell  did  not  consider  that  all 
men  who  are  actuated  by  good  motires  most 
necessarily  prove  heroes  in  the  field.  "  Upon 
the  first  muster  of  his  troop,  having  privily  pla- 
ced twelve  resolute  fellows  in  an  ambuscade,  (it 
being  near  some  of  the  king's  garrisons,)  upon 
a  signal  at  the  appointed  time  the  same  ambush, 
with  a  trumpet  sounding,  galloped  furiously  to- 
wards the  main  body  of  their  comrades,  of  whom 
sometwenty  instantly  fled  out  of  fear  and  dismay, 
and  were  glad  the  forfeiture  was  so  cheap  and 
easy."  Ashamed  of  their  childish  and  disgrace- 
ful conduct,  they  had  not  confidence  to  ask  to 
be  allowed  the  honour  of  remaimng  in  the  corpsi 
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or  to  hesitate  resigning  their  horses  to  those 
who  should  fight  the  Lord's  battle  in  their  stead. 
Bates,  in  like  manner,  bears  testimony  to  the 
care  and  ability  with  which  Cromwell  prepared 
Ms  men  for  the  duties  of  the  fields  and  whereby 
he  carried  them  on  to  that  pitch  of  discipline 
which  rendered  them  the  praise  of  the  whole 
army,  and  the  dread  of  their  foes.  He  used  to 
look  after  them  daUy,  and  observed  how  they 
fed  and  dressed  their  horses;  and  that  they 
might  be  qpdified  to  endure  the  hardships  in- 
cident to  the  cavalry  service,  he  accustomed 
them  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  or  to  share  the 
same  bed  with  the  animals  upon  which  they  were 
mounted. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  fillinsp  his  ranks,  he 
preferred  those  enthusiastic  spirits  which  were 
most  susceptible  of  deep  religious  impressions^ 
and  who,  in  taking  the  sword,  imagined  that  thoy 
had  received  a  divine  commission  to  draw  it  in 
the  special  cause  of  Heaven.  But  his  own  account 
of  his  first  steps  as  a  military  man,  is  more  in- 
teresting than  any  that  has  been  given  by  his 
biographers.    "  I  was  a  person,"  says  he,  "  that 
from  my  first  employment  was  suddenly  preferred 
and  lifted  up  from  lesser  trusts  to  greater,  from 
my  first  being  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and 
I  did  labour  as  well  as  I  could  to  discharge  my 
tnist,  and  God  blessed  me  as  it  pleased  him,  and 
I  did  truly  and  plainly,  and  then,  in  a  way  of 
foolish  simplicity,  (as  it  was  judged  by  very  great 
and  wise  men,  and  good  men  too,)  desired  to 
make  use  of  my  instruments  to  help  me  in  tlus 
work  ;  and  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  had 
a  very  good  friend  then,  and  he  was  Vk  Very  ivo\)\o 
voj,.  r,  I 
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person,  tnd  I  know  his  memory  was  rerjf  gzate- 
ful  to  you  all,  Mr  John  Hampden.  At  my  fint 
going  into  this  engagement,  I  saw  their  men 
were  heaten  at  every  hand ;  I  did  indeed,  and  I 
desired  him  that  he  would  make  some  addition 
to  niy  Lord  Essex's  army  of  some  regimenti, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  he  serviceable  to  him  ia 
bringing  men  in  as  I  thought  had  a  spirit  thst 
would  do  something  in  the  work :  this  is  very 
true  that  I  tell  you,  God  knows  that  I  lie  not 
Your  troops,  said  I,  are  most  of  them  old  decay* 
ed  serving-men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of 
fellows ;  and,  said  I,  their  troops  are  gentlemen's 
sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of  quality ;  do 
you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean 
fellows  will  be  ever  aUe  to  encounter  gentlemen 
that  have  honour,  and  courage,  and  resolution  in 
them  ?  Truly  I  prescribed  him  in  this  manner 
conscientiously,  and  truly  I  did  tell  him  you  most 
get  men  of  a  spirit,  and  take  it  not  ill  what  I 
say,  (I  know  you  will  not,)  of  a  spirit  that  is 
likely  to  go  on  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or 
else  X  am  sure  you  will  be  beaten  still :  I  told 
him  so,  I  did  truly.  He  was  a  wise  and  worthy 
person,  and  he  did  think  that  I  talked  a  good 
notion,  but  an  impracticable  one :  truly  I  told 
him  I  could  do  something  in  it,  I  did  so,  and 
truly  I  must  needs  say  that  to  you  (impute  it 
to  what  you  please)  I  raised  such  men  as  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  them,  and  made  some  con- 
science of  what  they  did,  and  from  that  day  for^ 
ward  I  must  say  to  you,  they  were  never  beat- 
en, and  wherever  they  were  engaged  against  the 
enemy  they  beat  continually." 
,  The  charf^cter  ^ven  of  too  Cromwellian  sol- 
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Cr  nnderaitaB^iig',  knowing  that  nsnmJ 
ilea,  thoDgii  not  morally  ^ood.  will  can- 
xt  the  ■ttaimneat  of  natural  and  poUiie 
nadeuseofthe  i«al  and  credulity  of  those 
It ;  tcKcbing  tLem,  as  they  too  rewlily' 
i  themirires,  that  ther  engaged  for  God 
he  led  them  aewnat  the  King .-  and  wbfiv 
nnion  met  with  a  natnral  cuorace,  it  made 
Jie  bolder  and  too  often  the  crueller ;  for 
anch  a  sort  of  men  as  killed  brare  toiu>(* 
dish  and  many  others,  after  quarter  ^Ten, 
L  blood.  And  these  men,  haoitiuted  more 
ritual  pride  than  carnal  riot  or  intemper- 
■o  consequently  baring  been  indostrioiu 
Aire  in  their  former  callings  and  profes> 
where  natoral  courage  wanted,  aesl  mp- 
ts  place :  and  at  fint  they  chose  rather  to 
m  fly ;  and  custom  remored  fe*r  of  daa- 
md  afterwards  finding  the  sweet  of  good 
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good  soldiors,  and  I  have  made  them  good  mea.*^ 
One  of  Sir  Philip*s  friends,  a  cavalier  like  binH 
gelf>  being  annoyed  with  the  paifles  which  were 
constantly  bestowed  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  as  well  as  with  the  re^ 
proaches  which  were  poured  upon  the  monl 
defects  of  those  ^o  served  under  the  royal 
banners,  replied  to  the  republican,  ^  'Faith  then 
sayest  true ;  for  in  our  army  we  have  the  sins  of 
men,  but  in  yours,  you  have  those  of  devils^ 
spiritual  pride  tfnd  rebellion." 

It  has  been  already  remariked,  that  Crom* 
well,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  war,  appean 
to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
eastern  counties,  where  his  presence  contributed 
not  a  little  to  keep  the  cavaliers  in  check,  and' 
to  prevent  all  rising  in  behalf  of  the  King.  Be- 
sides his  successes  at  Cambridge,  where  he  se- 
cured at  once  a  supply  of  arms  uid  of  treasure, 
ho  gained  reputation  to  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  seizing  the  person  of  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Hertfordshire,  when  about  to  denounce  botii 
Houses  and  all  their  adherents  as  traitors.  Sir 
Thomas  Conesby  had  received  a  copy  of  the 
ro3ral  proclamation,  by  which  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  his  insurgent  army,  with  all  who  abetted 
or  supported  them  in  their  unnatural  rebellion, 
were  to  be  exposed  to  the  ban  of  the  law,  and 
was  proceed!]^  to  St  Albans  to  perform  this 
official  duty  at  the  market-place,  when  behold  I 
Cromwell  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
took  the  learned  knight  a  prisoner,  and  sent 
him  off  to  London. 

This  service,  more  valuable  for  its  local  im- 
pression than  for  its  efiect  on  the  progress  of 
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militaiy  events,  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  one  of  much  greater  importance.  Having 
heard  that  some  gentlemen  of  considerable  rank 
and  fortune  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  were  to 
hold  a  meeting  at  Lowestoffe,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  royal  interests  in  that  quarter, 
Cromwell  marched  his  regiment  thither  with 
the  utmost  dispatch  and  secrecy ;  and  so  well 
had  he  concerted  his  plan,  that,  while  the  deli- 
berations were  still  going  on,  and  no  suspicion 
entertained  of  an  enemy  being  at  hand,  he  en- 
tered the  to wn,  shut  up  all  the  avenues  of  escape, 
and  made  the  principal  persons  who  had  assem- 
bled within  its  walls  prisoners  of  war.  In  the 
number  were  Sir  Thomas  Barber,  Sir  John 
Pettus,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  others,  of 
quality  and  substance.  He  found,  besides,  a 
large  stock  of  ammunition,  and  several  eng^es 
of  war, ''  enough,"  says  May,  <*  to  have  served  a 
considerable  force.  And  certain  it  was,"  adds 
the  same  historian,  ^<  that  if  Cromwell  had  not 
surprised  them  in  the  nick  of  time,  it  had  pro- 
vea  a  matter  of  great  danger  to  the  country ; 
for  withiu  one  day  after,  as  many  more  knights 
and  gentlemen  that  were  listed  before,  would 
have  met  at  the  same  place." 

An  instance  of  Cromwell's  impartiality  lias 
been  recorded  by  the  writer  just  named,  which, 
as  it  admits  of  a  varied  construction,  has  by  some 
been  ascribed  to  a  strict  regard  for  public  duty, 
wliile  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  proof  that,  m 
the  heart  of  the  republican  captain,  there  was  a 
lai^er  place  for  the  feeling  of  revenge  than  for 
gratitude  or  family  affection.  Sir  Oliver  related 
to  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  King  Charles, 
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t^t,  inthe  bc^nniiig  of  die  troubles,  he  i*eoeire<i 
a  visit  from  his  nephew  at  the  head  of  a  strong* 
party  of  horse ;  that  the  young  man  solicited  his 
blessing,  and  conld  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  keepv 
on  his  hat  in  his  presence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,' 
he  robbed  the  house  of  all  the  arms  and  plate- 
ivhidi  it  contained. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  read- 
er, that  several  of  the  exploits  now  described, 
were  performed  by  Cromwell  before  the  King 
had  erected  his  standard,  and  consequently  be- 
fore any  offensive  measures  were  adopted  on  the 
side  of  the  royalists.  That  an  appetu  would  be 
made  to  arms  every  reflecting  person  had  dis- 
tinctly perceived,  from  the  moment  that  the  Re- 
monstrance was  printed  for  indiscriminate  dis* 
tribution  among  the  people;  and  the  general 
histories  of  the  period  have  recorded  that  the 
Parliament,  immediately  thereafter,  supplied 
themselves  with  the  means  of  opposing  thdor 
sovereign  in  the  field.  No  stronger  proof  could 
be  adduced  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  po- 
pular leaders,  than  the  activity  of  Cromwdl 
tiironghout  the  early  part  of  the  year  1642 — a 
<arcumstance  which  has  not  had  the  weight  as- 
signed to  it  which  it  appears  to  merit,  when  ap- 
preciating the  views  and  motives  of  the  two 
great  parties. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  164fS  that  the  assodA* 
ted  counties  were  threatened  by  the  Lord  Ca- 
pel,  who  intended  to  advance  against  Cambridge 
with  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot.  But 
liie  vigilance  of  Oliver  could  not  be  deceived. 
He  invited  the  principal  gentry  in  Essex,  Sof- 

Mk,  VfoxfoJkf  Cambndge;  mi  Hertftvd,  to  a 


uyu 


Wllljf  11 


ITS  and  other  rcwnrds  wliich  ther  might 
■  expect  from  his  Majesty  iu  retiim  for  ro 
I  a  proof  of  their  loyalty  1"  I  hare  qiintcti 
bore  notice  from  tlio  Mercvrins  PoUtina 
lB  JOth  of  March,  a  journal  wliioh  Iiai<  at 
tbe  adrantage  of  bciit^  contempo^ltle)l|t)^ 
is  the  credibility  of  tlie  Btatemcnt  at  all  di- 
hed  by  tbn  appeal  which  CrarairDll  Tuakcw 
;  patnotiem  of  hi^  audinicp  in  the  itamr  of 
[ing ;  for  the  inBiirgcntu,  both  in  Eng'lniid 
Scotland,  continned  throoghout  the  war  to 
m  the  ntmoEt  rover<mce  for  the  royal  per- 
md  aatliority,  and  to  defeat  his  armies,  take 
iwns,  and  detnoliBh  his  fortresBes,  in  order 
ranee  his  Majesty's  Intereata  and  honour, 
irriter  of  the  paragraph  fails  not  to  obscno 
icoiuistencywith  which  those  ardent  fVit-'iids 
3  constitutioa  were  chargeable ;  for  he  adds, 
h  excelleiit  arts  have  thev  to  abuse  the 
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be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  on  the  legal  fic- 
tion that  the  sovereign  had  deserted  his  own 
cause,  and  was  in  fact  contending  against  him- 
self. They  felt  that  to  render  their  condocl 
agreeable  to  the  natural  bias  in  favour  of  mo- 
narchical government,  it  was  necessary  to  sepa- 
'  rate  the  royal  person  from  the  royal  office ;  and 
while  they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  subdne 
the  one,  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  the  deepest 
respect  for  the  other.  Cromwell^  however,  as 
if  he  regarded  this  distinction  as  too  metaphysii 
cal  for  the  comprehension  of  common  soldiers, 
and  as  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  their  mi* 
litary  conduct,  is  said  to  have  told  his  troopers^ 
that  "  he  would  not  cozen  them  by  the  perplex- 
ed expression  in  his  commission,  to  Jignt  fit 
King  and  Parliament ;  and  that  therefore,  if  the 
King  chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  enemy, 
he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him 
as  UDon  anv  private  man ;  and  if  their  consciences 
would  not  let  them  do  the  like,  he  advised  them 
not  to  list  themselves  under  him."* 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1642,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  left  Lon- 
don to  begin  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
The  King  nad  previously  led  his  troops  towards 
the  west,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  ene-^ 
my,  who,  it  was  presumed,  meant  to  fix  his  head- 
quarters at  Worcester.  Prince  Rupert,  who  had 
received  a  commission  from  his  royal  uncle,  was 
intrusted  with  a  body  of  cavalry  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  where,  on  the 

•  Cromwell  and  his  Times,  p.  133. 


King  with  lome  d^ree  of  confidence. 
«rwardfl  his  Ikbjetty  directed  bis  iubrIi 
the  eapital,  with  the  riew  either  of  bring- 
in  engagement,  or  of  disconcerting  Ine 
m  of  Pnriiament,  whose  greatest  strength 
lie  dty.  The  two  armies  came  in  sight 
other  near  Keinton,  a  Tillage  in  War- 
re  ;  and  after  examining  tite  gromid,  ud 
for  the  nsnal  adrnnta^es  of  position  the 
part  of  a  day,  the  royalists,  towards  the 
of  the  23d  of  Octooer,  adTanccd  (nnn 
iM  on  Edgehill,  and  threw  themaelvM 
eat  (aij  upon  their  adrenarie*.  'Dte 
■ity  of  Rupert,  who  commanded  the 
disordered  and  pat  to  flight  at  the  (trst 
}  whole  left  wing  of  his  opponents,  which 
led  with  great  dan^ter  Utr  the  space  of 
x.  A  siimlar  good  ibrtnne  attenoed  the 
Ae  other  fla^,  where  the  PaHiament- 
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and  dimrged  them  with  great  resolution  andi 
steadiness.  ^  The  Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  couit 
manded  under  the  King,  was  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Sir  Eklmund  Vemey,  wha 
bore  the  royal  standard,  was  killed,  and  the  co-^ 
lours  seized  for  a  time  by  the  enemy ;  aud»  in 
truth,  before  the  prince  and  his  victorious  ca- 
valry returned  to  the  field,  the  fruits  of  tl^eir- 
success  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  batde  wai 
suspended,  but  not  finished :  both  armies  kept 
possession  of  the  ground  on  which  the  changing 
events  of  the  day  had  placed  them ;  and  as  nei- 
ther felt  inclinea  to  renew  a  conflict  which  had 
already  proved  so  bloody,  the  attack  was  not  re-, 
newed  by  either  party.  Essex  retired  to  War- 
wick, ana  the  King  to  Banbury ;  each  having, 
lost  between  two  and  three  thousand  of  their 
best  troops.*  j 

From  the  composition  of  his  army,  although 
the  number  of  the  slain  was  about  equal,  toe 
loss  was  greater  on  the  part  of  the  King,  be- 
cause, as  many  of  his  followers  were  persons  of, 
rank,  their  place  could  not  be  so  easily  supplied^ 
as  in  the  case  of  plebeian  soldiers.   He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who,  with  their  servants,  constituted  two  troops, 
amounting  together  to  three  hundred  horsemen. 
The  annual  income  of  this  patrician  corps  was . 
estimated  at  more  than  L.100,000,  being  equal' 
to  two-thirds  of  the  rental  of  all  the  members. 
of  Parliament  who  now  conducted  the  affairs  of, 
the  nation.    Irritated  at  having  been  called  in . 

• 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  47.— May,  book  ill.  p.  16.«-C3»^ 
r^oiii  T^L  iiL  p.  44. 
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derision  the  Sbov  Thwp,  tkose  gxUavt  cariScn 
it  Edg-ettill  re^iK^sted  pentiH^Mti  la  mdnaM»  m 
the  iir^t  charge  Thi$  boninir  bcM^  cnaccdcd 
to  them,  they  rushed  into  tbc  tagafttmeat  tm- 
der  Oip  direction  of  Prince  Rnpeft,  who  irliiiiia 

tailed  lo  drair  victory  almffi  wiUi  Um  afci 

he  displayed  his  banners ;  but  their  Mei^  ««• 
purchased  at  a  coiwideiabletgpqMg  rflM^  »H» 
their  absence  firom  the  King's  ftrum  m  A*  lit- 
ter part  of  the  action,  occanoned,  ia  mi^if  ^^u 
«ure,  the  vtifsToimble  diaiige  which  «<mR«d 
iiL  the  tVitlnne  of  the  day. 

No  mention  i$  nude  of  Cr«wiwTeD  fcy  anr  «■- 
Rttllst  n-lio  has  narrated  the  incidraia  of  Kmb- 
lon  Field.  Lord  Hollis,  who  imqAims  to  haw* 
writteD  his  Memoirs  in  1618.  naiMaina  that  W 
purposely  abstuineil  {rom  takjn|r  anv  »harr  ■■ 
the  battle,  although  he  wa^  in  iL-  <.^-> 

neighbourhood.     "  He  mth  hi-  ■ 

mpudentlvain' 

ifier,aat'heh 
WMciogr  the  army  and  place  <^figk^  tho^^  hM 


mg,  the  day  after,  Oat 'he  had  been  d  dvl  dnr 
WMciogr  the  army  and  plaee<^figk^  tho^^  hM 
Boartew  were  btrt  at  a  Tillage  aeirfciwil,  ■hiwn 
he  could  not  find  his  way,  nor  be  Unuitd  tj 


hia  ev,  when  the  ordnance  was  hear^  a>  I 
been  credibly  informed,  twenty  or  ddcty  aBea 
dF,  so  that  certainly  he  it  not  tiw  ■•■  ka  ia 
Idienfor." 

Bat  it  mtut  not  be  fin^ottm  Aat  Ua  Iaf4- 
1^  entertuaed  a  great  avernon  to  OtMmtt, 
aiu'waa  ever  ready  to  b^eve  the  noat  nn&- 
yonrable  report*  agwnatthenanriHXMtwiUed 
Ui  party,  and  defeated  the  plav  Wdi  of  the 
Mamrrhy  «nd  at  Ae  CoMwoiiwwfch  U  «^ 
bnrarer,  be  wen  itereaft*^  Aa-^^Kmk  VM  4a> 
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pofied  on  more  occarions  than  one  to  reioiTe  Us 
Htrcngth,  nntil  an  opportunity  OGcurred  for  dii- 
ting^ushing  himself,  and  of  giving  a  torn  to  the 
tide  of  victory ;  and  hence  arose  the  varions  in- 
giniiations  against  his  personal  couraffe  in  die 
field,  which  orig^ated  at  Marston  Moor,  and 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  hare  adhered 
to  his  memory  ever  since. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  after  the  faihin 
of  the  treaty  at  Oxford,  the  war  waa  renewed 
with  much  vigour  on  both  sides.  The  Bail  of 
Newcastle,  who  commanded  for  the  King  in  the 
north,  gained  an  advantage  over  Sir  Thomas 
Fair&x  at  Atherton  Moor,  and  waa  thereby 
enabled  to  threaten  Hull,  or  to  prevail  upon  the 
Hothams,  the  governors,  to  deliver  it  up  into 
his  hands.  Mrs  Hutchinson  relates,  that  on  thu 
emergency  her  husband  and  Cromwell  perfonn- 
ed  an  essential  service  to  the  Parliament.  *^  At 
that  time,"  says  she,  <<  they  being  equally  zealoiu 
for  the  public  welfare,  advised  together  to  seek  a 
remedy,  and  dispatched  away  a  post  on  foot  to 
London,  who  had  no  greater  joy  in  the  world  thaa 
sucli  employments  as  tended  to  the  displacing  of 
great  persons,  whether  they  deserved  it  or  not; 
him  they  sent  away  immecuately  to  inform  the 
Parliament  of  Hotham's  carriages,  and  the  strong 
presumption  they  had  of  his  treachery,  and  the 
ill  management  of  their  forces.  This  they  two 
did  without  the  privity  of  any  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen, or  commanders,  some  of  whom  were 
little  less  suspected  themselves,  and  others,  as 
my  Lord  Grey,  through  credulous  good-nature, 
too  great  a  fiivourer  of  Hotham.  The  messen- 
ger was  yery  diUgent  h  bis  charge;  mi  return^ 


D,  su£Fered  him  to  escape,  and  thereby 
e  town  of  HuU  into  a  great  hazard,  bat 
e  father  and  ion  were  there  nnexpwtcd- 
iiiied,  and  sent  up  prisonen  to  London, 
they  were  after  Konie  time  executed." 
I  inference  which  the  lady  drawa  from  that 
cnce  is  somewhat  amusing*,  altboi^  it 
obaUr  no  other  foundation  than  her  own 
"  Those  who  knew  the  opinion  Crom- 
fter  had  of  Mr  Hutehinson,  belieced  he 
Ted  this  business  in  bis  mind  a*  long  as 
id,  and  made  it  his  care  to  prerent  him 
wing  in  any  power  or  capadty  to  pmsue 
>  the  same  puiishment  when  he  detefred 

mwhile  the  determined  horsemen  wbom 
'1  Cromwell  had  trained  with  so  much 
«gan  to  make  an  impression  on  the  royal- 
bether  in  the  field,  or  in  the  blockade  of 
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informed,  one-and-twentycoloan  of  hone  troops 
and  three  or  fonr  of  dragoons;  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  we  drew  out ;  they  caane  and 
faced  us  within  two  milet  of  the  town.  So  looa 
as  wc  heard  the  alarm  we  drew  out  our  fbroMi 
consisting  of  ahout  twelve  troops,  whereof  soM 
of  them  were  so  poor  and  hroken,  that  you  shaD 
seldom  see  worse.  With  this  handfol  it  phft* 
sed  God  to  cast  the  scale,  for  after  we  had  stoed 
a  little  ahove  musket  shot,  the  one  body  from  the 
other,  and  the  dragooners  having  fired  on  botk 
sides  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  they 
not  advancing  towards  us,  we  agreed  to  diarge 
them ;  and  advancing  the  body  after  many  shot! 
on  both  sides,  come  with  our  troops  at  a  pretty 
round  trot,  they  standing  firm  to  receive  us,  and 
our  men  charging  fiercely  upon  them,  they  were 
immediately  routed,  and  ran  all  away,  and  we 
had  the  execution  of  them  two  or  three  milei. 
I  believe  some  of  our  soldiers  did  kill  two  or 
three  men  a-piece ;  we  have  also  gotten  some  of 
thoir  officers,  and  some  of  their  colours ;  bat 
wliat  the  number  of  dead  is,  or  what  the  pri- 
soners, for  the  present  we  have  not  time  to  es- 
quire into.  OuvsR  Cromwsll." 

Towards  the  close  of  June  1643,  he  gained 
much  honour  by  the  relief  of  the  town  of  Grains- 
borough,  which  was  menaced  by  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle.  Lord  Willoughby  had  taken  it  bv 
storm,  and  garrisoned  it  with  parliamentary  sol- 
diers ;  but  not  having  a  sufficient  force,  he  was 
about  to  retire  before  the  victors  of  Atherton 
Moor,  when  Cromwell,  interposing  his  regiment 
between  the  town  and  Newcasde's  advanced 


renuiBUjUonwuiveu  luatiempi  uiereiiet  at 
Iwrotigh ;  and  with  twelve  troops  of  hone 
vgooni,  marched  thither,  where  he  fonnd 
imDTi  unoanting  to  more  than  thrice  hii 
IT,  drawn  np  near  the  town.  He  had  no 
if  attacVing  them  hnt  by  passing  through 
),  and  diarging  uphill ;  notwithstandiog  h« 
■•d  to  ftn  upon  them,  and  afler  aome  re* 
oe,  threw  them  into  confogion,  killed  a 
er  of  their  officen,  and  among  others  the 
nant-GeneraL  It  is  said  that  Cromwell's 
lave  no  quarter,  bnt  that,  driring  the  fn< 
a  into  a  bog,  they  butchered  them  with- 
leroy,  not  excepting  the  officers  of  highest 
It  is  to  thli  hct  that  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
It,  when  he  ascribes  the  craelty  of  the 
Ingdon  troopers  to  the  morose  spirit  which 
laa  imbibed  with  their  religions  principles, 
ng  an  imputation  so  discreditable  to  be  re- 
l  or  rejected  according  to  the  value  of  the 
rity  on  which  it  has  reached  our  times,  we 
proceed  to  obserre,  that  the  conquerors 
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force,  and  to  exercise  the  daties  of  the  second 
in  command  under  that  nobleman. 

Besides  tlie  accession  of  this  valuable  body  of 
cavalry,  the  Earl  received  a  detachment  of  a 
similar  force,  under  the  command  of  Sir  TiMh 
mas  Fairfax ;  after  which  his  muster-roll  con- 
tained about  six  thousand  foot,  and  thirty-seven 
troops  of  horse.  To  prevent  any  farther  addi- 
tions to  his  army,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastk 
advanced  towards  Boston,  prepared  to  g^ve  bat- 
tle. With  this  view  he  dispatched  a  large  body 
of  dragoons  and  regular  horse,  supposed  to 
amount  to  eighty-seven  troops,  under  the  oham 
of  Sir  John  Henderson,  an  old  soldier,  who 
longed  to  measure  his  sword  with'  CromwdL 
Hearing  that  the  latter  had  formed  his  line  at 
a  place  called  Winsby-field,  near  Homcastle,  he 
hastened  the  march  of  his  squadrons,  that  he 
might  attack  him  before  the  Earl  could  bring 
up  the  infantry  to  his  assistance.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  royalist  general  was  not  equal  to 
his  zeal.  Oliver,  after  announcing  the  watch- 
word, <<  Truth  and  Peace,"  gave  out  a  psalm, 
which  was  loudly  sung  by  his  officers  and  men 
as  they  advanced  to  receive  the  charge  of  their 
enemies.  After  sustaining  the  fire  of  their 
whole  line,  which  did  little  execution,  the  parlia- 
ment cavalry  put  their  horses  to  the  full  speed, 
in  order  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  advan- 
cing column.  But  ere  they  could  come  into  con- 
tact, the  royalists  saluted  them  with  another 
volley,  which  brought  Cromwell's  charger  to  the 
ground,  and  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  ma- 
noeuvre. Scarcely  had  he  risen  from  the  earth 
when  he  was  again  struck  down  by  a  powerful 
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bandy  and  lay  for  a  moment  among*  the  slain. 
Recovering  himself  once  more,  he  mounted  a 
horse  belonging  to  one  of  his  men^  prosecuted 
the  combat  with  increased  spirit,  and  finally 
gained  so  complete  a  yictory,  that  the  enemy 
did  not  stop  their  flight  until  they  had  readied 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln,  a  distance  of 
about  fourteen  miles.     This  success  was  the 
more  important,  inasmuch  as  the  King's  troops, 
haying  enjoyed  a  long  season  of  prosperity,  had 
begun  to  despise  the  parliamentarians;  and  from 
this  epocb  the  light  of  a  better  fortune  dawned 
upon  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  conducted  them 
at  length  to  still  more  brilliant  issues. 

The  actiyity  of  Newcastle  roused  the  Earl  of 
Essex  from  his  camp  near  Reading,  and  induced 
him  to  march  towards  Oxford.     He  fixed  liis 
head-quarters  at  Thame,  ten  miles  from  that 
city ;  but  the  great  body  of  his  army,  which  had 
suffered  much  from  sickness,  lay  dispersed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  thoir  general.     In- 
telligence of  this  being  received  by  Princo  Ru- 
pert, he  immediately  planned  a  night  expedi- 
tion, in  which,  making  a  circuit  round  the  main 
strength  of  tlie  enemy,  he  fell  upon  two  regi- 
ments quartered  at  Wycombe*,  about  thirty  miles 
from  London,  which  ho  cut  to  pieces  or  niach^ 
prisjoners.     Essex,  enraged  at  tliis  loss,  wliicli 
reflected  upon  his  vigilance,  instantly  set  out 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  intercept  the  Prince*  in 
his  return.    The  parties  encoimtered  each  other 
at  Chalgmve ;  a  skirmish  took  place,  which  was 
attended  with  nothing  remarkable,  except  the 
death  of  Hampden,  who,  in  the  confusion  ot  the 
onset,  received  a  mortal  wound.  Rupert  tinau^ 

k2 
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repulsed  the  assailantSy  and  reached  Oxford  in 
triumph.  One  of  the  prisoners  annoonced  to 
the  victors  the  fate  of  the  celehrated  patriot.  He 
was  seen  riding  off  the  field  while  the  actioii 
was  still  going  on,  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
hefore,  with  his  head  hanging  down,  and.  hk 
hands  resting  on  the  neck  of  his  horse ;  from 
which  appearances  the  relater  justly  concluded 
that  he  was  severely  wounded. 

The  a£Pairs  of  the  Parliament,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1643,  were,  upon  the  whole,  very 
fiir  from  prosperous.  Sir  William  Waller  was 
sent  with  a  respectable  force  into  the  west  of 
England,  where  the  royalists  had  recently 
gained  some  important  advantages  ;  and  hopis 
were  entertained  at  Westminster  that  their  £^ 
vourite  general  would  achieve  something  where- 
by their  adherents  might  be  preserved  from 
despair.  But  the  success  of  his  plans  was  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed.  Though  in  the  celerity  of  hi§ 
movements  Waller  displayed  an  extraordinary 
merit,  and  against  such  an  opponent  as  Rupert, 
it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  rapid  marcnes ; 
yet  he  seems  to  have  erred,  by  reposing  too 
much  confidence  in  himself,  and  by  cherishing 
too  much  contempt  for  his  enemy.  He  fought 
a  drawn  battle  near  Bath  on  the  5th  of  Jmy, 
and  had  a  second  engagement  near  Devizes  one 
week  later,  in  which,  through  the  fortune  of  war, 
the  gallantry  of  the  royalists,  and  the  diligence 
of  the  King  in  sending  timely  reinforcements, 
his  whole  army  was  defeated  and  scattered  be- 
yond the  power  of  rallying.  Indeed  one  of  the 
znost  striking  defects  of  this  officer  was,  that 
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'^ttm  vnt  of  diadpline,  the 

I  ontrfrom  the  BHtropolu  i 
ble  condition,  wsi,  In  lie  oohtm  of 
,  to  diflorgaaiaed  uid  reduced,  tlut 
MoABUiy  to  qoit  the  field  ft>r  the 
wnitiiig',  while  the  enemf  «w  per-  . 
low  up  all  hii  adTuitR^  during 
ye  feason  of  the  yew. 

BTOit  foUoved  soon  afterward*, 
not  a  little  to  the  terror  and  enn 
sf  the  popular  party.  Briitol,  al- 
nnVided  with  aappliea  of  all  de* 
^  capable  of  a  protracted  reaiit- 
|B»d  to  Prince  Rupert  on  the  S6tb 
Alupalliiig  occurrenee  waa  attri- 
veak  nerree  of  the  gOTernor,  Na- 
il, ion  of  £<ord  8av ;  who,  althoogh 
pk  powers  of  int«Uect  and  wiadoib, 
^  deficient  in  most  of  thoae  qnali- 
natitute  a  soldier.  The  nephew  of 
kad'lhe  city  on  three  lidei  at  once 

II  Impetuosity ;  but  the  streng^th  of 
old  have  enabled  the  garrison  to 
widerable  time,  had  not  their  com- 
Kostomed'  tu  the  agitations  which 
lault  of  a  fortified  plane,  yielded  to 
1  solicited  teraia. 

[itions  suggested  by  these  adverse 
show  the  degree  of  alarm  which 
long  the  pariiamentarians.  They 
idon  of  their  number  to  Scotland, 
teople  (if  that  country  to  co-operate 

the  cause  of  national  treedonit  and 
I  recurrence  of  those  oppression* 

both  kingdoiDs  bad  so  long  groan- 
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ed.  At  the  same  time  they  resolved  to  fortify 
London  ag^ainst  any  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy^ 
who,  being  now  master  of  the  field,  might  gra* 
tify  his  revenge  upon  both  Houses,  as  weU  as 
npon  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Then  was  begm 
that  large  intrenchment,  which  encompassed  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  suburbs,  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  To  complete 
this  undertaking,  thousands  went  out  every  day 
to  dig ;  all  professions,  trades,  and  occupations 
took  their  turns ;  gentlemen  of  the  best  quality^ 
knights,  and  even  ladies,  sallied  forth  from  tbev 
houses,  carrying  mattocks,  spades,  and  othei^ 
suitable  implements,  <<  so  iJiat,"  says  May,  **  iS 
became  a  pleasant  spectacle  alf  London,  to  see 
them  going  out  in  such  order  and  numbers,  witli 
drums  beating  before  them,  which  put  life  into 
the  drooping  people,  being  taken  for  a  happy 
omen,  that  in  so  low  a  condition  they  yet  seem* 
ed  not  to  despair."  * 

Had  not  Manchester  and  Cromwell  been  more 
successful  in  the  eastern  and  middle  counties^ 
than  Waller  and  Essex  were  in  the  west,  the 
war  must  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 
fatal  to  the  views  of  the  Parliament.  Besides 
his  exploit  at  Gainsborough,  which  at  least  pro* 
ved  the  superiority  of  his  soldiers,  he  took  Stam* 
ford  and  Burleigh  House,  supported  the  popu- 
lar cause  in  Lincolnshire  against  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  checked  the  royalists  at  Newark^ 
and  everywhere  protected  the  borders  of  the 
eastern  association.    A  weekly  paper  of  the 

*  History  of  Parliament,  book  ill.  p.  91,  Godwinli 
Cammonwealtb;  toL  i.  p.  126* 


01  mem,  ana  come  in  ana  join  tnem. 
ppy  irere  it,  if  all  the  forces  irere  thin 
ed  I"  The  CommonB,  accordingly,  in 
Qniiie  of  Au^st,  ordered  that  a  speedy 
M  tuen  for  the  raising;  of  2000  men 
1  the  associated  counties  of  Cambridj^, 
,  and  Soffolk,  to  join  with  Colonel  Crom- 
1  that  evary  man  of  them  have  8  month's 
lia  pocket.  It  was  also  ordered  on  the 
saaoB,  that  the  L.3000  appointed  to  be 
I  the  associated  counties  aforesaid,  shall 
Co  Colonel  Cromwell, 
ueer,  at  the  same  time,  was  marked  by 
of  violence  and  illiberality  in  other  mat- 
'  which  no  apolog'y  can  be  devised.  The 
Kf  AWicua  relates,  that  at  "  Cambridge 
1  Grey  of  Warke  and  Master  Cromwell 
last  week  deal  very  earnestly  with  the 
'  GC^eges  to  lend  L.GOOO  for  the  public 
I  that  the  motionnot  beingharkened  to. 
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tliat  they  could  not  oomply  with  their  desirci 
in  that  particular,  as  heing  directly  agunst  their 
consciences;  that  Cromwell,  when  he  found  them 
stick  to  their  resolution,  said  to  a  friend  of  his 
who  was  then  in  the  place,  they  would  hm 
been  content  with  a  L.IOOO  or  less  for  the  pre- 
sent turn ;  not  that  so  little  money  could  havs 
done  them  good,  hut  that  the  people  might  han 
thought  that  one  of  the  two  universities  hal 
been  on  their  side.  And  it  was  also  certified^ 
that  when  they  failed  to  get  money  by  dltt 
means,  in  a  fair  and  roluntary  way,  they  took 
by  violence  from  thebursurs  of  diverse  coDegei 
such  monies  as  were  already  brought  in  untd 
them  ;  and  from  the  tenants  of  such  coll^pes  H 
dwelt  near  at  hand,  such  monies  as  they  had  is 
readiness  to  pay  their  rents ;  and  well  we  know 
what  they  were  counted  in  the  former  timei^ 
when  law  and  justice  were  in  &8hion,'who,  when 
A  man  refused  to  deliver  his  purse,  usedto  taki 
it  from  him." 

Six  days  afterwards  he  went  to  Peterborough, 
where  he  indulged  himself  in  various  kinds  of 
plunder  $  and  &rther,   <<  in  pursuance   of  the 
thorough  reformation  which  he  professed  to 
carry  into  effect,  he  did  most  miserably  defao^ 
the  cathedral  church,  break  down  the  organ,  and 
destroy  the  fflttis  windows,  committing  many 
outrages  on  the  house  of  God,  which  were  not 
acted  by  the  Goths  in  the  sack  of  Rome."    He 
was  guUty  of  a  similar  violence  at  Ely,  where 
he  entered  the  cathedral  during  divine  service^ 
commanded  the  clergyman  to  stop,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  gave  orders  to  his  horsemen  to  drive 
out  the  congregation.    To  the  present  day  that 


ad,  die  wir  languiahed  under  Eues  ud 
,  both  of  whose  armies,  by  diieue  and 
d  discomfiture,  had  been  rendered  nn- 
keep  the  field.  The  former  of  the«a 
,  indeed,  began  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
ciei  of  the  country,  and  to  the  fatal  issae 
ih  the  struggle  between  the  King  and  his 
s  was  likely  to  terminate.  The  Parlia- 
ad  already  manifested  a  determined  feel- 
animosity  against  all  the  privileged  or- 
id  were  still  directing  the  thonder  of  their 
not  only  against  his  Majesty,  who«e  int^ 
DW  appMjed  incompatible  with  their  own, 
HI  against  the  nobility,  the  more  digni- 
d  ancient  among  the  gentry,  and,  in  short, 
;  all  that  claag  whose  wealth  and  rank  were 


would  only 
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able  inliabltants."     He  therefore  reqaesta,  that 
<<  if  it  were  thought  fit,  they  would  send  to  his 
Majesty  to  have  peace,  with  the  settling  of  reli- 
gion, the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and  bringing  to  just  trial  those  chief  delinquenti 
who  have  caused  all  this  mischief  to  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  if  this  do  not  produce  a  treaty, 
his  Majesty  may  be  desired  to  absent  himself 
from  the  scene  of  contention,  and  both  armiei 
may  be  drawn  up  near  the  one  to  the  other,  that 
if  peace  be  not  concluded,  it  may  be  ended  by 
the  sword." 

Their  lordships,  although  not  unwilling  to 
listen  to  this  pacific  suggestion,  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  resolving  to  petition  the  King,  in  the 
face  of  a  proclamation  which  he  had  lately  is- 
sued, declaring  the  parliament,  of  which  they 
were  members,  to  be  no  free  parliament.  But 
in  the  beginning  of  August  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  of  some  propositions  fit 
to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  for  settling  the 
present  distractions.  A  petition  was,  accord- 
ingly, prepared  on  the  5th  of  the  month  just 
specified,  and  sent  down  to  the  Commons  for 
their  concurrence.  The  same  day  a  long  debate 
took  place  in  the  Lower  House,  on  the  several 
topics  submitted  to  their  review ;  and  so  nume- 
rous had  the  friends  of  peace  become,  that,  when 
the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  whether  the 
propositions  from  the  Lords  should  be  taken 
into  farther  consideration,  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  majority  of  ninety-four  to 
sixty-five.  It  was  then  proposed  that  this  far- 
ther consideration  should  be  entered  upon  with- 
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out  adjonrnment  or  delay ;  a  motion  which  was 
negatived  by  only  two  voices. 

The  division  now  mentioned^  took  place  on  a 
Saturday.  This  circumstance,  which  in  all  or- 
dinary cases  would  not  have  been  attended  with 
the  slightest  consequence,  proved  fatal  to  the 
patriotic  designs  of  the  House  of  Peers.  On 
Sunday  the  pulpits  of  the  metropolis  rang  with 
the  most  violent  denunciations  against  all  who 
were  disposed  to  fight  the  Lord's  battle  deceit- 
fully, and  set  forth  in  the  liveliest  colours  the 
manifold  evils  which  would  arise  from  entering 
into  terms  with  the  malignants.  A  court  of 
common  coandl,  held  the  same  day,  drew  up  a 
petition,  addressed  to  the  Commons,  deprecating 
in  strong  language  the  measure  which  the  other 
House  had  recommended.  Next  morning,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  the  in- 
habitants, appeared  at  the  doors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  present  the  remonstrance  of  the  citizens ; 
while  the  populace,  by  shouts  and  menacing 
gestures,  declared  their  resolution  to  enforce 
the  sentiments  which  it  contained,  and  to  secure 
a  continuance  of  the  war.  The  Peers,  mean- 
while, intimidated  by  such  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, declared  that  this  riotous  assemblage  of 
the  people  was  a  breach  of  parliamentary  privi- 
l^e,  and  desired  a  conference  with  the  Com- 
mons to  provide  for  their  mutual  safety  and  in- 
dependence. But  before  order  could  be  resto- 
red, the  Lower  House  came  to  a  vote,  when  it 
was  determined,  by  a  majority  of  eighty-eight 
to  eighty-one^  that  no  propositions  should  be 
sent  to  the  King. 

The  smailness  of  the  majority  on  this  memo- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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rable  ocoaiion,  shows  how  maeh  inclined  ike 
more  temperate  members  of  the  legislature  were 
to  put  an  end  to  the  destructive  war,  which,  du- 
ring twelve  montlis,  had  raged  in  the  finest  psrti 
of  the  kingdom.  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  "  the 
design  was  for  as  many  members  of  both  Honsv 
as  were  of  one  mind,  to  have  gone  to  the  £h1 
of  Essex,  and  there,  under  the  security  of  their 
own  armvy  to  have  protested  against  the  vio- 
lence which  was  offered,  and  to  have  declared 
tlieir  want  of  freedom ;  by  means  of  which  they 
made  no  doubt  to  have  drawn  both  Houses  to 
consent  to  an  agreement,  or  to  have  entered 
upon  snch  a  treaty  themselves  with  the  King." 
This  plan  was  never  realized,  and  other  events 
soon  occurred  which  would  have  rendered  it 
entirely  impracticable* 

Every  historian  has  remarked^  that  if  Charles, 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  had  marched 
to  London  and  supported  by  his  presence  the 
efforts  of  his  friends,  he  would,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, have  dismayed  the  disaffected,  quelled  the 
turbulent,  and  induced  even  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  to  listen  to  equitable  terms.  Bat 
he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  those  who  reoom* 
mended  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  on  the'gronad 
that  it  was  not  good  policy  to  leave  so  strong  a 
town  behind  him.  "  But,"  says  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, <<  this  counsel  proved  fatal ;  for  had  the 
King  at  that  period  resolved  in  himself  to  have 
struck  at  the  proud  head  of  London,  and  had 
had  authority  enough  at  that  time  to  have  re- 
quired the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to  join  with  hinii 
humanly  speaking,  he  had  raised  such  confusion 
among  the  two  Houses  and  Londoners,  that  they 
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liid  cUm^  fert  Ub  hfa  own 

JddL  ftoglrt.  Ub,  aMrt  vqImL, ,._ 

4Mi  wm  wdL  albeled  to  Hie  Kbg^t  on 
-lAift^  m  LondoD  jMiinwitriy 

MpMoh*  BntlniiorfifiiMJul 

Mm  M  it  did  tlw  ]nMiitM»i 

•  awuiyad  Iqr  tht  gnat  noAv  of  ipiH^  ipMld 

>  11  Mwii  lb  toward!  ftiiMn  "  TWahaipHtoa 

-ite  ad^|C^  toit  ^  dw  tiMH  iif  gnm  aiid  aniMa's 

lifWiiaDB  Mnra  a Mv  appoiMiiiiiKt ;   aaaiaas 

•^  flfteitfMM  dhrina  FromeaaaglvaaaflMalNtt 

.Marim^iNMi  to  kjbold  M.*"    ThaDar 

<aaa  aa  fibiHMtor*  aad  Ac  Riri  of  NMaBMC 

'  ai  Irtdf  rfn  dmm  bafcia  OdL 

ft  ii  irdLkaaMl  that  Bnaty  kariag  Mtoltad 
krga  additkUM  to  Us  anajr,  lUlawad  tfca  Mipi 
a€  tin  Kbig  witk  tiw  Tiaar  af  lairiag  Ilia  riaga ; 
-aad  in  tliis  iastaaoa,  as  in  vataaj  oUmts  In  Uie 
acmne  of  the  war,  the  want  of  proper  inteUi- 
genoe  on  the  part  of  the  Royaliits  obtained  for 
Sie  Parliament  an  important  advantage.  The 
sound  of  their  cannon  was  the  first  notice  oom- 
mmiicated  to  Charles  Uiat  his  enemies  were  at 
hand.  Breaking  np  in  some  confusion  from  be- 
fore the  waUs  of  Gloncester,  he  retired  to  New- 
bury with  the  intention  of  disputing  with  the 
Republican  Grenend  the  road  to  London*  A 
battle  ensued,  which  was  foueht  obstinately  on 
both  sides,  and  ended  too  with  such  an  equality 
of  loss,  that  either  party  was  found  to  claim  a 
triumph.^  The  number  of  slain  in  the  ranks  of 
.  Essex  was  greater  than  that  of  his  adversaries ; 
but,  as  nsu^,  his  Majesty  was  deprived  of  seve- 
ral gidlant  officers  of  higb  tank,  wbose  de«Aia 
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would  have  donded  even  the  joy  of  a  dedded 
victory.    Among  others  who.fcJl  at  Newbury 
was  the  amiahle  Lord  Falldand,  ^  a  peraoa, 
says  ClarendoDy  <<  of  such  prodigious  leandng 
and  knowledge,  of  inimitable  sweetness  and  de- 
light in  conversation,  of  so  obliging  a  hmnanity 
and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  that,  if  there 
were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odions  and  ac- 
cursed civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be 
most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity'* 

Both  Whitlocke  and  Rushworth  speak  of  the 
circumstances  attending  Lord  Falkland's  deadu 
They  relate  that  in  the  morning  of  the  fight,  be 
called  for  a  clean  shirt;  and  being  asked  tiie 
reason  of  it,  answered  jocularly,  that  if  he  were 
slain  in  the  battle,  they  should  not  find  his  body 
in  foul  linen:  but  upon  being  advised  by'bu 
friends  not  to  eng^age,  as  not  being  a  military 
officer,  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  sadness,  that  be 
was  weary  of  the  times,  foresaw  much  misery  to 
his  country,  and  did  believe  he  should  be  out  of 
it  ere  night.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  the 
contrary,  but  entered  the  battle  and  was  slain.* 

About  the  dose  of  the  campaign,  which  ttf- 
minated  the  gloomy  year  164*3,  GromweU  took 
Hilsdon  House  by  assault,  and  for  a  time  kept 
Oxford  in  a  state  of  considerable  alarm.  By 
various  achievements,  particularly  his  conduct 
at  Grantham  and  Gainsborough,  he  had  so  ad- 
vanced his  military  reputation,  that  public  opi- 
nion already  began  to  pit  him  against  Prince 
Rupert,  the  most  daring  leader  of  the  royal 

•  See  Note  D. 
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party.  The  King,  in  reply  to  thd  remark*  of 
some  one  who  had  sug^^ted  tlint  liia  Mnjeity 
ought  to  have  mmle  aa  attempt  tn  giiin  tlio  fa. 
vonr  of  so  formidable  a  ioldier,  i«  said  to  haro 
fsdaimed,  "  I  would  that  some  would  do  me  the 
good  service  Ifl  bftng  Cromwell  to  me  alirp  or 
dead!''  Aboutthie  period,  he  was  appointed  Go- 
vernor of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  with  "  the  like  pownr 
of  leTying  money  there  far  his  forces  as  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  had  in  the  associated  coimlieH." 

But  a  new  scene  was  ahont  to  open  on  the 
public,  nshered  in  by  a  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  founded  on  tlie  Solemn  Lea^e  and 
Covenant.  The  progress  of  the  royal  armies  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  defeat  of  Waller, 
and  the  inactivity  of  Essex,  dictated  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  to  the  Scottish  nation  for  assist' 
aiice.  In  the  month  of  July,  Sir  Henry  A'ane, 
Armyiii  Matcher,  and  Dkiley,  with  Marshal],  ■ 
PreeDyterian,  and  Nye,  an  Independent  divine, 
were  dispatched  to  the  North,  with  full  power* 
to  conclude  the  negotiation.  Both  the  Conven 
tioti  of  the  Ealates  and  the  Assembly  of  th( 
Krk  bad  been  previously  summoned  to  meef 
them )  their  arrival  was  celebrated  with  every 
demonatrstion  of  deligbt :  and  the  letters  whicr 
tiiey  delivered  irora  the  English  Parliament. 
were,  Kcfwrding  to  Principal  Baillie,  read  by 
some  with  shouts  of  exnltation,  by  othefs  witf' 
tean  of  joy.  At  flrtt,  the  allies  of  the  Parlia- 
uemt  insiflted  upon  acting  the  part  of  umpires  in 
the  grand  question  at  issue  between  them  and  hi^ 
Majesty,  and  of  having  the  power  of  dictating 
thetemuof  recondliation.  But  finding  that  thir 
Ugh  groond  could  not  be  ooneeded  to  Miem,t)ui^ 
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became  so  mncb  the  more  determined  to  secure 
the  religious  interests  of  their  body,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  their  doctrine  and  discipline  over  the 
whole  of  the  sister  church.  Vane  was  obliged 
to  admit  to  the  deliberations  of  the  commission- 
ers a  deputation  from  the  Greneral  Assembly, led 
by  their  moderator,  the  celebrated  Henderson ; 
and  to  listen  to  long  harangues  on  the  necessity 
about  to  be  imposed  on  the  Ekiglish  Parliament 
army,  and  inhabitants  at  large,  of  signing  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  as  the  basis  of 
the  confederation  which  was  solicited  by  their 
brethren  in  the  South.  After  some  discossion, 
Sir  Henry  and  his  colleagues  accepted  this  con- 
dition, and  thereby  ratified  a  deed  by  which  the 
people  of  England,  Lords  and  Commons,  bind 
themselves  "  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  churohes 
of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest 
conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confes- 
sion of  faith,  form  of  church  government,  direc- 
tory for  worship  and  catechisms."  And  they 
were  also  by  the  same  Covenant  to  *'  endeavour, 
with  their  estates  and  lives,  mutually  to  preserve 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms  ;  and  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  King's  Majesty's  person  and  au- 
thority, in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the 
true  religion  and  liberties  of  tlie  kingdoms,  that 
the  world  might  bear  witness  of  their  loyalty, 
and  that  they  had  no  thought  or  intentions  to 
diminish  his  Majesty's  just  power  and  great- 


ness." 


This  Covenant  was  taken  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  year 
1643.    Among  others  who  signed  it  were  the 
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names  of  Lenthal  tlie  speaker,  Sir  Benjamin 
Riidyiu-d,  Robert  Har]ey,  Oliver  CromwRll, 
Cliftries  Lord  Cranbornc,  Witliani  Lord  Fita- 
william.  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  William  Lord 
Monson,  Henry  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  Sir  Nfl- 
ihaniel  Biimardiston,  Tliomas  Lord  Groy  of 
Groby,  Sir  Harbottle  Griiuitan,  John  Drydeu, 
-John    Selden,   Thomas    Lord    Wenmon,    Bul- 

l  ttrode  WhitelocJce,  Georg'o  Montague,  Deneil 

pBolles,  and  Edward  Montage. 

D     The  reader,  even  at  this  Ntagc,  may  be  incli- 

Pined  to  ask  in  what  sen^e  Cromwell  conld  si^  a 

J -document  which  bound  bira  to  extend  and  proteut 
'Ae  interests  of  a  church  which  he  dotestcd;  to 

r  '.preserve  the  pernon  of  a  King  whom  he  declared 
■  ''Be  would  shoot  with  aa  little  compunction  as  he 

^•VouJd  any  other  man ;  and  to  declare  that  he 
had  no  thought  or  intention  to  diminieh  his  Ma- 
jesty's just  power  and  greatness,  when  he  had 
already  prompted  and  assisted  others  in  strip- 
ping him  of  ncHrly  ail  the  power  which  belong- 
ed to  him  as  tbc  sovereign  of  three  kingdoms. 
Dt  Harris  answers  this  question  by  remarkiag, 
that  Cromwell  must  have  taken  this  oath  "  m 
the  same  manner  as  men  take  many  other  things, 
mnchagainst  his  mind,  though  he  had  art  enough 
then  to  conceal  his  dislike :  for  it  cannot  oe 
thought  but  it  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  htm 
to  be  bound  to  introduce  a  discipline  his  large 
'  aonl  abhorred,  and  to  preserve  and  defend  a 
]»ince  wboin  he  was  to  fight  against,  and  whose 
power  and  greatness  were  the  object  of  his 

;  Charles,  aware  of  the  efiorts  which  were  made 
to  g;rve.to  his  enemiea  a  decided  prepon^rance 
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in  the  field,  had  reconne  to  two  measnref  bam 
which  he  expected  material  astutance*  He  re- 
aolved  to  tummon  a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Oxp 
ford  in  the  month  of  January,  1644 ;  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  instructions  to  his  deputy  in  Ire- 
land to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Catholic  coih 
federates,  so  as  to  place  at  his  command  the 
army  which  had  heen  raised  to  check  the  insur- 
gents in  that  divided  country. 

In  regard  to  the  former  step,  his  success  eqnil- 
led  his  expectations.    Forty-three  peen  and 
a  hundred  and  eighteen  conunoners  obeyed  his 
requisition  ;  expressing  their  readiness  to  co- 
operate widi  him,  either  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  or  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.     They  entered  upon  their  duties  by 
sending  to  the  £^1  of  Eissex  a  letter,  subscri- 
bed by  the  members  of  both  Houses,  requesting 
him  to  convey  to  his  constituents  at  Westminster, 
their  earnest  desire  that  commissioners  might  be 
appointed  on  both  sides  to  treat  of  an  acconuno- 
dation.     After  some  dispute  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  form  and  precedency,  the  popular  leaders 
consented  to  bring  forward  certain  propositions 
as  the  basis  of  an  agreement,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance :  that  the  Covenant,  with 
the  obligation  of  taking  it,  the  reformation  of 
religion  according  to  its  provisions,  and  the  utter 
abolition  of  Episcopacy,  should  be  confirmed  by 
act  of  Parliament ;  that  the  cessation  of  the  war 
in  Ireland  should,  by  the  same  authority,  be  de- 
clared void ;  that  a  new  oath  should  be  framed 
for  the  discovery  of  Catholics  ;  that  the  penal- 
ties of  recusancy  should  be  strictly  enforced; 
that  the  children  of  Catholics  should  be  educa- 


delinqnentB ;  and  that  lh«  commanden 

fbrcee  by  land  and  sea,  the  fi^at  officers 
te,  the  deputy  of  Ireland  and  the  judges, 
I  be  alao  named  by  the  Parliament,  or  the 
iudtmen  of  Parliament,  to  hold  their  placea 
f  didr  good  bebaTiour.* 
■  obTiom  from  the  spirit  of  these  propo- 
hat  the  Parliament  bad  no  sincere  deaire 
•ce,  nor  any  expectation  that  the  King 

meet  tbem  on  ground  (o  extremely  un- 
vble  to  hig  interests.  Nor  was  the  ai»po- 
to  condliate  more  manifest  on  the  part  of 
yalists ;  for  both  Honses  at  Oxford  had  al- 

dedared  that  the  Scots  had  broken  the  act 
ification ;  that  all  Elngllsh  sabjects  who  aid- 
in  shodd  he  deemed  traitors  and  enemies 

state ;  and  that  the  Lords  and  Commons 
ling  at  Westminster,  who  had  given  their 
nianceto  the  coming  in  of  the  Scots,  or  the 
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were  relieved  from  duty  in  Ireland,  to  fitf  fiom 
proying  of  any  benefit  to  his  Mi^eaty,  only  oon- 
tribnted  to  fill  the  ranks  of  his  opponents.  Ha- 
ying landed  at  Mottyn  in  Wales,  they  adyanced 
into  the  country,  without  encountering  any  re- 
sistance until  they  reached  Nantwich,  the  forti- 
fications of  which  effectually  checked  their  pro- 
gress ;  for  while  they  were  engaged  in  prepanh 
tions  for  a  siege,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  attadked 
them  with  a  superior  force,  and  entirely  dispel 
sed^-their  battidions.  Nearly  two  thousand  of 
the  priyate  men  passed  over  to  tiie  enemy  as 
recruits  for  the  Parliament :  and  among  iJie  pri- 
soners was  Colonel  Monk,  who,  after  a  short 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  thought  proper  te 
follow  the  example  of  his  soldiers,  and  lend  the 
aid  of  his  experience  to  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

While  the  Soots,  who  had  crossed  the  Border 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1643,  were  preparing,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  for  the 
siege  of  York,  Charles  executed  in  person  one 
of  the  ablest  manoeuyres  that  wereperformed  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  Essex  and  Waller,  whose 
forces,  if  united,  would  have  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  marched  in  two  diyisions,  with 
the  intention  of  shutting  up  the  King  in  Oxford. 
Aware  of  their  intention,  and  not  haying  more 
than  seyen  thousand  disposable  troops,  ms  Ma- 
jesty passed  between  the  hostile  corps,  and 
reached  Worcester  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption. Waller  undertook  to  foUow  him,  while 
his  colleague  proceeded  with  his  army  into  Dor- 
setshire. The  King  made  a  demonstration  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  march  towards  Shrewsbury; 


itment  rather  than  to  jiut  views  of  military 
^eoce,  lie  bronglit  on  a  battle  at  Cropredy 
^,  where  he  was  defeated,  with  great  lou 
of  men  and  of  repatation. 
Dt,  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the  af- 
.  of  the  King-  fell  intu  no  small  embarraas* 
b  lie  encniy  had  acquired  great  strength 
he  North,  where  the  Earl  of  Afanchestcr, 
fax,  and  Cromwell,  witli  their  Scottish  al- 
had  compelled  the  Alarquis  of  Newcastle  to 
;a  the  field,  and  to  seek  shelter  within  the 
1  of  York.  His  Majesty,  informed  of  this 
ming  state  of  things,  connnandcd  Prince 
)eTt,  who  was  pursuing  with  much  success 
wonted  career  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
oUect  his  forces,  and  march  far  the  relief  of 
besieged  army.  The  following  is  an  extract 
le  letter  whiui  on  this  occasion  was  sent  by 
ilea  to  bis  nephew,  and  which  certainly  ex- 
■ates  the  latter  from  the  charge  usually 
ight  against  him  of  fighting  without  orders, 
at  now  I  mu!tt  give  you  the  true  state  of  my 
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the  gouth,  before  the  effects  of  thenorthempower 
be  found  here :  but  if  York  be  relieved,  and  you 
beat  the  rebels'  armies  of  both  kiDgdoms  wmch 
arc  before  it,  then,l)ut  otherwise  not,  I  may  poi* 
sibly  make  a  shift  upon  the  defensiye  to  spin 
out  time  until  you  come  to  assist  me.  Where- 
fore I  command,  and  conjure  you,  by  the  duty 
and  affection  which  I  know  you  bear  me,  thati 
all  new  enterprises  laid  aside,  yon  immediatelY 
march,  according  to  your  first  intention,  with  aU 
your  force  to  the  relief  of  York :  but  if  that  be 
either  lost  or  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
besiegers,  or  that  for  want  of  powder  yon  can* 
not  undertake  that  work,  that  you  immediately 
march  with  your  whole  strength  to  Worcester, 
to  assist  me  and  my  army,  without  which  or  your 
having  relieved  York  by  beating  the  Scots,  all 
the  successes  you  can  afterwards  have  most  in- 
fallibly will  be  useless  unto  me."* 

It  is  probable  that  the  haughty  disposition  of 
Rupert  when  opposed  by  a  similar  temper  in 
Lord  Newcastle,  would  not  permit  him  to  show 
this  order  to  his  colleague,  as  a  reason  for  risking 
a  battle  before  York ;  else  it  is  impossible  that 
the  historians  of  that  period  could  have  con- 
demned the  Prince  for  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  his  own  opinion  on  this  head,  or  that  the 
Marquis  and  some  other  general  officers  should 
have  been  so  much  offended  as  to  leave  Eng- 
land, and  thereby  expose  the  royal  cause  in  the 
north  to  certain  ruin. 

We  are  now  to  describe  the  battle  of  Marston- 
M oor,  the  effects  of  which  were  universally  felt 

*  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  toL  y.  octavo  edition,  p.  12L   . 


he  occupied  only  a  veiy  aubordinate  rank, 
lit  of  his  exploits  was  in  gome  degree  ne- 
ly  transferred  to  the  chiefs  under  whom  he 
..  But  his  conduct  at  Marston-Moor  rai- 
im  to  higher  ground,  and  enahled  him  to 
pretensions  wliicli  his  former  ■uperiora 
not  resist,  and  to  practise  arts,  of  wliich, 
;e  of  their  station  and  influence,  they  be- 
successively  tlie  victims.      So  many  ao> 

have  been  given  of  tliig  memorable  en* 
lent,  and  so  much  has  party  spirit  been 
:Ded  by  tUe  claims  of  the  aevend  com- 
>ra  who  figured  in  it,  that  it  hai  became 
nely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  movements 
troops  on  either  side,  and  to  assign  to  each 

confederate  armies  its  exact  sliare  of  the 
which  their  united  efforts  secured.  The 
ing  details,  recorded  by  a  writer  in  tho 
rriiM  Britatmteus,  a  weekly  journal,  pub- 
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man  of  known  valoar  and  resolation ;  it  ^d  con* 
sist  of  his  whole  cayalry  and  three  regiments  of 
the  Scottish  horse,  commanded  by  tlie  Eail  of 
Dalliousie,  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  Lord  Balgony. 
Next  unto  them  was  drawn  np  the  right  wii^ 
of  the  foot,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Fairfax's  fbot^ 
and  two  brigades  of  the  Scottish  horse  for  a  re- 
serve. In  the  main  battle  were  the  regiments 
of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  Lord  Maitland,  Earl  of 
Cassilis  and  Kilheads,  and  two  brigades  of  tiie 
Earl  of  Manchester's ;  in  the  reserve  was  the 
Earl  of  Backlugh's  (Bucclench's)  regiment,  die 
Earl  of  Loudon's,  Earl  of  Dumfermling's,  Lord 
Couper's,  General  Hamilton's,  general  of  the 
artillery,  the  Edinburgh  regiment,  and  a  brigade 
of  Manchester's.  Upon  the  left  wing  of  hone 
was  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  whole  cavalry,  nn- 
der  the  command  of  Lieutenant- General  Crom- 
well, and  three  regiments  of  Scottish  honie> 
commanded  by  Major- General  Lesley ;  and  upon 
their  left  hand,  near  a  cross  ditch,  where  the 
enemy  had  a  regiment  of  foot,  were  placed  the 
Scottish  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Co- 
lonel Frizell.  Orders  being  given  to  advance, 
the  battle  was  led  on  by  General  HambletOD, 
Lieutenant-General  Baillie,  and  Major-General 
Crawford ;  the  reserve  being  committed  to  the 
trust  of  Major-Genend  Lumsdain.  There  was 
a  great  ditch  between  the  enemy  and  us,  which 
ran  along  the  front  of  the  battle ;  only  between 
the  Earl  of  Manchester's  foot  and  the  enemy 
there  was  a  plain.  In  this  ditch  the  enemy  had 
placed  four  origades  of  their  best  foot,  which, 
upon  the  advance  of  our  battle,  were  forced  to 
give  gvoundf  being  gallauUy  assaulted  by  the 


■  there  was  no  passage  bnt  at  a  luumnr  Une, 
tfaey  could  not  inarch  abore  three  or  fbnr 
it.  Upon  the  one  side  of  the  lane  wu  a 
and  on  the  other  a  hedge,  bolli  whereof 
lined  with  mnsqaeteers :  notwithstanding 
honuu  Fairfax  charged  gallantly,  bnt  tim 
f  keeping  themselres  in  a  body,  and  recei- 
hem  by  threes  and  fonrs  as  they  marched 
'  the  Ime;  and  (by  what  mistake  I  know 
ir  Thomas  Fairfax's  new  levied  regiments 
in  the  van,  they  wheeled  about,  and  being 
pnrsaed  by  the  enemy,  came  back  upon 
Old  Fturbs'g  foot,  and  the  reserre  of  the 
ish  foot,  broke  them  wholly,  and  trode  the 
of  them  to  the  ground. 
ir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Colonel  Lambert,  and 
homas  his  brother,  with  fire  or  six  troops, 
ed  throDgh  the  enemy,  and  went  to  the 
ing  of  horse.  Tlie  two  squadrons  of  Bal- 
s  regiment  being  divided  by  the  enemy 
from  the  other,  one  of  them  being  lancers, 
t  of  the  enemv's  foot,  and 
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of  four  Kentenants;  the  lientenant-oolonel,  the 
major,  and  £glinton*8  son  being  deadly  woonded. 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Maior>6en^-al  Porter 
haying  thus  divided  all  our  horse  on  that  wing, 
assaulted  the  Scottish  foot  upon  their  flanks,  M 
that  they  had  the  foot  upon  their  front,  and  the 
whole  cavalry  of  the  enemy's  left  wing  to  fight 
with,  whom  they  encountered  with  so  mudi 
eourage  and  resolution  that,  having  interlined 
their  mnsqueteors  with  pikemen^  they  madeibs 
enemy's  horse,  notwithstanding  all  the  assist- 
ance they  had  of  their  foot,  at  two  several  s^ 
■anlts,  to  give  ground ;  and  in  this  hot  dispnte 
with  hothuiey  continued  almost  an  hour,  and  still 
maintaining  their  ground.  Lieutenant- General 
Baillie,  and  Major-General  Lumsdain,  (who  both 
gave  good  evidence  of  their  courage  and  skill,) 

Eerceiving  the  greatest  weight  of  the  battle  to 
e  sore  upon  the  Earl  of  Lindsay's  and  Lord 
Maitland's  regiment,  sent  up  a  reserve  to  their 
assistance,  after  which  the  enemy's  horse,  having 
made  a  third  assault  upon  them,  had  almost  put 
them  in  some  disorder,  but  that  the  £larl  of 
Lindsay  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Pitscotty  he^ 
haved  themselves  so  gallantly,  that  they  quick* 
ly  made  the  enemy's  horse  to  retreat,  killed  Sir 
Charles  Lucas's  horse,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
gained  ground  upon  the  foot. 

*<  The  Scottish  dragoons  that  were  placed 
upon  the  left  wing,  by  the  good  managing  of 
Colonel  Frizell,  acted  their  part  so  well,  that  at 
the  first  assault,  they  beat  the  enemy  from  the 
ditch,  and  shorUy  after  killed  a  great  many,  and 
put  the  rest  to  the  route.  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell  charged  Prince  Rupert's  horse  with 


DM.  lilts  service  oemg  pertormerl,  he 
d  the  enemy's  horse  (with  wham  Lico- 
-General  Cromwell  was  engaeed)  upow 
nk,  and  in  a  very  short  apace  Ihe  enemy't 
cavalry  was  routed,  on  whom  oar  fure 
I  did  much  execution  to  the  walls  of  York, 
IT  body  of  horse  kept  their  fnwiuiil.  Liea- 
t-General  Cromwell,  and  ^laj or- General 
r,  baring  joined,  and  receiving  advertise- 
that  our  foot  was  engaged  with  the  ene- 
aneandfoot,  marched  to  their  assistance, 
et  with  the  enemy's  horse  (being  retrest- 
m  the  repulse  which  they  had  from  the 
ish  foot)  at  the  satne  place  of  disadvantage 
!  they  lud  routed  onr  hone  formerly  ;  and 
I  their  saccess  was  answerable,  if  not 
worse,  for  we  routed  them  wholly,  killed 
i<>k  their  chief  officers,  and  most  part  of 
rtandards.  After  which  we  set  npon  the 
if  their  foot,  and  with  the  asustance  of  oar 
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diera,  above  a  hnndred  colours,  and  ten  thon^ 
Band  arms,  besides  two  wagons  of  carbines  tnd 
pistols  of  spare  arms.  There  were  killed  vpon 
the  place  three  thousand,  whereof,  npon  a  judi- 
cious view  of  the  dead  bodies,  two  parts  ap 
peared  to  be  gentlemen  and  officers.  Then 
were  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  taken,  whereof 
were  Sir  C.  Lucas,  IVIajor-Crcneral  Porter,  wai 
Major-Greneral  Tellier,  besides  diverse  colond% 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors.  The  loss  npot 
our  part,  blessed  be  Grod,  is  not  great,  being  of 
only  one  lieutenant-colonel,  some  few  captain% 
and  not  three  hundred  common  soldiers."* 

The  reader  will  excuse  the  amplification  whioli 
encumbers  the  narrative  now  given,  when  he 
calls  to  mind  that  Cromwell's  behaviour  at  Mw- 
ston-Moor,  while  it  laid  the  foundation  of  Us 
power,  has  also  been  made  the  ground  of  m 
impeachment  upon  his  personal  courage.  Lord 
Hollis,  after  remarking,  that  without  the  aid  of 
the  Scots,  the  victory  of  the  2d  of  July  would 
not  have  been  gained,  adds,  <^  for  however  Lien- 
tenant-Greneral  Cromwell  had  the  impudence  to 
assume  much  of  the  honour  of  it  to  iiimself,  or 
rather,  Herod-like,  to  suffer  others  to  magnify 
and  adore  him  for  it,  those  who  did  the  princi- 
pal service  that  day,  were  Major- General  Les- 
ly,  who  commanded  the  Scottish  horse,  ]\fajor- 
General  Crawford,  who  was  Major-General  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester's  brigade,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  who,  under  his  father,  commanded 
the  northern  brigade.  But  my  friend  Cromwell 

•  Mer.  Brit.  8th  July,  quoted^  from  ^'  Cron^weUiaDS," 
pp.  9, 10. 
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had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  hnsiness  :  For  I 
hare  several  times  heard  it  from  Crawford's  own 
ikioath,  (and  I  think  I  shall  not  he  mistaken  i^ 
[  aay  Cromwell  himself  has  heard  it  from  him  ; 
For  he  once  said  it  alond  in  Westminster  Hall 
when  Cromwell  passed  hy  him,  with  a  design 
he  might  hear  it,)  that  when  the  whole  army  at 
Marston-Moor  was  in  a  fair  possibility  to  be 
■tterly  routed,  and  a  great  part  of  it  running, 
he  saw  the  body  of  horse  of  that  brigade  stand- 
ing still,  and,  to  his  seeming,  doubtful  which 
way  to  charge,  backward  or  forward ;  when  he 
came  up  to  them  in  a  great  passion,  reviling 
them  with  the  names  of  poltroons  and  cowards, 
and  asked  them  if  they  would  stand  still  and  see 
the  day  lost?  Whereupon  Cromwell  showed 
himself  and  in  a  pitiful  voice  said,  ^  Major-Ge- 
neraly  what  shall  I  do  ?'     He,  (begging  pardon 
for  what  he  said,  not  knowing  he  was  there, 
towards  whom  he  knew  his  distance  as  to  his 
superior  officer,)  told  him,  *  Sir,  if  you  charge 
not,  all  is  lost/     Cromwell  answered  he  was 
wounded,  and  was  not  able  to  charge ;  (his 
great  wound  being  a  little  burn  in  the  neck  by 
the  accidental  going  off  behind  him  of  one  of  his 
soldiers'  pistols,)  then  Crawford  desired  him  to 
gO  off  the  field,  and  sending  one  away  with  him, 
(who  very  readily  followed  wholesome  advice,) 
led  them  on  himself,  which  was  not  the  duty  of 
his  place,  and  as  little  for  Cromwell's  honour  as 
it  proved  to  be  much  for  the  advancement  of 
his  and  his  party's  designs.     This  I  have  but 
by  relation,  yet  I  easily  believe  it  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  the  reporter,  who  was  a  man  of  honour, 
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that  was  not  asliamed  or  afraid  to  publiih  it  k 
all  places/'* 

We  should  place  very  little  confidence  iniUi 
accusation,  urged,  as  it  is,  by  one  who  was  aoi^ 
mated  with  the  most  violent  personal  dislike  to 
Cromwell,  did  we  not  find  the  same  charge  r& 
corded  by  Principal  Baillie,  in  a  letter  writtoi 
at  London  about  a  month  after  the  actiflii 
«  The  men,"  says  he,  meaning  the  Sectaries,  M 
he  was  used  to  call  them,  "  are  exceeding  acdfi 
in  their  own  way.  They  strive  to  advaMB 
Cromwell  for  their  head.  They  ascribe  to  hia 
the  victory  of  York,  but  most  unjustly ;  fti 
Humbie  assures  us,  that  Prince  Ruperts  fini 
charge  falling  upon  him,  did  humble  him  H 
that  if  David  Lesley  had  not  supported  him,  k 
liad  fled.  Sheldon  Crawford,  who  had  a  r^ 
ment  of  dragoons  in  that  wing,  upon  bis  ow 
assured  me,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  firirf 
Cromwell  got  a  little  wound  on  the  neck  whiek 
made  him  retire,  so  that  he  was  not  so  much  m 
present  at  the  service ;  but  his  troopers  were  led 
on  by  David  Lesley."  ^ 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  indeed,  that  is,  four- 
teen days  after  the  battle,  Baillie  writes  to  a 
friend,  who  appears  to  have  accompanied  the 
Scottish  auxiliaries  into  Yorkshire,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  <<  We  were  both  grieved  and 
ang^y  that  your  Independents  there  should  have 
sent  up^  Major  Harrison  to  trumpet  over  all  ths 
city  tlieir  own  praises  to  our  prejudice  ;  making 
all  believe  that  Cromwell  alone,  with  his  un- 

•  Memoirs  of  DeDzil.     Ixxrd  HoUis,  p.  15.     Baillie, 

vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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4|MkM)r  ivkfoM  f«|;iiiiWt%Ud  dttntf  allllurt 

aeryice';  thaA  tfaemmit  of  us  fled,  and  diM  thoie 

jAHM»«tai4#ft«i^ia«Bdio«bitinig]ilW  We 

j^vifre  iBudi  T««i9d  with  th«td  nptota,  againit 

ijWtoh  y»a  WW  Hot  iploMddt  my  of  yo^  to  io^ 

iikiinr  at  with  ttif  antwi^*  untu  LiMMy't  let- 

ijto.««Mia  l«itii  aM  Cqptftin  Stewart  1^ 

06i$mn*    ThiBW^Miit  abroad  our  minted  rt- 

Ulinnii  Mill  iiHTilfl  ''ft  up  nni  hm     But  within 

Aifoo  4i|Wi.Mr  AihVrelation  wai  eleo  t^rinted^ 

,irUeh  gif^.  V  maay  good  word%  b«k  ghree 

ItoihniiWbtt  <he■tlWel^thal^  wo  are  iftfainod^ 

iitai.daai't^u.- 

tt  Irad^  Jk  Ifpean  Aat  the  Indn«iaeiiti 
were  determbed  to  awortbe  the  mm  of  thft 
jrfotetf^  1e their fittDorite  ehanpiolit  whfle  the 
jyieeh/lttieaii  on  the  other  handi  wem  ofoaDjr 
Ai^Md  to  heilew  the  hMUrela  of  the  day  npon 
Jlii|jo(b^'neril  Lesley.  Botii  these  officers*  ait 
the  head  of  their  respeotiTe  bodies  of  tdvalrvv 
repnleed  the  Bi^Taiists  under  PHnce  Bnpert  i  in 
the  oonrse  of  which  serTice^  it  is  probable  that 
Oomwell  reoeiTed  a  woundi  which  disabled  iiim 
firOtti  leading  on  his  troops  in  the  final  charge 
yriben  Aeir  antagonists  attempted  to  rally*  We 
■re  the  mc^  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the 
yery  rtaiarkable  ctreumstance,  that  the  mmonr 
of  C^mwell's  absence  in  the  last  attack  was 
flireolated  at  Lrfmdon  within  a  few  days  after  the 
eraagement,  a  space  of  time  which  conld  hardly 
arord  to  hii  enemies  an  opportunity  for  fkbn* 
eating  a  story  altogether  without  ^Dundation. 
The  same  fact  is  repeated  by  Salmonet,  Laing, 
and  others ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  Cromwell 
retiredfrom  the  second  conflict  to  hare  his  wound 
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dressed,  while  his  brigade  was  led  on  by  Ortw^ 
ford  or  Lesley  to  the  charge.* 

But  the  world  has  been  so  much  aocnstomid 
to  hear  insinuations  against  the  personal  bra- 
very of  the  most  distinguished  commanders,  tiuA 
surmises  similar  to  those  which  have  been  cir* 
culated  in  regard  to  Cromwell,  no  longer  make 
any  impression.  Ludlow,  who  was  by  no  mem 
favourable  to  the  reputation  of  his  brother  oft- 
cer,  acknowledges  that  the  victory,  which  had 
been  most  obstinately  disputed,  was,  in  the  eiid» 
obtained  by  Cromwell's  brigade ;  and  audi,  it 
may  be  added,  is  the  testimony  of  the  greater 
number  of  authors  who  have  written  the  military 
history  of  that  eventful  period. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  part  of  the  ob* 
scurity  which  hangs  over  the  events  of  Marstoii" 
Moor,  has  been  created  by  a  contemptible  ftd- 
ing  of  national  jealousy,  which,  even  atthepf^* 
sent  day,  is  not  altogether  extinguished.  Loid 
Clarendon,  who  hated  the  Scots,  labours  through* 
out  his  whole  history  to  represent  them  as  ex- 
cessively deficient  in  all  the  martial  virtues,  and 
as  never  being  able  to  withstand  an  onset  <^liif 
countrymen  in  the  field  of  battle.  Some  aDow^ 
ance  may,  perhaps,  be  made  for  the  irritated 
feelings  of  a  royalist,  who  knew  well  that  thA 
opposition  to  the  government  of  Charles  the 
First,  which  ended  in  the  dissolution  of  monar* 
chy,  originated  in  Scotland;  that  it  was  con- 
stantly fomented  by  the  disafiected  in  that  coan^ 
try ;  and  that  their  army  at  length  assisted  m 

•  Salmonet,  Hist.  p.  160.  Laing,  History  of  Scotland, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  269. 


agard  qootes  the  language  of  Clarendon, 
lys  "  that  the  Scots  fled  all  ways  for  many 
together,  and  their  general,  the  Earl  of 
I,  was  taken  into  custody  by  a  constable, 
atunedpartof  thenextday."  "  ThiB,"  ob- 
I  the  Doctor,  "  has  been  described  as  a 
Dod  and  misrepresentation  ;  but,"  he  adds, 
there  was  some  foundation  for  it,  as  ap- 
from  Baillie,  who  acknowledges  that  Les- 
ok  to  his  heels."  He  gives  the  clause 
:  to  hit  heels,"  as  the  very  words  of  tlio 
pal,  and  marks  them,  too,  with  the  nsnal 
Df  ft  qnatation.  Bnt,  in  truth,  UaoUJe  does 
jyrhen  make  nse  of  the  expression  wliich 
>  atbibnted  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tHiich  he  employs  convey  a  much  more 
ing  charge,  and  involve  the  reputation  of 
r  nien  than  even  Lord  Leven.  He  says, 
Bwere  three  Generals  on  each  side,  Lesley, 
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It  18  not  witlioat  reluctance  that  I  intermpt 
the  narrative  to  notice  such  dising^noonfl  pd? 
terinff.  History,  at  the  best,  is  in  many  retpeeli 
a  faUe,  a  record  of  mistakes  and  prejadioeii 

two  claiues  bcloiij^ing  to  separate  sentences,  at  the  dlftufi 
of  four  poj^,  which  he  applies  to  the  Pk'indpal's  ooniitiV>    ! 
men,  whom  he  is  determined  to  cover  with  shame,  and  ■!• 
duces  as  a  ]>roof  of  the  accuracy  of  Clarendon**  striduM 
on  the  Scottisli  nation.     The  words  are,  "  when  lo  muf 
with  cowardice  fell  in  disgrace  worse  than  death.**  Nqw,« 
iar  from  being  (exclusively  applicable  to  the  Scottish  arai^ 
the  author  of  the  letter,  a  few  lines  above,  shows  distiiuA- 
ly  wliat  was  the  import  of  his  observation.      He  sayi  ti 
liis  friend,  "  see  by  tills  inclosed,  (an  account  of  thebattb) 
if  the  whole  victory,  both  in  the  right  and  left  wingi  ^ 
not  ascribed  to  Oomwell,  and  not  a  word  of  David  Lb* 
ley,  who  in  all  places  that  day  was  his  leader.      IfkU  l«* 
l}ori8  of  Maiu'hester  he  true,  you  know  the  flight  of  so|M 
iri  worse  and  more  shameful  than  death.**     Dr  LlngiH 
has  penetration  enough  to  jierccive  that  Baillie*8  TtatA 
had  an  object  very  different  from  the  one  which  he  aidgVi 
t4»  it ;  but  he  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  of  hh 
re^idei's  will  take  him  at  his  word — a  security,  by  Uie  wafi 
which  is  becuiniiig  every  successive  month  of  less  valnh 
*'  linillic,"  says  he,  "  acknowledges  that  Lesley  took  to  his 
heels — only  Eglinton  kept  ground  there  to  his  great  loss." 
Here  again  the  object  is  to  deceive — to  make  the  reads 
conclude  that  all  the  Scots  ran  away  except  Lord  Eglin- 
ton.    But  what  is  the  fact  as  stated  by  Haillle?    Hit 
words  are — "  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  violoiot 
of  the  llower  of  Prince  Rui>ert's  horse,  carried  all  oar 
right  wing  down ;  only  Eglinton  kept  ground  there  to  Ui 
great  loss."     Now  of  what  was  the  right  wing  composed^ 
which  was  thus  carried  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  Ru- 
pert?    It  was  comx>osed  first  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfiut^ 
whole  cavalry,  with  three  regiments  of  Scottish  honib 
under  Dalliousie,  Eglinton,  and  Balgony ;  and  secondly* 
of  Lord  Fairfax's  foot,  and  two  brigades  of  Scottish  in- 
fantry OS  a  rcservo.     Hence  it  is  dear  the  greater  pftrt  of 
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ndi  of  men  wba  itlidknitly  oaHopl 
.jritief!,  jwd  opoilTpamBt  the  plainetftjteu^ 
ita,  hitUMT  mnit  become  a  ehroniole  of  liee. 
that  11  aitlifiil  in  thai  irhioh  k  hast,  is 
_     kfiil  also  in  mnch:  and  he  who»  In  order  to 
;win]ater  to  a  nalionil  TaaHy^  now  beoome  ehild- 
m^^uand  obeo]ete»  ean  rapretent  an  «iAor  as 
^taeovdtnf  the  very  jrerene  of  what  he  has  set 
Jmfn,  will  aot»  it  ma^T'. be  presumed;  when  he 
Xaa^BUMre.mqpmrtant  ol^eets  to  aoeompUih,.hesi- 
tto.nae  greater  freedoms  with  less  accessible 
BWieiif '  .Krindpal'  BailHe.  in  fiict»  so  ftr 
nvsn  aflkpMndedging  the  slackness  of  his  ednn- 
tirjnen.afc  lIsiiton-Moory  or  deploring  dieir 
eowardiee  aaniDre  painful  than  death,:bQMly 
daima  Ibr.them  the  merit  of  haring  turned  the 
fiNrtuae  of  the  fieUL  **  Lindsay,''  says  he,  '<  had 
liie  jppcatast  heaard  of  any ;  but  tlwbeginnmg 
of  the  victory  was  from  Darid  Lesley,  who  be- 
fore was  mneh  smpected  of  evil  designs ;  he.  with 
the  Scots  and  Cromwell's  horse,  haying  tibe  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  did  dissipate  ul  before 
them." 

The  effects  of  this  great  triumph  achieved  by 
the  Pttrliamentary  forces,  were  sensibly  felt 
throi^;faont  the  remainder  of  the  .campaign. 
York  and  Newcastle  very  soon  fell  into  the 

the  rifht  wing  were  English ;  and  it  is  well  known  be- 
■idee,  that  it  was  the  tumoltuous  retreat  of  Falr&x's  raw 
henemcn  which  threw  that  division  of  the  army  into  oou^ 
fusioD,  and  trode  down  in  their  haste  the  foot  soldiers  of 
their  northern  allies.  It  was  in  the  same  right  wing  that 
EgUnton  kept  his  ground  to  his  great  loss,  after  Fairfax's 
whale  cavalry  had  turned  their  haclcs  to  the  enemy,  and 

m  galloi^ing  oS  through  the  lines  of  their  friends. 

VOL,  I.  N  5 
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hands  of  the  yicUttv ;  and  the  power  of  the 
northwardf  of  the  river  Trent,  was  so  mi 
duced,  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  hope  of  e 
ooveringy  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  ti 
ooanties  which  were  thus  wrested  fron 
He  had  already  determined  to  march  w 
remains  of  his  fine  army  into  the  west,  wh 
strong^t  positions  were  threatened  hy  ] 
who,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  emp 
had  resolved  to  advance  into  that  quartei 
lieve  certain  towns  which  the  royalists  con 
to  invest.  Lime,  at  that  period  hesiej 
Prince  Manrice,  was  the  main  ohject  of  c 
tion.  The  celebrated  Blake  distinguishe 
self  in  its  defence,  and  enabled  the  small 
son  to  hold  oat  until  the  approach  of  th< 
General  compelled  the  assailants  to  retire 
ving  accomplished  this  object,  Elssex  m; 
against  Weymouth,  which  surrendered  to 
the  first  summons.  He  then  resolved  to 
Maurice  to  a  general  action,  but  the  ] 
whose  numbers  were  not  equal  to  those 
enemy,  continued  his  retreat  towards  tb 
ders  of  CornwalL 

The  King,  meantime,  having  dispem 
troops  of  Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  foan 
self  at  liberty  to  follow  the  insurgents,and  to 
the  motions  of  this  general.  He  according 
Oxford  ten  days  after  the  defeat  of  Rupei 
passing  through  Bath  and  Ilchester,  enter 
capital  of  Devonshire  on  the  26th  of  July 
Earl,  upon  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the 
army,  resolved  to  turn  on  his  steps,  anc 
battle  to  his  Majesty  on  the  banks  of  the  Si 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  dissuaded  from  i 


uiCBge  ue  reneu  oare  orer  nis  3isje«- 
■a  by  intelligence,  (the  life  oF  all  war- 
ini,)  and  which  by  the  loyally  of  ibii 
w  rebels  here  were  utterly  deprired  of; 
rf  in  hii  Majeaty'i  dominions  being  to 
ly  iSeeted  to  his  MaJMtyand  his  caitte; 
0*  ny  part,  I  shall  nerer  ascribe  either 
dor  measure  of  judgment,  or  to  more 
■  than  others  bare,  but  unto  that  obedi- 
lieir  superiors  which  the  rest  hare  cast 
the  gentry  of  this  country  retain  their 
Maions,  their  old  tenants,  and  expect 
n  their  ancient  reverence  and  obedience. 
B  me  leave  to  say,  if  many  of  the  nubi- 
gentry  of  this  unhappy  kingdom  had 
I  from  the  lustre,  hononr,  and  virtue  of 
Mtors,  and  by  their  luxury  been  neces- 
I  manomise  their  villains,  bat  had  paid 
d  reverence  to  the  majesty  and  great- 
lor  toTereiau  as  thev  ousht.  tbeT  miirht 
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^/nA  to  destroy  the  King,  nobility,  and  gentry) 
in  all  probability  had  not  been."* 

On  the  2d  of  Aug^t,  the  King  and  his  ne- 
phew joined  their  forces  at  Laanceston  ;  whik 
Esjtex  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  JLicstwitlud* 
When  in  this  position,  his  Majesty,  who  was  M 
stranger  to  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Elarl,  U 
indicated  by  the  letter  which  he  had  addressed  thi 
preceding  year  to  the  House  of  Peers,  made  at 
attempt  to  open  a  negotiation  with  him.    Tk 
following  communication  shows  the  temper  cf 
Charles,  and  his  eagerness  to  bring  to  a  dose  the 
unhappy  struggle  in  which  he  was  eng^ed  witk 
a  class  of  men  who,  whateTer  were  their  orisi- 
nal  intentions,  were  now  ready  to  overstep  ue 
bounds  which  divide  the  love  of  country  firom 
the  pursuits  of  personal  ambition. 

"  £ssex,  I  have  been  very  willing  to  belieTei 
that  whenever  there  should  be  such  a  conjunc- 
ture as  to  put  it  in  your  power  to  effect  that 
happy  settlement  of  this  miserable  kingdom 
which  all  good  men  desire,  you  would  lay  hdd 
of  it.  That  season  is  now  before  you :  you  han 
it  at  this  time  in  your  power  to  redeem  youi 
country  and  the  crown,  and  to  oblige  your  King 
in  the  highest  degree ;  an  action  certainly  of  the 
greatest  piety,  prudence,  and  honour  that  maj 
be ;  such  an  opportunity  as  perhaps  no  subjed 
before  hath  ever  had,  or  hereafter  you  shall  have 
To  which  there  is  no  more  required  but  that  yoa 
join  with  me  heartily  and  really  in  the  settun^i 
of  those  things  which  we  have  both  professec 
constantly  to  be  our  only  aim.     Let  us  do  this 

*  His  Majesty's  Happy  I'rogress  in  lG4i%,  p.  50. 
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my  men  bLoII  be  su  foolishly  unnatsrol  u 
Me  tbeir  Kind's,  country's,  aail  tlieir  own  { 
re  will  make  tliem  liappy,  by  God's  blca-  ■ 
ren  against  their  wills.  To  ttiis  die  ouly  *" 
neat  can  be  waut  uf  mutual  conGdeucac 
lite  it  you  of  my  part,  and  as  I  have  en- 
red  to  prepare  il  on  youra  by  my  letter 
tford  from  Evesham,  1  hope  this  will 
it)  when,  as  1  here  do,  I  have  enj^aged  unto 
I  word  of  a  king',  that  you,  joining  with 
hat  blessed  work,  I  eball  give  both  to  you 
ur  army  such  eminent  marks  of  my  cuu< 
and  v&tne,aa  aha1l  not  leave  a  room  for  the 
iatniRt  amoog  you,  eitbar  in  relation  to  tha 
or  to  yonrself,  unto  whom  1  shall  then  be 
ithfiil  friend. — Postscript.  If  yon  like  vf  i 
Mrken  to  this  bearer,  whom  I  have  fully 
ted  in  parljculars:  But  this  will  admit 
Way.  Liakerd,  the  6th  August  1644>."* 
IX  made  no  reply  to  the  above  commmii- 
Three  days  after  it  was  sent,  some 
epirit,"a3  Sir  Edward  desmbes  him,  pre- 
inother  letter  to  the  Eurl,  to  be  signed  by 
Dcipal  officers  of  the  united  army. 
Kuig  discovered  the  project  of  his  inju- 
friend  before  the  epistle  was  actually 
ded  to  the  bead-quarters  of  the  enemy ; 
;o  satisfy  all  the  wuild  of  his  real  desires 
ice,  he  was  pleased  to  give  way,  that  it 
be  subscribed  and  sent."  The  answer 
iie  General  was  conceived  in  these  terms ; 
Lords,  in  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you 
B  by  what  authority  you  send  it.     1  li"r 
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Yinpf  no  power  by  the  Parliament,  who  bare 
employed  me,  to  treat,  cannot  give  way  to  it 
without  breach  of  trust." 

Having  no  longer  any  hope  of  finishing  the 
war  by  treaty,  his  Majesty  gave  orders  to  ntf- 
row  the  quarters  of  his  antagonist,  and  to  cnt  off 
his  supplies.  Being  certain  that,  unless  provi- 
sions were  brought  by  sea,  the  parliamentary 
forces  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  yielding  at  discretion,  he  rejected  the  oppor- 
tunities which  were  repeatedly  offered  to  him  of 
coming  to  a  general  action.  His  hopes  at  lengtk 
were  realised,  for  Essex,  after  instructing  his 
cavalry  to  make  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  embarked  on  the  27th  of  August  with 
some  of  his  principal  officers,  and  left  the  infan- 
try to  their  fate.  The  King  imposed  upon  than 
no  severer  conditions  than  that  they  should  lay 
down  their  arms ;  neglecting  even  the  usual  pre- 
caution of  binding  them  not  to  serve  against  him 
during  the  war. 

The  Parliament  behaved  with  great  magnt- 
nimity  on  this  occasion.  Instead  of  upbraiding 
Essex,  who,  in  exposing  himself  to  the  disaster 
by  which  he  had  been  overtaken,  disobeyed  a 
positive  order  issued  by  the  Committee  of  both 
kingdoms,  the  Houses  thanked  him  for  his  past 
services,  expressed  their  conviction  of  his  on- 
shaken  fidelity,  and  assured  him  of  their  conti- 
nued afi^ection  to  his  person.  At  the  same  time 
they  gave  instructions  that  his  army,  horse  and 
foot,  should  be  reimbodied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  every  thing  which  might  be  thought 
requisite  to  fit  them  once  more  for  immediate  ser- 


retarn  from  Comirall  to  OxionL 
King,  who  was  de«irou».  fc^forv  tL«  ^- 
,  of  irint^r,  to  relieve  ibe  zamMic^  ui 
^Honve.  Banbury,  and  DenniDTU^d  i»*l>. 
ttiated  hU  troops  in  the  Tirinitr  tii  tMi* 
■nd  established  liis  head-qmncn  al  »«- 
Tleparliamenl's  amr  inadr  hs^ie  lo  ai- 
im;  and  as  E^sex.  at  thai  in^taoL  lab^c;- 
ler  a  fit  of  »ickneM.  the  eonunAnd  wa^  :3- 
1  to  the  next  senior  o£cer.  the  Eari  </C 
lefiter.  The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  ix* 
[y  obstinate.  The  Mldien  who  faaa  ikid 
their  anus  in  Comwail,  cazer  to  wipe  tS 
agnce  which  stained  their  profr^ioBai  re- 
on,  urged  the  combat  with  the  ereaiett 
and  harisg  retaken  gome  oi  th«  t-annoa 
,  on  that  occasion,  they  bad  been  (tolif  eri 
Tender,  they  are  saul  to  bare  eiBkrai.-c<i 
with  tears  of  joy.     CromwelL  who  eotn- 
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afterwBrdiy  declared  in  Pftrliament  that  Bfaa« 
Chester  had  neglected  a  favourable  opportanity 
of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  by  a  total  defettU 
«  I  showed  him  evidently,"  said  the  commander 
of  the  cavalry,  "  how  this  success  might  be  ob- 
tained; and  only  desired  leave  with  my  own 
brigade  of  horse,  to  charge  the  King's  army  ii 
their  retreat,  leaving  it  in  the  Earl's  choice,  it 
he  thought  proper,  to  remain  neutral  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces.  But,  notwithstanding  niy 
importunity,  he  positively  refused  his  consent ; 
and  gave  no  other  reason,  but  that  if  we  met  with 
a  defeat,  there  was  an  end  of  our  pretension*—* 
we  should  all  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and  be  exe- 
cuted and  forfeited  by  law." 

Upon  leaving  the  field  of  Newbury,  the  Kinff 
placed  his  ordnance  in  Dennington  castle,  and 
thereafter  pursued  his  march  to  Oxford.  Being 
j  oined  by  Prince  Rupert,  he  returned  in  afew  dayi 
to  carry  away  his  guns,  and,  if  it  should  prore 
necessary,  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms  once  more 
against  his  adversaries.  Manchester,  although 
he  saw  himself  thus  defied,  did  not  think  proper 
to  renew  the  contest  without  more  certain  hopei 
of  success ;  for  which  reason  he  quietly  allowed 
the  royal  army  to  remove  their  cannon,  and 
thereby  to  convert  the  opprobrium  of  defeat  in- 
to the  triumph  of  victory.  Charles,  having  con- 
centrated his  forces  under  the  eye  of  his  enemy» 
and  afforded  a  temporary  relief  to  the  beleaguer* 
ed  garrisons  in  the  neighbourhood,  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  meant  to  fix  his  winter  quar- 
ters, and  to  await  the  issue  of  farther  negotia- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  Parliament  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruiu;  not  by  their  losses 


[  of  s  power^l  force ;  and  when  the 
M  compelled  to  enrrender  in  the  ireiit  a 
f  to  the  King,  Waller  is  charged  with 
delay  in  the  ricinity  of  the  capital,  in- 
flying  to  his  aseiatance  with  the  troopB 
^  Deen  collected  fur  that  purpose.  But 
dentanding  still  more  formidable  had 
1  the  military  conncila  of  Manchester, 
tenant-general,  ever  since  the  success  at 
-Moor,  had  continued  to  entertain  snspi- 
to  tiie  ulterior  views  of  his  commanding 
who,  he  apprehended,  like  others  of  the 
,  ma  not  disposed  to  push  the  war  any 
nor  to  sink  tlie  King  belov  the  level  on 
e  might  make  an  equitable  arrangement 
I  nibjectB.  Cromwell  alleged,  "  that 
iter  had  always  been  backward  to  en- 
its  in  battle,  and  against  ending  the  war 
irord,  and  had  been  an  advocate  for  tuch 
to  which  a  victory  in  the  field  would 
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were  favourable  to  the  enemy*i  desig^i,  nnmt 
many  commands  of  the  committee  of  both  Jung- 
domf,  and  with  contempt  and  vilifying  of  the 
commands :  and  since,  sometimes  against  the 
council  of  war,  and  sometimes  deluding  the  coun- 
cil, had  neglected  one  opportunity  with  pretence 
of  another,  and  that  again  of  a  tuird^  and  at  htft 
persuading  them  that  it  was  better  not  to  fight 
at  aU."* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  smne 
ground  for  the  accusation  thus  brought  against 
Manchester.  The  aristocracy  at  large  abeady 
perceived  that  their  order  was  contemned  by  the 
commons,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  farther  succesi 
against  the  King,  there  was  great  hazard  of  its 
being  finally  abolished.  Early  in  the  contest, 
indeed,  the  Lower  House  man^ested  a  determi* 
nation  to  place  themselves  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity  with  the  Peers.  Secretary  Nicholas^  in  wri- 
ting to  his  master  while  in  Scotland,  relates,  that 
<<  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  met  this  after- 
noon at  a  conference ;  they  were  all  bare-head- 
ed during  the  conference,  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, by  a  private  intimation ;  but  if  the  Lordi 
should  nave  put  on  their  hats,  the  Commoni 
were  resolved  to  have  done  so  likewise.'^f  For 
these  reasons,  we  may  without  hesitation  believe 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  when  they  assure 
us  that  the  noble  commanders  were  more  desi- 
rous to  accommodate  matters  with  the  King,  than 
to  elevate,  by  a  succession  of  triumphs,  the  de* 
mocratical  power  of  the  state,  which  already 
menaced  with  extinction  both  the  others. 

*  Rush  worth,  toI.  v.  p.  732. 
f  Evelyn,  vol.  v.  p.  46. 


OMMnwdl,  fton  Ae  rerr  iint,  ktd  ittidud 
nself  to  the  Aorongli  refarmen ;  that  daM  of 
m  amoi^  wbom  were  Vaney  8t  John,  Ireton, 
d  Marten,  who  nnagined  that  the  grieranoea 
the  Batkm  eonld  not  be  redrested  ao  long  aa 
»  regal  anthoritj  was  permitted  to  remain. 
moB  it  fbllowedy  that  the  yiewi  and  intereata 
Ihe  lientenant-ffeneral  were  decidedly  oppoaed 
iiajime  of  the  noUeman  under  whom  he  lerred ; 
Ima  the anoeeas  of  the  one  party  waa  inebm- 
|Me  with  the  safety  of  the  other,  it  ia  not 
Mnking  that  they  ahoold  hare  qnarrdled.  - 
Two  J;reat  obttadea  atood  in  the  way  of  tie 

KUmnui^  which  it  now  became  their  jvinoi- 
ndy  to  remove ;  namely,  thejpower  of  Ae 
hrfl^ged  daaaea,  and  the  political  prindplea  of 
It  flamUfat  nation.  As  to  the  latter,  raparent- 
Ae  moat  formidable,  it  coold  only  be  over- 
me  by  dismissing  the  army  nnder  we  Earl  of 
tnfa\  while  the  former  was  to  be  more  art- 
tlv  counteracted  by  introducing  the  famous 
l£:denying  Ordinance.  . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scots,  however  in- 
laiatent  with  their  principles  their  actual  con- 
st may  be  deemed,  were  sincere  in  their  pro- 
Mrions  of  supportii]^  the  monarchy,  and  even 
preserving  the  person  of  Charles.  Their  Co- 
Bant  announced  in  the  most  open  and  promi- 
OEt  manner  their  resolution  to  effect  these  two 
jeets ;  and,  as  it  has  been  already  observed, 
sy  re^ed  to  grant  assistance  to  the  English 
niament,  except  on  the  express  condition  that 
Ae  members  of  both  Houses,  and  every  officer 
Ae  public  service,  should  place  themselves  un- 
r  the  same  obligation.  Cromwell,  amongst  Ae 
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rest,  pat  his  name  to  that  celebi*ated  docmnent; 
and,  perhaps,  when  his  views  began  to  expand 
with  his  military  fame,  he  could  not  but  feel 
that,  by  his  signature,  he  had  bound  himself  tb 
accomplish  the  very  things  which  he  was  least 
desirous  to  see  fulfilled.  He  contracted  a  great 
dislike  to  the  Scots,  who  were,  it  is  probable,  too 
much  disposed  to  assume  a  dictating  tone  in  all 
matters  connected  with  religion ;  and  he  is  ae- 
cordingly  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would 
as  soon  draw  his  sword  against  them  as  against 
the  soldiers  of  the  King.  At  all  events,  their 
principles  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
projects  which  seem  to  have  been  already  en- 
tei-tained  by  the  majority  of  his  friends,  inas- 
much as  these  unequivocally  implied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  as  well  as  of 
an  established  church. 

Cromwell,  who  at  that  period  was  friendly  to 
neither,  bestowed  his  countenance  upon  the  Li' 
dependents,  a  body  of  Christians  of  recent  origin 
in  England,  and  whose  disting^shing  tenets 
may  be  identified  with  the  two  propositions,  that 
every  congregation  constitutes  a  separate  churdi, 
and  that  the  pastors,  as  they  are  elected  by  their 
flocks,  so  ought  they  to  derive  their  maintenanee 
from  the  private  contributions  of  the  faithful. 
The  opinions  of  this  class  of  professors,  as  they 
disclaimed  the  expediency  of  an  establishment, 
were  the  most  convenient  for  such  of  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  leaders  as  meditated  a  radical  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  English  government 
It  lias  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  his  love  of  liberty 
in  all  its  forms,  and  more  especially  of  an  entire 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  attachment  which 


Dm  lie  more  iioenii  spuiE,  ar  m  cioaer  re- 
ace  to  the  practice  of  primitive  timet.  It 
ot  be  concealed,  however,  thtU  the  dmd 
nquisitorial  power  vested  in  any  d«rical 
atiou,  however  orthodox,  had  carried  the 
of  many  well-instructed  persons  to  accvde 
moderate  pretensions  uf  the  Independ- 
"  who,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  were  more 
d  and  rational  than  the  Presbyterians,  and 
1  they  had  not  so  arent  congregations  of 
nmon  people,  yet  they  infected,  and  were 
ed  by  the  most  substantial  and  wealthy 
la,  as  well  as  by  others  of  better  condition." 
n  opportunity  will  occur  hereafter  for  en- 

Linto  the  principles  of  toleration  which 
1  at  that  important  crisis  of  our  historj- ; 
I  our  business  at  present  is  with  Cromwell 
a  political  allies,  we  shall  proceed  to  slate 
eaaures  which  he  adopted  to  realise  their 
rite  objects — the  fall  of  the  monarchv,  and 
evation  of  the  popular  branch  of  ibe  go- 
lent. 
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hifi  friends,  the  Independents,  ran  the  risk  of  being 
finally  vanquished  in  the  Assembly  of  DivinM^ 
made  and  carried  a  motion  in  the  Lower  House, 
that  the  "  Committee  of  Lords  and  CommoM 
appointed  to  treat  with  the  Commissioners  finott 
Scotland,  and  the  Committee  of  the  AssemblTy 
should  take  into  consideration  the  differences  m 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the' Assembly  in  poiit 
of  church  government,  and  endeavour  a  unimif  if 
it  were  possible ;  and  in  case  that  could  not  be 
done,  that  they  should  essay  to  find  out  sone 
methods  by  which  tender  consciences,  who  could 
not  in  all  things  submit  to  the  common  rule  whidi 
might  be  established,  might  be  borne  with,  con- 
sistently with  Scripture  and  the  public  peace,  that 
so  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  might  not 
be  so  much  retarded."* 

Tlie  success  which  attended  this  proposal 
shows  clearly  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  were  originally  Pres- 
byterians, must  have  seen  reason  to  change  thdr 
sentiments  on  the  article  of  church  polity.  Essex, 
Manchester,  and  the  chief  officers  in  both  armies, 
continued,  however,  to  support  that  system,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
restoration  of  the  King  to  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  nor  with  the  rank  and  privilege  of 
the  Peers  as  hereditary  advisers  of  the  crown. 
In  fact,  it  was  at  this  precise  period  that  die ' 
character  of  the  Civil  War  underwent  that  great 
change,  which  immediately  afterwards  induced 
the  armies  of  the  Parliament  to  fight,  not  for  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  but  for  the  ascendency  ef 

*  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.    Journal  of  Commons,  «ab  aoik 


ich  he  seemed  Ut  lay  more  blame  on  the 
s  of  his  lordship's  army,  than  on  those 
ad  served  under  Manchester  and  Waller, 
cats,  in  like  manner,  were  displeased  with 
Mth  on  accannt  of  hi?  averiion  lo  Prmby- 
iam,  and  of  some  expressions  which  he  had 
Ifln^tory,  as  they  thought,  to  the  honour 
ilr  nation.  But  it  mav  be  presumed,  that 
fears  and  arersion  hiuf  a  more  worthv  o1>- 
lan  any  that  could  arise  Iront  their  indi- 
intereitfl ;  and  when  they  took  counsel 
er  they  might  not  denounce  him  as  an  in- 
try,  candour  requires  of  na  to  beUeve  that 
irere  inflnenc^a  by  the  higher  uiotiTes  of 
rtism  and  public  justice.  Whitelocke  gives 
cresting  account  of  a  conference  which  was 
n  thftt  subject  in  the  presence  of  Kfoex, 
f  the  reanit  in  which  their  deliberatioDs 
Btted. 

hie  erening  very  late,  Maynard  and  I  were 
or  by  the  Lord-General  to  Essex-Hoose, 
■ere  wiM  no  excuse  to  be  admitted,  nor  did 
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pliments,  and  that  all  were  sat  down  in  comcilf 
the  Lord-General  requested  the  Lord  ChaneeUor 
of  Scotland  to  explun  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
when  the  latter  spoke  as  follows : — 

<<  <  Master  Maynard  and  Master  Whitelocke, 
I  can  assure  you  of  the  great  opinion  both  my 
brethren  and  myself  have  of  your  worth  and 
abilities,  else  we  should  not  have  desired  this 
meeting  with  you.     And  since  it  is  his  ESxod- 
lency's  pleasure  that  I  should  acquaint  you  with 
the  matter  upon  which  your  counsel  is  desired, 
I  shall  obey  his  commands,  and  briefly  recite 
the  business  to  you.     You  ken  very  weel  that 
Lieutenant- General  Cromwell  is  no  friend  of 
ours,  and  since  the  advance  of  our  army  into 
England,  he  hath  used  all  underhand  and  can- 
ning means  to  take  off  from  our  honour  and 
merit  of  this  kingdom ;  an  evil  requital  of  all  oar 
hazards  and  services  ;  but  so  it  is.    And  we  are 
nevertheless  fully  satisfied  of  the  affections  and 
gratitude  of  the  gude  people  of  this  kingdom  in 
general.     It  is  thought  requisite  for  us,  and  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  cause  of  the  tway  king- 
doms, that  this  obstacle  or  remora  may- be  re- 
moved out  of  the  way ;  who,  we  foresee,  other- 
wise will  be  no  small  impediment  to  us  and  the 
gude  design  we  have  undertaken.     He  is  not 
only  no  friend  to  us,  and  to  the  government  of 
our  church,  but  he  is  also  no  well-wisher  to  his 
Excellency,  whom  you  and  we  all  hare  cause  to 
love  and  honour ;  and  if  he  be  permitted  to  go 
on  in  his  ways,  it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the  whde 
business ;  therefore  we  are  to  advise  of  some 
course  to  be  taken  for  prevention  of  that  mis- 
cJiief,   You  ken  very  weel  the  accord  'twixt  the 
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Mm  Mn|iliMj  aid  dM  wioii  bjr  ths  Solemn 
ImtigmmdO^rmuati  ndtf  any  kesn  mcm. 
Sia^  iMlwein  the  twm  nation^  hmr  be  ii  to  be 
proeeeded egirinet  Now Aeiintter It wbeteh 
wndeeire  yew  iielniem,  whit  ^oa  tab  the  meea^ 
te  of  thb  wort  betodifliy  to  be  ?  And  wbelher 
liieMleinnt'Geiweil  Cromwell  be  not  eie  an  in* 
oMMitary  as  ii  neaat  tbereby  ?  And  wbilbe  way 
trad  be  beat  to  tab  to  proceed  acainat  bin,  if  be 
|»  jproved  to  be  ale  en  Ineendiary^  and  that 
wUT  dttp  bli  winga  ftom  aooring,  to  tbewrehi- 
dlaoef  eareinae?  Now  yon  may  ben  ttiat  1^ 
wtt  Imt  hi  ■aotbttid,  we 'c^M  bfan  an  ineendbuy 
who  Mndhib  ooab  of  contentiony  and  faiaetn 
dttMnmaaaa  bt  Ae  state  to  the  pnblie  damaM  and 
Jm  iaaM|iaaii  jNMlwitf  A0iiwjRiiAfu&  nnuther 
year  kMT  be  wi  tame  or  not,  yon  ben  beat  who 
immklda  learned  therein^  And  therefore^  with 
the  IbfOttr  of  bis  Sxodl^cy^  we  denre  your 
judgment  bi  tbeae  pointa/" 

Wbltelodcey  baruiff  beoi  requested  by  Lord 

BawBt  to  gire  his  opinion,  after  a  short  pream- 

ida^Teplied  in  these  terms :  <<  The  sense  of  the 

fotdineendiary  is  the  same  with  as  as  his  lord'- 

Ub  balJi  expressed  it  to  be  by  the  law  of  Soot^ 

Nli4  ^me  that  ndseth  die  fire  of  contention  in  a 

aas^  and  so  it  is  taben  in  the  accord  between  the 

*9  bbifpdoms.     Whether  Lieutenant-General 

WBW^  be  such  an  incendiary  between  these 

^  kingdoms,  as  is  meant  by  uiis  word,  cannot 

known  but  by  proofs  of  Us  particular  words 

actions,  tending  to  the  kindlmg  of  this  ftre  of 

tention  betwixt  the  two  nations,  and  raising 

IMferences  between  us.    If  it  doib  not  a^ 

*by  proofr  tbs^ireAatli  done  thia)  ih.e&\ie  la 

o2 
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not  an  incendiary,  nor  to  be  proceeded  agBinst 
for  it  by  the  Parliament  upon  his  being  there 
accused  for  those  things.     This  I  take  for  a 
ground  that  my  Lord-General,  and  my  Lords 
the  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  (being  persons 
of  so  great  honour  and  authority  as  you  are,) 
must  not  appear  in  any  business,  espiecially  of 
an  accusation,  but  such  as  you  shall  see  before- 
hand will  be  clearly  made  out,  and  to  be  brought 
to  tlic  e£Pect  intended.   Otherwise  for  such  per- 
sons as  you  are  to  begin  a  business  of  this  weight, 
and  not  to  have  it  so  prepared  beforehand  as  to 
be  certain  to  carry  it,  but  to  put  it  to  a  doubtfol 
trial,  in  case  it  shoidd  not  succeed  as  you  ex- 
pect, but  that  you  should  be  foiled  in  it,  it  would 
reflect  upon  your  great  honour  and  wisdom. 
Next,  as  to  the  person  of  him  who  is  to  be  ac- 
cused as  an  incendiary,  it  will  be  fit,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  consider  his  present  condi- 
tion, and  parts,  and  interest  in  the  Parliament, 
(wherein  Mr  Maynard  and  myself,  by  our  con- 
stant attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
the  more  capable  to  give  an  account  to  yoor 
lordships,)  and  for  lus  interest  in  the  army, 
some  honourable  persons  here  present,  bis  Ex- 
cellency's officers,  are  best  able  to  inform  yoor 
lordships.   I  take  Lieutenant-Greneral  Cromwell 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  quick  and  subtle  parts, 
and  one  who  hath,  especially  of  late,  gained  no 
small  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  is 
wanting  of  friends  in  the  House  of  Peers,  nor 
of  abilities  in  himself,  to  manage  his  own  part, 
or  defence,  to  the  best  advantage.   If  this  be  so, 
my  lords,  it  will  be  more  requisite  to  be  well 
prepared  against  him  before  he  be  brought  upon 
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the  stage,  lest  the  issue  of  the  business  be  not 
answerable  to  your  expectations.''  * 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  author,  that 
Hollis  and  Stapleton,  with  some  other  enemies 
of  Cromwell,  entered  eagerly  into  the  question, 
and  mentioned  some  particular  words  and  ac- 
tions which  might  be  successfully  employed  to 
prove  that  he  was  an  active  and  most  dangerous 
incendiary.  In  opposition  to  Whitelocke,  too, 
they  insisted  that  his  interest  in  the  House  was 
not  so  great  as  it  had  been  represented ;  and 
they  concluded  by  expressing  their  readiness, 
should  it  be  thought  expedient,  to  come  for- 
ward as  his  accusers  in  the  face  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  Scottish  Commissioners  declined 
to  proceed  in  a  matter  at  once  so  delicate  and 
haairdous,  until  means  were  used  to  collect  evi- 
dence on  the  leading  articles  of  the  charge ;  and 
in  this  resolution  all  the  other  individuals  pre- 
sent at  length  concurred. 

Whitelocke  remarks,  he  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  some  false  brethren  who  were  pre* 
sent,  informed  Cromwell  of  all  that  had  passed. 
Though  "  he  took  no  notice  of  any  particular 
passages  at  that  time,  yet  he  seemed  more  kind 
to  me  and  ]VIr  Maynard,  than  he  had  been  for- 
merly; and  carried  on  his  design  more  actively  of 
making  way  for  his  own  advantage."  f     There 

•  "^Tiitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  126. 

•f  Anthony  Wood  says,  "  In  1644-,  when  Rohert  Earl 
of  Essex  was  about  to  prove  Oliver  Cromwell  an  incen- 
diary', Whitelocke  gave  him,  the  said  Oliver,  timely  notice 
of  the  design,  (he  being  privy  to  it,)  and  thenceforth  he 
became  very  gracious  with  that  most  active  person,  who 
with  his  party  were  very  willing  to  engage  him  as  far  as 
they  could  to  them." 
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is  no  doubt  tliat  this  wai  the  crisis  of  OliverV 
fate,  and  that  it  prompted  him  to  the  decisiTe 
measure  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  wield  the 
power  of  the  whole  army,  command  the  Parlia- 
ment, take  the  life  of  the  King,  change  the  form 
of  administration,  and  render  himself  the  auto- 
crat  of  the  British  empire. 

Finding  that  his  intentions  could  be  no  longer 
concealed,  and  that  his  opponents  were  deter- 
mined to  use  against  him  the  very  weapons 
which  he  himself  had  been  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy, he  resolved,  by  one  bold  step,  to  deprive 
them  for  ever  of  the  means  of  thwarting  his  in- 
terests, or  of  defeating  his  plans*  Relying  upon 
the  activity  of  his  friends  in  the  Lower  House^ 
he  denounced  his  commanding-officer  as  false 
to  the  trust  which  Parliament  had  reposed  in  hini) 
and  suggested  an  expedient  for  securing  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  in  future  against  the  in- 
difPerence  of  lukewarm  friends,  and  the  selfish 
designs  of  the  aristocracy.  In  short,  he  pro- 
posed the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  disqualify  every  person  who  held 
a  seat  in  either  House  for  discharging  any  other 
office,  whether  military  or  civil,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  in  the  latter  department,  which 
were  particularly  specified. 

The  reader  of  Cromwell's  history  will  per* 
ceive  that  by  his  ambition  he  repeatedly  placed 
himself  in  circumstances  which  left  to  liim  only 
the  painful  alternative  of  falling  a  victim  to  his 
own  devices,  or  of  sacrificing  others  for  his  safety. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  death  of  the  King 
became  a  subject  of  deliberation,  he  discovered, 
it  was  said,  that  either  his  own  head,  or  that  of 
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Charles,  matt  An  to  the  gnNnd;  wood,  fai  feoeh 
a  cMe,  lie  boMfpned  that  no  one  oonld  blame 
him  for  liie  decnion  whieh  he  adopted.  In  the 
present  eoiymictare  of  afiim,  it  was  eridait  to 
aU  that  the  oAoen  who  had  hitherto  command- 
ed against  his  Muesty,  were  no  longer  dispo- 
sed to  proseonte  the  war,  bnt  mdier  to  pare  the 
way  for  an  amioAle  adjnstment  of  the  diiBhr- 
eateB  between  him  and  Ids  snbiects.  Had  this 
plan  sneccdded,  Cromwell  and  his  associates 
were  perfeedy  aware  that,  eren  npon  the  most 
finronrsUe  arrangement,  they  wooldbe  eompdl- 
ed  to  letom  to  tibeir  former  insignJlBcnnee^  and 
thereby  net.cmly  to  sacrifice  aU  ttie  adrantages 
whjdiithey  possessed,  but  also  to  finego  the 
brilliant  proqpects  which  were  already,  (^leninff 
op  to  them  in  the  erent  of  aprosperoos  termi- 
nation of  hostilities. 

.  In.  hiS'<ipposition  to  Manchester  and  Essex, 
therefore,  the  Lieutenant-General  represented 
a  strong  party  in  the  Commons,  who  dreaded 
nothins^  so  much  as  a  peace  with  the  royalists. 
One  of  their  number  observes,  that  "  if  a  war 
of  this  nature  must  be  determined  by  treaty, 
and  the  King  left  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
authority,  after  the  utmost  yiolation  of  the  laws, 
and  the  greatest  calamities  brought  upon  the 
people,  it  doth  not  appear  to  me  what  security 
can  be  given  to  them  (the  nation)  for  the  future 
oijoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges;  nor 
with  what  prudence  wise  men  can  engage  with 
the  Parliament,  who  being,  by  practice  at  least, 
liable  to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure,  are  thereby 
rendered  unable  to  protect  themselves,  or  such 
as  take  up  arms  under  their  authority,  if,  after 
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infinite  hardships  and  haurds  of  their  lires  and 
estates,  they  must  fall  under  the  power  of  a 
provoked  enemy,  who,  being  once  re-established 
m  his  former  authority,  will  never  want  means 
to  revenge  himself  upon  all  those  who,  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation, 
adventure  to  resist  him  in  his  illegal  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings."  * 

Influenced  by  these  views,  and  having  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
noble  Generals,  the  Commons  listened  with  a 
deep  interest  to  the  charge  which  Cromwell 
brought  against  the  Ektrl  of  Manchester*  The 
accusation  pointed  chiefly  to  the  affiEur  of  Den- 
nington  castle,  in  which  the  remissness  of  the 
commander  excited  no  small  degree  of  surprise 
and  suspicion.  In  fBct,  the  House,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  made  an  order  that  on  the  Mon- 
day following,  the  Lieutenant- General  and  Wal- 
ler should  declare  their  whole  knowledge  and 
information  respecting  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  conjoined  armies.  The  substance  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  former  of  these  officers, 
has  been  already  given  ;  reflecting  chiefly  on  the 
supposed  reluctance  of  Manchester  to  end  the 
war  by  the  sword,  and  conveying  an  insinuation 
that  he  was  more  desirous  to  conciliate  than  to 
subdue  the  party  which  fought  for  the  King* 
Whitelocke  remarks,  that  Cromweirs  narrative 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  assembly  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  Earl  entered  upon 
his  defence  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  in  the  course 

•  JLudlow,  vol.  L  p.  132i 


.tordimM  mi  diiifiMiQiii  the  prinriiNiI  eante 
why  dM  |(33i(p  ll»d  beoi  aOowed  to  CBOT  o£P  kb 
erdiunoe  fiwn  Depnington  ciitd«»  witkont  the 
biKvd  of  A  bttda.  It  aroM,  Maachettor  «Ilii>i 
ged,  <<  from  feii  Aotoboyfng  orderi,  wbo  being 
eomiiieiidedyeii  jLieutenent-GeB^  of  the  hone, 
to  he  ready  et  meh  a  place,  by  •neh  an  homs 
early  in  «e  mominf  »  oame  not  tQl  the  nftor- 
noon;  and'bymuiT'partienlari,  made  it  dear 
to  hare  been  oply  hia  fault."*  He  added,  that 
for  Ua  own  parti  as  be  was  inezperiaiiced  in 
warp  he  bad  done  nothing  without  the  adfiee  of 
hia  nraw^pd  offieen»of  whom  the  fnt  that  dia- 
anadedhm  from  fii^Uingy  waa  Sir  Avtkir  IIaal»- 
rw,  (an  bdiridiifS  whom  CromweU  meant  to 
adonoeaa  awitneMtoproTehiatshnrROi)  ^fmd»" 
aaya  ho»  '^  I  mntt  aoknowledfe  that  Ijeotenant- 
General  Cromwell  waa  sensible  of  a  oontradio- 
tAoa  in  this  particular,  aa,  when  there  waa  bnt  an 
informatiim  of  such  a  report  cast  ont  at  random, 
that  I  had  acted  without  the  adyice  of  the  council 
of  war,  he  professed  that  he  was  a  villain  and 
liar  that  comd  affirm  any  snch  thing/' j- 

Not  satisfied  with  this  verbal  recrimination, 
hia  lordship  drew^  up  a  narrative,  in  which  he 
embodied  charges  of  a  more  serious  nature 
against  Cromwdl ;  stating  that  he  meditated  the 
moat  dangerous  innovations,  the  objects  of  which 
were,  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even 
to  put  an  end  to  the  peerage  altogether ;  to  dis- 
solve the  coalition  between  the  two  nations ;  to 
break  up  the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  and  to  raise 

•  Hollis,  p.  S8.    t  RoihwvNrtb,  vol.  v.  p.  133. 
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an  army  composed  of  men  devoted  to  his  inte- 
rests, who  would  extort  from  both  King  and  Par- 
liament whatever  conditions  they  might  think 
proper  to  demand.  There  are  particular  expres- 
sions cited,  in  relation  to  this  point,  which  seem 
worthy  of  being  mentioned.  At  one  time  Crom- 
well having  proposed  some  scheme  to  which  it 
seemed  improbable  that  Parliament  would  ac- 
cede, he  insisted  upon  the  expediency  of  bk 
measure,  and  said  to  Manchester,  **  My  Lord, 
if  you  will  stick  firm  to  honest  men,  you  shall 
soon  find  yourself  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
shall  give  law  to  both  King  and  Parliament" 
"  Tills  discourse,"  continued  the  E^l,  «  made 
the  greater  impression  on  me,  because  I  knew 
the  Lieutenant-General  to  be  a  man  of  very  deep 
designs ;  and  he  has  even  ventured  to  tell  me, 
that  it  never  would  be  well  with  England  till  I 
were  Mr  Montague,  and  there  were  ne'er  a  lord 
or  peer  in  the  kingdom/*  * 

In  due  course  the  Lords  communicated  to 
the  Commons  a  copy  of  the  defence  made  by  the 
Earl,  as  well  as  his  recrimination  upon  the  se- 
cond in  command.  But  the  Lower  House,  in- 
stead of  investigating  the  charge,  appointed  a 
committee  to  enquire  whether  it  were  not  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  Parliament,  that  an  ac- 
cusation against  one  of  their  members  should  be 
originated  by  the  Peers  ?  A  discussion  on  this 
point  of  form  occupied  the  attention  of  both 
Houses  until  the  9th  of  December ;  on  which 
day  the  Commons  having  resolved  themselves 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  r.  p.  562. 
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omditttni  of  Ab  Mugdua  ty  die  «o»tinHnee  of 
Oe  war,  Awo  was  «  gmml  wHmm  flnr  •  good 
ipfeoe  of  timo^  aumy  loddag  Qpon  one  aaodier 
to  MO  wlio  would  hrmk  tbo  iee^and  qmik  fiM 
onootenderndduipapoint.  Amoanlwlioai 
fflhror  CSramwott otora lip, jmd  (qpdnmM 
thkoibet:  '  Tint  it  wu  now  a  tbno  to  fpool^ 
or  Ihr  ew  to  ludd  the  tongoey  the  immnleiii 
ooeMkm  heiog  no  kit  than  to  wrea  aaqom  oat 
of  abkedingy  nay  almoft  dyingeondhiony  wUoh 
liie  long  eonthmaiioe  of  the  war  had  already 
bronght  it  lato ;  to  that,  widioiitaBioieTigei^ 
00%  tpeedy,  and  eflectnal  proioeotioB  of  the 
war,  ciidw  off  aD  lingering  praeeediag%  Uke 
•ohUera  or  fortune  beyond  lea  to  ipin  out  a 
war,  we  dudl  make  Ihe  Idaffdom  weary  of  nn^ 
and  hate  the  name  of  a  Parluanent*  SW  what 
do  the  enemy  «ty?  Nay ,  wliat  do  many  wy  that 
were  fiiendi  at  the  beginning  of  the  nrii»- 
ment?  Efen  thii,  tliat  the  memlwra  of  both 
Houaei  have  ffot  great  plaoei  and  commands, 
and  the  iwora  into  their  liands ;  and  what  by 
interest  in  Parliament,  and  what  by  power  in 
tlie  army,  will  perpetually  continue  themfdres 
in  mndenr,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to 
end,  lest  their  own  power  should  determine  with 
it.  Hub  I  speak  here  to  our  own  faces ;  it  is  but 
what  others  do  utter  abroad  behind  our  backs.  I 
amftr  from  reflecting  on  any ;  I  know  the  worth 
of  those  commanders,  members  of  both  Houses, 
who  are  yet  in  power.  But  if  I  may  speak  my 
conscience  without  reflecting  upon  any,  I  do 
conceiye,  that  if  the  army  be  not  put  into  an- 
other meithody  and  ihd  war  more  yigorously  pro- 

YOhih  P 
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secnted,  the  people  can  bear  tbe  war  no  longer, 
and  will  enforce  yoa  to  a  dishonourable  peace. 
Bat  this  I  would  recommend  to  yoor  praoence, 
not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or  oversiciit 
of  any  commander-in-chief,  upon  any  occasion 
whatsoever,  for  as  I  must  ac1aiowledg«  mysdf 
guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know  they  can  1)6 
rarely  avoided  in  military  affairs ;  therefore, 
i^'aving  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  these 
things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy 
which  is  most  necessary ;  and  I  hope  we  haye 
such  true  Ehiglish  hearts  and  zealous  affectioiis 
-towards  the  general  weal  of  our  mother  conn* 
try,  as  no  members  of  either  House  will  scruple 
themselves  and  their  own  private  interests  fbr 
the  public  g^od ;  nor  account  it  to  be  a  disho- 
nour done  to  them,  whatever  the  Parliament 
shall  resolve  upon  in  this  weighty  matter/  "♦ 

The  argument  of  Cromwell  was  opposed  by 
several  members,  and  especially  by  Whitelocke, 
who  pointed  out  the  injustice  and  practical  in- 
convenience of  the  intended  ordinance.  He  con- 
tended that,  if  it  were  thought  expedient  for  the 
public  service  that  any  of  the  officers  at  present 
in  command  should  be  removed  from  the  army, 
the  wishes  of  the  House  should  be  made  known 
to  them  plainly  and  candidly.  <<  Let  them  hare 
what  they  deserve — your  thanks  for  their  for- 
mer good  services — and  they  will  not  be  offend- 
ed that  you,  having  no  more  work  for  them,  ^ 
lay  them  aside  with  honour.  Bat  to  do  a  bosi- 
ness  of  this  nature  by  a  side  wind,  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  not  so  becoming  your  honour 

*  Parliamentary  History,  voL  xill.  p.  375. 
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and  wisdom,  M  phiimeM  and  gnvitj,  wiuok  H« 
omameiits  to  yoiir  actiom,'*  He  nm  *>lwiftd 
to  the  exuttfle  of  the  Grcda  and  Boaai^ 
MMingst  whom,  the  graateit  offieas  IB  peace  and 
war  were  confenred  vfon.  tharaenatan;  who^ 
havinfl^  ft  deep  priTate  wterart  in  Ihe  |idhlie  wet 
fiwe^  were  km  likely  tiian  meaner  mania  hatiBf 
their  tniat;  and  haTiog  >  perfect  hnewia^ge  ef 
the  intentiona  of  gorernnient^  were  thenbjf' be^ 
terfnalified  to  perform  their  duties  in  the  iaUL 
But  the  qpeeeh  of  the  lawyer  .niade,ne.imnm» 
non  on  tne  momliersy  the.  nu^jority  of  whim 
were  decidedly  in  fevoar  of  the  ehamra  I 
ed  by  OmmwelL  It  was  aeeardinm-] 
on  tlie.fiiIIowing  day.  That  dnrii^^  the 
this  war,  no  member  of  either  Honw  shaU 
or  eoBeeote  any  olbioo  or  command  mifitary  er 
civil,  granted  or  conferred  by  both  or  sithar  ef 
the  two  Houses  ai  Parliament,  or  any  antknritj 
deriYed  from  both  or  either  of  the  Houses;  and 
that  an  ordinance  be  brought  in  accordingly.* 

On  the  I9th  December,  the  said  ordinance 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  order- 
ed to  be  sent  to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence. 
A  motion  had  been  made  in  the  committee  to 
exempt  the  !Earl  of  Essex  from  the  operation  of 
the  law,  which  was  negatived  by  a  small  minor- 
ity ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  the 
peculiar  influence  whence  the  whole  scheme  pro- 
ceeded, that  the-  national  covenant  was  no  long^ 
er  to  be  used  as  a  test  for  those  who  held  or 
executed  any  public  office.     The  Upper  House 

"  Journals  of  Commons.     Whtt«Iocke*s  Memorials,  p. 
119.      Par.  Hist.  vol.  xill.  p.  4!37. 
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demurred  not  a  little  hi  to  die  xnain  pToviiioiii 
of  the  new  statute,  aa  it  not  only  depnred  them 
of  nearly  all  the  povrer  and  honour  whidi  be- 
longed to  their  order,  but  inflicted  upon  them 
an  incapacity  which  did  not  extend  to  any  other 
body  of  men.  They,  therefore,  after  aome  ooih 
ferenoet  with  the  Commoni,  rejected  the  ordi- 
nance on  the  15th  January,  1645.  MeantUM^ 
the  plan  for  new  modelling  the  army  was  bronglit 
forward  by  the  conmiittee  of  both  kingdomi} 
proposing  that  the  military  force  should  ooniiit 
of  7600  horse,  and  14,400  infantry,  and  be  pb* 
eed  under  the  conmiand  oi  Sir  Thomas  Faimi, 
assisted  b^  Maior^General  Skippon.  The  Pms 
again  hesitated,  and  would  penuipe,  had  there 
been  any  prospect  of  success,  have  ventured  oa 
a  direct  opposition ;  but  being  conscious  of  their 
weakness,  and  apprehensive,  it  is  probable^  of 
m  severer  blow  aimed  at  their  privileges,  they 
contented  thenuelves  with  a  few  amendmentii 
Tlieir  sanction  was  obtained  about  the  middle 
of  February ;  and  on  the  3d  of  April  following} 
they  passed,  with  slight  modifications,  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  itself;  soon  after  which,  the 
Lords  llssex,  Manchester,  Warwick,  and  Den- 
bigh, resigned  their  commissions. 

By  the  new  model.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  wss 
not  only  appointed  commander-in-chief,  but  aho 
invested  with  the  power  of  nominating  all  the 
officers  under  him,  and  with  the  execution  of 
martial  law.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  King^s 
authority,  nor  is  any  clause  for  the  preservatioi 
of  his  person  inserted  in  the  ordinance ;  but  the 
general  is  directed  to  <<  lead  his  armies  agamst 
all  and  singular  enemies,  rebels,  traitorsi  and 
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other  likp  offenders,  and  every  of  tlieir  adhe. 
rents,  and  wilh  them  to  %ht ;  and  them  lo  in- 
vadp,  resist,  repress,  subdue,  pitrsne,  slay,  bill, 
and  put  in  esecntion  of  death  by  all  ways  aud 
means."" 

As  Cromwell  owed  to  this  memorable  inno- 
Ttttton,  the  rapid  rise  which  he  immediately  «f. 
terwards  made  to  power,  political  and  militvy, 
it  has  become  a  qaestion  among'  bigtoriaiiB,  whe- 
ther he  could  anticipate  such  effects  as  likely  to 
result  from  it,  and  whether  he  did  not,  in  fart, 
profess  «elf-denial  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  ^^tify 
his  ambition  in  the  highest  points  to  which  it  had 
nspired.  In  forming  our  judgment  on  this  head, 
some  weight  is  due  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Manchester,  whose  ulterior  views 
he  had  once  endeavoured  to  sound  ;  for  it  is  re- 
markablc  that  Oliver  used  the  very  means,  nnd 
aimed  at  the  precise  objects,  whieli  were  spect* 
ficd  in  the  Earl's  narrative  as  sent  down  to  the 
Hotwe  of  Commons.  It  mav  be  presumed,  there- 
fore, that  such  visions  had  occasionally  floated 
before  his  imagination  ;  and  also  thst,  nowever 
tnooneistent  it  may  appear  with  his  nsnal  cau- 
tion, he  had  revealed  them  in  part  to  his  snpe* 
rior  officer,  over  whom,  it  is  aomitted,  he  exer- 
cised a  predominating  influence.  The  hint  cm- 
veyed  in  these  words,  "  My  Lord,  if  yon  will 
slick  firm  to  honest  men,  you  shidl  soon  find 
Touraelf  at  the  head  of  an  anny  virliich  shall  gire 
Uw  to  both  King  and  Parliament,"  contains  the 
snbstance  of  the  croaked  policy  which  Cromwell 
himself  afterwards  employed,  and  by  which  he 

■  Brodic't  Hiitory  of  the  Britldi  Em^re,  vi>\.  til.  f . 
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soon  efiected  all  the  objects  onwUdiliis  dsriii|^ 
spirit  had  fixed  its  desires. 

It  is  deseryin^  of  attention,  too,  that  bii 
friends  had  already  tried  to  get  the  diief  com- 
mand of  Manchester's  army  transferred  to  him 
from  that  nobleman ;  and  that  this  attempt,  whi^ 
did  not  ful  to  excite  among  the  Presbyterians 
m  great  degree  of  alarm  and  snspioion,  was  not 
relinquished  until  they  were  deserted  by  every 
appearance  of  success.     But  there  is  a  eircmn- 
stance  whidi  proves  still  more  clearly  that  the 
partisans  of  Cromwell  intended  that  he  should 
occupy  a  high  station  in  the  army,  even  after  the 
enactment  of  the  self-denying  statute ;  namely, 
that  in  appointing  officers  for  the  new  models 
they  left  the  place  of  lieutenant-general  yaosnt 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  nominated  to  the  chief 
command;  Skippon  had  assigned  to  him  the 
rank  and  duties  of  major-general ;  and  the  namei 
of  twenty-four  colonels  were  announced  as  ha- 
ving the  charge  of  so  many  regiments ;  but  no 
one  was  selected  to  occupy  the  station  of  the 
second  in  authority.     It  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted,  says  Mr  Godwin,  that  there  was  a  ape- 
oial  reason  for  keeping  the  name  of  the  officer 
second  in  conunand  in  reserve ;  and  that  reasoDi 
as  appeared  in  the  sequel,  was,  that  the  situation 
was  destined  for  CromwelL* 

Nor  did  the  elevation  of  Fairfax  to  the  first 
place  materially  impede  the  progress  of  the  fa- 
iure  Protector,  or  even  diminish  his  influence  ia 
the  meantime.  Sir  Thomas,  though  a  brave  sol- 
dier, had  no  confidence  in  his  own  resolutions, and 

*  Oodwhi*8  Hietory  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  I  p< 
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SIM  nnidlMliMM  to  rtpoie  oh  •  mort  Tif^ 
intellaet*  in  all  nurtten  wliore  oovniel  rather 
Aon  ootion  wai  required.  The  ehoneteriitic 
foalitiee  of  hie  miod  were  timjdidijr  and  open* 
neesy  equally  remoTed  from  reserve  and  mm 
mile,  lie  paid  a  ready  homage  to  the  powov 
nl  taleati  at  Chwnwell;  who»  in  aanumag  the 
eAoo  of  lienleumt-genml,  was  nndttvtood  to 
direot  the  morements  of  the  army,  and  to  die« 
lato  tke  oideni  s^oh  he  appeared  to  obey. 
Hr  Ardnnr  Haderig  is  said  to  have  deseribed 
XUifcx  as  m  eowwnnder  **  hewed  ont  of  the 
Uosk  tm  tfcanit  fit  for  thmr  torn  to  do  wiiat* 
eiver  tfter  iriU  Imvo  him>  without  ooasideiiBg  or 
beiw  aUa  to  judge  whether  himouraUe  or  lio* 
aeati  BUfc»  witlwut  adopting ..tiiis  opinion  to 
Ike  ItaU  oxlmt,  it  must  be  admrtted  thatthe  man 
who  ooidd  deoeive  Ludlow  and  MiIton»  make  a 
tool  of  Manchester,  outwit  Vane^  and  lead»  as  if 
Uindfolded^  the  ablest  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament^  was  more  than  amatohfor  the  gen* 
do  and  unsnqpeoting  Fairfax. 
'  It  has  been  argn^,  however,  that  Cromwell, 
when  he  proposed  the  Self-denying  Ordinance, 
nmslhaive  acted  from  disinterested  motives,  both 
bcoause  he  was  himself  to  be  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  law,  and  also,  because,  if 
it  had  passed  when  he  first  brought  it  forward, 
as  he  was  not  at  the  n\oment  engaged  in  any 
military  employment,  he  could  not  have  found 
a  pretext  fior  oonUnuing  in  the  army.  It  was 
as  late  as  the  S7th  of  February,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  an  ingenious  writer,  that  he  was  or- 
dered by  the  Parliament,  which  he  had  till  then 
att^ided,  to  join  Sir  William  Waller,  that  he 
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might  assist  bim  in  carrying  relief  to  Melcombe, 
as  well  as  prevent  levies  from  being  made  in 
that  neighbourhood  for  the  service  of  the  King: 
hence,  had  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  and  that 
for  the  new  model  been  passed  as  soon  as  wu 
expected,  both  these  officers,  before  the  date 
jast  mentioned,  must  have  been  deprived  of  their 
commands,  and  even  rendered  incapable  of  any 
similar  appointment.* 

But  is  it  not  very  obvious  that  Cromwell  could 
have  easily  removed  the  supposed  disqualifica- 
tion by  resigning  his  seat  in  Parliament ;  an  al- 
ternative of  which  the  noble  generals  were  de- 
prived by  their  hereditary  right  to  a  place  in 
the  Upper  House?  Besides,  pretexts  could 
never  have  been  wanting  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  officer  so  able  and  successful.  In  truth, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  on  record  to  prove 
that  an  expedient  was  actually  employed  for  this 
very  purpose ;  or,  at  least,  that  an  event  occnr- 
red  which  was  used  as  an  argument  for  conti- 
nuing the  conqueror  of  Marston-Moor  at  tlie 
head  of  his  faithful  squadrons*  '^  The  next 
work,''  says  Lord  Hollis,  <<  was  how  again  to  get 
in  my  friend  Cromwell ;  for  he  was  to  have  the 
power,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  only  the  name,  of 
general :  he  to  be  the  figure,  the  other  the 
cipher.  This  was  so  gross  and  diametrically 
against  the  letter  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance, 
that  it  put  them  to  some  trouble  how  to  bring 
it  about.  For  this,  Cromwell's  soldiers,  forsooth, 
must  mutiny,  and  say  they  will  have  their  Crom- 

•  Brodie's  History  of  the  British  Empire,  vo^.  ill.  p. 
661. 
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r  they  will  not  stir.  Yet  for  tliose  very 
ad  Cromwell  undertaken  liefore,  when, 
debate,  the  incoDvenieDcy  was  objected 
might  follow  by  discontenting  tlit>  i:ain> 
DldicFH,  who  would  hardly  be  drawn  to 
their  old  officers  and  ^  under  new,  he 
lay  tliat  liis  loldiers  had  learned  to  obey 
rliajnent,  to  go  or  stay,  fight  or  lay  by  the 
on  tlieir  conunand ;  which  I  know  |ire- 
witb  a  great  many  to  give  their  vote  with 
'dinancc.  By  this  trick  a  Uttle  beginning 
adc  towards  the  breach  of  it,  which  wa* 
lade  greater.  For  they  caused  a  report 
spread  that  the  King  wsa  bendinv  with 
ces  towards  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  none 
i&ve  but  Cromwell,  who  must  be  sent  in 
to  for  that  service,  and  an  order  of  dispen- 
is  made  for  a  very  few  monthi,  but  with 
trotestationi  of  that  parly  thu  this  wu 
or  tliat  exigency,  and  tliat  for  the  world 
vould  nuthuvetlie  ordinance  impeached. 
Solicitor  xuid,  and  tliat  if  nobody  would 
for  the  calling  him  home  at  the  expiration 
t  time,  he  would.  But  all  this  was  to  gull 
xmse.  IVIr  Solicitor  forgot  bis  protesto- 
bud  before  that  was  out  there  U  another 
for  more  months,  and  so  renewed  from 
0  time,  that  at  last  their  great  commander 
)ted  in  the  army,  and  bo  fast  riveted,  as, 
ill  his  orders  of  continuance  were  at  an 
e  would  keep  his  command  still,  which  be 
ine  for  leveral  mouths,  and  doee  yet,  not- 
mnAlnfr  that  Ordinance,  without  any  order 
of  the  House  for  it"* 

*  H<Jlu'  JSem^ra,  p.  35- 
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That  there  was  a  mutiny  in  Cromwell'fl  re- 
giment on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  Hollis,  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  an  entry  made  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Commons,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1645,  where  we  find,  ^<  the  humble  peti^ 
tion  of  the  soldiers  of  Lieutenant-Greneral  Crom- 
well, acknowledging  the  heinousness  of  their 
offence  in  refusing  to  march  with  Sir  William 
Waller  into  the  west.*'  Then  follows  a  resola- 
tion  "  that  this  House  doth  accept  of  ike  ac- 
knowledgment and  submission  of  the  said  sol- 
diers, and  do  admit  them  into  their  former  good 
opinion  and,  favour.*'  It  must  have  been  early 
in  March  that  the  Lieutenant-General  assumed 
the  personal  command  of  his  horsemen  in  the 
west,  as  we  find  him  immediately  afterwards 
leading  them  against  the  enemy  at  different 
towns  in  Somersetshire,  while  Waller  occupied 
the  maritime  parts  of  Dorset.  In  the  course  of 
April  he  returned  towards  the  north ;  at  which 
time  Elssex,  Manchester,  and  the  other  Grenerak 
having,  in  compliance  with  the  Self-denying  Or- 
dinance, resigned  their  comndssions,  he  is  said 
to  have  repaired  to  Windsor,  where  Fairfax  was 
quartered,  to  kiss  the  Creneral's  hand,  and  take 
leave  of  the  army.  At  this  critical  moment^  says 
the  author  of  Anglia  Hediviva,  <^  in  the  morning, 
ere  he  was  come  forth  of  his  chamber,  those 
commands,  than  which  he  thought  of  nothing 
less,  came  to  him  from  the  commij;tee  of  bolJ^ 
kingdoms,**  in  virtue  of  which  he  marched  to- 
wards Worcester,  to  intercept  a  convoy  pro- 
ceeding to  Oxford,  and  to  shut  up  the  royalists 
within  the  walls  of  that  city. 

It  would  appear,  too,  that  so  far  down  as  the 
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middle  of  May,  the  new  system  Imd  not  been 
CKtendcd  to  all  the  regiinenU  in  tlie  service  of 
Parlinnient ;  for  we  find  that  about  the  period 
now  spe(:ified,  the  committee  of  the  army  wero 
d<!stre(l  by  the  House,  "  to  consider  what  sums 
of  money  are  fit  to  be  provided  for  that  party  of 
horse  and  foot  ander  the  command  of  Lieu- 
ten  ant- General  Cromwell,  and  Major-General 
Browne,  which  is  not  within  the  new  model. 
But  Ai  the  lOth  of  June,  a  letter  wag  read  in 
the  Commons  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and 
diverge  of  the  chief  officers  of  liia  army,  dated 
lit  Sherrington  two  days  before,  '  desirmg  that 
Lieutenant- General  Cromwell  might  command 
the  horse  in  chief,  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  his 
army."  Whereupon  it  was  regolved,  that  Sir 
Thomaa  Fairtiuc  be  desired,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to 
appoint  Lieu  ten  ant-General  Cromwell  to  com- 
maikd  the  horse  under  Sir  Tliomas  Fairfax,  as 
Li  en  ten  ant- General,  during'  such  time  as  this 
HoDBe  shall  please  to  dispense  with  his  attend- 
ance; and  that  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  pre- 
Eiare  a  letter  to  be  signed  by  Mr  Speaker,  and 
orthwith  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  to  ac- 
qnaint  him  of  this  vote."  * 

In  this  manner  was  completed  the  very  poli- 
tic scheme  by  which  the  popular  party  at  once 
prevented  the  return  of  peace,  and  secured  the 
aacendency  of  their  own  mteregts,  as  well  as  the 
temporary  depression  of  the  Peerage  and  of  the 
Crown.  To  efiect  these  objects,  no  plan  could 
have  proved  more  efPnstual  than  that  of  placing 
Cromwell  at  the  bead  of  the  army.     H«  ^%& 

'  Joaraab,  May  II.     June  10. 
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an  enemy  to  lialf  meararei ;  and  he  dreftded4e 
restoration  of  royal  power,  as  an  event  wbidi 
was  not  only  to  blast  all  his  prospects  of  persoaal 
aggrandisement,  but  to  defeat  the  intentions  of 
his  dearest  friends,  and  perhaps  expose  them  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  conrt.  But  it  is  manifest^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  from  this  moment,  the 
fate  of  the  King  was  sealed.  No  terms  whick 
could  be  proposed  as  the  basis  of  a  settlemeiit, 
would  have  satisfied  the  two  great  parnes,  or 
protected  the  one  against  the  power  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  other.  Henceforth  the  sword  alone 
was  to  determine  whether  Ekigland  was  any 
longer  to  hold  a  place  among  monarchies,  or  to 
undergo  the  experiment  of  a  republican  goveni- 
ment. 

In  the  ascendency  of  Cromwell  as  a  succesB- 
ful  soldier,  was  exemplified  that  result  which  at 
one  period  or  another  inevitably  takes  place  in 
all  revolutions.  A  man  from  among  the  people, 
without  titles,  lands,  or  privileges,  and  whose  in- 
terests have  become  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  innovation,  starts  up  to  direct  the  course 
of  events ;  and,  without  any  regard  to  the  ori- 
ginal object  of  the  quarrel,  avails  himself  of  the 
passions  which  have  been  thereby  excited,  leads 
on  the  multitude  to  accomplish  his  private  pur- 
poses, and  at  length  imposes  upon  their  necks 
a  heavier  and  more  galling  yoke  than  that  whidi 
they  have  just  shaken  off.  At  this  time,  and 
instructed  as  we  are  by  the  page  of  history, 
every  iriend  of  liberty  must  regret  that  Crom- 
well was  made  an  exception  to  the  otherwise 
unlimited  operation  of  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance.  It  had  beeu  hotter  for  the  Parliament  to 


kivre  tuflfand  »  nmtarial  riik  ag  to  tlie  procper- 
OBS  eoncliMion  of  the  ww,  thm  to  luiYe  employed 
eo  dangeroiu  aa  inetnunent.  But  at  the  penod 
of  whuh  we  are  treating,  not  one  cf  tfa^  dis- 
traated  tbhe  prineiplea  or  motivei  of  the  Lieop 
tanaot-General ;  and  it  woold  have  appeared  aa 
fitda  leas  than;  ran  :to^  the  imapiont  oommon- 
weahli,  to  lay  aside  ilie  man  who,  ahore  aU 
others  was  best  fitted  to  render  her  eanae  tIc- 

topnote  ;■  :  "^  ,   .  •   ;  '  ■ 

,,  la  d«irt»  were  idiere  any  doplit  that  t^.^^ 
deiiiyu^^.Qrdinsnoe.was.Bi^^  senreaparti- 
eidarjanrpose,  it  might  be  remoTedhy  th|B'&ct 
that  CronweUy  after  he  had  thereby  tonied'ont 
Ae  aria^ooatioal  generals,  oontrired  soon,  after- 
wards to  haTe  sereral  of  the  ehief  bfl^|oen  of  the 
aMiy  elected  membets  of  the  Hpose  of :  Com; 
mona,  who  at  once  occupied  their  seats,  and  re- 
tained thdor  conunands.  But  the  .consideration 
wiuAmoat  strongly  confirms  this  view,*  is  fbundi- 
ed  on  the  remarl^le  circumstance  already  men- 
tioned, that  when  the  troops  of  the  new.  model 
were  supplied  with  an  estaolishment  of  officers, 
the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Genend,  or  se- 
eond  m  command,  was  not  filled  up ;  it  was  xe- 
aerred  for  the  hero  of  Marston-Moorl  , 


veil.  I. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 


CarUainina  an  Outline  rf  PMic  Affairs  Jrm 
Ae  period  of  the  Selfdenpng  Ordinance^  to 
the  Surrender  ef  hii  Majeshf  by  the  Seotf  1o 
the  EnglUh  Parliament^ 

The  new  fonn  into  which  the  anny  was  cast, 
opeiied  np  for  Cromwell  a  wide  path  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  his  purposes.  In  redu- 
cing the  old  regiments,  pains  were  taken  to 
select  for  the  battalions  of  the  new  model  such 
officers  and  soldiers  as  were  most  likely  to  com- 
ply with  his  views  in  the  still  greater  innom- 
tions  which  he  meditated.  The  rigid  Presbj- 
terians  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  filled 
by  Independents ;  men  whose  fanatical  hiunonrs 
could  be  more  easily  excited  by  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  who,  in  tms  respect,  was  ever  ready 
to  supply  the  defects  of  military  discipline  by 
the  more  effectual  aids  of  preachiug  and  prayer. 

But  while  the  Parliament  was  engagea  in 
these  preparations  for  war,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  commissioners  from  the  King  and  from  the 
two  Houses  at  Westminster,  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Uxbridge,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  164«5^  in  compliance  with  the 

wiBhea  of  the  moderate  ou  both.  «ides^  who  were 
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weary  of  boetilitiefly  rather  than  from  any  ex- 
pectation entertained  by  the  leaders  of  either 
party  that  the  treaty  wonld  be  attended  with  a 
successfdl  issne*  The  main  points  submitted  to 
discussion  were  the  Cfanrch,  the  Militia^  and 
Ireland;  and  the  period  for  deliberation  was 
limited  to  twenty  days*  Twenty-six  proposi^ 
tions,  drawn  up  so  as  to  g^ye  mutual  satisfao* 
tion  to  the  insurgents  of  England  and  Scotland^ 
had  been  presented  to  the  King  at  Oxford^  on 
the  month  of  Norember  preceding ;  and  these^ 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  Com« 
missioners  at  Uxbridge,  were  declared  to  be  the 
only  basis  on  which  the  people  could  treat  with 
their  soyereign. 

As  to  religion^  it  is  well  known  that  the 
legislators  of  Westminster  had,  the  year  before^ 
sanctioned  a  Presbyterian  Directory  of  public 
worships  in  place  of  the  Litargy,  and  had  eyeu 
agreed  upon  seyeral  points  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
subyersive  of  the  established  church  :  to  these 
they  required  the  King's  content,  as  well  as  to 
the  acts  for  abolishing  Episcopacy,  and  for  con^* 
stituting  the  Assembly  of  Divines.     The  royal 
commissioners  were  authori:2ed  to  propose  a 
modified  form  of  Episcopal  goyernment,  by 
which  the  bishops  should  be  precluded  from  ex- 
ercising any  part  of  their  wonted  jurisdietioUy 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
presbyters  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  their 
dioceses.     But  no  concession  that  aid  not  im-^ 
ply  a  fall  establishment  of  the  Presbyterlwi 
church,  could  be  receiyed  by  the  other  party, 
who,  on  this  head,  were  depriyed  of  aft  &ftcte- 
tionary  jtowef^    They  n^re  iorther  ina^suc^^ 
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to  insist  that  the  Solemn  League  and  Cpvenaut 
should  be  rendered  obligatory  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  signed  even  by  Charles 
himself.  His  Majesty's  representatives  replied, 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  give  way  to 
the  proposed  change  in  the  religious  worship  of 
the  nation,  but  that  he  would  willingly  grant 
every  reasonable  indulgence  to  those  who  might 
have  scruples  to  join  it ;  and  consent,  moreover, 
that  L.100,000  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt,  should  be  raised  on  the  property  of 
the  church. 

The  second  point,  which  respected  the  power 
of  the  sword,  presented  difficulties  neither  fewer 
nor  less  insuperable  than  the  question  of  eccle- 
siastical constitution.  The  King  proposed  that 
the  right  of  appointing  officers  to  the  army  and 
navy  should  be  confided  for  three  years  to 
twenty  commissioners,  ten  of  whom  were  to  be 
nominated  by  himself,  and  the  other  ten  by  the 
Parliament ;  on  condition  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
period  just  stated,  the  usual  authority  vested  in 
the  crown,  should  revert  undiminished  to  him 
or  to  his  heirs.  To  this  the  other  party  would 
not  accede;  on  the  contrary,  they  demanded 
that  the  power  in  question  should  be  continued 
to  the  two  Houses  for  seven  years  from  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  or  for  three  years  afttf 
the  establishment  of  a  firm  and  durable  peaoe^ 
and  then  to  be  permanently  defined  and  disposed 
of  b^  act  of  Parliament.  As  this  proposition  wai 
obviously  meant  to  deprive  Charles,  during  his 
whole  life,  of  the  most  efficient  article  of  his  pre- 
rogative, it  is  not  surprising  that  his  commission- 
en  should  haye  met  it  with  a  decided  refiuaL 


The  aSmH  of  IrelaBd  amwr  dot;  to  hmre  tm* 
gsged  the  same  degree  <»  stteiitieii  which  ww 
bestowed  upon  the  army  a»d  the  ehmich.  In 
tmth,  the  renewid  oi  the  war  in  tint  eountry 
eonld  only  have  been  reid[ted  upon  in  the  event 
of  a  BOcces^M.  termination  to  iae  treaty  on  tiie 
part  of  the  fieetaries ;  who,  in  nnwecntinff  hosti^ 
litiee  againrt  the  Roman  Clrth<uifli,  were  mflaeft* 
ced  more  by  i^ligions  motiyefl,  than  by  oonsldet^ 
ations  of  policy.  But  the  Parliament  had  be* 
sidee  reBerred  a  bitter  potion  for  the  King  fat 
the  puniiidnnent  add  proBcription  of  Us  mos§ 
distinipiiihed  adherents^  whioh  tiiey  knew  weD 
he  wmdd  not  consent  to  swallow,  as  long  as  her 
had  the  power  of  resistancei  In  the  e^ceepdontf 
froln  pvdon  embodied  m  one  of  thehr  pimosi'^ 
tions,  were  specially  mentioned  forty  of  his 
English  frienos,  and  nineteen  belonging  to  Soot^ 
luid ;  together  inth  all  sdch  of  the  latter  king- 
dom as  bad  concnrred  in  the  yotes  at  Oxford 
against  that  coimtry,  or  been  concerned  in  the 
insnrrection  under  Montrose  and  his  partisans. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  insisted  that  all  indges, 
lawyers,  bishops,  and  other  public  functionaries 
who  had  deserted  the  Parliament,  should  be 
rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  exercising  their 
respective  offices,  and  that  a  third  part  of  their 
estates  should  be  forfeited  to  the  public  for  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt.  As  to  all  other  de- 
linquents, they  demanded  that  a  tenth  part  of 
their  property,  if  it  exceeded  L.200  in  value,  or 
even  the  hiJf  of  that  sum  if  they  had  actually 
carried  arms,  should  likewise  be  seiaed  for  pub- 
lic uses. 

In  a  word,  neither  King  nor  ParbametA  («L- 

q2 
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pected,  aiid  it  is  equally  osrtain  that  neither  de- 
siredy  the  accomplishment  of  this  celehrated 
treaty,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  whick 
they  were  relatively  placed  at  the  period  when 
its  deliberations  commenced.  ISach.  looked  for 
a  favourable  change  in  the  aspect  of  aflPairs. 
The  popular  party  were  about  to  prepare  for 
the  field  an  army  which  they  knew  would  have 
no  other  object  but  conquest,  and  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  their  power.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  without  hope  that  the  arms  of 
Montrose  in  Scotland,  and  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment of  soldiers  from  the  sister  island,  would 
enable  him  in  the  spring  to  meet  his  enemies 
on  equal  terms,  and  to  recover,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1645,  all  that  he  had  lost  in  the  course 
of  the  late  campaign. 

Dr  Wellwood  tells  a  story,  which  has  been 
repeated  by  the  author  of  the  Critical  History  of 
the  Life  of  Cromwell,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
on  the  supposition  that  Charles  would  have 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  had  he  not  received,  during  the 
negotiations,  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, dissuading  him  from  all  concessions.  We 
are  told,  on  this  authority,  that  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  who  is  represented  as  having  been 
extremely  desirous  for  an  accommodation,  had 
posted  to  Oxford,  where  he  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  King,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  enemy,  at  whatever  ex- 
pense it  might  be  to  his  personal  feeling^.  His 
Majesty  is  said  to  have  consented,  and  to  have 
even  promised  to  sign  a  warrant  to  that  effect 
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Jteidie  oonnfotif  the  iiidtt,  he  altered  his  reeola- 
An«iid,fcee«m  M  ioJAeziUe  as.erer. 
^v^  The'imbi^py  ooeanon  of  tUs  chaage^**  ob- 
itrres  the  Doelor,*  ^  has  hiUierto  I^ 
Ualbiy,  and  might  hare  eontiniwd  such  still,  if 
a^Jetter  finnndie  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land^  of  nrliifihJ  have  seen  a  copy»  under  ibe 
Sdfeof-Jtiehmond's  hand»  did  not  giro  »  soA- 
abut  li^t  into  it.**  The  reader  may  be  pleised 
to  pertiae.-a  part  of  the  eommnnication  now:  al- 
Irabjl.tb^-^as  Aere  can  be  no  doabt^  whatever 
toafli  thaw  may.  be  in  WeUwood's  aaeedote, 
IhaiCritprpoiioea: a: considerable  impression  on 
At  miM  «f  the. King.  <<  Let  me  humbly  en- 
tMit  your  Mqesty's  paxdon  if. I  jpresume  to 
write  r0a  my  .poor,  thoughts  and  opmion  about 
wjiat  1  heard  oy  a  letter  I  received  from  my 
Mends  in  the  south  last  week,  as  if  your  Ma- 
jesty .was  entering  into  a  treaty  with  your  rebel 
Parliament  in  England.  .  The  success  of  your 
arms  in  SooAmddoes  not  more  rejoice  my  heart, 
Aan  that  news  from  England  is  like  to  break  it. 
Tkemore.  yoiur  Majesty  grants,  the  more  will 
be  asked ;  and  I  have  too.  much  reason  to  know 
that  they  will  not. rest  satisfied  with  less  than 
making  your  Majesty  a  king  of  straw.  Forgive 
me  to  teb  your,  Majesty,  that,  in  my  poor  opi- 
Qlm,-jit  is  unworthy  of  a  king  to  treat  with  re- 
bd  rabjects^  while  they  have  the  sword  in  their 
hands.  As  to  the  state  of  aJGBurs  in  this  king- 
dom,  diie  bearer  will  fully  inform  your  Majesty 

V 

•  Wd]!ir90d*8  Mfsmoin,  pp.  63,.d0a   A  abort  Critical 
ISTtow  ff  thtt:Li^  of  Olxvor  CnimweU,  pp.  117,  26a 
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in  eTerv  particular.  And  gire  me  leav^  with 
all  humility,  to  aRsiireyour  Majesty  that,  through 
God's  hlossing,  I  am  in  the  fieiirest  way  to  re- 
duce this  kingdom  to  your  Majesty's  obedience. 
And  if  the  measnres  I  have  concerted  with  yov 
other  loyal  subjects  fail  me  not»  which  they 
hardly  can,  I  doubt  not  but  before  the  end  oif 
this  simimcr,  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  your 
Majesty's  assistance  with  a  braye  army  ;  whiehy 
backed  with  the  justice  ofyour  Majesty's  cause, 
will  make  the  rebels  in  Elngland  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  feel  the  just  rewards  of  rebeHion." 

The  King,  for  other  reasons,  was  by  no  meani 
inclined  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Parliament, 
and  more  especially  because  he  knew  the  lead' 
ing  members  of  the  Lower  House  had  resolTcd 
to  prosecute  the  war.  He  could  not  hare  t^ 
mained  ignorant  of  the  important  motion  mads 
in  the  Commons  by  Cromwell  on  the  9th  of  the 
foregoing  December,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
deprive  tdl  the  friends  of  monarchy  of  the  power 
formerly  possessed  by  them  in  tne  persons  of 
Essex,  Manchester,  and  Denbigh,  of  sheathiag 
the  sword  whensoever  the  cause  of  a  ratimuil 
liberty  might  appear  to  have  been  vindicated. 
The  only  chance,  therefore,  which  remained  to 
him  of  negotiating  a  peace  on  a  footing  of  eqoal- 
ity  depended  upon  the  fortune  of  war ;  and  to 
that,  however  inadequate  his  means  and  relfie^ 
tant  his  supporters  were  become,  he  was  de- 
termined to  trust,  during  the  course  of  another 
campaign. 

The  new  model  seems  to  have  been  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Cromwell,  who,  it  has  alp 

ready  keen  ]^marked)\cittTL^  efi^nu^anftw^loyed 
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to.ieeim.dBflen  aad  mm  d^Toted  to  hk  eBxme, 
wsad  aDimated  with  m  ipiril  gunOir  to  hli  own. 
NaterrWM  »moro  iriogiuar  aimy  nummhled  than 
ttait  wliich  wM'HOw  set  on  foot  by  tiM  Parliia- 
moat.;  To  tiM  gfgator  nnmber  of  too  regunonti 
duiplaiiw  wmo  not  i^ftpointed,  ai  tho,  oAcers 
wore.ia  gvoovtf  qiuiUfied  to  aasomo.tlio  ipintual 
dvtioiy.iHidito  nmte  diem  with  their,  military 
fioictioiu.  During  thointerrak  of  ai^eterrioe^ 
they  employed  themidYeB  in  sermonty  prayen, 
apd  ezhortationa ;.  yielding,  their  mindf  -  m  uiese 
pumnti  to  the  tame  emwation  which  immired 
timiretaMge  ia  the  Md  of  battle.  Enthnnatm 
sopplied  dM  plaee  of  ttad^f  and  reflection ;  and 
wtue  iktj  ponred  out  their  thooghta  in  unpre- 
meditalM  tarangnea,  they  miatook  that  elo- 
qnaiieewUd^'to  their  own  sm^priae^  as  well  aa 
to  that  of  odieniy  flowed  in  upon  theniy  for  divine 
JHmninationa  conveyed  by  the  agency  of  the 
.fibirit.  Wherever  they  were  qnartered,  they  ex- 
4»ided  die  snniater  from  his  pnlpit ;  and  nsnrp- 
ing  his  jdaoci  conveyed  their  sentiments  to  the 
andience  widi  all  the  anthority  which  followed 
dieir  power^  their  valour,  and  uieir  military  ex- 
ploita..  The  private  soldiers^  seized  with  the 
tame  smrity  employed  their  leisure  hours  in 
prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  or  in  spiritual  con- 
fermces ;  when  they  compared  the  progress  of 
dieir  soicda  in  grace,  and  stimulated  one  another 
to  ftrther  advances  in  the  great  work  of  their 
salvation*  ,When  they  were  marching  to  battle, 
the  field  resounded  as  well  with  psalms  and  spi- 
ritual aongs  adiqpted  to  the  occasion,  as  with  uie 
iaatmments  of  martial  music ;  and  every  maa 
eadeavoured  to  drown  the  sense  of  present  dan- 
ger Is  A^/avqpactiD/i&a^alate  of  never^uAVn^ 
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peace  and  security  which  was  placed  before  him. 
In  80  holy  a  cause,  wounds  were  esteemed  me- 
ri|;orion8,  and  death  a  pious  martyrdom  ;  while, 
amidst  the  perils  of  the  charge,  and  the  confil* 
sion  of  the  conflict,  their  minds  were  siipperted 
by  the  delightful  assurance  that  the  sword  of 
an  enemy  would  only  relieve  them  from  the 
duties  of  this  world,  to  send  them  to  the  fiiD 
enjoyment  of  the  next.* 

*  Dngdale's  Short  View,  p,  721.  Rtuihworth,  toi  tI. 
p.  281.     Hame,  vol.  yii.  p.  53. 

The  foUowiDg  letter  from  Crolnwdl  to  Ccdondi  HaelHr 
will  illustrate  the  above  statement  .-— 

"  Sia, 

"  I  have  the  best  consideration  I  can  for  the  prsMfit 
In  this  businesse,  and  although  I  believe  Captain  Habbert 
is  a  worthy,  man  I  heere  so  much,  yett  as  the  case  atandil^ 
I  cannott,  with  satisfaction  to  myselfe  and  some  oiber^ 
reroake  the  commission  I  had  given  to  Captain  £mpeoi% 
without  offence  to  them  and  reflection  on  my  own  jud^ 
ment.  I  pray  lett  Captain  Hubbert  know  I  shaU  nst 
bee  unmiudful  of  him,  and  that  noe  disrespect  is  intended 
to  him.  But  indeed  I  was  not  satisfied  with  your  latf 
speech  to  mee  about  Empson,  that  he  was  a  better  praecber 
than  a  fighter  or  souldier,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Truly 
I  thinke  that  hee  that  prayes  and  praeches  best^  will  fi^ 
best.  I  know  nothing  will  give  like  courage  and  ooni- 
dence  as  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  will,  and  I  Mil 
God  to  see  any  in  this  armye  able  and  wUlinge  to  imptffe 
the  knowledge  they  have  for  the  good  of  others.  And  I 
expect  itt  be  encouraged  by  all  chiefe  officers  In  this  tfruyt 
especially ;  and  I  hope  you  will  doe  soe.  I  pray  reeCSiti 
Captain  Empson  lovinglye.  I  dare  assare  yoa  he  li  A 
good  man  and  a  good  officer,  I  would  we  had  no  "want* 

"  I  rest  your  lovinge  friend, 

«  Dec.  25, 1650."  «  0.  CaoafWiLL.'' 

"  To  Colonel  Francis  HwiVct,  ^t 
r&ebies  ot  el«whcr«,  thicsft.'* 
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roykluts  presented  a  striking  contragt  to 
my  to  wlucb  tliey  were  opposed.  Din- 
in  Mme  degree  witL  the  bigh  religious 
tioDg  of  the  repnblican  party,  they  nuhed 
e  other  extreme  of  lice  at  iousnees  and  im- 
Tlieir  habit,  too,  of  living  on  tree  qiur- 
I  evil  produced  by  the  want  of  regular  pay, 
aged  them  io  the  liberties  which  they 
cuustomed  to  take  witli  the  property  of 
trad  of  foes.  Their  commanders  were 
I  to  connive  at  extortions  which  they 
leither  prevent  nor  punish  ;  and  the  faults 
they  did  not  check,  they  were  acctued  of 
nancing.  Rupert,  of  whom  It  was  said 
wfii  in  all  thin^  a  soldier,*  williagly  per- 
bis  troops  to  enjoy  a  license,  to  which, 
{uerors,  ne  thought  them  fully  entitled 
the  limits  of  the  Parliament,  and,  in  qnit- 
protectors,  where  the  inhftbitants  were 
a  to  the  cause  of  tlie  King.  The  op- 
9us  appellation  of  "  Goring's  Crew,"  con- 
long  in  the  west  to  express  the  resent- 
if  the  people  who  had  been  plundered  by 
lowers  of  that  General  i  and  his  example, 
lieTed,  was  imitated  by  Wilmot,  Gerrard, 
ranvlUe,  whose  oppressions  became  more 
us  as  the  interests  which  they  iupported 
ito  a  more  hopeless  decline, 
first  service  which  Cromwell  performed 
le  of  his  dispeneatton  from  the  Commons, 
intercept  at  Islipbridge  a  body  of  troops 
dJn^  from  the  west  towards  Oxford,  W\\.V 
cntion,  if  wa^  tlioiig;bt,  of  reinf orcViig  l\\» 
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Kinff,  and  of  enabling  him  to  march  with  his 
artillery  against  some  of  the  garrisons  held  by 
the  parliamentary  forces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn.  He  defeated  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
took  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and  got  pos- 
session of  the  standard  which  the  Queen  had 
presented  to  a  favourite  corps  of  horsemen. 
Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blessingdon 
House,  at  that  time  a  place  of  arms,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Windebank,  he  made  an  assault  up- 
on it  while  a  number  of  ladies  were  within  its 
wa]b  on  a  visit  to  the  governor's  young  wife. 
The  terror  of  the  females  compellea  the  colonel 
to  listen  to  terms,  and  finally  to  surrender  the 
garrison  ;  for  which  imbecility  he  was  soon  af- 
terwards tried  by  a  court  martial  at  Oxford,  and 
condemned  to  be  shot.  Cromwell  was  not  less 
successful  in  a  skirmish  with  Sir  William 
Vaughan  in  the  same  vicinity,  whom,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  infantry,  he  is  reported  to 
have  taken  prisoners.  But  in  an  attack  by  Go- 
ring, who  had  advanced  from  Bristol  to  assist 
the  King,  he  was  for  a  moment  deserted  by  his 
usual  good  fortune.  He  had  failed  in  a  prema- 
ture assault  on  Farringdon  House,  which  was 
defended  by  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  immediately 
afterwards  his  quarters  were  beat  up  by  the 
royalist  general,  who  dispersed  his  troops,  and 
inflicted  upon  him  a  very  considerable  loss,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  Oliver  was  not  present 
with  his  division  when  Goring  surprised  it,  be- 
ing engaged  on  official  duty  in  the  tent  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  lay  encamped  at  some  dis* 
tance.  At  all  events,  the  King's  party  were 
greatly  elevated  by  their  victory,  as  it  seemed 
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to  confirm  tlieir  opinion  in  ngiM  ta.tk«:iiifo> 
liority  of  th«  newly  modellad  rogivt^tta,  fnn 
which  almost  all  the  officer!  of  a 


, been  expelled  by  the  intiigim  of  w  ladtnoBd* 

I,  eat  faction,  both  in  the  armf  nd  in  A*  nrli»> 

lament.     A  rumoor,  indeed,  prariilad  i^uimg  m 

,  flew  days  tliat  Cromwell  hinndf  WH  tatkm  thia 

',  m  wounded,  and  that  2000  of  Ul  nM  t«d  frUm 

J  mder  the  sword  of  the  enemy.* 

,.'     In  the  early  part  of  the  nmuur  ths,ko>til« 

'  armies  were  employed  in  vitsUac  A*  IMT»> 

^.^ents  of  each  other.    The  princ^iW  ol^eet  oon- 

J  ,  templated  by  the  Parliament  WM  tfw  nUtf  of 

.,-TBunton,wliichhadforsoiuetimeBnSbndadow 

k^'iiTestnient  under  the  direction  <tf  Sir  Hiefcird 

Lgtfiranville ;  while  the  Kin^,  m  tbe  OtbCT  kv^ 

Lwsolred  to  march  towards  Wal«^  to  mitt  tba 

^^Mi;e  of  Chester,  the  garrison  of  ividdiWMaow 

te&eed  to  great  diatreu  by  the  rigiluMM  of  Sir 

WiDitun  Bnreton,  who,  ditring  Hrrenl  numthi^ 

hMlinsiiiliuiied  a  rigoroni  blocKsde.  Cromwell, 

who  had  been  inatmcted  to  shnt  up  hii  Mqeaty 

hi  Oxford,  found  liimself  uneqiial  to  the  taik ; 

fl*  wluch  raaaon,  Sir  Thomai  Fairlax,  wh&had 

■beady  reached  Salicbury  on  hia  way  to  Tanu- 

tOBi'iiiB  recalled  by  the  cononittee  of  both  Idng- 

doni^-aBd.de«rea  to  lay  aiege  to  that  d^; 

fiff,ji&Qmgh  the  King  had  retired,  it  ooatain- 

•d  bia  atorei,  hia  renuuning  wealtb,  and  aome 

monbers  of  hit  honiehold.    The  ^^Hroaob  of 

dw  royaliata  drove  away  Brereton  trMa  before 

Cheater,  and  gare  liberty  to:  the  brare  troopa 

.  which  wer«  confined  witUn.  Ita  fortifleationa  to 

- «  CbnadMW  T«l.  ».  ^  «»,    .Haath.  S3. 
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join  dii  mam  body ;  iipon  whieh  tbejT  <lufefit0d 
tkoir  msfdi  to  Leioettar»  whidi  Aey  took  b j 
fltorm  the  very  day  it  was  first  summoiied  to 
ffurronder.  The  loss  of  so  valoable  a  post  alarm- 
ed the  pariiamentarians  in  all  parts  of  the  long- 
doms,  and  soffgested  to  their  gOTemment  l£e 
expedieney  of  raising  the  siege  of  Oxford)  of 
ooncentrattng  tlimr  armies,  and  of  confining  tho 
attention  of  their  General  to  tibe  operations  of 
Charles  and  Prince  Rnpert,  who  te^sied  deters 
mined  to  penetrate  into  the  north. 

It  wae  on  tliis  occasion  that  Fairfax  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  two  Houses,  requesting  that  thej 
would  be  pleased  to  nominate  Cromwell  his 
Lieutenant*  GeneraL  He  represented  that  <^  the 
osteem  and  affection  which  he  hath  with  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  whole  army,  his  own 
personid  worth  and  ability,  with  the  constant 
presence  and  blessing  of  6od  which  haTO  ao^ 
companied  him,  makes  us  look  upon  it  at  the 
duty  we  owe  to  you  and  the  public  to  midce  it 
our  humble  and  earnest  suit  to  appoint  him 
unto  this  employment,"  This  epistle  was  also 
signed  by  severu  other  officers,  and  particularly 
by  Fleetwood,  Whalley,  Skippon,  and  Iroton, 
^^  men  near  nnto  Cromwell,  and  probably  not 
>(7holly  ignorant  of  his  designs."  The  Commons 
most  readily  complied  with  the  desire  of  the 
General,  and  gave  orders  that  Olirer,  who  ap 
pears  to  have  gone  down  to  Cambridge  for  the 
defence  of  the  associated  counties,  should  fortb- 
'with  join  Fairftx  with  all  the  troops  under  his 
command.  The  following  note  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas to  his  lieutenant  is  worthy  of  insertion,  as 
a  specimm  of  4he  sfanplieity  mi  good  flath  of 


ImtM  HMir «»  M^  A*  dwigii  «r  hi*  MM 


il 


orthekHMof 
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t^mth^§fmniy njf&k*  ta  HbJB  —iff  tai  giy 
iidmtllii'llMitrMp»«f  ktfMr  yttii  kftdl  mm 
taMi^  'flM  wkiit  iithif  JMNhMi  mm  dnMiiotti  odi 
be  ipwed  from  the  attandance  of  jom  iB«l  la 
Aol#  MHUy  wff  iDttMk  UdMBr  wiHi  oMhroafamt 
mod;  Md  M  fiit  amy  otbtr  fotcm  jmmhmfB 
Atg%y  1  ihall  aot  Med  to  deifao  of  Jim  %»  duH 
MOO  of  thoBl  M  To«  sholl  fittd  Koot  for  tfao  fnb* 
bo  odMuMigO)  wkkdi  tre  koro  Mprohend  to  boy 
tkaf  ^lor  loorck  towiatdflttoliy  the  wsrof  Bria« 
toL  Wo  iffo  ttoir  qiuurlefod  at  Wiitoaa^  two 
aaOea-  from  NomMnmoofl ;  the  oMmy  atiU  at 
Dsfodirf*  Oorkiteffiigoacoiotiiat  they  intend 
to  laovio  OB  Friday^  fcnf  wUelt  way  we  eamot 
yottilL  They  aro^ao  we  heiirfttaroliorae  than 
moty  aftd  flMlEe  tiMt  herae  llMir  ooiilldeEiee  ^  oors 
iiaU  he  ia  CML  I  jmy  all  jpo«i%le  haalo  t^ 
wavda  yovf  aAMslioiiate  friend  to  ser^e  yon^ 

«•  Tfioiciur  Fawax." 

'   Thi*  letter  waodrtect  on  Ao  nih«(  2«^^ 
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joined  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
horse.  No  sooner  was  he  at  head-quarters  than 
he  infused  into  the  conncils  of  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  dis- 
tinguished his  active  mind.  Fairfax,  aLthough 
he  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  better  intelligence 
than  Charles,  was  still  ignorant  as  to  the  ulte- 
rior views  of  his  enemy ;  not  knowing  whether 
they  meant  to  risk  a  battle,  or  to  continue  their 
march  into  the  north,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
trieving the  e£Eects  of  Marston-Moor  in  that 
important  division  of  the  kingdom.  Cromwell 
suggested  the  propriety  of  sending  out  a  de- 
tachment of  horse,  to  ascertain  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  Royalists,  and  to  attack  their  rear 
should  they  persist  in  retiring  from  the.  scene 
of  action. 

The  King  had  been  some  days  at  Daventryi 
still  hesitating  whether  to  turn  his  face  east- 
wards, or  to  pursue  his  original  intention,  when 
news  was  carried  to  him,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
that  Fairfax  had  already  advanced  to  North- 
ampton with  a  formidable  army.  Upon  recei- 
ving this  intelligence,  his  Majesty  next  morning 
retired  to  Harborough,  meaning  to  go  back  even 
as  far  as  Leicester,  that  he  might  draw  from 
Newark  some  regiments  of  foot,  and  keep  his 
enemy  at  bay  until  the  other  forces  which  he 
expected  could  have  time  to  join  him.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  night,  an  alarm  was 
conveyed  to  Harborough,  that  the  Parliament- 
ary general  was  encamped  within  six  miles  of 
that  town.  A  council  of  war  was  immediately 
held,  to  which  son^e  of  the  officers  were  sum- 
moned from  their  beds.  It  was  resolved  to  fightf 
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mrrf  if^  ni  mtdtSfttt^  O^  itissdk  «r  Fttiiiaz, 
i^Miikl  lb«  ifpdftr  to  delay  Ml  adrnKM.  Aoeord- 
iBgly,  MM  «iily  boor  on  the  Uthof  Jme,  the 
army  was  dnum  np  cm  » limng  ground  about  » 
AK&e  sooth  from  HstheroaAy  a  poiition  of  the 
most  itdranfaffooiw  nature  both  ror  thefoot,  ca^* 
ralrjr^  a»d  ordneoee.  Thelnainbodyof  the  in-' 
fiHrtry,  amottntingto  about  2500^  was  pot  under 
tiie  oommand  of  Lord  Ashley;  the  right  wing 
of  hoi^BO)  bei^p  somewhat  less  nmnerous^  was 
led  by  Prhiee  Rupert ;  while  the  left  wing,  con- 
sietfaig  of  earalry  front  the  northern  eoanties^ 
and  m  setse  detachments  from  Newarl^  in  all 
not  teooedfaig  1600y  TTfts  intrusted  to  tiie  charge 
ef  Sir  Manmiduke  Lai^rdale.  In  the  reserve, 
were  the  King^s  Izfe-rnaras^  eoramanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  Fnnee  Rupert's  regiment  of 
foot,  and  the  royal  horse  guards,  u»der  Lord 
Bernard  Stuart,  recently  created  Earl  of  Litch- 
field. 

After  remaining  in  order  of  battle  till  eight 
o'clock,  it  b^;an  to  be  doubted  whether  the  in- 
telligence tvmch  had  reached  them  respecting 
the  enemy  were  well  founded.  The  impatience 
of  Rupert  carried  him  two  miles  in  front,  with 
the  Tiew  of  ascertaining  the  position  €/(  Fairfax ; 
and  imagining  that  he  saw  the  yan  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians beginning  to  turn  their  backs,  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  King  to  advance  at  a  quick 
step  with  his  whole  line,  and  begin  the  pursuit. 
Charles  put  his  srmy  in  motion ;  and  relmquish- 
ing  the  ravourable  ground  which  he  had  origin* 
al^  occupied,  led  his  battalions  into  the  vj^}^ 
wUchseparatedHarboroughfromNaseby.  Fair'' 

fia  mtmUme*  haiTfaig  formed  Us  csfraUy  on  ft 

b2 
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gentle  emineiice  immediately  behind  the  last 
named  of  these  towns,  waited  the  approach  of 
his  antagonists,  who  had  not  yet  passed  thelerel 
space  which  divided  the  two  hosts. 

Of  the  Parliament's  army,  the  general-in-chief 
and  Skippon  commanded  the  main  battle;  Crom- 
well had  the  right  wing,  in  which  he  was  assist- 
ed by  Rossiter ;  the  left  was  confided  to  Ireton, 
who,  at  the  instance  of  his  father-in-law,  had 
recently  been  appointed  commissary-general  of 
the  horse.  The  number  on  each  side  was  so 
equal,  as  not  to  differ  500  men ;  amounting  in 
either  line  to  about  18,000.  The  engagement 
began  in  the  wings,  which  were  chiefly  <x>mpo- 
sed  of  cavalry.  Prince  Rupert  with  his  wonted 
impetuosity  charged  the  opposite  squadrons  in 
the  division  of  Ireton,  which  he  bore  down  at 
the  first  onset,  and  drove  out  of  the  field.  Their 
commander,  who  showed  no  less  skill  than  spirit, 
attempted  again  and  again  to  rally  them.  At 
the  head  of  a  few  troops  which  had  kept  their 
ground,  he  threw  himself  on  a  body  of  the  royal 
infantry ;  bat  the  latter  being  armed  with  pikes, 
his  horsemen  could  make  no  impression  on  their 
ranks,  and  he  was  at  length  wounded  severely 
in  the  thigh  and  face,  dismounted,  and  taken 
prisoner.  In  the  meantime,  the  Prince,  regard- 
less of  those  whom  he  left  engaged,  continued  to 
hew  down  the  fugitives,  driving  them  through 
their  reserves,  until  he  reached  the  cannon  in 
the  rear,  and  the  waggons  loaded  with  the 
heavy  baggage. 

.  On  the  ower  wing,  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  different ;  Cromwell,  who  commanded  the 
right  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  rushed  iqion 
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ay M<i liitJiu  frtigfclw  with flia iBWrt fary; 
tolh^'ilifiiig  VL  old  mUmt, Hood  flrm,  rad  lo- 
oetTod  thoiOoargB  withoctud  gaDantiyy-wlMa^ 
after  ex<ih«nging.ill  their  ihot  from  ambmes 
»ld.i»stol%  tmj  ftQ  <m  amtiially  tword  in  hand. 
BoBOter  and  Whalley  gained  aomeadyantage 
at  the  eztrendty  of  the  wing»  where  ther  root- 
ed two  diViaiona  of  hone»  pudiinr  diemu  oriiUy 
Into  ihe  rear.  -  The  ktter  ralHed  and'  eharged 
Main,  hot  were  at  length  utterly  defeated;  while 
we  relief  the  oaralry,  being  attacdrad  in  flank, 
found  ik  neeetsary  to  retreat  and  leaye  the  field 
to.tlie  ewny.  . 

,  While'the  wingi  of  either  jurmy  were  thm 
eogpiged  with  aheniate  socoeiMiy  the  foot  in.the 
oentra  h^gan  die  battle  with  equal  fieroeneia, 
and  for  two  hours  kept  up  a  destmotire  fire. 
The  Eing^s  infimtry,  led  on  by  gaHant  officera, 
and  enraged  at  the  defeat  of  their  horse,  made 
aforious  attack  on  that  part  of  the  enony't  line 
which  was  commanded  by  major-general  Skip- 
pon,  who^  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion, receired  a  severe  wound.  The  advantage 
tluis  gained  by  the  Royalists  was  only  of  a  mo- 
mentary duration ;  for  Cromwdl  returning  with 
his  victorious  brigades  feU  upon  their  flank,  and 
threw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion.  One 
r^^iment  alone  preserved  its  ranks  unbroken, 
though  twice  desperately  assailed  by  F«r&x ; 
upon  whidi  that  general  ordered  the  ci^itain  of 
his  Ufe^uard  to  give  them  a  third  charge  in 
front,  wliile  he  lumself  attacked  them  in  the 
i^ear.  Sir  Thomas  with  his  own  hand  killed  an 
ensign,  and,  having  seiaed  the  colours,  gave  them 
to  a  soldiei:  to.k^:for:hini.  .  The  man  after- 
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wards  boasted  tliat  he  Unaelf  had  won  tUi 
trophy ;  and  upon  the  worda  beiBg  repeated  to 
Fairfax,  he  replied,  <<  Let  him  retain  that  ho« 
nour ;  I  have  acquired  enough  to-day  beside." 

It  is  remarked  by  Lord  Ckrendon,  that  this 
difference  ^▼as  observed  all  along  in  the  discH 
pline  of  the  Klng*s  troops  and  of  those  which 
marched  under  the  eommand  of  Fatrfiix  and 
Cromwell,  that  though  the  former  prevailed  in 
the  charge  and  routed  their  opponents,  they  sel' 
dom  raUied,  and  could  not  be  brought  together  so 
as  to  make  a  second  charge  the  same  day.  This 
was  the  reason  why  they  had  not  an  entire  vio« 
tory  at  EdgehilL  The  parliamentary  soldiers, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  successful,  or 
even  if  they  were  beaten  and  routed,  presently 
rallied  again,  and  stood  in  their  ranks  until  they 
received  new  orders.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  King  and  the  Prince  could  not  collect  their 
broken  troops,  which  were  still  in  sufficient 
numbers  upon  the  Held,  though  they  often  en* 
deavonred  it  at  the  manifest  hioard  of  their  own 
persons.  His  Majesty,  addressing  the  horse- 
men who  had  returned  with  Rupert  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  exclaimed,  **  One  charge 
more,  and  we  recover  the  day  I"  but  all  his  «- 
forts  were  fruitless,  for  what  could  not  be  ae- 
Gomplished  by  the  cavaliers  at  a  single  onset,^ 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  them  as  either 
impracticable  or  altogether  impossible. 

An  officer  belonging  to  that  spirited  body  of 
cavalry  which  had  with  so  much  ease  driven  the 
whole  of  Ireton's  wing  off  the  ground,  relates, 
that  all  Fairfiix's  foot,  too,  except  his  own  bri«- 
gade^w«vepn8hodbaditopotit|iO]!eser?es»  «<Biity" 
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hiB  addi^f  bemtlMfa;  «#m«  nUwd  dMm  aid 
broiiffht  Ama^rnktomtnA  Aiiyn; upon  irhiA 
their  lione^  .nndor  fVnimrfil,  hrrinf  rnpnhod 
0111%  commainlod  Inr  fiir  MMmodwfco  T^»y>«'^| 
about  a  quartiBr  of  amyointo  tlM  rear,  iued 


aliont  and  feQ  npon  oar.  infinitnr.    .Had  oar 
riglit  wing  done  unify  the  day  liadVeot  aeeovad 


bat  Prinee  BiqMrt^  aoeordi^  to  his  coitaai  M- 
lowing  the  flyinr  eniemT»  never  conewed  hna- 
self  widitheaaratyof  uioaebfAiind;  and  yet  he 
returned  looner  than  he  had  done  In  lihe  eaiea 
beCnre*  .  At  our  return  we  found  aU  iUl  aonioF- 
non,  oar  loot  Iwolran  aU  bat  one  brm 
thoogjii^liaiged  in  fronts  ihnh^  and  rear»  eoold 
not  M  bfoken,- tiU,  Sir  Thoniat  Edifla  eaa^ 
to  the  atJtack.widi^wah  men,  aad.then  t^y  weie 
rather. cut  to  pieoes than  bepton ;  fbrdwy  atood 
with  tkdr  pilm  nreiented  every  way  to  dielaat 
extremity.  In  tnis  oondilion,  at  the  diitanoe  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  saw  the  Kinff  rallyinflr 
bis  horse  and  preparing  to  renew  the  nght ;  and 
our  wing  of  cavab-y  coming  up  to  him  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  draw  up  a  body  of  horse  so 
large  that  all  the  enemy's  horse,  facing  us,  stood 
still  and  looked  on,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  charge 
us,  till  their  foot,  which  bad  entirely  broken  our 
main  battle,  were  put  into  order  again,  and 
brought  up  to  us.  .  The  officers  about  the  King 
advised  his  Majesty  rather  to  draw  off ;  for  since 
our  foot  were  lost,  it  would  be  too  much  odds 
to  expose  the  horse  to  the  fory  of  their  whole 
army,  and  would  only  be  sacrificing  bis  best 
troops  without  any  hopes  of  success.*** 

•  Military  WaUrrf  p{  £iigl«iid«  p.  ^6. 
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The  number  of  slain  ca  tiie  ride  of  the  royal- 
ists yrsa  eight  hundred ;  the  parUament's  army 
is  supposed  to  have  lost  two  hundred  more ;  but 
of  the  former  not  fewer  than  four  tkoiuand  were 
taken  prisoners.  There  were  also  captured  the 
whole  of  the  artillery,  eight  thousand  stand  ef 
arms,  above  one  hundred  pair  of  eoloun^  the 
royal  standard,  the  King's  cabinet  of  letters,  his 
coaches,  and  the  whole  spoil  of  his  camp.* 

Charles  retreated  first  to  Leicester,  and  aftei> 
wards  to  Ashby-de-la-Zonch,  followed  by  Grom^ 
well,  who  is  said  to  hare  killed  all  the  stragglen 
whom  he  overtook  in  the  way,  but  to  have  avoid- 
ed a  general  action  with  the  royal  cavalry,  whidt 
were  still  in  great  strength.  After  this,  his 
Majesty,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse, 
went  to  Litchfield,  and  through  Cheshire  into 
North  Wales ;  and  Sir  Marmadnke  Langdale^ 
with  about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  marched 
to  Newark.  <<  This,"  says  the  military  author 
already  quoted,  **  was  the  most  fatal  action  of 
the  whole  war :  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  can- 
non, ammunition,  and  baggage,  of  which  the 
enemy  boasted  so  much,  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  the  King  ever  to  retrieve  it.  The  root,  the 
best  that  ever  he  was  master  of,  could  never  be 
supplied ;  his  army  in  the  west  was  exposed  to 
certain  ruin,  and  the  north  was  overrun  with 
the  Scots.  In  short,  the  case  new  desperate 
and  the  King  was  once  upon  the  point  of  bid- 
dii^ns  all  disband  and  shift  for  ourselves."f 

There  is  an  anecdote  on  record  which  applies 

*  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  June  14. 

t  Military  History,  p.  277. 


finwe.    WftliekiQlDBiiMlidii^ll^^ 
rf  FBiiftx's  HfeipHurd,  Mttiw  die  g 

Ih  ofin^  /^^ilfidk  ink  ^^pj.  Wiwifc;  an  the 
ever  kail^  .woe  teek  vlerifeie  fv  tehith^eay 
dJii|f  iriikli  fldnft  TCoeet  ccnlwpqH  <y  j^yM^ 
fletof^'  flHit  ilk  vhe  eefioB  nt  MMwyf  'Hi  ^4^i^ 
sHtadar  or  ihs  Kliqfs  faioii%  0(MMi«k«A> 
vmmA  riMariSy  from  the  kni  of  U»  1nohi1» 
fliKBeDp  Y  iniieft  inigijr  wIIb  DiBh  sna  wW  wnn 
'dbeBn|^iiRiB|ftrj  eBeoniitered  By  Hn^  ee^ 
IbvlMiriM  tf  eome  iii»  tin  dwii?  pi^^ 

■     ■■  — -  *     ll  ■    i^ii  lit  III     _i_ til     m      !■  iijIh  m  *         ■^^■1- 

eiuuvH%  fee  omnurary  wm  e  wqdut  MOB^iiiivr   . 

nvmiipwuiUi  moKif^  cm  tee  nee^pH  wiuuii 
'iMA  Idi'VKionbBy  wd  witfi  e  driMr  lhBV#  1$  iff 
Ue  Beed^  end  now  ireasjr  to  leDcel  Ue  elrak^t 
•Us pertj elune in  and  rewned  iiiie» ead  eeeof 
tliem  digliting  threw  up  Us  bead-piece  into  Ui 
saddle,  widdi  Oliver  hastily  catching,  as  being 
aflnghted  with  the  chance,  clapped  it  the  wrong 
war  on  his  head|  and  so  fonght  with  it  the  rest 
of  the  day." 

The  following  letter  from  Cromwell  to  the 
Parliament  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  detuls  which  it  presents,  but 
chiefly  as  it  illustrates  the  connexion  which  be 
thougnt  proper  to  keep  up  with  that  distinguish- 
ed body.  He  was  only  second  in  command  in 
the  army  which  fought  at  Naseby,  and  yet  his 
dispatdi  was  written  one  day  earlier  than  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfox,  and  must  indeed  have 
been  composed  befinre  he  set  out  in  pursmt  <$£ 
HheRoyt^sts;  itiadaledatHarboTOU^^>tii^ 
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he  spells  it,  HaTerbrowe>  June  14,  1645»  and  h 
addressed  to  the  Honourable  William  Lenthal, 
Speaker  of  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

«  Sir, 
«  Being  commanded  by  yon  to  this  service, 
I  think  myself  bound  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
good  hand  of  God  towards  you  and  us.  We 
marched  yesterday  after  the  King,  who  went 
before  us  from  Daventree  to  Haverbrowe,  and 
quartered  about  six  miles  from  him ;  this  day 
wee  nuirched  towards  him.  Hee  drew  ontto 
meete  us :  both  armies  engaged;  wee  after  three 
hours  fight  very  doubtral,  at  last  routed  his 
armie,  killed,  and  tooke  about  5000,  very  many 
officers,  but  of  what  qualitye  wee  yet  know  not: 
wee  took  also  about  200  carriages,  all  he  had, 
and  all  his  g^unns,  being  12  in  number,  whereof 
two  were  demie  cannon,  2  demie  culveringes, 
and  (I  think)  the  rest  facers.  We  pursued  the 
enemy  from  three  miles  short  of  Haverbrowe  to 
nine  beyond,  evjen  to  sight  of  Leicester,  whither 
the  King  fled.  Sir,  this  is  non  other  but  the 
hand  of  God,  and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glorie, 
wherein  non  are  to  share  with  him.  The  gene- 
ral served  you  with  all  faythfulnesse  and  honor, 
and  the  best  commendation  I  can  give  him  is, 
that  I  dare  say  he  attributes  all  to  6od»  and 
would  rather  perish  than  assume  to  himselfe^ 
which  is  an  honest  and  a  thrivinge  way,  and  yet 
as  much  for  bravery  may  be  given  to  him  in  tnis 
action  as  to  a  man.  Honest  men  served  you 
faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir,  they  are  tmgtye. 
I  beseeche  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  w- 
courage  them.    I  Yri&h  thia  aetlon  may  begel 
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tliankfiiliieftse  and  humilitjre  in  all  that  are  con- 
cerned in  it.  He  that  venters  hig  life  for  the 
libertee  of  hit  conntrie,  I  wish  hee  trugt  Ood  for 
the  libertee  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for  the 
libertye  he  fights  for ;  in  this  he  rests  whoe  is 
your  most  hiimble  senrant, 

<<  Olitsr  Cromwell." 

The  fhiiti  of  this  victory  appeared  in  various 
fbrms  for  the  advantage  of  the  Lientenant-(}ene- 
raL  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  very  day  the 
news  of  their  great  success  reached  Parliament, 
it  was  resolved  that  his  services  should  be  con- 
tinned  in  the  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
duriug  the  pleasure  of  both  Houses.  The  Lords 
restricted  it  to  three  months.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  this  dispensation  was  renewed  for  four 
months  longer ;  and  on  the  23d  of  January  fol- 
lowing, it  was  extended  to  six  months  addition- 
al. After  this  there  were  no  more  resolutions 
about  Cromwell's  absence  from  the  Lower 
House.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
leave ;  no  one  o£Pered  to  move  for  recalling  him; 
and  he  soon  attained  so  great  a  power,  that  no 
one  with  safety  could  have  dared  to  make  such 
a  motion. 

The  parliamentary  forces  followed  up  their 
success  at  Naseby,  by  reducing  Leicester,  Taun- 
ton, and  other  considerable  towns,  which  till 
then  had  been  held  by  the  royalists.  Goring, 
at  the  same  time,  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Bridgewater.  In 
this  action  the  military  talent  of  Cromwell  was 
partictdarly  distinguished.  An  advanced  p^xt>} 
of  horse,  j^^^ard/ti«9  of  all  consequences,  if^aA  ou 
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the  point  of  charging  the  enemy ;  he  checked 
them  until  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  had  come 
up,  when,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  he  at* 
tacked  the  royalists  with  such  vigour  and  sac* 
cess,  that  nearly  their  whole  body  of  foot  became 
his  prisoners,  while  he  captured  also  the  greater 
patt  of  their  ordnance. '  He  likewise  assisted 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  in  the  reduction  of  Bristol, 
advising  him  to  storm  a  place  of  so  much  im- 
portance, rather  than  to  lose  time  in  the  forms 
of  a  regular  siege.  Rupert,  who  defended  the 
city,  unwilling  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a  general 
assault,  delivered  it  up  to  the  victors  of  Naseby, 
together  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  royal 
magazines  and  warlike  stores.  In  writing  to 
the  Speaker  on  this  occasion,  Cromwell  assures 
the  House  that  the  humble  entreaty  of  the  men 
under  his  command  is,  that  <<  in  remembrance 
of  God's  praises,  they  may  be  forgotten*  It's 
their  joy  Uiat  they  are  the  mstruments  of  God's 
glory,  and  their  country's  good.  It's  their  ho- 
nour that  God  vouchsafes  to  use  them.  Sir, 
they  that  have  been  employed  in  this  service, 
know  that  faith  and  prayer  obtained  this  city 
for  you." 

The  next  exploit  of  Cromwell  was  the  cap- 
ture of  a  strong  fortress  at  Devises,  conojuand- 
ed  by  Sir  Charles  Lloyd.  When  summoned  to 
surrender,  the  governor  sent  for  answer  .*<  win 
it  and  wear  it ;"  but  the  activity  of  his  assaOant 
soon  brought  him  to  a  more  complying  state  of 
mind.  The  place  was  almost  instantly  taken 
by  storm.  Berkeley  Castle  experienced  the 
same  fate ;  and  the  city  of  Winchester  was  aoon 
afterwards  given  up  to  him  by  capitolatioxk  So 


sentenced  to  dextb,  they  expected  irnme- 
}  cxevutioR  i  but  having  reaolred  tit  take 

one  life  by  vray  of  example,  be  de!<ired 
I  to  cMt  lots  to  detprmine  which  of  them 
Id  nndei^  the  dreadfal  penalty  of  diaobe- 
ce ;  and  luring  satisfied  the  law  in  thig  par- 
or,  be  seat  the  fire  otheri  to  Oxford,  with 
oconnt  of  the  proceeding,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Jiiun,  the  governor ;  transferring  to  him  the 
IT  of  putting  tbem  to  death,  or  of  inflicting 

otiier  punishment  as  he  might  think  proper 
Ijudge.  Sir  Thomas  tent  back  the  prison- 
accompuiied  with  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
t  of  the  attention  shown  by  the  Lieutenant- 
ersl  to  his  military  engagements, 
e  next  led  his  victorious  columns  against 
ng  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
tn,  which  he  took  by  assaalt,  and  made  pri- 
ra  of  all  its  garrison,  the  noble  owner  him- 
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immediate  command  of  Fairfiix»  he  atsitted  iii 
the  reduction  of  Dartmouthi  snd  in  the  victory 
vrhioh  was  gained  over  LordyHopton  at  Tor- 
rington.  The  remains  of  the  royal  army^  re- 
treating into  Comwally  aoon  found  themselTei 
under  the  necessity  of  disbanding  or  yielding  to 
the  General  upon  terms ;  a  few  only  preferring 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  their  commanderi  wlra 
took  ref  oge  within  the  walls  of  Pendinnis  Cbb» 
tie.  At  length  Lord  Ashley  also  being  defeat* 
ed  and  made  prisoner,  there  was  no  longer  in 
the  field  any  regular  force  which  could  oppose 
the  parliamentary  generals.  Of  this  his  lord* 
ship  was  so  sensiole,  that  he  said  to  his  capton» 
<<  you  have  done  your  work,  and  may  now  go 
to  play,  unless  you  choose  to  fall  out  among 
yourselves."  Ebceter  having  soon  afterwardi 
surrendered,  Cromwell  repaired  to  London  and 
took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  where  he  receired 
<<  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  grest 
and  many  services." 

But  the  gratitude  of  Parliament  was  not  cob* 
fined  to  such  demonstrations  of  their  confidence 
and  esteem.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1645, 
an  annuity  of  L.2500  appears  to  have  been 
granted  to  Cromwell  and  his  femilv,  for  the 
services  which  he  had  performed  to  the  pnUie ; 
and  soon  afterwards  it  was  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  all  the  lands  of  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  Herbert  and  Sir  Jokn 
Somerset,  his  sons,  in  the  county  of  Sonthatfip' 
ton,  be  settled  upon  Lieutenant-Creneral  Crom- 
well, and  his  heirs,  to  be  accounted  as. part  of 
the  L.2500  per  annum  formerly  appointed  bim 
by  this  House.  To  secure  the  full  return  of  the 
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flt^mlated  iiifloiBi^'  it  was  furtber  ordered,  on 
Ihe  Slrt  of .  Jsonarjr,  1646».«kit  Ifr  LUb  do 
bring  in  an  oidHuulDe  for  die  fidl.gnnljiig .^p|o 
andaetding  iippnldeatauHtf-CtanenLOr^ 
and-liia  hmtAe  manon  dl  AUMnton  and 
IldwIDt  witb  liio  zig^ifei^  nienibev%  atid  agporte- 
naabea  thoreofy  in  the  oonnty  of  Sontliaamitony 
Mi|g  die  landaof  John,  Lora  Manqnia  of  Win^ 
dMrtnv  n  .ddinqaent  tkat.Iiadi  beoa  in  aona 
againai  tbe  Plnlianienlt  and  a  Fiipiat.   . 

•  b-«.bller  fisom.St  John,  eomnvanioadng  to 
hia  fifiandrdbe,  above'  ordgga  of  dw  H onaoi  men  ■ 
tioK^ii  aiada  of 'a  Mtanty/irhich  ia  eaid  to  huve 
paaied Ibr/Cheal;  Seal  die  same  daj oniriiiQk 
die  oonmuniiwttuMi  ia/datod.  ^  I  iaew  wni,** 
aa]n'J%r>Hania,  **mimt,Ae  patent. mentioned 
in.diia  latter  jneani,  mtleat  die  following  leao- 
Indon  of  ihe  Home. of  Commooa  will  ezpbdn 
it."  ««  ]>eoemW  Ist,  1645.  ReMilred,  diat  die 
title  and  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ekiglandy  with  all  rights,  privil^es,  pre-emi- 
nendes,  and  precedencies;  to  the  said  tide  and 
dignity  belong^g  or  appertaining,  be  conferred 
and  setded  on  Lieutenant-Greneriu  Oliirer  Crom- 
well, and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body;  and  that 
his  Majesty  be  desired  in  these  propositions  (for 
a  peace)  to  g^rant  and  confer  the  said  title  and 
dignity  upcm  him,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  accordingly ;  and  diat  it  be  referred  to  the 
former  committee  to  consider  of  a  fit  way  and 
manner  for  the  perfecting  thereof/' 
.  .^fter  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  recruit  his 
army,  in  iWales,.and  a  demonstration  of  march- 
ing towards  the  Scottish  border,  with  the  view 
^joiniog  Montrose,  the  King  found  it  necosr 
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nwry  to  shut  himaelf  up  in  Oxford,  where  Im 
spent  the  following  winter.  As  spring  adras- 
ced,  lie  received  from  time  to  time  the  unwel- 
come intelligence  that  the  seyeral  towns  and 
fortresses  in  the  west,  which  till  then  had  ae< 
knowledged  his  authority,  were  no  longer  aUa 
to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 
finally,  that  the  devoted  hand  of  royalists  wbo 
had  fought  under  the  hanners  of  Uopton,  the 
last  of  his  generals  who  kept  the  field  in  that 
part  of  England,  had  listened  to  the  t&am  of 
Fairfax,  and  laid  down  their  weapons. 

The  month  of  April  saw  the  tennination  of 
the  Civil  War,  as  far  as  Charles  himaelf  wss 
personally  concerned.  The  victorious  arms  of 
Cromwell  had  swept  like  a  tempest  over  the 
counties  contiguous  to  the  oapital,  and  had  left 
no  stronghold  unsubdued  which  might  have 
afforded  refuge  to  the  enemy,  or  enabled  them 
to  collect  their  scattered  troops.  Oxford  alone 
remained  as  the  head-quarters  of  his  Mi^estyi 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  temporary  repose 
which  that  city  was  allowed  to  ei^joy,  arose  n* 
ther  from  the  policy  of  the  parliamentary  lesd* 
ers,  than  from  their  want  of  power  to  reduce  it 

The  difficulties  and  contention  which  after- 
wards  agitated  the  two  g^eat  parties  in  refe^ 
ence  to  the  custody  of  the  royal  person,  were 
already  anticipated  by  the  sagacious  mind  of 
Cromwell.  Were  the  King  to  surrender  Ima- 
self  to  the  Parliament,  a  treaty,  he  well  knew, 
would  neciessarily  follow,  as  the  PresbyteriaDS, 
who  at  that  period  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, had  no  intention  either  to  dissolve  the 
monarchy,  or  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  bov»> 


«f^Hinr  ««i  Ike  iMiiiwilwiii,  «r  wImi^ 

liniiW  w*t»t  Wf  ftiMbi  pad  «»|^9Mr 
■  m  111  llwii  if  ft»  litftpr  fg^y Omli  ^h^ 
ipil  IMS  #Ni  ^lidUidHMVl  flf  iMir  MoMMNir 

lhlliijiii<y  iroili  j'niB  liiiiftniM  wMi  IMM«r 
Umlmbfcmi^M  wflw  CrwnniH  id  Wrikii 
mA  mutant  of  Ibe  ImgdiBn  Ast  tpsm^mi 
gar^/mmmu  V«iie  retinrned  answera  lo  ex* 
taramely  enaifie^  that  it  ia  not  aaay  to  mderw 
atand  wiiat  ware  his  preciaa  objecta  in  eacrviny 
om  Hub  luMafdoua  anretpondetkee^  ^  It  kaa  beeB 
ooiyeetured  that  he  aoogat  to  detaiii  the  King 
in  Oxfotd  till  Fair&x  and  OnMnwaQ  ahonld 
hring  up  tbe  anay  from  Cornwall ;  to  aimia& 
in  afiort,  the  royal  birdt  till  the  foiriera  ahoiiU 
haye  ewdoaed  lum  in  thw  toila«f 

Oxford,  in  the  meantiaEMy  wap  inyeatad  by 
Colonel  Sainaboroiigh,  who  reoetT^  atriet  or- 

*  **  Afl  l3ie  royalisto  in  ScoliUma  cfNiId  Ii0t  hftTV  pka^ 
•p  nradhfor  the  crown  and  l]i«  Klng^  jint  power,  as  tiw 
Cbtaedler  and  Wariston  «d  fbar  mmy  ^r*  tofethtr.** 
MUie,  ^fiL  U.  p.  eOSL 
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dcrs  to  prevent  the  King's  escape,  lest  he  should 
repair  to  the  capital.  In  truth,  Charles  all  along 
had  so  much  confidence  in  the  affections  of  his 
people,  as  also  perhaps  in  the  dissensions  of  his 
enemies,  that  he  entreated  nothing  with  so  mock 
earnestness  as  a  personal  conference  at  West- 
minster. He  twice  made  a  proposal  to  that 
effect  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1646 ;  and  to 
obtain  a  favourable  hearing,  he  offered  to  grant 
full  toleration  to  every  class  of  Protestant  diwent- 
crs,  to  resign  to  the  Parliament  the  command 
of  the  army  during  seven  years,  and  to  yield  to 
them  the  power  of  nominating  for  the  next  time^ 
the  Lord  Admiral,  the  Judges,  and  the  Officers 
of  State.  To  this  message  they  did  not  even 
deign  to  make  any  reply.  Unwilling  to  reiis- 
quish  the  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement,  he 
asked  whether,  if  he  were  to  disband  his  forced) 
dismantle  his  garrisons,  and  return  to  his  nsnal 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parlis- 
mcnt,  they  would,  in  return,  give  their  word 
for  the  preservation  of  his  honour  and  person, 
and  allow  his  adherents  to  live  without  moles- 
tation on  their  own  property.  But  even  this 
submissive  proposal  was  not  honoured  with  aa 
answer.  On  the  contrary,  influenced  by  the 
dread  that  he  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  Rains- 
borough,  the  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
that  if  the  King  came  within  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, the  officers  of  the  guard  should  con- 
duct him  to  St  James's,  imprison  his  followen, 
and  allow  of  no  access  to  his  person ;  giving 
notice  at  the  same  time  by  proclanaation,  that 
all  Catholics  and  persons  who  had  borne  arms 
in  the  King's  service,  should  depart  from  Lon- 


iMdM  rtwifmii  hi  ■nlidiii  CM«itl 

Ui 


•I" 

tofwiiwJl^  BriIli%iasIiCliriiBiimidrilM 
JMi  jtf  i^^prii,  wi—rii%  »  mr  Tkmm  Wiftili 
Mvj^riU  wv  be  Mv  CMnni*  iWfWirii 
Inm  MBis  w  hdwf^  dun  A*  Ki«K  kad  mnl* 
^nd  to  hgrehroke  tiuronghto  vwewnmy  tm  Br»> 
tedum  from  wison;  but  I  mspod  tbo  oiief 
^rcoders  of  mtae  reports  knew  wdl  ODoapik 
how  they  kopt  kim  fettered  m  Oxford,  wilk 
4000  or  5000  korse,  besides  ibeirdAily  treaties 
witk  Askbomkaniy  and  tkose  wko  ksre  tka  ab» 
aolnte  power  over  kim,  and  ke<m  kmi  stili  tiD 
tbey  ddSTor  kim  to  Sir  Tkomas  Mbfts^  asd  to 
be  dlmsed  upon  as  CSrom^well  aad  kis  £ri«Bds 
tkink  It  fittest  for  tbrir  afiiiiai)»«4kQaimU  eame 
yesternight  to  town." 

From  a  dne  eonsidsradon  of  Ap  foets  kere 
stated,  it  kas  been  tkowkt  brno  means  bnpro* 
bable  tbafe  tbe  Ind^encMnts  m  Parliament  con^ 
nired  at  tke  eseapo  <rf  CSuvks,  as  well  as  tkat 

«  ChsrWt  m^Mmfi  Mi^    liogard,  p»  863i 
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they  with  their  leaders^  Cromwell^  Vatie,  Ireton, 
and  St  John,  were  £ur  from  desiring  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities,  as  long  as  their  antagODMlB 
were  so  powerful  in  the  Lower  House*  On  thif 
acconnt,  the  following  statement  by  Headi,is 
entitled  to  more  attention  than  his  specnlatiotf 
on  political  motives  are  usually  entitled  to  con- 
mand.  Alluding  to  the  departure  of  Charki 
from  Oxford,  he  says,  "  Herein  Cromwell  molt 
cunningly  and  deceitfully  •  first  practised  the 
King's  ruin,  for  whereas  upon  the  rendition  id 
that  citV)  if  the  King  had  been  taken  in.  it,  a  sad- 
den end  had  been  put  to  the  troubles  by  some 
composure,  which  would  have  marred  Crom- 
well's plots,  not  to  be  acted  but  by  a  stratocraef 
and  an  army.  By  this  means  of  suffering  him 
to  escape,  which  might  easUy  hare  been  pre- 
vented, the  war  was  no  nearer  a  conclusion  uum 
at  the  beginning,  if  the  Scots,  as  was  hoped 
howsoever,  would  have  proved  honest,  and  kept 
their  allegiance  and  feith  due  to  such  extraiu^ 
dinary  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  them."* 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  only  from  ex- 
amining the  policy  which  Cromwell  subsequait^ 
ly  pursued  that  we  discover  the  probability  rf 
the  charge  which  is  thus  brought  against  him* 
It  is  universally  known  that  he  disliked  the  Scoti) 
whom  he  accused  at  a  very  early  period  of  car- 
rying arms  into  England,  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  imposing  their  system  of  church  government 
upon  the  Parliament  and  people ;  and  hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  would  have  had  no  objectioa 
to  march  his  victorious  troops  against  them,  had 

«  FlageUam,  p.  41. 
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to  Jidipi^  kk  fartflral^  Md  to 
Miitiok  toipbiijBr  Aa  grand  «f  • 


u 


tknf  fiJltn'hnhntfnriliMniflnihMi  rtrt  it> 

Imto  .ktpa  tojflae  Urn  al :  Wattahator  Ja 
ifbviAtlie  GoflOMHUi^  wfcoM ' 
«ril^iiel7el  folly  «oiitraLi  Itk. 
Irt^ArtttialBdgyoadMt  party  kftaai 
ifiiyy  ad  wUA  naghtpgoirohB  •awirti 

aiaMBriamdiasapaaea.''  Nij,  Craia  J|, 
KfltOMBM  of  hb  repntatifli^  diiplMrad  aaaia 
M^aT JilMdity  towaidt  Ifa  tvyabCi. vka 
ilflriBaa'priwmBii^ia  QzAiid^'lMk  kaa^ghk 
iJMnf  roilof  alliacliraipadiinaHiaaawayld 
jilB&jiirtlugprepinrtioniibgMa  <»: 


tecaatioii  with  which  the  Scottish  general 
d»  frostnted  the  hopes  of  the  fdtare.  Fro- 
or,  and  deprived  him  of  that  employmeiit-fiir 
iiBis  whii^  of  all  others  he  wo.nld  have  pre- 
sd*  Instead  of  the  moT^n^t  of  troops,  an 
re  eommnnication  by  letters  took  phee  be« 
»  the  authorities  at  Newcasde  and  West- 
Iter ;  and  Charles  once  more  diseoTeredf  that 
mly  chance  of  safety  depended  imon  his  sue- 
in  negotiating  with  the  Parliament,  the 
nrity  of  whom  still  belonged  to  the  ranks  of 
Presbyterians.  Three  months  dapsed  be- 
Ae  propositions  were  submitted  to  him  by 
landa  of  certain  commissionersi  who  were 

•  BaVUiH  T<dk  iU  p.  21& 
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desired  to  reitrict  their  deliberatioiii  with  the 
monarch  to  the  ipace  of  ten  dayi,  and  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  an  entire 
acceptance  of  all  the  conditions  with  which  thejr 
were  intrusted,*  The  terms  oflPSered  on  this  oo 
easion,  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  whidi 
had  been  rejected  by  him  in  the  preceding  year, 
bat  r«iderod  somewhat  more  disagreeable  to  the 
royal  feelings  by  a  number  of  additional  re- 
straints, and  an  enlarged  list  of  proscriptioni. 
On  the  tenth  day>  his  Majesty  replied,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  return  an  unqualified 
assent  to  proposals  of  such  inunense  importance; 
that  without  explanation  he  could  not  compre- 
hend how  much  of  the  andent  constitution  it 
was  meant  to  presenre,  or  how  much  to  take 
away ;  that  a  personal  conference  was  neoesisiT 
for  both  parties,  in  order  to  remove  doubts,  weign 
reasons,  and  come  to  a  perfect  understanding. 
He  added,  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  repair  to  Westminster,  as  soon  as  the 
two  Houses  and  the  Scottish  commissioners 
would  assure  him  that  he  might  reside  there 
with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety.f 

When  the  enemies  of  the  King  found  that  the 
Scots  were  not  disposed,  from  any  chividroiis 
sentiments  in  behalf  of  their  native  prince,  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  a  war  with  the  rising  Com- 

*  The  names  of  the  commlnlonen  were,  Sir  Walter 
Etrle,  Sir  John  Hippcsley,  Robert  Ooodwln,  and  Luke 
Kobinaon*  The  Lord  Chancellor  Loudon,  and  the  Mll^• 
quia  of  Argyle,  likewiae  waited  upon  his  Mi\)esty  on  be- 
half of  Scotland. 

f  Lingard,  vol.  x.  p.  345.      Clarendon  Papers,  toL 


I  ana  rigia  uiBcipieot  tueitepublicanflcboal, 
lie  former,  "of  wLoni,"  saya  Mr  Godwin, 
,'as  notorioiu,  that  whatever  he  dared  to 

that  also  he  dared  to  speak,  had  no  Hoon- 
laeu  their  part,  and  determined  to  fight  their 
varies  vitb  their  own  weapons,  than  they 
Irtely  threw  into  shade  the  pigmy  effort! 
le  Preibyterians.  Having  once  Bwom  to 
re,  the  dimensions  of  their  minds  enabled 

immediately  to  stand  forth  accomplished 
mtire  adepte  in  the  school  of  MachiuveL 

were  satisfied  that  the  Bystein  which  they 
dopted  was  jnst ;  and  they  felt  no  jot  of 
liation  and  self-abasement  in  the  gystera- 
Lporsoit  of  it."* 
le  historian  of  the  Coramonwealtfa  is  not 

ftstidions  as  to  the  qualities  of  which  he 
itutes  a  hero.  But  as  an  apology  for  these 
g^at  men,  he  reminds  us  that  they  bad 
tt  for  poUtical  and  religious  liberty :  tliat 
ri^orred  the  views  and  despised  the  per- 
of  their  antagonists  ;  that  tliey  believed,  if 
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oompIiBh  a  people's  safety,  and  effioct  the  noblest 
ends.  He  acknowledges  that  <^  hypocrisy  wss 
of  the  very  essence  of  eyery  thing  they  eoold 
effect."  Bnt  then,  Charles,  strippied  as  he  irts 
of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  was  still  the  oentre 
round  which  the  cabals  of  party  put  forth  aU 
their  power.  The  Presbyterians  were  satisfied 
that  if  they  could  win  him  over  to  concur  wiA 
them,  they  should  surmount  eyery  obstacle  to 
their  views.  <<  In  this  situation,**  lie  ezebibiii^ 
«<  should  the  Independents  do  nothing  ?  To  ex- 
pect it,  is  to  expect  what  is  not  in  the  natore 
of  man.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  resolved  not  thm 
to  be  defeated." 

The  reader  will  appreciate  the  delicacy  and 
skill  with  which  the  motives  of  those  celebrated 
characters  are  here  illustrated  and  defended. 
The  next  step  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  mesni 
which  they  used  to  accomplish  their  patriotic 
intentions.  ''  One  engine  they  are  said  to  hare 
employed  in  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  was 
a  clergyman,  whose  escape  from  punishment  in 
the  Tower  they  contrived,  and  whom  they  com- 
missioned as  their  agent  to  the  King  at  New- 
castle. This  clergyman  is  conjectured  to  have 
heen  Hudson,  the  same  person  who  had  assisted 
Charles  in  his  flight  from  Oxford  a  few  monthi 
before,  and  who,  two  years  afterwards,  lost  his 
life  fighting  for  the  King  in  the  second  civil 
war.  He  was  adapted  for  their  purpose,  as  being 
a  devoted  royalist,  and  particularly  hostile  to 
the  Presbyterian  party.  His  instructions  were 
to  advise  Charles  by  all  means  to  reject  the  pro- 
positions, and  throw  himself  upon  the  army,  the 
leaders  of  which  were  in  that  case  resolved  to 


at^amtj,  vpoa  A»  linple  condhwmi  «f  hhmtw 
oF  tunscitiui^e,  and  aiioli  b  atituritv  ft*  tlM  llili- 
Ury  power  of  the  state  in  their  nVoar  Htbiy 
diould  think  it  nccessu-y  to  reqairsi  TbsnilW 
persons  wfaa  Imd  conimigsioneU  H»d>Bn,hmigh> 
over  the  AX&rqiii«  of  Hertford,  wbo  «M  agir  ia 
Londnn,  aud  several  other  of  th*  KuMT'b  BMit 
(listiflguighed  friends,  to  trust  tkM)  IM  t*  €■• 
tertain  the  same  view^^  which  ikmf  had  l^Md 
into  their  a^eat.  These  yertoaM,  MNRdbMrt^ 
furoished  Ha(bon  with  letter),  MDOMnNMraf 
to  Charles  to  listen  to  the  suggwtioit  wkUh  M 
liad  to  offer."* 

The  aathorities  to  which  Mr  CMlrfa  hAm^ 
,-u-c  not  quite  satisfautory,  aoi  WVaU  SOt  W 
held  decisive  on  any  great  qoelliaa  wImM  tkflf 
e  not  supported  by  collateill  •fileAofc   <n 


thin  point  then,  so  closolf  o 
reputation  of  Cromwell,  the  reader  will  find 
■onw  notiaai  in  Bomet'a  Mnmw*  of  Am  I>BhH 
of  Hwafllw,  whioh  Mpaar  to  oorrobwate  tlw 
Wbmutian^Bandela,  ths  tMtimonf  m  vUek 
.^  nailiit  (^  tha  CommanirMltfa  prindpdly 
r«liw.  .*<  At  thii  time,"  layv  the  Udio^  *■  tM 
laiilffadmtM,  feftring  Ao  attvaaitr  to  vUA 
the  toag  ma  driTCu  au^^t  fotoe  nim  to  can« 
■eat  to  may  Haag  npon  whii^  it  nttlancnt 
ttagla  fitlloiTf  hetook  umiud^rei  to  ttrangt  tM- 
'Ami  to  oWruot  it  ( the^ ,  dierefinret  gar*  Mnne 
kopee  tlurt  tbaj  would  bo  wilUiig  to  Hmfem* 
with  the  inwoaiiir  of  the  CeroMa^  waA  aouent 
to  »  ttderatiea  ot  EpiioopMjr  ond  the  Utarnr* 

■Oaiwlivv'l'U'KSOt. 
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providing  they   might   be  satisfied  in  other 
points."  * 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ^'  strange  me- 
thods" which  Cromwell  and  his  partisans  em- 
ployed, there  is  no  donbt  that  their  arts  were 
attended  with  success.    Lord  Lauderdale,  in-* 
deed,  wrote  from  London  very  earnestly,  with 
the  view  of  undeceiving  his  Majesty,  and  of  ai- 
suring  him  that  he  possessed  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  that  the  designs  of  those  persons  had 
no  other  object  but  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  ruin  of  the  royal  family.    Tbii, 
adds  £>r  Burnet,  he  continued  ''  to  represent, 
by  many  letters,  both  to  the  King  and  to  those 
about  hmi ;  yet  his  Majesty  was  much  wrong^ 
upon  to  give  credit  to  those  offers  of  the  seda- 
ries,  which  made  him  the  less  apprehensive  of 
hazard."     But  may  not  the  conduct  of  Charles 
on  this  occasion,  which  has  hitherto  appeared 
so  unaccountable,  be  in  some  measure  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  plan  which  was  adopted 
by  his  enemies  to  mislead  him  ?   Hudson  wai 
deservedly  a  favourite  in  the  royal  household, 
and  possessed  of  no  small  influence  in  the  Kiiig^s 
most  secret  councils ;  whence  we  can  easily  mi- 
derstand,  that  if  Cromwell  deceived  him,  and 
could  convert  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  mas- 
ter into  an  instrument  of  fraud,  the  friends  of 
the  monarchy,  during  the  treaty  of  Newcasde^ 
mnst  in  vain  have  urged  the  strongest  reasons 
for  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Parliament 
It  belongs  not  to  the  biographer  of  Crom- 
well to  state  the  terms  of  that  unfortunate  sti- 

*  Bomet,  p*  288i 
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pulation  which  provided  for  the  delivery  of 
Charles  into  the  iiandfl  of  the  Englith  commis- 
sionenu     It  is  enough  to  mention,  that  the  re* 
jection  of  their  propotitions,  and  the  firmneM 
which  he  displayed  m  revising  to  give  hit  sanc- 
tion to  their  religions  model,  had  so  much  in« 
eensed  the  minority  of  the  Presbyterians  against 
the  monarch,  that  the  Independients  had  no  im- 
mediate canse  to  apprehend  a  nnion  of  their  in- 
terests.   The  struggle  henceforth  is,  therefore, 
not  between  the  power  of  the  crown  and  that 
of  tke  people,  but  between  the  two  parties  into 
which  the  popular  leaders  had  formed  them- 
selves during  the  progress  of  the  war.    In  this 
eontest  we  shall  behold  Cromwell  actiiuf  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  treading  under  foot  the  verf 
authority  for  which  he  had  fought  in  the  field; 
using  as  tools  the  ablest  men  of  the  age ;  and 
inducing  the  friends  of  liberty  to  stram  their 
utmost  exertions  for  the  establishment  of  a  mi^ 
litary  despotism,  under  which  the  law  of  the 
9word  superseded  for  a  time  the  exercise  of 
eyery  other  code,  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs. 

In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  events  which  have 
marked  the  course  of  the  four  preceding  years, 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  for  the  issue  of  the 
war,  so  favourable  to  their  interests,  the  Parlia- 
ment were  greatly  indebted  to  the  courage  and 
military  talent  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  During  the 
earlier  campaigns,  the  victories  gaine<l  by  their 
arras  wen;  merely  nominal,  and  were  therevot^ 
usually  followed  by  a  depression  of  tWir  aSavc^  % 
nor  ^vas  it  until  the  captain  of  the  HxMvtMV^- 
dousliire  cavalry  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  fvAA.  oSi- 

t2 
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cer  that  the  soldiers  of  the  commonwealth  canld 
meet  on  equal  terms  the  high-mirited  troops 
which  followed  the  standard  of  the  King.  At 
Marston-Moor  the  reputation  of  CromweO  eclip- 
sed that  of  every  other  commander  who  shared 
with  him  the  dangers  of  a  doubtful  and  Tery 
perilous  engagement ;  while  of  the  victory  of 
Naseby,  if  J^ir^Ax  was  entitled  to  the  nnt 
place  in  the  triumph,  the  true  judge  of  profei- 
sional  merit  will  bestow  the  loudest  encomium 
upon  the  achievements  of  his  lieutenant-genenL 
But  a  condition  of  things  much  more  decitiTe 
of  his  character,  rose  out  of  his  own  suoceMi 
The  Kiug  was  thereby  reduced  sufficiently  low 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  future  gqrent' 
ment  of  the  country  might  be  established  on  t 
safe  foundation,  equally  favourable  to  the  jort 
rights  of  the  crown  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  such  a  compromise,  which  in  all 
circumstances  must  be  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, was  in  this  case  opposed  as  well  by  the 
divided  interests  of  the  popular  leaders,  as  by 
the  feeling  of  superiority  which  swelled  in  the 
hearts  of  the  military  victofs,  who  now  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  give  the  law  to  the  beaten 
Royalists.  There  were,  in  fact,  three  parties 
who  claimed  the  right  of  being  heard  in  the  fiBil 
settlement  of  afiairs ;  and  it  unfortunately  hi^ 
pened,  that  on  whatever  principle  the  arrange- 
ment should  take  place,  one  of  the  three  bodies 
must  be  sacrificed,  to  secure  the  union  of  the 
remaining  two.  A  treaty  between  the  King 
and  the  Presbyterians  necessarily  involved  the 
political  downfall  of  the  Independents ;  while 
ttn  agreement  between  the  crown  and  the  latter 
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class  of  religionists,  must  infallibly  have  led  to 
the  ecclesiastical  discomfiture  of  their  oppo- 
nents, the  adherents  of  the  Covenant  and  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  In  short,  it  is  more 
easy  to  describe  the  embarrassment  in  which 
the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  army,  were 
placed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  than  to 
suggest  an  expedient  by  which  they  might  have 
accommodatea  their  differences,  ana  secured  the 
peace  of  the  nation.  An  honest  patriotism 
would,  no  doubt,  have  accomplished  much  on 
both  sides ;  but,  unhappily  for  the  reputation  of 
the  principal  characters  engaged  in  that  mo- 
mentous conflict,  the  evil  spirit  of  private  am- 
bition, rivalry,  and  personal  dislike,  nad  univer- 
sally mixed  itself  with  the  sullen  temper  engen- 
dered by  a  false  religion,  as  well  as  with  that 
desire  for  retribution  and  reprisal  which  a  long 
course  of  hostilities  could  not  fail  to  create  in  the 
national  mind.  We  are  now  about  to  see  in  what 
manner  Cromwell  conducted  himself  amidst  the 
dangers  and  perplexities  of  his  new  position ; 
and  to  determine  whether  his  tactics  m  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  council  were  not  equal  to  those 
which  he  displayed  in  choosing  his  ground,  and 
fixing  the  moment  of  attack,  in  the  presence  of 
an  armed  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


From  the  Arrival  of  the  King  at  HoUevAj^Hem 
to  the  period  ^  hie  Flight  fnm  Haatqtm 
Court. 

Thb  Parliament  had  no  sooner  obtained  po^ 
session  of  his  Majesty's  person,  than  they  rw* 
ved  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  army,  uk 
to  remove  from  the  exercise  of  a  dangeroii 
power  the  more  ambitions  of  the  g^eneral  offieeA 
At  the  period  in  question,  the  majority  of  tk 
influential  members  in  both  Houses  were  of  tk 
Presbyterian  persuasion,  and  consequently  bit' 
tile  to  Cromwell  and  his  Independents;  isf 
which  reason,  the  latter  resolved  to  employ  tb 
influence  which  they  had  acquired  fran  their 
lonff  service  in  the  field,  to  prevent  the  uMtt 
plishment  of  a  purpose  so  obviously  calcalltfll 
to  endanger  both  their  interests  and  their  ptf^ 
soual  safety. 

Their  bold  and  sagacious  leader  divided  Itf 
time  between  the  camp  and  the  House  of  CoU' 
mons,  concealing,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  the 
plan  by  which  he  had  determined  to  oppose  the 
power  of  the  one  to  the  pretensions  of  the  other. 
It  was  only  from  hints  which  he  sometimes  drop- 
ped in  conversation,  that  his  most  intimate 
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Hends  ooidd  ooDJectore  what  wm  ftmmg  m 
lis  mind ;  and  in  refarenoe  to  Ut  TiewB  nt  the 
iiteresting  crisis  which  WW  prodneod  fcr  the  I 
■eider  of  the  King  into  dw  hands  of  the 
aentary  oommissioneny  Lndhnr  commm 
he  following  eharacteristie  notfase:  «  WaDdi^ 
me  day  with  Lientenant-Geoenl  Gheinwdl  in 
fir  Robert  Cotton's  gaiden,  he  inic^hed  hifr- 
eriy  against  them,  (the  CoiinnoaSy}sByBK  ib  a 
an4|iarwaytonie^  *if  thTftAcr  weroakft^he 
iraddlet  some  of  thgn  near  what  they  deasf 
risdV  addbg  fiyrther, « that  it  was  anda«alie 
Saog  to  serre  a  Fsrliamenty  to  whoBi  let  a  aan 
be  never  se'  &idifid»  if  one  prwmiatioal  fiDew 
liMr  npand  aiperse  hiin,  he  shafi  never  w^e  it 
iC  '  Whereas,' said  he^  <  when  one  serves  ntf- 
6r  a  gmmif  he  may  do  as  nmdi  service^  and 
fftbefieefirwnallenvyandUanie.*  Tlnstes^ 
sogether  with  the  comment  whidi  Us  after  ae* 
lions  put  open  it,  hath  since  perenaded  me  that 
lie  had  alrcMuly  conceited  the  design  of  destroy* 
mg  the  civil  anthority,  and  setting  m  of  him- 
lelf ;  and  that  he  took  that  opportimity  to  feel 
ny  pulse,  whether  I  were  a  fit  instrnment  to 
[»e  employed  by  him  to  those  ends.  Bat  having 
replied  to  his  discourse,  that  we  ought  to  per- 
Torm  the  duty  of  our  stations,  and  trust  Grod 
prith  our  honour,  power,  and  all  that  is  dear  to 
18,  not  permitting  any  such  considerations  to 
liscourage  us  from  the  prosecution  of  our  duty, 
[  never  heard  any  thing  more  from  him  upon 
Oat  point."* 
In  conducting  the  intrigues,  by  means  of 

«  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  roL  L  p.  167. 
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which  the  army  was  finallv  turned  agunst  the 
Parliament,  Cromwell  employed  the  subtle  mind 
of  Ireton,  hh  son-in-law,  and  commissary-gene- 
i<al.     Fairfax,  indeed,  was  still  commander-in- 
chief,  and  hence  the  official  busineaa  of  the  Af- 
ferent corps  passed  through  his  hands,  and  bon 
the  nominal  impress  of  his  sanction*     Bat,  in 
fact,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  the  real  powtf 
was  vested  in  his  lieutenant-general,  who  uiei 
the  name  and  authority  of  lus  superior  oiBeer 
to  further  the  ends  of  his  own  ambition.  «  Fnb 
die  time  tliat  the  army  declared  their  usdiped 
authority  at  Triplow-Heath,  I  never,"  sayi  Sff 
Thomas,  "  gave  my  free  consent  to  any  thing 
they  did;  hut  being  yet  undischarged  of  nT 
place,  they  set  my  name,  in  way  of  course,  to  iD 
tlieir  papers,  whether  I  consented  or  not,  vi 
to  such  failings  are  all  authorities  subject.   Un* 
der  parliamentary  authority  many  injuries  hsTe 
been  done ;  so  here  hath  a  general's  power  laeB 
broken  and  crumbled  into  a  levelling  factioi* 
Yet  this,  I  hope,  all  impartial  judges  will  intfl^ 
pret  as  force  and  ravishment  of  a  food  nan^i 
rather  than  a  voluntary  consent,  which  might 
make  me  equally  criminal  with  that  faction.  * 
The  measures  contemplated  by  Parliament, 
were  to  draft  part  of  the  army  for  the  redaction 
of  Ireland,  fuid  to  place  the  remainder  on  a  new 
footing,  under  the  direction  of  officers  attached 
to  their  political  principles.  The  death  of  Eeseii 
it  is  true,  deprived  them  of  the  chief  means  hy 
which  they  had  hoped  to  realize  their  scheme^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  additional  strength  to 

«  Short  Memoriali.    Somers'ii  TractS|  voL  v»  p.  396. 
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the  cauie  of  tlis  Independents.  Still  their  I'eeolu* 
tion  to  diminish  tlie  ranks  of  the  b»ttaliona  re- 
served for  homo  Berviue,  continued  unehnken ; 
and  with  this  view  they  sent  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton  to  Walden,  the  hcad-qnartors  of  the  Gene- 
ral, charged  with  orders  to  soothe  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers;  to  <:onfirm  thfir  allegiance  to  the 
two  HouBCB ;  and  to  induce  as  many  as  were 
wiutted  for  Ireland,  to  engage  heartily  in  that  ex- 
pedition. It  is  well  knows  that  this  missioa  was 
not  crowned  with  success.  The  men,  whoso  pay 
had  not  been  regularly  advanced,  insisted  upon 
a,  full  diicharge  of  all  arrears ;  complained  loud- 
ly of  the  ingratitude  manifested  by  the  Parlift- 
ment ;  produced  a  long  list  of  grievances  wbicli 
Inquired  redress;  and  pointed  out  many  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  removal  of 
which  they  would  not  suffer  to  be  longer  de- 
layed. It  has  been  said  that  the  Lieutenant. 
General  and  his  son-in-law  increased  the  dis- 
alFcctiou,  and  stimulate  the  resentment  of  the 
troops.  Contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
it  it  UMFted,  tney  very  much  hindered  the 
Mrvioe  upon  which  they  were  sent ;  not  only 
by  disoountenancing  those  who  were  obedient 
«nd  drilling,  but  by  giving  encouragement  to 
tba  nnwillmg  and  disobediMitt  declaring  that 
there  had  lately  been  much  cruelty  and  injns- 
tioe  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  against 
thfliQ.  In  nirther  pursuance  thereof,  Commia- 
ssiy-General  Ireton  drew  up  those  papers  and 
vntingf  which  were  then  e^nt  from  the  army, 
addressed  as  well  to  the  legislatm'e  as  to  the  king- 
dom at  large ;  telling  die  agitators,  at  the  iBiue 
time,  that  it  was  lawful  for  tbwi  tQ  nfv^fi  V^ 
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disband  until  they  had  receired  full  satisfactioa 
for  their  past  services.* 

To  carry  on  a  regular  negotiation  with  their 
masters  at  Westminster,  the  soldiers  elected  tH^o 
individuals  from  every  regiment  to  represent 
their  wishes,  and  to  advocate  their  cause.  The 
officers  had  formed  a  similar  association ;  and 
hence  these  two  bodies,  who  constituted  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  management,  or  council  of  war, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  The  elective  members  were  ori- 
ginally called  Adjutators  or  Assistants,  but  in 
a  little  time,  either  from  ignorance  or  malignant 
wit,  they  were  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Agitators.  They  assumed  to  themselves  tbe 
right  of  giving  their  opinion  on  all  public  mat- 
ters ;  of  disputing  the  decisions  of  the  govem- 
ment ;  and  of  listening  to  such  terms  as  were 
proposed  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  brethren 
in  the  camp,  as  well  as  for  the  future  regulation 
of  military  affairs  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
were,  in  short,  a  deliberative  assembly  with  arms 
in  their  hands ;  and  accordingly,  when  their  ar- 
guments failed  to  produce  the  proper  effect  on 
either  House,  they  struck  their  tents,  or  aban- 
doned their  quarters  in  the  country,  and  march- 
ed in  order  of  battle  to  the  doors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  was  at  Nottingham,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, that  the  General  first  observed  the  prac- 
tices of  the  agitators,  when  they  met  to  frame  a 
petition  about  their  arrears.    Tbe  thing,  be  al- 

*  Sundry  Reasons  by  Mijor  Robert  Hnntinj^toD  for 
lAying  down  his  Comxi^Voiu 
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loiTcd,  seemed  just;  but  not  liking'  the  way,  lie 
spoke  nith  some  oflicers  who  were  principally 
engaged  in  it,  and  got  it  suppreised  tor  tlie  time. 
It  ia  clear,  however,  that  the  institution  upou 
which  the  anny  acted  could  not  he  subdned  by 
the  geutle  measures  reconimeuded  by  Fairfax. 
The  genius  of  Cromwell,  there  is  little  doubt, 
animated  the  councils  of  hia  military  brethren 
of  ail  classes ;  and  when  the  camp  moved  from 
Nottingham  to  Essex,  the  Lord- General  even  fell 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  devising  a  pretest 
for  a  step  so  sudden  and  irregular. 

Every  candid  historian  must  regret  that  for 
the  important  eveuts  which  Ml  within  the  limits 
of  this  chapter,  we  have  no  authority  to  allege 
but  such  as  must  be  derived  from  annalists  who 
were  nnfiieudly  to  Cromwell.  No  advocate  of 
his  feme  has  defined  the  part  which  he  took  in 
exciting  the  opposition  ot  the  army,  or  vindica- 
ted themotiresfromwhichsuchquestionablecon- 
duet  appears  to  have  proceeded.  Viewed,  indeed, 
as  a  portion  of  the  intricate  game  of  ambition 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  play,  the  ability 
which  he  manifested  in  thwarting  the  designs 
of  the  Parliament,  cannot  be  too  highly  extoll- 
ed. He  knew  that  the  leaders  of  that  renown- 
ed convention  had  resolved  to  pnt  him  down ;  to 
strip  Jiim  as  far  as  they  could  of  all  the  influence 
irhich  had  attached  to  his  name  and  character ; 
to  subject  him  to  a  disqualification  for  all  mili- 
tary employment ;  and  to  brand  him  as  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  all  lovers  of  their  conntry.  He 
had.  heard,  too,  that  votes  were  carried  in  the 
House  of  CoimnoDS  for  reducing  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  under  Sir  Thonuu  ¥uif»s.i 

TOL.  I.  V 


and  for  proUbiting  erery  officer  abore  tbe  rank 
of  a  colonel,  from  serving  in  the  diminished  es- 
tablishment which  was  to  be  retained.  The  same 
restriction  was  applied  to  erery  indiyidnal,  wiiat* 
ever  might  have  been  his  former  rank,  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  Solemn  Leagne  and  Covenant; 
and  to  all  whose  consciences  would  not  permit 
them  to  conform  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  wor* 
ship.  In  self-defence,  therefore,  he  seems  justi- 
fied in  protecting  the  interests  of  his  profession ; 
and  if  his  ambitious  views  had  not  comprehend* 
ed  the  renewal  of  war,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
numerous  body  of  his  fellow  subjects,  there  are 
few  who  would  not  approve  the  resolute  policy 
which  he  had  determmed  to  pursue. 

No  doubt  appears  to  be  entertained  by  any 
contemporary  writer,  that  Cromwell  set  in  mo- 
tion all  the  intrigues  of  the  military,  and  at 
length  directed  the  terror  of  their  arms  against 
his  opponents  at  Westminster.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  conceal  himself  so  artfully  in  the 
back-ground,  and  to  employ  instruments  so  well 
adapted  to  his  purpose,  that  the  work  was  com- 
pleted before  the  unsuspecting  General  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  imagine,  thatms  second  in  com- 
mand gave  anv  countenance  to  those  frequent 
acts  of  insubordination,  which  no  discipline  could 
now  suppress.  At  last,  indeed,  his  eyes  were 
opened,  and  in  the  Short  Memorial  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity,  he  laments,  in  words 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  the  success 
of  his  army  in  1646,  <<  was  soon  clouded  with 
abominable  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  even  in  those 
men  who  had  oeen  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
war  to  a  condusion;  Here  was  theTertiod  point 
on  which  the  army  a  ie^xt^^v>T3k«DL^\kS9ia^  tnfai- 
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vd  into  B reproach  aud  scKudal.  Heie  tho  power 
of  the  army  I  once  had,  was  usurped  by  the 
iigitators,  the  foreign iiei-s  of  confusion  and 
Hilar  cliy-" 

As  CromH-ell  had  undertaken  at  once  to  dU 
reet  the  mutinous  spirit  of  theanny,andto  houd< 
wink  the  CominonH,  lie  occaaionally  found  him* 
self  beset  with  tlie  most  seriou*  difficulties,  ari- 
sing from  the  impetuosity  of  the  one,  mid  the 
suspiuioaa  of  the  other.  When  Sexhy  and  his 
companions  appeared  at  the  door  of  tno  Hnusa 
with  a  petition,  and  a  proposal  wea  made  that  for 
their  contumacy  they  should  be  forthwitli  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  the  Lieutenant-Gen  oral 
roso  in  his  place  and  protested,  that  to  his  cer- 
tain knowledge  the  army  wag  greatly  misunder- 
stoodand  calumniated.  He  assured  the  members, 
tliat  the  soldiers  willingly  put  themselves  into 
the  hand*  of  the  natinnid  representatives,  and 
would  conform  to  any  thing  which  Parliament 
might  be  pleased  to  ordaiu.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  commanded  them  to  disband,  they 
would  obey  without  a  murmur,  and  pile  up  their 
arms  at  the  door  of  that  assembly.  For  him- 
self he  entreated  them  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  his  entire  submission  and  obedience.  He  be- 
sought  them,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the  long 
services,  and  the  pure  and  entire  loyalty  of  that 
meritorious  body,  and  to  do  nothing  respecting 
them  in  anger,  or  under  false  and  niistakea  no- 
tions of  resentment.* 

This  teniporizing  policy  completely  answered 

•  n>^tw,  ^  W.  Wwwlok,  p.  330.  a.dwin,  vsl- 
Ifc  jf,  SQl.     Omm  WiUUr,  g.  31. 
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the  parpose  which  Cromwell  had  in  view.  The 
House  resolved  to  send  him,  Skippoiiy  fleet- 
wood,  and  Ireton  to  the  head-quarters  of  tbe 
army,  with  a  message  to  the  soldiers,  certifying 
them  that  an  indemnity  would  be  passed  to  re- 
lieve all  military  men  from  every  charge  on  their 
conduct  during  the  war ;  that  a  sum  of  money 
would  be  remitted  for  the  payment  of  part  of 
their  arrears,  and  that  the  remainder  would  he 
settled  at  no  distant  period.  These  concessions, 
however,  proceeded  on  the  understanding  that 
the  troops  were  to  be  disbanded ;  a  consumna* 
tion  which  Oliver,  Fleetwood,  and  Ireton  were 
determined  to  prevent  With  this  view,  tbe 
negotiations  were  protracted  from  the  second 
of  May  till  the  twenty-first;  when  Cromwell 
appeared  in  the  House,  and  made  known  the 
terms  on  which  alone  the  soldiers  would  submit 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Parliament  then  began 
to  see  the  necessity  of  pressing  their  measures 
without  delay.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  both  Houses  voted  a  declaration 
that  the  army  should  be  reduced  immediately, 
and  appointed  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  De- 
laware, and  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  to  see  their  re- 
solution carried  into  effect. 

Meantime  the  camp  was  removed  from  Saf- 
fron Walden  to  Bury  St  Edmonds ;  where  a  ge- 
neral council  of  officers  and  agitators  was  soon 
afterwards  held,  with  the  intention  of  avert- 
ing the  measure  recommended  by  Parliament, 
until  all  the  grievances  of  the  army  should  be 
redressed.  A  petition  to  Fairfax  was  drawn 
up  under  the  auspices  of  Ireton,  Rich,  Okey> 
Robert  Lilbume,  and  Harrisoni  remonstratingi 


the  first  place,  agaiuiit  tha  tjvtewat  BM- 


idiugs  of  tb«  two  Hoaae*, 
Ehat  he  would  order  all  the  rei. 
from  out-quarters,  and  mak*  IpM^f  Wttfvm- 
tioDs'fui*  u  general  rendezvouia  of  Aainww  HBjr* 
Soring  tlitj  d«Iay  thus  creatw^  ■  MIM  Widv 
Colonel  Rainahorough  refused  t»  ntnk  Uk  Ab 
Bea-side,  irhence  they  were  t«  bsodlriMdbr 
Jersey  ;  and,  at  the  saiue  timtt,  CoVMl  JojWk  an 
oSicet  in  Cromwell's  own  regilUllt>  ptOMfM 
to  Oxford  with  a,  huudred  limiiiiHii  to  lauilf 
the  arttller^  and  ammunition  dmnted  fal  thrt 
garrison;  m  order  that,  ebpnU  di«  niBtai^ 
.council  find  it  necessary  to  opPQW  th*  T*tw  of 

firliament  by  force  of  arms,  A&y  nigllt  aat  be 
wtitnte  of  euitahle  Hupplieg. 
It  was  impoHiible  tlmt  CrNnrtH,  whatt  b- 
fliienca  among  the  $i>I(1ii:ry  ma  known  to  be 
TMT  gritt  ihontd  not  inaoMotpidon  on  die 

K«;.4MtwaHoiiMe.  Hti  nanw,  it  it  tme, 
a*nr  oaee  b«en  menttMMd  in  any  of  the 
.yalHiaw  or  mnonatrancM  brongfat  finirard  by 
Ih^  an^ ;  whUo  in  oondnotiiig  «  debkte  oa  the 
aiqpedieBCT  rf  coardrfl  mn—OWg,  ha  wh  ilmyi 
A*  Aort  nmrd  to  condema  tho  imdoti&l  be- 
bwiltw  of  tiu  agitaton,  and  to  inflame  the 
rwtaant  of  the  Cosu&ona.  Nay,  if  we  may 
belter*  danadoa,  h«  ww  nored  to  the  highest 
piuik  vf  grief  and  angar  whenerer  any  Intelli- 
~  mm  received  from  the  mntlnou  Teei- 
He  wept  bitteriyt  he  lamented  the 
— •  of  hia  coontry  ;  aod  he  adTisad  the 
. .  .ad  meaanre*  for  cheddng  the  inanbor- 
»  of  the  tro^pa.  At  the  fame  time  he 
«aBd  l^vcii  ad  flwth  «o  vi^wH  thrt  his  dp- 

v9  ^ 
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voted  attachment  to  the  Parliament  had  rendo*- 
ed  him  so  odious  in  the  army,  that  his  life^  wbile 
among  them,  was  in  the  utmost  danger. 

But  information  in  the  meanwhile  reached  the 
parliamentary  leaders,  that  the  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  was  acting  a  double  part ;  for  that  the  agita- 
tors, whose  turbulence  seemed  to  create  in  his 
breast  so  much  anguish  and  dismay,  were  in  reality 
his  own  creatures,  and  accustomed  to  act  on  hu 
suggestion  and  authority.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther his  enemies  in  the  House  upbraided  him 
with  his  perfidy,  and  thereby  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  his  conduct ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  Hollis  and  his  party  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  exposing  his  treachery  to  the  view  of 
the  nation,  and  even  of  sending  hun  to  the  Tower. 
Cromwell,  whose  vigilance  and  sagacity  could 
never  be  deceived,  got  notice  of  this  hostUe  de- 
termination in  time  to  evade  it.  He  immediate- 
ly left  London  for  the  army ;  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  in- 
stantly invested  with  the  supreme  command, 
both  of  Fairfax,  and  of  all  the  orders  of  men 
who  professed  to  serve  under  him. 

Some  degree  of  obscurity,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, continues  to  hang  over  the  incident 
which  gave  occiision  to  this  open  defiance  of  the 
Parliament.  Burnet,  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone,  relates  the  following  an- 
ecdote, which,  it  is  possible,  may  have  been  the 
occasion  of  this  memorable  breach  between  the 
civil  and  military  power.  "  When  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  army  were  a-quarrelling,at 
the  meeting  of  the  officers  it  was  proposed  to 
purge  the  army  \)ett»T,  thaX  i2dl«^  Toi^ht  know 
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wtiom'todqiQBioii;  GramwdD,  iqpon  ihil^  nid 
diM  he  im  fora  of  the  anny ;  but  thire  wig 
maikeir  body  that  had  more  need  of  pnrginffy 
ttlomg' die  HooM  of  CI<lniiiioii%  and  he  thmmt 
Ae  army  only  eoidd  do  that  Two  offieen,  who 
wiars^  preaen^  -  hroD^t  an  aoooaat  of  thia  to 
CHriBiiioiie»  who  earned  them  with  him  to  the 
iaUnr- of  Ae  Hooaie  of  Commons ;  they  bebg 
ieMuradtojnatify  itto  tfie  Home^  Ttarewaa 
avotiher  debate  then  on  foot,  but  Grimatone  di* 
TwWd'it^'aBd  aud  he  had  a  matter  of  prirSege 
of  ikiaVgheat  sort  to  ky  befwe  them,  it  was 
"dtovt  tta  hemg  and  fieeoom  of  the  Home.   So 
'he  flbaiiged  GraaweU  wiA  the  desim  of  j^^ 
ft'ftveenpondieHoiise.   JB(e  had  his  witnesses 
'«t  th<i»  doQr»  and  desii^ed  ihej  mifffat  be  ezami* 
'flied.    Tkey  were  brought  to  the  bary  and  nisti- 
•fted  all  they  had  said  to  him,  and  ffave  a  fall  re- 
lation of  all  that  had  passed  at  Iheir  meetings. 
"When  they  withdrew,  (Cromwell  fell  down  on 
'Us  knees,  and  made  a  solemn  prayer  to  God, 
attestdng  his  innocence,  and  his  seal  for  the  ser- 
yioe  of  tiie  House;  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
proyidence  of  God,  who  had  thought  fit  to  ex- 
■eroise  him  with  calumny  and  slander ;  but  he 
aabmitted  his  cause  to  Him.    This  he  did  with 
•great  yehemence  and  many  tears.    After  this 
strange  and  bold  preamble,  he  made  so  long  a 
•  speed,  justifying  both  himself  and  the  rest  df 
'the  officers,  except  a  few  that  seemed  inclined 
■  to  return  bade  to  ESgypt,  that  he  wearied  out 
Ike  House,  and  wrought  so  much  on  his  j^BrtVy 
that  what  the  witnesses  had  said  was  so  little 
.belieyed,  that,  had  it  been  moyed,  QnmaUytv^ 
thmgkthatbbaDgeJfand  Aej  woiilidliKt«Vwiv 
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lent  to  the  Tower.  But  whether  their  guU 
made  them  modest,  or  that  they  had  no  nund 
to  have  the  matter  much  talked  of,  they  let  it 
fall ;  and  there  was  no  strength  on  the  other 
vide  to  carry  it  farther.  To  complete  the  scene, 
as  soon  as  ever  Cromwell  got  out  of  the  House, 
he  resolved  to  trust  himself  no  more  amongst 
them ;  but  went  to  the  army,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  brought  them  up  and  forced  a  g^eat  many 
from  the  House."* 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  above 
statement,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the 
views  of  the  agitators,  and  the  existence  of  such 
a  crisis  as  compelled  Cromwell  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  army.  Apprehensive,  at  the  same 
time,  lest  the  Parliament  should  enter  into 
treaty  with  the  Kiug  before  their  designs  were 
ripe  for  execution,  they  resolved  to  seize  his 
Majesty's  person,  and  detain  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  camp,  until  he  should  finuly 
determine  on  what  ground  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  his  people.  For  this  purpose,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  they  dispatched  Mr  Joyce,  the  sub- 
altern already  mentioned,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  horse  to  Holdenby-House,  imder  orders 
to  make  the  King  his  prisoner,  and  to  convey 
him  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  GeneraL  Charles, 
finding  all  resistance  vain,  and  observing  that 
the  guards  appointed  by  the  Parliament  had 
joined  with  the  troopers  under  comet  Joyce, 
consented  at  length  to  accompany  his  new  guides 
whithersoever  they  might  have  instructions  to 

*  Burnetts  History  of  Us  Omi  Times,  voL  i.  p.  77. 
Oxford  cdUieo. 
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eosdiMt  Uriu^H«  WM  ctnied  ilie  flrit  dA^ 
M  HmdiiitlirtKibi  Hmiie»  tad  fiibteqiwndjr  to 
N«wiiMilcet»  in  ihe  ntighbanriiood  of  iHiiii'tbo 
iJBiiy  WM  tnemipod* 

>''  Tlie  igitatflM  lieiitated  aot  to  adEiiotrfeibra 
ttiC  tliii' measure  originated  in  thcdr  eon^; 
htt  tbejeneralbelief  attriirateditto  die  artifioe 
|Dif*die  JLUnteiuait-OeneEal,  iHio  came  down  to 
iltf  amy  the  nine  day  that  liii  Mqeitj  anm 
iUvAuc  mm  ea&ely  ignorant  of  die  itqi  now 
feMpdonedy  at  well  as  OT  die  pnrpote  lor  iniic^ 
lUdlieen  adopted.  The  fdUo^raig  mofninc'  he 
rittWdtod  on.nis  Majesty,  and  endearonred  to 
|MrsiMhihliiitogoha!BktoHoldentyHoiMe;pro* 
admfe  to  siqM^y  him  with -sndi  a  military  fiirce, 
aawootd  render  imi 


ioif  Us  personal  secority.  The  E3ng  declined  to 
retom ;  and  spoke  something  about  his  interest 
in  die  army,  which  showed  that  certain  proposals 
niiist  hare  been  made  to  1dm,  befinre  his  renio- 
Tal  firom  die  parliamentary  commissioners.  Tlie 
General  immediately  snmmoned  a  coondlof  war 
to  proceed  against  Joyce,  according  to  martial 
law,  for  this  high  offence  and  breach  of  doty. 
<*  But  the  officers,"  he  adds,  **  whether  for  foar 
of  the  distempered  soldiers,  or  rather,  as  I  sns* 
pected,  from  a  secret  allowance  of  what  was 
oone,  made  all  my  endearonrs  in  this  ineffisc- 
toaL-* 

Hnntington,  die  major  of  Cromwell's  own 
rwiment,  gives  an  account  of  this  transaction, 
wmch  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  orafinated  entire- 
ly in  this  profound  artifice  of  the  Ueutenant*6e- 

*  Short  MenuNriiOf.     8aaMC«*s  Tvaeti,  VoL  t.  p.  394. 
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neral.  In  allusion  to  the  intrigttefl  pftfotUed  it 
Triplow  Heath,  he  remarks,  <<  for  the  effecting 
of  their  further  purposes,  advice  was  given  by 
Cromwell  and  by  Commissary-Greneral  IretoBi 
to  remove  the  King's  person  from  Holdenby, 
or  to  secure  him  there  by  other  guards  than 
those  appointed  by  the  conunissioners  of  Par- 
liament ;  which  was  thought  most  fit  to  be  car- 
ried on  b  V  the  private  soldiery  of  the  army,  and 
promotea  by  the  agitators  of  each  regiment; 
whose  first  business  was  to  secure  the  garrison 
of  Oxford,  with  the  guns  and  ammunition  there ; 
from  thence  to  march  to  Holdenby  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  former  advice,  which  was  according- 
ly acted  by  Comet  Joyce,  who,  when  he  had 
done  the  business,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Gcnienl 
then  at  Keinton,  acquainting  his  Excellency 
that  the  King  was  on  his  march  to  Newmarket 
The  Grenend,  being  troubled  thereat,  told  Com- 
missary-General Ireton  that  he  did  not  like  it, 
demanding  withal  who  gave  those  orders.  He 
replied,  <  that  he  gave  orders  onl^  for  securing 
the  King  there,  and  not  for  takmg  him  away 
from  thence.'  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  co- 
ming then  from  London,  said,  <  if  this  had  not  been 
done,  the  King  would  have  been  fetched  away 
by  order  of  Parliament.'  The  same  day  Comet 
Joyce  being  told  that  the  General  was  displea^ 
sea  with  him  for  bringing  the  King  from  Hol^ 
denby,  he  answered,  <  that  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell  gave  him  orders  at  London,  to  do 
what  he  had  done  both  there  and  at  Oxford.'  "* 
A  similar  statement  was  made  on  the  autho* 

*  Sundry  Besions,  ke. 


certain  iiMli  to  tnuniv^ 
•eeatedbr  11m  Lord  notootor.*  Hollunuiirti 
tlittl^tbe  |Sb»i  WM4umaged<lnAe80tk  of  Maj^ 
im  i|  meemg  hild  at  Cfmnvdl'i  hniM  in  Loa- 
Htuki  and  ifiit  Ae  Comet  actaaDy  repeiirad  liia 
orden  thiM^  to  ialaa  the  Kfatfr  and  ooudnet 
Um  to  dia  anqr^  •  Ctonasal  Lndkiir,  who  pro* 
bablf  wail  bettor  aoqnaiiitod  Ibaa  attj  other 
wUh  ih^  motivoa  wliidi  Itiiaomwd  iU  Mflitagy 
QOUMilat  Tri^kwytelk  wi|  that  iU  j^^taton 
of  Aa  jmiajf  oantible  of  their  ooaiBtioa,  and 
kaowtaf  diat  tiMy  moat  fttt  «iidar  tha  atevqr 
of  the  Fiuiiaineitti  ii]ilee%  hy  froeaiiiiting  what 
Aay  laid  faogvii,  diay  oonld  toeoni  thenadres 
firomduir  power;  and  ftariaf  that  thoaa  who 
had  ahowA  thonndlTea  eo  fonnHrd  to  doee  widi 
the  ffingy  out  of  prinoipley  upon  aay  tenn% 
would  now,  for  their  own  preaervatkm»  reeeive 
him  without  any,  that  diey  might  the  better 
aabdue  the  army,  and  rednoe  them  to  obedience 

Sr  fbroe— 4resolTed  to  take  his  Majesty  ont  of 
e  hands  of  diepariiamentary  oommissioners. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  reasons  now 
itatod  were  munly  influential  in  recommend* 
faig  to  the  partisans  of  Cromwell  the  exploit 
perfinmed  by  Comet  Joyce  at  Holdenby,  But 
aa  Olirer  is  said  to  bayeaenied  all  knowledge  of 
the  desipiy  and  to  have  himscJf  declared  th^  he 
did  not  issue  any  order  to  that  «Sect  to  the  sub* 
altem  who  accomplished  it,  certain  advocates 
Avthe  purity  of  his  reputation,have  usedanum* 

«  Harkian  MJaoeUAnjr,  toL  viil,  p«  293. 
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ber  of  inff enious  arguments  to  prove  that  tbe  sei* 
zure  of  the  royal  person  did  not  originate  with 
the  member  for  Cambridge.  The  author  of  the 
volume  entitled,  <<  Oliver  Cromwell  and  hii 
Times,"  produces  several  considerations  to  pre- 
vail upon  his  readers  <<  to  hesitate  in  believing 
that  the  Lieutenant*  Greneral  was  actualiy-  con* 
cerned  in  the  King's  removal  from  Holdenby-" 
He  concludes,  however,  by  acknowledging,  that 
it  does  seem  probable  that  Cromwell  both  knew 
that  the  measure  was  contemplated,  and  so  fiur 
countenanced  it,  as  to  take  no  steps  to  prevent 
what  he  trusted  to  the  violence  of  its  planoen 
to  execute  in  their  own  time.* 

The  army,  now  under  the  direction  of  that 
master  mind,  who  thought  nothins'  was  done 
while  there  remained  any  thing  to  be  achieved, 
drew  nearer  to  the  metropolis  in  order  to  frighten 
the  Parliament  into  compliance  with  their  wishes. 
They  adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  accusing  of 
high  treason  eleven  members  belonging  to  the 
Lower  House ;  who,  being  Presbyterians,  dreaded 
the  resentment  of  the  opposite  faction  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  vacated  their  seats,  and 
sought  safetv  in  a  temporary  concealment.  They 
next  demanded  that  the  militia  of  London  should 
be  replaced  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  ex- 
ercised the  conunand  during  the  war ;  depriviiu^ 
thereby  of  a  powerful  source  of  influence  their 
political  opponents  in  the  House  of  CommoBii 
who  had  recently  invested  some  of  their  own 
creatures  with  the  charge  of  the  civic  battaliou. 
This  concessioni  however,  so  much  enraged  the 


feeling-  of  compassion  towards  the  Kin? :  • 

inder  tne  impulse  of  thi«  generous  emotion, 
insisted  upon  a  resolution  beine  passed, 
he  King  should  come  forthwith  to  London. 
l>e  invited  thither  nitb  honour,  freedom, 
wfety.  I 

16  tendency  of  such  an  oecorrence  was  too  ti 

yvM  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the  militarj  f  £ 

jrs.    Under  pretence  of  freeing  the  Parlia-  [t 

;  from  restraint,  they  advanced  to  Hounslow  { i 

h^  where  they  were  met  by  the  two  speak-  ' 

^lanehester  and  Lenthall,  attended  by  eight  {. 

I,  and  about  sixty  commoners,  who  unani-  T' 

ily  declared  that  they  came  to  the  armv  for  F 

Hstion.    Orders  were  immediately  given  to  U' 

tbe  troops  into  the  capital ;  whither  they  ^* 

-ted   the  furtive   members   of  the  two 
ses,  and  restored  them  to  the  exercise  of 
wonted  authority.     The  citizens,  among  f 

en  the  Presbyterian  party  had  great  inilu- 
,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
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invaders.  By  a  vote  of  both  Housea  the  Gene- 
ral was  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
resolation  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  that  Par- 
liament was  restored  to  its  honour  and  freedom 
with  so  little  effusion  of  blood.  The  submission 
of  the  city,  and  the  consequent  triumph  of  the 
Independents,  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Augnst, 
1647. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  the  King  had  accompanied  the  mo- 
tions of  the  army ;  occupying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  cantonments  such  houses  as  were 
fit  for  his  residence.  At  this  period  began  that 
rivalry  of  attention  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  part 
of  the  two  great  factions  who  were  struggling 
for  ascendency  in  the  nation,  which  led  him  to 
hesitate  so  long  which  of  their  offers  he  should 
accept,  that  he  finally  lost  the  good  opinion  and 
support  of  both.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell,  at 
this  juncture,  was  liberal  and  considerate.  He 
granted  permission  to  the  King*s  friends  to  vi- 
sit him  in  private ;  allowed  the  royal  chaplains 
to  resume  tneir  professional  duties  in  the  house* 
hold ;  and  forbade  all  restraint  but  such  as  might 
be  thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  his  captive.  On  the  1st  of  July  his 
Majesty  was  indulged  so  far  as  to  have  leave  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  the  castle  of  Windsor ; 
and  wherever  he  went,  care  was  taken  that  pre- 
parations should  be  made  for  his  reception,  not 
inferior  to  what  had  been  customary  m  a  royal 
progress.  Cromwell  even  procured  for  the  King 
the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  his  younger 
cbilaren,  who  were  still  in  the  hauds  of  the  Par-> 


KiftidAt;.  TWiiiMitttookpiw^ 
JWIjr';  Mdible'VUiM  wererAoAer  aUowed  to 
pmi'mabbttiame  irfdi  tlmr  riyyal  terent  at  C^ 
TiiiluiriiiaaMtbdoiiliiBgtoLmdC^         The 
^id^lfodked  lo  IjTeM  numbers  to  lee  Aeiii>  and 
HieWi^  the  ihtj  ¥rtth  fcrtmeheg  aad  A&wiatB. 
• 'Tlie  KSelgand  PMkrUam«hitbeiiig<both'sliiMa^ 
M  liiie  iutcitctla  of  tke  ladtfl^end Ata^^^ 
of  OomweU  and  Iretoii  were  lUiw  wMpiM&j 
Wjabd  Uf  die  imponant  tadc  of-plamng  dMr  ttf- 
fiMi^AekklgwmotoapermMeiitlMwl^^  Tlie 
li^^-aild-niore  irifineatiat  of  the  milittly  offl- 
oriM^lriMrttpoaed  to  adopt  the  aam^^Tilmir;  and 
TMiiitPpalfiMi  were  drawn'np  in  thentene  of 
tlM^iMSf|r^ttid'priMnited  to  Ofturies  for  hii  otturi- 
SmiUUh}  Thi)  Mbatteiceof  theaeattidiM  rel|pect- 
cri^  itfflieftritptaio^'oeltaittimprdT^tt^ts'itt  the 
dMatilAlionofPartiamentyiheefeiBlionof  m^    - 
bersy  aad  the  period  of  sitting.  Secondly,  it  was 

Eyidedy  that  the  military  power  by  sea  and 
1^  ahoidd  be  for  the  next  ten  years  at  the 
diapoeal  of  Pariiament ;  the  King  not  to  inter- 
fere widi  the  appointment  of  officers  durbg  that 
pMod  nor  afterwards,  without  the  .consent  of 
the  kgWatnre.  No  person  who  had  carried 
arnia'itipiinst  the  Parliament  was  to  hold  any 
pbuse  in*  the  puUic  senrice  for  five  years,  nor  to 
be  a^member  of  either.  House  until  after  the 
lapie  &t  die  same  space  of  time.  The  great  of« 
ikrim  qf  state  were  to  be  for  the  next  ten  years 
itf  the  nbinination  of  Parliament,  who  afterwards 
w^Mf  to  name  three  candidates,  of  whom  the 
ffing^  Was  to  select  one.  Peers  who  had  been 
mtfiltl'slnrn  the  removal  of  the  great  seal  in  IM%) 
w«ra  Mt  to  iit.in  JRsfJJament  willMml  tbia  Q«a« 
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sent  of  both  Houses.  All  grants  under  the 
King's  great  seal  since  that  time  were  to  be 
pronounced  void ;  while  all  deeds  bearing  the 
impress  of  that  used  by  the  Parliament,  were  to 
be  declared  valid.  All  coercive  power  in  bishopi 
and  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  extending  to  civil 
penalties,  was  to  be  taken  away.  The  use  of 
the  liturgy  was  not  to  be  enjoined ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  to  he 
enforced.  Farther,  the  King,  Queen,  and  royal 
issue  were  to  be  restored  to  safety,  honour,  and 
freedom,  without  diminution  of  their  rights,  or 
limitation  to  the  exercise  of  regal  power,  oeyond 
wliat  is  contained  in  the  above  particulars.  Fi- 
nally, a  number  of  state  delinquents,  not  eX' 
ceeding  five,  were  to  be  excepted  from  the  bene- 
fit of  whatever  indemnity  might  be  granted  by 
Parliament,  in  behalf  of  those  who  bad  served  in 
the  camp  or  council  of  the  monarch. 

Cromwell  appeared  very  desirous  for  a  speedy 
agreement  with  the  King,  insomuch,  says  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  that  <<hc  sometimes  complained 
of  his  sou  Ircton's  slowness  in  perfectmg  the 
proposals,  and  his  unwillingness  tQ  come  up  to 
his  Majesty's  sense :  at  other  times,  he  would 
wish  that  Sir  John  would  act  more  frankly,  and 
not  tic  himself  up  by  narrow  principles."  Bat 
Charles  was  staggered  by  the  three  articles  whidi 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  his  friends,  their 
incapacity  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  all  legal  support  for  the  Episcopal  church* 
In  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Strafford,  he  declared 
that  no  man  should  suffer  for  his  sake ;  and  con- 
cluded an  interview  to  which  he  had  admitted 
the  commiauoners  of  the  army,  by  assuring  thw 


OLIVER  CROMWELL.  H&l 

i  could  not  accept  their  proposals,  and, 
er,  that  their  interests  coiud  not  be  lomr 
;ed  without  his  co-operation.    <<  Yon  wiU 
ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you.'' 
negotiations  thus  carried  on  between  the 
ad  the  principal  officers,  alarmed  the  agi* 
who  imagined  that  Cromwell  had  resol* 
a  compromise  with  Charles,  to  aggran* 
nself,  and  leave  them  to  their  &te.     At 
ats,  the  Lieutenant- Greneral  affected  to 
r  himself  in  danger,  and  actually  request* 
Berkeley  and  Aslibumham,  the  agents  of 
jetty,  would  not  repair  so  frequently  and 
I  little  disguise  to  his  quarters.  He  still, 
declared  his  undiminished  anxiety  for 
Btment  of  all  differences ;  imprecating  on 
'  and  his  posterity  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
he  were  not  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to 
;he  King  in  that  particular ;  but,  at  the 
ime,  he  did  not  conceal  his  apprehensions 
rd  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  army. 
IS  been  usual  to  charge  Cromwell  with 
rity  in  relation  to  the  progress  and  fail- 
this  negotiation.     Ludlow  declares  his 
that  Ireton  never  had  any  intention  to 
rith  the  King,  but  only  to  lay  his  party 
whilst  they  were  contesting  with  the 
terians  in  Parliament.     The  opinion  of 
iporary  writers  coincides  for  the  most  part 
lat  of  the  author  now  named,  in  regard 
the  commissary-general  and  his  father-in- 
id  yet  none  of  them  has  supplied  evidence 
nt  to  justify  an  inference  so  extremely  un- 
able to  the  candour  of  Oliver.  It  ift,  tnftt^- 
lot  improbaWe  that  he  was  in  eonveftt,  waA. 

x2 
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was  aren  desirous  to  dispose  of  hU  infloenoe  to 
the  Kiiiff,  for  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and 
rank  to  he  conferred  upon  liimself  and  &nuly. 
There  is  a  story  told  by  the  author  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  Lord  Broghil,  on  the  authority  of  that 
nobleman,  wliicli  has  been  thought  to  throw  some 
Jight  on  the  motives  of  Cromwell  in  the  latter 
stage  of  this  transaction.     His  lordship  is  said 
to  have  entered  into  conversation  with  the  Lieo- 
tenant- General  upon  the  subject  of  the  King^i 
execution,  when  the  latter  remarked,  that  if 
Cliarles  had  followed  his  own  mind»  and  had 
liad  trusty  servants  about  him,  he  hiad  fooled 
both  the  Parliament  and  the  army ;  adding,  ''we 
had  once  had  an  inclination  to  come  to  tenns 
witli  him,  but  something  that  happened  drew 
us  off  from  it." — "  The  reason  of  an  inclination 
to  come  to  terms  with  him  was,  we  found  the 
Scots  and  Presbyterians  began  to  be  more  power- 
ful than  we,  and  were  strenuously  endeavour- 
ing to  strike  up  an  agreement  with  the  Kiv^ 
and  leave  us  in  the  lurch ;  wherefore  we  thoognt 
to  prevent  them  by  offering  more  reasonable 
conditions.     But  while  we  were  busied  with 
these  thoughts,  there  came  a  letter  to  us  firoD 
one  of  our  spies,  who  was  of  the  King's  bcd- 
clmmber,  acquainting  us  that  our  final  doom  was 
decreed  that  day :  wuat  it  was  he  could  not  tell, 
but  a  letter  was  gone  to  the  Queen  with  the  con- 
tents of  it,  which  letter  was  sewed  up  in  the 
skirt  of  a  saddle,  and  the  beai'er  of  it  would 
come  with  the  saddle  upon  his  head  about  ten 
o'clock  the  following  night,  to  the  Blue  Boar 
Inn  in  Holbom,  where  he  was  to  take  horse  for 
JOover.    Tl^e  moi^e&g^  V&«h«  iio^hing  of  tbe 
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etter  iii  the  saddle,  but  aome  one  in  Dover  did- 
We  were  tten  at  Windsor ;  aud  inuucdiately 
ipon  tlie  receipt  of  tlie  letter  from  oiu'  spy,  Ire- 
on  and  I  resolved  to  take  a  trusty  fellow  witli 
u,  aad  ill  troopers'  habits  to  go  to  the  inn : 
iliich  accordingly  we  did,  and  set  our  man  at 
he  gate  vf  the  inn  to  watch.  The  gate  was 
hut,  bnt  the  wicket  was  open,  and  our  man 
tood  to  give  us  notice  when  any  one  came  with 
.  saddle  on  his  head.  Ireton  and  1  iat  in  a  box 
lear  the  wicket  and  called  for  a  can  of  beer,  and 
lien  another,  driuking  in  that  disguise  tiU  ten 
■'clock,  when  oui'  seutiuel  gave  us  notice  thiit 
he  njaa  with  the  saddle  was  come.  Upon  whioli 
re  inunediately  rose ;  and  when  the  man  was 
aadioK  out  his  horse  saddled,  we  eouie  up  to 
ha  with  our  swords  drawn,  and  told  him  we 
/ere  to  search  all  who  went  in  and  out  there  ; 
at  as  he  looked  like  an  honest  fellow,  we  would 
oty  search  his  saddle :  which  we  did,  and  found 
lie  letter  we  looked  for.  On  opening  it,  wo  re^ 
be  contents,  In  which  the  Kii^  acquainted  the 
Jucen  that  he  was  now  courted  by  both  the 
Actions,  the  Scots,  Preshyterians,  ana  the  annv; 
hat  which  of  them  bid  fairest  for  him  should 
;ave  bint ;  that  he  thought  he  could  close  soun- 
r  with  the  Scots  than  the  other.  Upon  which 
re  speeded  to  Windsor,  and  finding  we  were 
ot  like  to  have  any  t(deral>le  terms  from  the 
ting,  we  irnruedinU'ly  rcsolvi'd  to  ruin  liim." 
■jTli^ere  is  much  appeannoe  of  tt^Oh  in  this  nj^- 
|tirf>liecaase  the  state«iwt  of  Cromwell  utwb 
f^  %  wi«ty  of  othez  :^ta  whiclt  hw?  Men 
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and,  moreover,  that  they  respectively  enlarged 
their  terms  of  agreement,  in  proportion  as  eicb 
suspected  that  the  other  was  f^ining  gromid- 
Charles  balanced  their  offers  with  a  steai^  hand, 
resolved  that  the  faction  which  bid  ibirest  for 
him  should  have  him ;  but  not  having^  much  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  either,  he  hesitated 
too  long,  and  was  at  length  reiected  by  both. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  was  at 
Windsor,  to  which  place  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
are  said  to  have  returned  after  making  the  dis« 
covery  at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  that  these  leaders 
first  consented  to  a  proposal  for  putting  the 
King  to  death.  Charles,  in  the  meantime,  had 
retired  from  Hampton  Court,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  a  step  which  the 
unfortunate  monarch  >vas  induced  to  take,  in 
consequence  of  certain  insinuations  that  his  life 
was  threatened  by  a  violent  faction  in  the  army* 

There  had  recently  sprung  up  in  the  ranks 
a  class  of  political  fanatics,  who  dedaimed 
against  all  distinctions  in  society,  except  and 
as  rested  on  mental  endowments  or  spiritual 
gifts,  and  who,  from  the  objects  they  professed 
to  have  in  view,  were  denominated  Levellers. 
This  mischievous  sect  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  agitators,  and  thereby  acquired  so 
much  influence  among  the  common  soldiers,  as 
to  place  on  a  very  insecure  footing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  regimental  officers,  and  even  of  the 
Licutenant-General  himself.  Animated  by  a 
bitter  hatred  towards  kings,  nobles,  and  all  the 
privileged  classes,  they  viewed  with  great  soa- 
picion  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  between 
€romwell  and  t\iQ  xo^t^  (vqax\«c%\  «&d  they  are 


a  of  the  monarch ;  and  hence  that  Crom- 
lad  some  pretext  for  conveying  to  him  the 
nation  which  has  been  supposed  to  hasten 
nal  resolution.     But  when,  on  the  other 

we  consider  with  how  much  ease  he  sup- 
ed  the  turbulence  of  the  levellers,  when 
w  it  necessary  to  recall  them  to  a  sense 
Utary  duty,  wo  shall  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
that,  if  no  other  reason  had  intervened  to 
:  off  the  treaty  with  the  King-,  he  would 
been  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the 
nirs  of  a  few  enthusiastical  soldiers, 
at  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  officer  in  com- 

at  Hampton  Court,  is  manifest  from  what 
pired  during  the  examination  of  the  latter 
>  bar  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  Address- 
ie  Speaker,  Colonel  Whaley  says,  "  you 
nd  of  me  what  tlmt  letter  was  that  I  show- 
e  King  tlie  day  he  went  an-ay.   The  letter 


I 
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much  as  thonght  of  by  any  that  bear  the  name  of 
Christians.  When  I  had  shown  the  letter  to  his 
Majesty,  I  told  him  I  was  sent  to  safe-guard 
him,  and  not  to  murther  him  ;  I  wished  lum  to 
be  confident  no  such  thing  should  be  done;  I 
would  first  die  at  his  feet  in  his  defence ;  and 
therefore  I  showed  it  to  him  that  he  might  be 
assured,  though  menacing  speeches  came  fre« 
quently  to  his  ear,  ojar  general  officers  abhorred 
so  bloody  and  so  villainous  an  act." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  flight  of  Charles 
irritated  the  levellers,  and  drove  them  to  the 
very  brink  of  insurrection.  Fairfax  gave  orders 
that  a  remonstrance  should  be  prepared,  to  re^ 
fute  the  calumnies  which  were  directed  against 
the  principal  commanders,  and  explain  the  mo- 
tives upon  which  their  conduct  had  proceeded* 
On  the  15th  of  November,  four  days  after 
Charles  had  disappeared,  the  General  and  Crom* 
well  went  down  to  the  army,  in  order  to  read 
that  paper  at  the  head  of  every  regiment.  In 
two  corps,  which  had  joined  the  camp  without 
permission,  the  majority  of  the  men  were  ex- 
tremely disa£fectea;  bearing  on  their  hats. a 
motto  expressive  of  their  desires,  "  The  people's 
fireedom,  and  the  soldiers'  rights.^^  One  of  the 
battalions  yielded  to  reason,  and  removed  the 
emblem  of  insubordination  from  their  caps ;  bat 
as  the  other  seemed  determined  to  set  at  defi«« 
ance  the  power  of  discipline,  Cromwell  spm^ 
into  the  ranks,  and  seized  the  most  active  of  the 
ringleaders.  A  court  martial,  which  was  ira-* 
mediately  held,  condemned  several  of  them  to 
be  shot ;  and  die  sentence  was  forthwiA  eze* 


great  mercy,  and  the  endeavours  of  his 
lency  and  officers,  the  army  was  in  a  very 
condition.*'  The  House  ordered  to  give 
enant- General  Cromwell  thanks  for  his 
services.  A  short  time  after,  a  solemn  fast 
ept  by  the  Greneral  and  his  staff.  <<  The  du- 
f  the  day  were  performed  by  diverse  of 
Gcers,  amongst  whom  there  was  a  sweet 
my.  The  Lieutenant-general,  Conmnissa- 
leral  Ireton,  Colonel  Tichbume,  Colonel 
on,  Mr  Peters,  and  other  officers,  prayed 
fervently  and  pathetically.  This  continued 
nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night." 
Iiatever  share  Cromwell  may  have  bad  in 
^partnre  of  the  King  from  Hampton  Court, 
oanifest  that  his  Majesty  did  not  conceive 
heir  negotiation  for  a  settlement  of  public 
I  was  to  be  thereby  entirely  concluded. 
e  contrary,  he  dispatched  Sir  John  Berke- 
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the  officers  of  tlie  army  assembled  •  and  beiii^ 
admitted,  delivered  his  letters  to  Fairfax,  who 
immediately  requested  him  to  withdraw.  After 
he  had  attended  about  half  an  hour,  he  was 
called  in  again,  and  told  by  the  General,  witb 
some  severity  in  his  face,  that  they  were  tlw 
Parliament's  army,  and  therefore  could  say  no- 
thing to  tlie  King's  motion  abont  peaces  but 
must  refer  those  matters,  and  the  King^g  letters, 
to  their  consideration.  Then  Berkeley  lodlied 
npon  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  the  rest  or  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  saluted  him  rery  coldly,  ihair- 
ing  him  Hanamond's  letter  to  them,  alid  smilhif 
with  disdain  upon  it.* 

Berkeley  proceeds  to  relate,  that  being  thus 
disappointed,  he  went  to  his  lodgings  in  a  state 
of  great  uneasiness,  and  remained  uiere  tiO  to- 
wards evening,  vrheh  he  sent  out  his  servant  to 
find,  if  possible,  any  one  of  his  military  acquaint- 
ances. He  fortunately  met  with  one,  (supposed 
to  be  General  Watson,)  who  told  him  to  inform 
his  master  that  ho  would  meet  him  at  midnight 
in  a  close  behind  the  €hui;er  Inn.  At  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  they  met,  when  the  officer 
acquainted  him  in  general  that  he  had  no  gdod 
news  to  communicate  ;  and  then,  descending  to 
particulars^  said,  *<  You  know  that  I  and  mj 
friends  engaged  ourselves  to  you ;  that  we  were 
zealous  fur  an  agreement,  and  if  the  rest  were 
not  so,  we  were  abused.  That  since  the  tumults 
in  the  army,  we  did  mistrust  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton,  whereof  I  informed  you.  I  come  now  to 
tell  yon  that  we  mistrust  neither,  and  that  we 


0UT4H-«ni|VUA.  9W 

are  reBolved,  notwitligtnnding  oiir  engagement, 
to  destroy  the  King  and  hia  posterity,  to  which 
Ireton  has  niadt!  two  propositions  thisaftei'noon ; 
uue,  tlmt  yOQ  sliould  be  gent  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don :  tlie  othnr,  tliat  none  speak  with  yon  upon 
piiinof'death,andI  now  baxardniv  life  by  duin» 
it.  Tbe  way  designed  to  ruin  the  King,  is  to 
send  eight  hundred  of  the  most  disaAtiuted  in 
the  army  to  secure  his  person,  and  then  to  bring 
bim  to  trial ;  and  I  dare  think  no  farther.  This 
will  be  done  in  ten  days,  and  therefore  if  the 
King  can  escape,  let  him  do  it  as  lie  loves  bin 
]tfe."  Sir  John  then  asked  the  reason  of  this 
change,  since  the  King  had  done  all  things  in 
compliance  with  the  army,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers were  become  superior  since  the  last  ren- 
dezvous. He  replied,  that  be  could  not  certainly 
tell;  but  conceived  the  ground  to  be,  that  tliough 
one  of  the  mutineers  was  shot  to  death,  elereu 
!•  priaonerB,  and  the  rest  in  qmeannee 
I,  yet  (JWT  wen  bo  far  &om  oeiug  bo 
hat  two-thirdB  of  the  army  had  amce 
icm  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  tell  tbem, 
4kat  Aoof^  tkey  ware  certain  to'  periali  in  the 
'Mtarpnae,  they  wonld  leaTe  nothinjg  tmattempt^' 
ed  to  Drmg  the  whole  army  to  their  sente ;  and 
^Aat  H  all  'fiuled,  they  wbiild  make  a  diriaion 


,  they  w 
If  the  troopBt  and  join  witJi  any  who  wonld 
«Miat  Aon  in  the  destroctjon  of  tlioae  who 
ghnn]il  fWf<^i>  -tlieiii.  Upon  wHdi,  he  addedr 
^hHBwwl  ud.Jt!«ton  signed  thna :  If  the  army 
'jh-niiB,  tW  gnater  port  wOl  lide  with  the  Fres- 
.SytaHtm^  and.will,  in  all  likelihood,  prer^  to 
aar  ruB,  by  forcing  as  to  make  our  i^tpUcations 
to  the  Kiii|^.i^M-dii'iFe.slMU:Tath«t  beg  xWt^ 
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offer  fiiiy  assuitance ;  which  if  the  King  ibiU 
give,  and  afterwards  have  the  good  fortniifi  to 
prevail,  if  he  shall  then  pardon  ua,  it  will  be  iD 
we  can  pretend,  and  more  than  we  can  cerUdnl) 
promise  to  ourselves  ;  thereupon  condadingf 
that  if  they  could  not  bring  the  army  to  their  I 
sense,  it  were  best  to  comply  with  them,  a  schism 
being  utterly  destructive  to  both.  In  pursuanee 
of  this  resolution,  Cromwell  bent  all  his  thoughti 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  party  that  was  iw* 

tosite  to  the  King,  acknowledging,  aa  he  weD 
new  how  to  do  on  such  occasions,  that  "  the 
glory  of  this  world  had  so  daisied  his  eyes,  ihst 
he  could  not  discern  clearly  the  great  work  tbii 
the  Lord  was  doing." 

Sir  John  further  informs  us,  that  next  mom* 
ing  he  sent  Colonel  Cooke  to  Cromwell  to  let 
him  know  that  he  had  letters  and  inatroctioiM 
to  him  from  the  King ;  but  the  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  returned  answer  by  the  same  messenger, 
that  he  could  not  see  him,  it  being  very  dange^ 
ous  to  them  both ;  bidding  him  be  assured  thst 
he  would  serve  the  King  as  long  as  he  could  do 
it  without  his  own  ruin,  but  desired  that  it 
might  not  be  expected  that  he  should  perish  for 
his  sake.* 

Ludlow,  who  abridges  the  narrative  now  gi- 
ven, put  little  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
Cromwell  and  his  son-in-law,  the  oommissaiy* 

Seneral.  On  the  contrary,  he  suggests,  that 
aving  secured  the  city  by  an  armed  force,  per- 
suaded the  King  to  refose  the  propositions  of 
the  Parliament,  subdued  the  levellers,  and,  by  ro- 

•  Ludlowi  viU  it  t»«  S88. 


oLivm  atottwxLL.  Ml 

aitPfiihiv.    na)r  MtkMk  it  BMm  p#» 

MAoiMMtbIt,  to  4bfaiii0  dM  And  M» 

irikhdii  nonnii  19M  At  SHiuk 

Whom  A0t  AiNdd  AertliT  leodv  Mtpoa^ 

aai  fo»  tte  initrtropho  wUeh  tlwy  mm  mm 
ly  t6  talco  piaao  I  ftir  tWloMw  wdlAnt 
4jh  mtbytflvliii  Miy  woidd-iiot  oinM  to  «t 
it  Witli  hm  Oil  Ao  toriM  propOMl  jby 
Ti  and  duuk  their  9wm  flwtfoa  hi  tho 
wmU  not  iMiw  tiiMt  oa  tho  Um$m 
to  whteh  Mi  urigfattom  ilglii  iiii» 
,  fUif  lb  4flwond« 
Al4r4i«|iiN>  istfMirfyoooiiriU^^ 

a>»i  At  fwo  of  ■#  <toy  hitgooiti»  aol  aoof 
fikimtkiif  k  il  Ml  iiMkMiig  thM  tll^ 
1  U»o  Vara  por^otttfttBd  00^ 
tho  cjharge  of  insincerity.    He  aid  not  Ml  to 
porMre  the  valae  of  his  aceetnon  to  hoA  of 
Ae  two  |Murties  who  courted  him ;  and  as  it  wa« 
aTOwedlj  a  bargain  on  oiAer  side,  the  impnta* 
tbm  of  selfish  motives  might  perhaps,  not  with- 
vot  some  show  of  justice,  have  been  reciprocally 
Urged  by  the  Kmg,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
army«    -His  Majesty,  too,  laboured  under  a  pe- 
ooliar  disadvantage  in  conducting  all  the  tteaties 
which  were  proposed  to  him  after  the  battle  of 
Nasebr,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  negotiate  with 
more  Aan  a  part  of  his  people  at  one  time ;  and 
heneo  he  had  no  secuiity  that  his  ooacessions> 
hMwvrer  ample,  would  cdfeot  Ae  great  ob\<«fi^ 
wUek  boA  himself  and  his  opponents  ptqS^maAl 
to  liave  in  rhw. 
FkreaauB^,  in  ike  ooiiferoAee  ^leacYt  ^oV 
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place  at  Hampton  Court,  where  Charles  rejected 
the  propositions  offered  hy  Cromwell  and  bis 
son-in-law,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  beinff  desirous 
to  bring  about  a  settlement,  ^  demanded  of  Ire- 
ton  and  the  other  officers,  what  they  would  do 
if  the  King  should  consent ;  by  whom  it  vas 
answered,  that  they  would  offer  them  to  the 
Parliament  for  their  approbation,"  From  this 
acknowledgment  we  may  perceive,  that  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  termd  proposed  by  the  army 
would  not  necessarily  have  formed  the  basu  w 
a  peace  with  the  national  representatives ;  andi 
consequently,  that  the  sovereign  had  much  rea- 
son in  his  arguments  whea  he  requested  that 
commissioners  might  be  mutually  appointed  by 
the  Parliament  and  by  the  council  of  officers 
respectively,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  penoiial 
treaty,  in  the  conclusions  of  wmch  all  mterests 
might  be  united. 

To  this  plan,  however,  apparently  so  equit- 
able, neither  the  military  nor  parliamentary 
leaders  could  ever  be  induced  to  accede.  Each 
wished  to  negotiate  separately ;  to  gain  the  roy- 
alists by  closing  with  their  master ;  to  strength- 
en their  own  hands,  in  short,  in  order  that  diey 
might  be  able  to  put  down  their  rivals.  Can  it 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  Charles,  when 
he  found  that  the  only  result  at  which  his  n^o- 
tiations  could  arrive,  was  to  array  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  against  the  army,  or  the  King 
and  the  army  against  the  Parliament,  should 
have  hesitated  to  conclude  with  either  faction ; 
and  that  he  should  have  entreated,  as  he  all  along 
did  entreat,  to  be  allowed  to  submit  the  contro- 

versy  to  the  people  ^  lav^,  iu  the  capital  of  bis 

empire  ? 


OLITll 'CKOIIWXLIm 


gtnti  nd  informed  that  iP  h&  wkhed  to  ewqpe 


land  qf  an  iMMiinj  ha  nut  Ihrtkwiih  Imre 
Hampton  Coint.  Beinii^  paijilexad  by  Ae  oovn- 
aiA  n  Ua  ioeiot  OMuia^  aM  hj  Aa  laal  of  Ua 
fifjiididkyaa  frieiii^  lioknaarMtWri^ 
toadopt  Some  adriaad  Urn  to  go  to  Laadan 
ailiid  iQMA  Ua  agpeaniioe  in  the  m 
ti^Mav  vaaaHSftaBQaQ  qh 

MMtf  MMmi  }  irid»  «4M  fHtr 

WlifeftBniemalo  and 

WlidieTiewa^Ao 

W  wrin  aa  in  Ikigland.  ''Atlaat^^aajaLadioir, 

«4^MidNad  M  M«a  tlwUaaf  W4^la^^ 

ira  rtail  iiiiiWHiia,  iiiniM^wlid  thittiiij 


fVKrtviBily  iM^  aa  ^nO  aa  Aa  X^^had  a  faM 

vVBBon  vn  vaieiiei  xuaaoBiMBOjp  vho  Ba^ri 
mere.^ 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Caniaining  an  Account  cf  the  Principal  (kem* 
fences  which  took  pkiceftwn  the  time  Aai  tie 
King  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  WighJty  to  thepend 
of  his  Exeeution  in  January  1649. 

Th£  TigorouB  measures  adopted  by  JEUxfiff 
and  Cromwell  at  the  general  rendesyous  of  the 
army,  placed  the  power  of  the  commonwealtk 
entirely  in  their  hands.  The  Parliamenty  after 
the  retreat  of  the  eleven  members,  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  submit  to  their  military  guidei^ 
and  evei^  to  promote  their  views ;  and  every 
thing  would  have  hastened  to  a  confirmed  des- 
potism under  the  mixed  oligarchy  of  the  sword 
and  the  gown,  had  not  the  people,  whose  inte- 
rests had  ceased  to  be  rememoered  by  either 
party,  revived  for  a  moment  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  They 
had  seen  the  war  come  to  an  end  without  be- 
stowing upon  them  any  of  the  advantages  which 
they  had  been  led  to  expect.  A  sum  of  moneji 
large  beyond  all  precedent,  was  raised  annually 
upon  the  property  and  labour  of  the  nation ;  an 
army  exceeding  forty  thousand  m  en  was  kq>t 
up  to  overawe  the  populace,  whose  battles  they 
jpre^ended  to  fight ;  "whil^  h\mdced8  of  officersi 
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originally  pcKKT  And  of  the  mameff  profemcmi^ 
were  doit  m  the  eiyoynMnt  of  great;  imdtli,  and 
nme  of  Ikemiiotalittlediipoaedto  tranqdeoK 
the  righto  of  tiheir  leM  fiyrtmiate  IweArak* 

TheBSiighaTOigiqeeledthefcQrpgopowihy 
Qrbille^aeuiejr  were  eallecl»  whkli  were  eent  t» 
Umas.thelMuie«f&tnal]r»  Cnmwdl  ead  Ii»> 
t(Mi  lAbomed  to  etunuhte  die  ffHineie  to  fim 
iioet  Tudent  leioliEtions.  Hie  latter,  pvofaebir 
til  epeak  theeoiee  of  the  annj,  under  the  apfJ 
litieAof  Many  lliDiiaaiid  Godly  Many  wlio  had 
JMBsded  their  lirea  in  dflfinee  of  the  PtaliaaMflIp 
WHTted  that  the  King,  by  dedinte  the  UDi, 
ka^^xefbaed  safety  and  proteetion  to  Jiiapeefleb 

ta<ti|0  aoyereign  wai  bat  a  raeiproeal  dnty  fw 
Mr  attention  to  tibeir  intereita;  and  that  at  ko 
badfidled  on  his  par^  they  were  Creed  froni  d 
oHigatiows  to  allegianee^  and  most  setdn  the 
nation  without  coi^iilting  any  longer  so  mis* 
gai^ted  a  prince.  Cromwell^  in  like  manner,  after 
giving  a  nattering  character  of  the  army,  whose 
valour  and  godlinesft  he  extolled  in  the  highest 
d^^ee,  recommended  that  the  Parliament  should 
now  guide  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their  own 
power,  and  not  accustom  the  people  any  longer 
to  expect  safety  and  government  from  an  obsti* 
natemanwhose  heart  Glod  had  hardened.  *^  Teach 

*  Mn  Hatchinson,  speaking  of  Mijor- General  Harri- 
son, aaya,  that  he  '^who  was  but  a  meane  man's  sonne, 
and  of  a  meane  education,  and  no  estate  before  the  warre, 
had  gathered  an  estate  of  L.2000  »-yeare,  besides  en^gcQino 
Sng  grate  oi&ces,  and  maintaflied  hia  coach  and  fasi^^  «X 
a  beighih  'aa  if  tbey  bad  hem  home  to  principaSUt^ «^^  N  ^ 
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them  not,"  said  lie, "  by  your  negleetinff  yourowii 
safety,  and  that  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  thein 
too  is  involvc<l,  to  imagine  themselves  betrayed 
and  tlieir  interests  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  aa 
irreconcilable  enemy,  whom  for  yoiir  aiuce  they 
have  dared  to  provoke.  Beware,  (and  at  these 
words  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,)  **  beware, 
lest  despair  cause  them  to  seek  safety  by  some 
other  means  than  by  adhering  to  you,  who  knoir 
not  how  to  consult  your  own  safety." 

No  sooner,  then,  was  it  resolved  by  the  two 
Houses,  that  no  more  addresses  shonld  bo  made 
to  the  King,  and  that  no  correspondence  lead- 
ing to  a  settlement  of  afRiirs  shomd  be  renewedi 
than  a  general  ferment  agitated  the  pnUiemisd^ 
Every  one  suspected  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  those  who  had  assumed  the  direction  of  aflaiifi 
to  abolish  entirely  the  monarchical  govenunent, 
and  to  introdnce  in  its  place  a  military  despot- 
ism. The  great  majority  of  the  nation,  accord* 
ingly,  began  to  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereign.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevailedf 
indeed,  with  respect  to  the  conditions ;  but  all 
agreed,  that  what  Charles  had  so  often  demand- 
ed, a  persona]  treaty,  ought  to  be  g^nted,  as 
the  most  likely  means  to  reconcile  opposite  inte« 
rests  and  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement* 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  which  was  not  maiked 
by  some  occurrence  indicative  of  the  popular 
feeling.  An  alarming  tumult  in  the  city,  hi 
which  the  apprentices  forced  the  guard,  and  ven- 
tured to  engage  the  military  under  the  command 
of  the  General,  was  quickly  followed  by  similar 
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duturbancei  in  Norwicb,  Canterbury,  £xeter, 
Euid  several  other  places.  These  were,  indeed, 
lOon  suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  Fairfax  and 
of  the  county  conunittees ;  but  the  cry  of  '<  God 
and  the  King  I"  shouted  by  the  rioters  on  these 
occasions,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  sentiment 
in  favour  of  royalty  was  every  hour  gaining 
st^eng^h.  At  the  same  time,  petitions  from  dif- 
ferent public  bodies  poured  into  the  two  Houses, 
all  concurring  in  the  same  prayer,  that  the  army 
should  be  disbanded,  and  the  King  brought  back 
to  his  capital.  Cromwell  and  his  friends,  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  control 
the  city  while  their  forces  were  employed  in  the 
fieldf  withdrew  their  opposition  in  the  Lower 
Chamber  so  far,  as  to  permit  the  Presbyterian 
party  to  carry  a  vote,  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  fundamental  government  of  the 
realm  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  :  and  on 
this  ground  the  citizens  declared  themselves  en- 
gaged to  live  and  to  die  with  the  Parliament.* 
Nor  were  these  demonstrations  in  favour  of 
the  King  confined  to  tumults  and  popular  up- 
roars. The  men  of  Kent,  under  Hsdes  and  Go- 
ring, flew  to  arms,  and  engaged  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Fairfax  and  Major- General  Skip- 
ton.  They  were  indeed  defeated,  but  the  reso- 
lution with  which  they  fought  at  Maidstone  en- 
dangered for  a  moment  the  ascendency  of  the 
republicans.  The  Welsh,  at  the  same  time, 
who  throughout  the  whole  war  had  been  friendly 
to  the  royal  cause,  once  more  assembled  under 
the  banners  of  their  chiefs  ;  and  Colonel  Poyer, 

*  hwgard,  xqL  x.  p.  212. 
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the  governor  of  Pembroke  Castle,  Was  the  first 
to  proclaim  the  authority  of  the  moiiardi,  tad 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  threats  of  the  independ- 
ents. Several  towns  followed  the  example  witik 
which  they  were  thus  supplied ;  and  in  some 
skirmishes  which  followed,  the  advantage  wai 
.on  the  side  of  the  royalists. 

But  the  approach  of  Cromwell  at  the  head  of 
a  few  regiments  of  veterans  crashed  the  hopei 
of  the  insurgents.  Having  driven  them  witah 
their  walls,  the  Lieutenant-General  immediatdj 
invested  Pembroke ;  resolved  to  carry  the  fort- 
ress in  his  usual  manner  by  a  spirited  aisaiilt 
His  men,  cheered  by  the  presence  of  their  in- 
vincible leader,  and  inflamed  by  the  fanatieel 
discourses  of  Hugh  Peters,  dashed  into  the 
ditch,  ascended  the  ramparts,  and  were  aboot 
to  throw  themselves  upon  the  garrison,  whoa 
they  had  hoped  to  find  unprepared,  when,  on  i 
sudden,  thev  were  attacked  with  the  utmoit 
fury,  and,  aner  a  sanguinary  conflict  amidst  the 
darkness  and  confusion  of  night,  compelled  to 
return  to  their  camp,  considerably  diminished 
in  number.  Six  weeks  were  spent  in  the  riege 
of  Pembroke;  an  interval  which,  under  more 
active  friends  than  now  conducted  the  afiairsof 
Charles  in  the  field,  might  have  tamed  the  f<tf^ 
tune  of  the  war. 

The  Scots,  whose  aid  during  the  whole  eonne 
of  these  civil  broils,  was  extremely  anpropitiiHV 
to  the  monarchy,  had  again  recruited  their  anny 
to  fight  for  the  King  and  the  Covenant.  Themoie 
rigid  Presbyterians,  suspicious  as  to  the  red 
object  of  the  expedition,  had  opposed  the  ezer- 
tJOBS  of  Hamilton  ia  all  tkQ  districts  to  whifih 
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lieir  inflaenoe  extended;  and  hence  the  troops 
^hich  he  raised  were  not  only  hr  from  heing 
hearty  in  the  cause,  hnt  were  also  ill  provided 
with  arms  and  ammnnition,  and  resorted  slowly, 
and  in  some  instances  not  without  compulsion, 
to  join  their  standards.  Sir  James  Turner,  who 
held  a  command  during  this  unfortunate  inroad, 
describes  the  composition  of  the  corps  which 
were  thus  assembled,  and  the  blundering  con- 
duct of  the  principal  officers  after  they  were  set 
in  motion,  with  an  air  of  so  much  candour  and 
Bimplldty,  that  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  an 
Abndg^ement  of  his  narrative. 

**  My  Lord  Duke  marcheth  on  with  this  ill- 
eqnipd  and  iU-orderd  armie  of  his,  in  which  I, 
being  colonel  of  a  regiment,  officiated  also  as 
adjutant-genend,  or  rather  indeed  doing  the 
deatie  of  major-general  of  the  infantrie,  since 
there  was  none  named  for  it.  To  releive  Lang- 
dale  at  Carlisle,  brought  us  out  of  the  roade, 
and  treulie  we  never  came  into  the  right  way 
againe ;  so  true  is  the  old  saying,  once  wrong 
and  ay  wrong.  At  Hombie,  a  day's  march  be- 
yond Kendall,  it  was  advised  whether  we  should 
march  by  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  western 
counties,  or  if  we  should  go  into  Yorkshire,  and 
go  put  ourselves  in  the  straight  roade  to  Lon- 
don, with  a  resolution  to  fight  all  who  should 
oppose  us.  Callender  was  indifferent :  Middle- 
ton  was  for  Yorkshire  :  Baillie  for  Lancashire. 
My  Lord  Duke  was  for  Lancashire,  and  it  seem- 
ed he  had  hopes  that  some  force  would  join  him 
in  his  march  that  way.  Whatever  the  matter 
was,  I  never  saw  him  tenacious  in  any  t\\\n^ 
during  the  time  of  bis  coxuznand  but  Va  t\i^X* 
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We  «hobsed  that  way,  which  led  un  to  bnr 
mine.  Our  march  was  much  retarded  by  ihost 
rainie  and  tempestaous  weather,  and  by  Rtsying 
for  conntrie  horses  to  carry  onr  little  ammimi« 
tion.  The  van-guard  is  constantlie  given  to  Sir 
Marmaduke,  upon  condition  he  should  constant- 
lie  furnish  guides,  pioneers  for  clearing  the 
ways,  and  what  was  more  than  both  these,  to 
have  good  and  certaine  intelligence  of  ail  the 
enemies  motions.  JBut  whether  it  was  by  our 
&ult  or  his  neglect,  want  of  intelligence  helped 
to  ruin  us ;  for  Sir  Marmaduke  was  well  near 
totallie  routed  before  we  knew  that  it  was  Crom* 
well  who  attacked  us.* 

<^  Beside  Preston  in  Lancashire,  Cromwell  fells 
on  Sir  Marmaduke's  flank :  the  English  imagine 
it  was  one  Colonel  Ashton,  a  powerful  Presby- 
terian, who  had  got  t(^ether  about  3000  men  to 
oppose  us,  because  we  came  out  of  Scotland 
without  the  General  Assembly's  permission. 
Marke  the  quarell.  While  Sir  Marmaduke  dis- 
putes the  matter,  Baillie,  by  the  Duke's  order, 
marches  to  Ribble  Bridge,  and  passes  it  with 
all  the  foot  except  two  brigades.  This  was  two 
miles  from  Preston.   By  my  Lord  Duke's  eom- 

*  Dr  Lingard  (vol.  x.  p.  417)  says,  that  Langdale,  who 
had  watched  the  motions  of  Cromwell,  "  fell  hack  on  the 
Scottish  army  near  Preston,  and  warned  the  Dvke  to  pre' 
pare  for  battle  on  the  following  day/*  Had  this  heen  80» 
Hamilton  would  have  deserved  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
army  the  punishment  which  he  afterwards  reodved  from 
the  bands  of  the  Parliament :  but  the  account  girep  by 
Sir  James  Turner  is  more  probable,  and  ezpUlns,  If  any 
thing  can  explain,  the  wretched  managemsiit  of  Aa  eon- 
. billed  forces.  .      '"  • 
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maud,  I  Bent  iome  ammunition  and  men  to  Sir 
Mariuaduke's  assiBtaiice,  bat  to  no  pui'pose,  for' 
Cromwell  prevailed  so,  that  our  English  first 
retired  and  then  fled.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  night  before  this  sad  rencontre,  E^rla 
Cullender  and  Middleton  were  g'oue  to  Wigham, 
eight  miles  From  liencc,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  cavalry.  Callender  was  come  backe,  and 
was  with  the  Duke,  and  so  was  I ;  but  npon  the 
route  of  Sir  Marmaduke's  people,  Callender  got 
nway  to  Ribble,  wliere  he  arrived  Riifelie  by  a 
^  iniracle,  as  I  think,  for  the  enemie  was  between 
^  the  bridge  and  ua,  and  had  killed  or  taken  the 
most  part  of  our  two  brigades  of  foot.  The 
^  JDuke,  with  liis  guard  of  horse,  Sir  Marmaduke, 

I,  vith  many  officers,  among  others  niyselfe,  got 
into  Preston  towue  with  intention  to  pssse  a 
ri  £[>orde  below  it,  though  at  that  time  not  ride- 
ilble.  At  the  entrie  of  the  towne,  the  enemie 
pursued  us  hard.  The  Duke  taced  about  and 
put  two  tioops  of  thein  to  n  retreat ;  but  so  soon 
as  we  tamed  from  them,  they  turned  upon  us. 
^lie  Duke  facing  the  second  time,  charged  them, 
which  succeeded  well.  Being  pursued  the  third 
time,  my  Lord  Duke  cried  to  charge  once  more 
for  King  Charles.  One  trooper  refusing,  he 
beat  him  with  his  sword.  At  taet  charge  we  put 
tJie  enemie  so  far  behind,  that  he  could  not  over* 
take  ui  so  soon.  There  Sir  Marmadnke  and  I 
^treated  the  Duke  to  hute  him  to  his  armie  ; 
and  treulie  he  shewed  here  as  much  personal 
yalonr  as  any  man  conld  be  capable  of. ' 
..  A  council  of  war  being  held,  it  was  resolved 
to  retreat  during  the  ensuing  night.  BailUe  uid 
VOJU 1.  8 
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Sir  James  Turner  endeayoiired  to  duwnade  Ae 
Duke  from  this  determination ;  repreaentiDg  te 
impossibility  of  retiring  with  safety  before  an 
enemy  so  powerful  in  horse,  in  bad  weather} 
witli  deep  roads,  the  soldiers  being*  wet,  wearj, 
and  hungry,  and  without  ammunition.  The 
authority  of  the  Duke,  it  appears,  could  nol 
withdraw  the  major  part  of  the  officers  from  this 
shameful  resolution.  The  retreat  -was  begim  in 
tlie  dark,  and  next  morning,  says  Sir  James,  ws 
appeared  at  Wigham-Moor,  "  half  our  number 
less  than  we  were ;  most  of  the  £unt  and  wearf 
soldiiH's  having  lagged  behind,  whom  we  never 
saw  again."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay 
and  disorder  into  which  the  vanquished  army 
fell.  Turner  related  that  when  a  regiment  ii 
horse  pressed  upon  his  in&ntry,  he  desired  the 
latter  to  halt  and  make  way  for  the  fugitives, 
who  would  otherwise  have  trodden  them  down. 
<'  But  my  pikemen  being  demented,  as  I  thinke 
we  were  all,  would  not  hear  me,  and  two  of 
them  runno  full  tilt  at  me.  One  of  their  pikes, 
intended  for  my  bellie,  I  gripped  with  my  left 
hand ;  the  other  run  me  neere  two  inches  in  the 
innerside  of  my  right  thigh ;  all  of  them  crying 
that  all  of  us  were  CromwelFs  men.  This  made 
me  forget  all  rules  of  prudence,  modestie,  and 
discretion.  I  rode  to  our  horse  and  desired 
them  to  charge  through  these  foot.  They,  fear- 
ing the  hazard  of  the  pikes,  stood.  I  then  made 
a  cry  come  behind  them  that  the  enemie  was 
upon  them.  This  encouraged  them  to  charge 
my  foot  so  fiercelie,  that  the  pikemen  threw 
down  their  pikes  and  got  into  houses.     All  the 

iorae  ^ppped  away  \  aad>  aa  I  was  told  aftf»> 
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wuda,  rode  not  tlirough,  but  over  our  vrliole 
foot,  treading  thera  down,"' 

Tliia  army,  aa  every  reader  knows,  was  com- 
^teljrdiRorganizedandfellinpieceai  Thcreoiv 
guard  alone,  whidi  wuti  a  full  day's  mari;li  behind 
the  main  body,  returned  to  Scotland  in  good 
order  ;  the  rest  were  either  cut  off  by  the  milir 
tM  in  ttie  icreral  counties  througli  whiuii  they 
tttempled  to  paxe,  or  were  detained  as  priioDers 
of  war.  HamUtOD  himself  and  some  of  bis  prior 
•ipal  officera,  wbom  sbkine  prevented  from  joiih 
JDg  tbe  miserable  rout  of  their  countrymen, 
■urrendered  to  tbe  enemy,  on  the  sole  conditioB 
«f  experiencing  tlie  mercy  of  Purliament.  A 
aimilar  fate  awaited  Sir  Morniaduke  LangdKla, 
vbo,  with  several  of  hia  followers,  was  orerUiken 
the  enemy  at  a  uountry  iun  on  the  borders 
Staflurdshii-e.  Cromwell,  meantime,  conti- 
gd  his  march  towards  tbe  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
and  iinally  proceeded  to  Edinburgh.  The  tcri'or 
«f  his  name  as  a  soldier,  extorted  from  tbe  Pres- 
byterians in  that  city  a  show  of  respect,  which 
they  did  not  feel  for  bis  chu-ucter  as  a  leader  of 
Kctaiians.  They  yielded,  indeed,  Icasreluctantly 
to  his  demand  for  suppressing  the  royalists,  and 
for  replacing  tlie  power  of  the  stale  in  thy  hands 
iitf  Ai^^le.  Of  the  events  which  tbilawed  this 
revolution.  Sir  James  Turner  speaks  in  these 
terms :— "  As  soone  as  the  news  of  our  defeate 
-KHcbed  Scotland,  Argyle  and  the  Kirk's  party 
rose  in  armes  everie  mother's  sonae ;  and  this 
ms  called  the  ^higgamer  rode.  David  Lesley 
ynm  at  their  head,  and  old  Leven  In  the  caette 

:  >  8b  JsBMs  TonWs  M«arin,  n- ft^-^' 
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of  Exlinbiirgk  cannonading  the  royall  troopes 
when  they  came  in  view  of  him.  Yet  nugkt 
they  have  been  all  verie  soone  conjured  to  be 
quiet,  if  the  royalists  had  not  sufiered  themsdves 
to  be  cheated  by  a  treaty,  by  which  they  were 
obliged  to  lay  down  annes,  and  quit  their  power 
in  civil  and  military  affairs.  Cromwell  is  fJeast* 
ed  by  old  Leven  (pears  of  one  tree)  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  which,  within  two  years  after,  he 
made  his  own.  These  men  who  courted  him* 
were  so  faithful  to  the  Covenant,  that,  if  fiune 
wrong  not  some  of  them,  they  agreed  with  him, 
in  my  Lady  Home's  house  m  the  Canongatef 
that  there  was  a  necessitie  to  take  away  the 
King's  life.  Now  for  the  good  entertainment 
the  Presbyterians  had  given  this  arch»Independ- 
ent,  at  his  return  to  England  he  left  JLambert 
with  four  regiments  of  horse  to  defend  them 
against  the  Malignants — ^for  so  were  honest  men 
called — till  forces  of  their  own  were  nused, 
which  was  soone  done.  And  then  acta  of  state 
and  kirk  are  made  to  incapacitate  all  who  had 
been  in  England  with  the  Duke,  all  who  had 
abetted  that  engagement,  or  had  assisted  to  it, 
from  any  office,  charge,  or  employment:  and 
numbers  of  honest  ministers,  upon  that  same  ac- 
count, were  turned  out  of  their  benefices  and 
livelihoods."* 

•  Sir  James  Turner's  Memoirs,  pp.  68, 09.  The  folloir- 
ing  proclamation  issued  by  Cromwell  upon  his  entrance  into 
Scotland  is  worthy.of  notice,  '*  Wliereas  we  are  marching 
with  the  Parliament's  army  into  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
in  pursuance  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  enemy,  and  fyt 
the  recovery  of  the  garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  these 
are  to.  dedare,  that  if  any  offiser  or  aolditr  under  lay 
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"riie  eampaign  of  1648  was  distingnislied  by 

kn  ermt  which  is  not  nsiiully  inpntioned  by  liig- 

toriani,— the  d eath of  Oroiu  well's  eldest  son,  wbo 

WM  killed  in  an  action  with  the  enemy's  cavabyi 

This  youn^man,  who»e  name,  too,  was  Oliveri 

was  about  nineteen  At  the  breaking  out  of  tiw 

«ivil  war ;  soon  after  which,  by  his  father's  irf> 

terest,  he  obtained  a  commiseion  in  the  Parli»> 

tnent'B  army.     It  is  certain,  from  the  followinff 

incident  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Peter* 

borough,  that  he  was  a  i^aptain  go  early  a.s  1643. 

I    ^hen  the  troops  under  Old  Noll  were  eniploy- 

M  iti  destroying  the  painted  glass  and  other 

W^araente  of  the  cathedral,  n  soldier  fonnd  • 

tnaniiscript  volume,  which  he  afterwards  sold  W 

K  Mr  Hustin,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  wrlM 

I     the  acknowledgment  ffiyen  below.*     As  a  iar^ 

I'  Ifter  proof  of  this,  Joun  Li]bitme,  in  the  yes^ 

maud,  aluill  Cako  or  dpuiuid  any  motmy,  orahall  violentljr 
Jake  any  barses,  goods,  nr  vktuul,  nitbout  order,  at  shall 
»tnue  the  people  in  any  sort,  he  sliall  be  Uied  by  a  I'ouncU 
of  ml,  and  tbe  said  person  bo  offending  ahail  be  pnnished 
IKcording  to  the  arllcles  of  nar,  made  <br  the  government 
of  tlu  army  in  tbe  kingdura  of  EDgland,  wbich  )b  death. 
£ach  colonel,  nr  other  chief  olTici^r,  in  every  regiment,  i» 
to  transizTlbe  the  copiei  of  tbia,  and  to  cause  the  tnoe  tv 
ie  delivered  U>  each  captain  of  hia  regiment;  and  every 
Utd  captain  of  each  respective  troop  and  company  I3  to 
imbllah  the  nene  to  his  troop  or  company,  and  to  take  a 
Mrict  course,  that  nothing  be  done  contrary  hereunto. 
GEvao  under  my  hBod,  ttU  20th   September,    164a 

CMOXWT,.L:-—Mod.  llUA 

■  "  1  pr^  let  this  scripture  biuk  alone,  for  he  hath  paid 
VM  for  it ;  and  therefore  I  would  desire  you  to  let  it  denc^ 
■*y  me,  Henry  Topdlyflfe,  sonldler  under  Caption.  Ctoia. 
wkU,  Colimd  OomireU'B  Km.  ThetefoM,  1  iit».i%a  \\ 
«toHs.  Heoff  Tqf^^  Afrilft^  IMA.'* 
Z% 
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1647,  charge  the  Lieutenant-Geiierml  with  hft- 
ving  several  relations  in  the  army,  and  amongpt 
othersy  two  of  his  own  sons,  one  a  caqptain  of 
Fairfax's  life-guard,  the  other  a  captain  of  t 
troop  of  horse  in  Harrison's  regiment ;  hothi 
sayft  the  accuser,  raw  and  inexperienced  soldiers. 
As  Richard  Cromwell  was  designed  for  the  bar, 
tlic  youths  now  alluded  to  must  have  been  OIh 
Ter  and  Henry ;  the  latter  of  wfapm,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  captain  of  the  life-gnard.  The 
other,  says  Noble,  was  lulled  in  July  1648,  in 
attempting  to  repulse  the  Scotch  army  that  in- 
vaded England  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at 
which  time  Colonel  Harrison  was  wounded ;  the 
latter  circumstance  clearly  evinces  that  it  was 
he  who  was  killed,  as  he  is  just  mentioned  above 
as  being  a  captain  in  Harrison's  regiment.* 

The  defeat  of  the  allied  army  in  the  north 
determined  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  the  south* 
em  counties.  Lord  Goring,  after  sustaining  a 
check  from  the  troops  under  Fairfax,  threw 
himself  into  Colchester,  which  he  defended  with 
resolution,  as  long  as  any  hope  remained  for  the 
royal  cause.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  when  two  of  his  bravest 
officers,  Sir  George  Lisle  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
were,  by  a  council  of  war,  condemned  to  be  shotr 
The  latter,  tearing  open  his  waistcoat,  exclaim^ 
ed,  ^*  Fire,  rebels  1"  and  instantly  fell.  Lisle  ras 
to  him,  kissed  his  dead  body,  and  turning  to  the 
soldiers,  desired  them  to  come  nearer.  One  of 
them  replied,  <<  Fear  not,  sir,  we  shall  hit  you." 
<<  My  friends,"  he  answered,  <<  I  have  been 

*  Noble*s  Memoirs,  >roL  1.  ^  133« 
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Hearer  when  you  missed  me."  Fairfax  wat 
mncli  blaniMl  for  this  severity ;  and  big  charac- 
ter is  not  relieved  from  the  inipntation  of  vin- 
dictive feeling,  hy  the  assurance  that  he  act«d 
under  the  direction  of  Iroton,  the  representa- 
tive of  Cromwell. 

In  the  absence  of  the  nrmy,  the  PresbyteriBtis 
resnmed  a  teraponiry  »soendenuy  in  the  Parlifr- 
ment,  and  renewed  their  negotiation  with  the 
Sing.  Tliey  repealed  the  vote  of  non-addresoeB, 
^Tknd  sent  proposals  for  the  considemtion  of  his 
"^Slajesty,  which  were  iliscusaed  at  considerable 
'length,  at  the  small  town  of  Newport,  in  the 
*  Isle  of  Wig^ht.  The  result  was,  indeed,  unfk- 
-  vourable ;  but  the  spirit  of  conciliation  whidi 
was  thus  manifested  by  Ilie  two  Houses  wm 
cmfficient  to  alarm  the  military  demagogue*. 
^*rhe  council  of  officers  set  forth  a  threatening 
T^oclamation,  charging  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons with  apostacy  from  tlieir  former  prind- 
'jtles,  and  appealing  from  their  anthority  to  "  the 
'flxtraordinary  judgment  of  God,  and  of  all  good 
^people."  To  provide  tor  the  settlement  of  the 
i.Kingdom,  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  the 
:4xeneral  marched  several  regiments  into  Lon- 
don :  quartering  them  at  Whitehall,  York- 
-Honse,  and  the  Mews.  At  the  same  time,  Bud 
'With  similar  intentions,  they  gave  orders  to  re- 
move bis  Majesty  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
-Horst  Castle ;  a  solitary  edifice  on  tlie  coast  of 
-Hampshire,  and  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
-the  sea. 

These  arbitrary  meamres  on  the  part  o£  the 
army,  justly  aJarmed  the  more  Bw>i«»X«  S«tv- 
wpzt  of  the  Lower  HouBa.    T^vj  ixaisice^aaif^ 
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against  the  seizure  of  the  royal  pergon»  ad  having 
been  made  without  their  knowledgey  and  in  op- 
position to  their  wishes ;  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  conceal  from  themselves  that  a  thorov^ 
revolution  in  the  government  was  meditated  by 
the  independents,  they  resolved  to  take  into 
consideration  the  concessions  which  had  been 
made  by  the  King  at  Newport,  and  to  dettf- 
mine  whether  they  might-  not  be  held  as  a  suf- 
ficient basis  on  which  to  rest  the  settlement  of 
the  kingdom.   A  debate,  which  continued  three 
days  and  a  whole  night,  ended  by  a  vote  in  the 
affirmative.     The  military  faction  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  forty-six ;  and  in  this  resola- 
tion,  the  judgment  of  the  Commons  unquestioa- 
ably  coincided  with  that  of  the  mass  of  tbe 
people,  who  had  for  some  time  been  extremely 
desirous  for  an  accommodation  with  their  sove- 
reign.   But  the  officers,  although  worsted  in 
Parliament,  did  not  relinquish  their  intention 
of  destroying  the  monarchy.     They  marched 
down  two  regiments  to  the  House ;  seised  and 
imprisoned  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party; 
intimidated  the  remainder  so  as  to  repel  them 
from  their  duty ;  and  thereby  commanded  the 
future  deliberations  of  that  national  assembly. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  by  the  biogra* 
phers  of  Cromwell^  whether  he  had  any  share 
in  this  celebrated  purification,  which  was  adnu- 
nistered  by  Colonel  Pride.     The  Lieutenant- 
General  returned  from  Scotland  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  operation  was  perform- 
ed, and  took  up  his  residence  at  Wnitehall; 
where,  and  at  other  places,  he  declared  **  he  had 

JM  been  made  «oq[uaaited^9ndit!i&ft  4esi^;  j^ 
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that,  eince  it  was  done,  ho  was  glad  of  it,  nnd 
would  endeavour  to  maintain  it."  Bnt  this  aa- 
sertion  has  not  everywhere  met  with  implicit 
belief,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  no  ode 
would  have  dared  to  eng;^e  in  a  measure  su 
extremely  hazardous,  had  not  Cromwell  eithw 

.  Mgi^ested  it,  or  given  assurances  of  6U|iport. 
*!beside8,  the  plan  of  such  an  attack  on  Parlia- 

I  -Aent  had  occurred  to  him  at  an  early  period,  as 
tbe  only  effectual  means  for  counteracting  the 
policy  of  hie  anta^nist!-.  "  Those  fellows,"  said 
lie  to  Ludlow,  "  will  never  leave,  until  the  army 
pulls  tliem  out  by  the  ears."  Mrs  Hutchinson 
also  relates  that,  on  &  former  occasion,  "  he  woe 
in  the  mind  to  have  come  and  broken  them  up," 
bad  not  her  husband,  and  some  of  the  soberer 
officers,  dissuaded  him  from  it.  The  idea,  there- 
Are,  was  not  new  to  him ;  and  it  is  extremely 
'prohable  that,  upon  hearing,  while  he  was  in 
-Scotland,  of  the  renewed  ascendency  of  the 
.Presbyterians,  as  well  as  of  their  treaty  with 
the  King,  he  communicated  to  Ireton  his  wishes 
aa  to  the  interposition  of  the  army,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  hostile  members.  "  Upon  the 
-whole,  then,"  says  one  of  the  most  friendly  of 
his  historians,  "  it  may  be  judged  that  the  JLiiea- 
tenant- General  was  content,  (agreeably  to  a  po- 
-licy  he  had  before  sometimes  used,)  Sy  means 
of  his  emissaries,  to  influence  the  minds  and 
'  nerve  the  spirits  of  his  compeers,  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  produce  cert^n  consequences — >which, 
in  the  case  before  us,  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
mu»t-jtave  been  desirable  to  him — without  di- 
rectly pointing  out,  or  afterwards  fefcc\\.\  ««au> 
tioning,  tbeir  ma  o£  oouduct  -^  bl  iao&«  ^o^x^ 
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tion  that  wonid  square  with  hu  asserted  igiMH 
ranee  of  the  plan  actually  adopted,  and  wai  it- 
tended  with  the  advantage  of  leaving  him  a  loop- 
hole of  escape  at  all  hwards."*  In  a  letter  ts 
Fairfax,  who  had  officially  countenanced,  or  it 
least  connived  at,  the  expolsion  of  the  memheriy 
Cromwell  ascribes  the  seal  of  the  army  to  tb 
direct  inspiration  of  Almighty  (xod. 

The  fate  of  the  King  was  already  determined ; 
and  nothing  remained  to  complete  the  tragicil 
issue  but  some  considerations  as  to  the  groondi 
and  manner  of  a  public  triaL  It  is  remarkaUs^ 
that  the  capital  punishment  of  Charles  had  beia 
contemplated  with  more  or  less  steadiness  efsr 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1646 ;  and  thit 
the  republican  party,  amidst  the  various  ebbi 
and  flows  of  their  political  interests,  had  never 
allowed  this  fatal  consummation  of  the  stmgi^e 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  to  remain  long  ab- 
sent from  their  counsels  for  the  future  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  In  the  month  of  May* 
of  the  year  just  mentioned,  Baillie,  in  writh^ 
to  Mr  Alexander  Henderson  during  the  treatv 
of  Newcastle,  remarks,  that  <<  there  is  much  talk 
here  by  all  sorts  of  people  of  the  King^s  obsti- 
nacy ;  the  faction  rejoices  therein ;  this  disposi- 
tion contributes  greatly  to  their  wicked  design: 
our  perplexity  for  him  and  ourselves  at  the  pre- 
sent is  very  g^eat ;  if  he  would  do  his  dnty  is 
spite  of  ail  knaves,  all  would  in  a  moment  go 
right :  but  if  Crod  have  hardened  him,  so  as  I 
can  perceive,  this  people  will  strive  to  have  him 
in  their  power  ana  make  an  example  of  him ;  / 

•  Olltcr  CroeKW<Si«a^^tVttM,ti.  fM, 
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ab/tor  to  thinA  of  if,  what  they  spmk  of  execu- 
tion."' 

Before  he  set  out  on  his  last  expedition  to 
Wales,  and  while  the  fonneut  created  by  tha 
levellers  continued  to  agitate  the  aniij',  Crom- 
well made  ^everitl  attempts  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  realsentimentsof  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  nation,  in  regard  to  the  re' 
ttoration  of  the  royal  authority.  For  this  pur* 
pose,  he  invited  to  dinner  a  number  of  the  lead' 
ing  men  both  among  the  presbyterians  and  in* 
dependents  ;  and  took  an  opportunity  of  ascer* 
taining  duiing  a  personal  conference  the  points 
npon  which  they  differed,  and  whether  there 
were  any  common  ground  whereon  they  might 
meet  to  accomplish  a  hearty  reconciliation.  Thia 
at  least,  according  to  Ludlow,  was  the  pretext 
under  which  he  called  them  together  ;  but  tha 
real  object,  he  insinuates,  was  only  to  obtain 
Buch  iuifurmntiun  ils  might  enable  him  to  direct 
his  course  with  xafety  and  fuccea?,  through  the 
difficnities  with  which  recent  events  had  iur- 
rounded  him.  The  attempt,  whatever  might  be 
the  purpose  whiuh  it  was  meant  to  serve,  ter- 
tsitiBtea  in  a  complete  failure.  He  found  it  im- 
pecaible  to  adjust  the  rival  pretensions  of  the 
two^ecolesiastical  bodies ;  the  one  of  whom  conld 
not  endure  a  superior,  the  other  would  not  con- 
Mct  to  tolerate  an  eqnaL 

He  contrived  to  bring  aboat  ano^er  confer* 
enee,  consisting  of  the  Grandees,  as  they  wers 
called,  of  the  House  and  army,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  a  deputation  of  tbe  repabU<SM  oa  ^* 
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other.  At  this  meeting,  fluys  Ludlow,  who  was 
preient,  the  Grandees,  of  whom  Lieateiiant- 
General  Cromwell  was  the  head,  kept  themselTes 
in  the  clouds,  and  would  not  declare  their  jndg^ 
ments  either  for  a  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or 
democratical  government ;  maintaining  that  any 
of  them  might  he  good  in  itself,  or  for  us,  ac- 
cording as  Providence  should  direct  us.  The 
commonwealth-men,  on  the  contrary,  declared 
that  monarchy  was  neither  good  in  itself  nor 
good  for  the  people ;  and  they  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  former  branch  of  the  assertion,  bj 
quoting  the  eighth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  where  the  rejection 
of  the  fudges  and  the  choice  of  a  king  were 
charged  upon  the  Israelites  by  God  himself  as  t 
very  g^eat  crime.  Several  other  texts  were  ad- 
duced to  establish  the  same  doctrine.  As  to  the 
inexpediency  of  monarchical  rule,  an  arg^umeot 
was  drawn  from  the  recent  experience  of  the 
kingdom,  and  from  the  losses  and  sufferings  which 
hod  ai'isen  from  the  effort  to  maintain  it.  They 
reasoned,  as  before,  that  protection  and  obedi- 
ence were  reciprocal,  and  concluded,  that  as  the 
King  bad  broken  his  oath  to  govern  according  to 
law,  he  had  set  them  free  from  their  allegiance. 
They  added,  that  as  he  had  appealed  to  the  sword 
for  the  decision  of  the  things  in  dispute,  and 
thereby  caused  the  effusion  of  a  deluge  of  lus 
people's  blood,  it  seemed  to  be  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to  call 
him  to  account  for  the  same  ;  more  especially  as 
the  controversy  had  been  determined  by  the  very 
species  of  arbitration  which  he  himself  had  se- 
Jected.   The  next  &tep  was  to  establish  an  equal 
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common weahh,  fonnded  upon  the  consent  of  tlie 
people,  and  calcnfatpd  to  spcnre  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  ail  men  ;  and  then  ihey  might  rely 
upon  seeing'  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  nation 
joinedtosnpportit,  asbeingat  oncejnst  in  itself, 
and  in  all  respects  most  condntive  to  tlie  happi-r 
ncss  and  prosperity  of  the  community  at  la^e. 

These  atpiments  were  enforced  at  great 
Imi^Ii  by  the  patrons  of  democracy.  But  it 
ynu  not  the  object  of  Cromwell  to  decide  in  fa- 
rmir  of  either  party.  He  desired  no  more  than 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  views  of  both,  and 
the  means  which  they  might  recommend  for 
tlieir  accomplishment.  "  He,  therefore,"  says 
Ijndlow,  "  professed  himself  unresolved  ;  and 
baring  learned  what  he  tonld  of  the  principles 
and  intentions  of  those  present  at  the  conference, 
be  took  up  a  cnsbion  and  flnng  it  at  my  head, 
ahd  thenran  down  the  stairs ;  bnt  I  overtoolt 
bim  with  another,  which  made  him  hnaten  down 
faster  than  he  desired. — The  next  day,  passing 
by  me  in  the  House,  be  told  me  he  was  convin- 
ced  of  the  desirableness  of  what  was  proposed, 
but  not  of  the  feasibleness  of  it ;  thereby,  as  I 
suppose,  designing  to  cnconrage  me  to  hop0 
that  he  was  inclined  to  join  with  us,  though  un> 
willing  to  publish  his  opinion,  lest  the  Grandees 
should  he  informed  of  it,  to  whom,  I  presqme, 
he  professed  himself  to  be  of  another  judg- 
ment,"* 

The  narration  now  given  contributes  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  political  character  of 
Cromwell.    He  never  attempted  to  force  tlia 

•  tadhw,  Tol.  i.  TO.  238,  ?39. 
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cunrent  of  events,  but  merely  to  direct  its  mo- 
tion  towards  tlie  objects  wbich  he  was  desiroiu 
to  effect.  He  did  not  even,  like  a  Cassius  or  an 
Anthony,  make  it  his  study  to  raise  the  passioni 
and  embark  his  fortunes  on  the  high  tide  whidi 
he  had  succeeded  in  producing ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  satisfied  himself  with  markin&f  the  direction 
which  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those  around 
him  had  already  taken,  and  shaped  his  ooune 
accordingly.  Pagan  writers  have  remarked,  tliat- 
the  gods  sometimes  sport  with  human  affiiin ; 
an  observation  which  proceeded  from  ignorance 
of  that  moral  relation  in  things  whicli  connects, 
by  an  invisible  chain,  the  most  important  eventi 
with  causes  apparently  the  most  trivial  and  in- 
adequate. But  on  the  occasion  just  described, 
Cromwell  turned  into  jest  and  the  rudest  buf- 
foonery a  deliberation  which  respected  the  lives 
of  thousands,  the  fate  of  an  ancient  family  of 
kings,  and  the  future  government  of  the  most 
important  nation  in  Christendom.  It  was  a  rule 
with  that  wonderful  man,  that  there  should  be 
no  correspondence  whatever  between  his  words 
and  his  actions  ;  that  his  present  doings  should 
reveal  as  little  as  possible  of  his  intentions  re- 
specting the  future ;  and  hence  the  closest  ob- 
servers of  his  conduct  could  neither  discover 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  nor  predict  what 
he  would  undertake  before  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  He  declared  at  the  conference  in  which 
Ludlow  harangued  against  monarchical  govern- 
ment, that  he  was  still  unresolved ;  but  the  line 
of  policy  which  he  immediately  afterwards  pur» 
sued,  makes  it  manifest  that  his  determination 
fTHs  ft/raady  $x,e4  tl^s^t  Clmle«  S^uact^  as  he  had 
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ued  to  rt>i)^,  should  nlio  soon  uea^e  to  Ijve. 
1  trutk,  it  had  previously  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
liBBion  in  the  council  of  oflii-ers,  whether  tha 
£ing  should  not  be  bronght  to  justice  for  IiIb 
lyraniiy  and  oppression  ;  on  which  occasion,  af- 
ter many  prayers  offered  np  by  Oliver  and  the 
more  resolute  of  hie  adherentH,  it  was  secretly 
determined  that  monarchy  shoiild  be  for  a  time 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  sovereign. 

Perhapa  the  real  sentiments  of  the  army  are 
nowhere  nior«  distinctly  enpressed  than  in  the 
declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  voted  by 
Cromwell  and  his  friends,  annulling  all  former 
rotes  in  favour  of  a  treaty  with  his  M^esty. 
"  Neither  can  we  believe,"  say  they,  "  that  utjr 
agreement  we  conld  have  made  with  the  King 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  condition  he  wm 
then  in,  would  ever  have  been  observed,  either 
by  himself,  or  any  of  bis  party ;  for,  setting  aside 
the  bare  name  of  honour,  safety,  and  freedom 
which  the  treaty  did  pretend  unto,  neither  the 
King,  nui'  uiiy  of  liis,  did  ever  hold  hiin  in  any 
Other  condition  than  that  of  a  prisoner.  And 
since  enforced  oaths  are  in  many  men's  jndg- 
ments  not  necessary  to  be  kept,  what  assurance 
could  we  have  that  he,  who  so  often  bad  &iW 
of  his  promises  made  to  us  when  he  was  &ee, 
and  at  his  own  disposal,  would  make  that  gooi 
to  us  when  he  came  to  be  re-established  in  lus 
royal  power,  which  he  had  obliged  himself  to  do 
when  he  was  in  durance,  and  a  prisoner?  And 
besides, .  hardly  any  example  can  be  prodoced, 
either  foreign  or  domestic,  of  any  prmce  once 
en^i^d  in  war  with  his  snbjeGts,  th»t  «vei  kef  ( 
aay  agreemeat  wMdt  he  made  v\\k  ^tyaa.  w 
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longer  than  mere  necessity  did  conq^elkim 
thereto.  Hie  examples  to  the  contrary  where- 
of, are  so  many  and  so  manifest,  and  the  Uute 
bloody  violation  of  the  peace  betwixt  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  people  of  Nicies,  is  so  fresh  in 
onr  memories,  that  we  cannot  expect  any  propo* 
sitions  agreed  upon  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  should 
bind  the  King  more  than  the  fundamental  kwi 
and  his  coronation  oath;  besides  his  often  protest* 
ations  and  engagements  in  the  name  of  a  king  snd 
a  gentleman,  which  he  hath  so  often  violated."* 
Milton,  in  one  of  his  political  tracts,  avowed* 
ly  extols  the  conduct  of  the  military  council  is 
driving  the  royalists  from  the  House  of  Com*- 
mons,  and  in  avenging  their  cause  on  the  head 
of  the  monarch.  *^  If  it  has  always  been  countt 
ed  praiseworthy  in  private  men  to  assist  ths 
state  and  promote  the  public  good,  whether  by 
advice  or  by  action,  our  army  sure  was  in  no 
fault,  who,  being  ordered  by  the  Parliament  to 
come  to  town,  obeyed  and  came ;  and  when  they 
were  come,  quelled  with  ease  the  faction  and 
uproar  of  the  King's  party,  who  sometimei 
threatened  the  House  itself.  For  things  were 
come  to  that  pass,  that  of  necessity,  either  we 
must  be  run  down  by  them,  or  they  by  jib» 
They  had  on  their  side  most  of  the  shopkeepen 
and  handicraftsmen  in  London,  and  generally 
those  of  the  ministers  who  were  most  factiom* 
On  our  side  was  the  army,  whose  fidelity,  mo- 
deration, and  courage,  were  sufficiently  knows* 
It  being  in  our  power  by  their  means  to  regain 
our  liberty,  our  state,  our  common  safety ;  do 
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vou  thtok  we  had  not  been  fools  to  have  lost  all 
fey  oitr  n?glig«nce  ?  Tlicy  who  had  had  places  of 
eommand  in  the  Kinf^'s  army,  after  their  partv 
veresubducd,  had  laid  down  their  arms,  indeed 
Bgainst  their  wilL«,  but  continued  enemies  to  na 
m  their  hearts.  With  these  men,  though  they 
were  tlie  greatest  enemies  they  had  in  the  worla, 
Mid  thii-»ted  after  their  blood,  did  the  Prefby- 
torians,  bucause  they  were  not  pcnnittcd  to  ex- 
eroite  u  civil  ns  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  jarlsdio 
tion  over  all  othi^rs,  hold  secret  correspondence, 
and  took  measnres  very  unworthy  of  what  they 
liad  formerly  both  said  and  dune.  To  snch  ani- 
ntoeity  did  they  at  length  arrive,  that  they  would 
vadier  enthral  themselves  again  to  the  King, 
than  admit  their  own  brethren  to  a  share  ia 
Ibeir  liberty,  which  they  likewise  had  purchased 
Kt  the  price  of  their  own  blood.  They  chose 
rather  to  be  lorded  over  once  more  by  a  tyrant, 
Htained  willi  the  gore  of  so  many  of  his  own 
lubjecta,  and  breathing  nothing  but  reven^ 
against  those  who  survived,  than  to  see  their 
friends  and  fellow-christians  on  the  same  foot- 
ing of  equality.  The  independents,  as  they  are 
called,  were  the  only  men  that  from  first  to  last 
kept  to  their  point,  and  knew  what  use  to  make 
of  their  victory.  They  refused,  and  wisely  in 
my  opinion,  to  make  him  king  again,  being 
then  an  enemy,  who,  when  he  was  their  king, 
had  made  himself  their  enemy :  nor  were  they 
ever  the  less  desirouB  of  a  peace  ;  but  they  very 
prudently  dreaded  a  new  war,  or  a  perpetual 
slavery,  under  the  name  of  a  peace."* 

*  Fro  populo  AngUcMio  XMauite. 
8a2 
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The  intentions  of  the  army  havinff  been  com« 
mnnicated  to  Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wighti  he 
was  entreated  to  make  his  escape.  But  naving 
given  his  promise  to  the  Parliament  not  to  st- 
tempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  daring  theii 
negotiation  witli  him»  nor  for  twenty  days  after 
its  condnsion,  he  would  not  listen  to  any  pe]> 
suasions  which  might  have  induced  him  to  ht^ 
sard  the  infringement  of  that  promise.  Tn  vaii 
did  his  attendimts  urge  that  a  promise  g^ven  to 
the  Parliament  could  no  longer  be  binding,  since 
they  could  no  longer  protect  him  from  tue  yio- 
lence  which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  fron 
other  persons,  to  whom  he  was  not  placed  under 
any  similar  engagements.  The  King  refused  to 
inaulge  such  re&iements  of  casuistry  on  a  sub- 
ject so  closely  connected  with  his  honour ;  and 
resolved  to  endure  even  the  extremest  rigonri 
of  fortune,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  dis 
charge  of  having  violated  his  pledge- 
About  the  middle  of  December,  instraotiosi 
were  given  to  Colonel  Harrison  to  proceed  to 
Hurst  Castle,  in  order  to  make  arrangemento  fior 
the  removal  of  the  King  to  the  palace  of  Wind? 
sor,  preparatory  to  his  trial  His  arrival  st 
midnight  created  a  deep  alarm  among  the  a(» 
tendaiits  of  his  Majesty ;  the  more  especially  be" 
cause  this  very  officer  had  been  named  in  a  let* 
ter  received  by  Charles,  during  the  treaty  of 
Newport,  as  hi^ving  engaged  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  assassination.  But  the  feara  entfl^ 
tained  by  the  royal  household,  were  altoffether 
unfounded.  Harrison  was  a  violent  republicsif 
and  probably  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  un- 
/ortunate  soveceigu*,  but  he  has  been  described 
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by  those  who  knew  him,  as  being  quite  incapa- 
ble of  acting  the  part  of  a  murderer.  On  the 
■econd  day  thereafter,  the  King  was  escorted 
from  his  gloomy  prison  by  a  troop  of  horse,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Cobbet,  the  same 
person  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  conducted 
nim  from  Carisbrooke  Castle ;  and  on  the  2dd 
of  December,  the  melancholy  cavalcade  arrived 
at  the  palace  already  mentioned,  where  its  for- 
mer master  immediately  found  himself  a  ne- 
glected captive ;  stripped  of  all  the  honours  and 
obeisance  which  were  due  to  his  rank,  and  which 
had  not  till  now  been  denied  to  him  by  any  of 
his  keepers. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  passed  a  rote  that 
such  expedients  as  might  be  offered  for  settling 
the  peace  and  government  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  taken  into  immediate  consideration.  With 
this  view,  a  private  meeting  was  held  by  Crom- 
well, who  called  to  his  assistance  Whitelocke 
and  Widdrington,  the  commissioners  of  the  g^eat 
seal,  Lienthal  the  Speaker,  and  Dean,  one  of  his 
most  trusty  adherents.  After  two  sittings,  the 
lawyers  proceeded  to  draw  up  some  resolutions 
as  founded  on  the  deliberations  in  which  they 
had  been  employed ;  comprehending  a  plan  for 
the  return  of  the  secluded  members  to  their 
duty  in  Parliament ;  an  answer  of  the  Lower 
House  to  the  messages  of  the  army ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  issued  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons for  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  But  it 
is  not  without  reason  Mr  Grodwin  remarks, 
"  that  as  the  King  had  been  already  sent  for  to 
undergo  a  public  trial,  there  could  be  no  serious 
meaning  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  in  thet«  m^^ 
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ingg.  He  sought  them  probably  the  better  to 
conceal  till  the  last  moment  hU  real  deagng.  And 
it  appears  that  he  managed  these  conferenoei 
with  soch  address,  as  to  briog  Whitelodce  ind 
Widdriogton,  two  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  day, 
to  lend  their  coonteoance  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  new  plan  of  govemment,  alwough  they  hsd 
both  before  hesitated  to  attend  their  duty  in 
Parliament.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  handed 
down  to  us  on  the  same  authority,  that  Crom- 
well at  this  time  lay  in  one  of  the  King's  rich 
beds  in  Whitehall,  and  in  this  posture  gave  aa- 
dience  to  some  of  the  most  considerable  personi 
in  the  nation."* 

Various  attempts,  we  are  told,  were  made  to 
induce  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  officers  to 
depart  from  their  resolution  of  putting  the  King 
to  death.  The  States  of  Holland  interposed 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  channel,  but  with- 
out efl:ect.  Tlie  Queen  wrote  to  the  Parliameni» 
entreating  that  she  might  have  a  pass  to  return 
to  England,  with  the  view  of  prevailing  upon 
her  husband  to  give  them  satisfaction ;  or,  if  she 
could  not  succeed  in  obtaiuing  concessions,  thit 
she  might  at  least  have  it  in  her  power  to  assift 
him  in  his  great  extremity.  Her  letter  was  laid 
aside  unread.  It  is  farther  reported,  that  Co- 
lonel John  Cromwell,  a  relation  of  the  future 
Protector,  who  had  found  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  was  commission- 
ed by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  resident  at  the 
Hague,  to  proceed  to  London,  with  full  powen 

"  Wbitelocke,  December  10,  1648.     Godwin**  Cm- 

monw^Mh  'vol*  U.  ^  Q^» 
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to  grant  any  conditions  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Greneral  might  demand,  if  he  would  consent  to 
presenre  the  life  of  Charles. 

The  colonel  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged 
to  imdertake  this  mission,  by  the  recollection  of 
■n  assurance  given  to  him  some  time  before  by 
Oliver,  that  he  would  rather  draw  his  sword  in 
bronr  of  the  King  than  allow  the  republicans 
to  make  any  attempt  on  his  person.  Upon  his 
urival  in  the  metropolis,  he  found  that  his  kins- 
man had  shut  himself  up  so  closely  in  his  cham« 
ber,  and  issued  such  strict  orders  that  no  one 
ikonld  be  admitted  to  him,  that  it  was  not  with* 
out  some  difficulty  he  obtained  an  interview. 
The  envoy  did  not  fail  to  describe  the  action 
about  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  very  darkest  co- 
hiarsy  and  especially  the  horror  which  it  would 
excite  in  all  foreign  countries ;  adding,  that  of 
all  men  he  least  expected  that  his  relation  should 
have  a  hand  in  so  flagitious  a  crime,  after  the 

Eitestation  which  he  had  formerly  made  on  be- 
f  of  his  sovereign. 

Whereupon,  says  Heath,  Cromwell  fell  to  his 
old  shifts,  telling  him  that  it  was  not  he  but  the 
army  who  were  about  to  inflict  justice  on  the 
King ;  that  it  is  true  he  did  once  use  such  words  as 
those  which  the  colonel  had  repeated,  but  times 
were  now  altered,  and  Providence  seemed  to  dis* 
pose  things  otherwise.  He  added,  that  he  had 
prayed  and  fasted  for  the  King,  but  no  return 
that  way  was  yet  made  to  him.  Upon  this  the  vi- 
sitor fastened  the  door,  which  till  then  had  conti« 
nued  open,  and  going  close  up  to  Cromwell,  said, 
"  Cousin,  it  is  no  time  to  dally  with  words  mtiJbAa 
matter;  look  you  bere^-^sbowinghifk  cred«iiX\«\a 
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and  a  carte  blanche  with  which  he  had  been  si^- 
plied — <*  it  is  in  your  power  not  only  to  roike 
yourself,  but  your  posterity, family,  and  relationi 
happy  and  honourable  for  ever :  otherwise,  as 
they  have  changed  their  name  before  frooi 
Williams  to  Cromwell,  so  now  they  mnst  be 
forced  to  change  it  again ;  for  this  fact  will  bring 
such  an  ignominy  upon  the  whole  generatioa  w 
them,  that  no  time  will  be  able  to  wipe  it  away." 
Here  Cromwell  seemed  to  be  shaken  in  his  n* 
solution,  and  to  ponder  on  the  communicatioii 
which  had  just  been  made  to  him.  After  a  little 
space,  he  replied,  "  Cousin,  I  desire  you  will  give 
me  till  night  to  consider  of  it :  and  do  you  go  to 
your  inn,  but  go  not  to  bed  till  yon  near  froD 
me :  I  will  confer  and  consider  farther  about  the 
business."  The  colonel  did  so  ;  and  about  one 
o^clock,  a  messenger  came  to  him  and  told  him 
he  might  go  to  bed,  and  expect  no  other  answer 
to  carry  to  the  prince ;  for  the  council  of  offioen 
had  been  seeking  God,  as  Cromwell  himself  hid 
also  done,  and  it  was  resolved  by  them  all  that 
the  King  must  die.* 

The  interview  now  described,  is  understood 
to  have  taken  place  only  two  days  before  the 
execution  of  Charles ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Oliver  had  already  firmly  resolved  to  co- 
operate with  his  military  tribunal,  in  aooov- 
plishing  that  bold  and  unprecedented  meaeareb 
Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  authority  of  General 
Drummond^  afterwards  Lord  StrathaUaOt  ^ 
Jates  an  anecdote  which  removes  all  obseority 

•  Heath's  FlageWum,  ij.  67.     Critical  llcview  of  th« 
LUe  q£  Oliver  Crox»w«\\,  i?.  \\^» 
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wtii ell  might  otlienvise  attacli  to  the  vicwsof  tlie 
Republicans.  This  gientlemaii  happened  to  be 
with  Cromwell  when  tlie  commissi  one  i-s  from  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  sent  to  protest  against  put- 
ting  the  King  to  deatii,  came  to  argue  with  him. 
Cromwell  bade  Drimimond  stay  and  Itear  their 
Ronference,  which  he  did.  They  began,  suys  he, 
in  a  heavy  languid  style  to  lay  indeed  gi-eat  loads 
upon  the  King ;  but  they  Htill  insisted  on  that 
dause  in  the  covenant  by  which  they  swore  that 
they  would  he  fwthful  in  the  preseication  of  his 
Majesty's  person.  Witli  these  tliey  showed  upon 
what  terms  Scotland  as  well  as  the  two  Houses 
had  engaged  in  the  war,  and  what  solemn  de- 
clarations of  their  zeal  and  duty  to  the  King 
they  all  along  published ;  which  would  now  ap- 
pear, to  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  to  have  been  false  pretences,  if,  when 
the  King  was  in  their  power,  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  extremities.  Upon  this,  Cromwell  en- 
tering: into  a  long  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the 
regal  power,  according  to  the  principles  of  Ma- 
riana and  Buchanan,  replied, "  that  he  thought  a 
breach  of  trust  in  a  king  ought  to  be  punished 
more  than  any  other  crime  whatsoever.  He  said,' 
as  to  their  covenant,  they  swore  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  King's  person,in  the  defence  of  the 
true  religion  ;  if  then  it  appeared  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  true  religion  was  obstrocted  by  the 
King,  so  that  they  coold  not  come  at  it  but  by 
putting  him  out  of  the  way,  then  their  oath  could 
not  bind  them  to  the  preserving  him  any  longer. 
He  said  aUu,  that  tlieir  covenant  did  bind  \.^«^i\ 
to  hria^  all  malignanla,  incendiarlea,  &n4  wat- 
i»nwj0  fjeiisfuei,  to  condign  pnniahmfent^  wvfti. 
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was  not  this  to  be  exeented  impartially  ?  What 
were  all  thoie  on  whom  publicjustiee  had  been 
done,  especially  those  who  sufrered  for  joining 
Montrose,  but  small  ofPenders,  acting  by  com- 
mission from  the  King,  who  was  therefore  the 
principal,  and  so  the  most  guilty  ?  Dmmmond 
said  Cromwell  had  plainly  Uie  better  of  them  at 
their  own  weapon,  and  upon  their  own  princi- 
ples.* 

Among  the  intercessors  with  Cromwell  for 
the  life  of  Charles,  there  is  mentioned  the  name 
of  his  son  Richard,  afterwards  Lord  Protector ; 
who  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  at  his  he% 
and  begged  that  he  would  not  stain  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  sovereign.  There  were  other 
members  of  his  family  who  were  equally  averse 
to  the  tragical  issue  which  was  then  contemphh 
ted,  and  not  less  urgent  to  dissuade  him  from  its 
perpetration ;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retract 
with  safety  either  to  his  own  interest  or  person, 
and  had  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  the  design 
several  bold  spirits  who  could  discover  no  in- 
demnity for  themselves  except  in  its  full  com« 
pletion« 

It  was,  throughout,  characteristic  of  Crom- 
welFs  policy  that,  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
he  appeared  to  follow,  rather  than  to  lead ;  and 
even,  on  some  occasions,  to  require  a  degree  of 
compulsion  to  do  the  very  things  which  he  wii 
most  desirous  to  perform,  and  to  allow  tbose 
things  to  take  place  which  he  had  determined 
to  see  accomplished,    He  insensibly  pervaded 

•  Burnet's  History  q1  lua  0^?«ivTiinfi^  tol.  i.  ^  71« 
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Dther^  with  his  smitimenrs  aD(l  cum  in  unfitted  to 
them  hia  pLins ;  and  hence  in  many  cases  his 
instruments  had  the  strong'  feeling  and  con- 
'Bciouaness  of  free  agency,  and  proueeded  to  re- 
ulize  his  intentions  as  if  they  liad  originally 
'sprnng  up  in  their  onii  minds.  So  voinpletely, 
indeed,  could  he  separate  himself  from  the  de- 
signs  which  he  had  stimulated  others  to  pursue, 
that,  on  some  great  emergencies,  he  could  call 
in  question,  when  they  proceeded  from  his  infe- 
rior partisans,  his  own  favourite  opinions,  and 
<»ndemn,too,  in  them  the  very  conduct  for  which 
behadhimselfd  uppliedboth  theoccnsion  and  the 
■motive.  For  example,  although,  after  the  roeet- 
%ig  of  the  officers  at  Windsor,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was  resolved  to  bring 
Charles  to  the  scafiiild,  yet,  when  the  idea  of 
capital  punishment  was  first  started  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  he  expressed  the  ntmost 
Borprise  and  indignation.  "  When  it  was  first 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  says  Clement 
Walker,  "  to  proceed  capitally  against  the  King, 
Cromwell  stood  up  and  told  them,  that  if  any 
man  moved  this  upon  design,  he  should  think 
him  the  greatest  traitor  in  the  world ;  but  since 
providence  aud  necessity  had  cast  tbem  upon  it, 
he  shonld  pray  God  to  bless  their  counsela, 
though  he  were  not  provided  on  the  sudden  to 
give  them  consent."* 

But  it  was  only  when  he  saw  others  too  for- 
ward that  he  recommended  reflection  and  delay. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  discovered  a  ten- 
dency to  hesitate  in  the  execution  of  any  of  hia 
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great  plans,  he  became  violent,  and  even  imro^ 
tnous — condemning  with  a  loud  voice  the  famt 
and  unbelieving  hearts  which  were  inclined  to 
make  terms  with  the  oppressor,  or,  as  he  word** 
ed  it,  to  return  back  to  £^ypt.  When,  for  iur 
stance,  he  was  opposed  by  one  who  wished  to 
avoid  extremities,  he  exclaimed  that  he  would 
cut  o£F  Charles's  head  with  the  crown  on  it. 
When,  too,  on  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  the  mem- 
bers, on  the  motion  of  Mr  Downes,  adjourned 
into  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  were  pressed  by 
the  same  individual  in  the  most  pathetic  terms, 
to  give  the  King  liberty  to  make  some  propor- 
tions to  the  Parliament  for  the  settlement  of  the 
nation,  as  his  Majesty  had  just  before  desired 
in  the  presence  of  his  judges,  '<  Cromwell  did 
answer  with  a  great  deal  of  storm.  He  told  the 
President  that  now  he  saw  what  great  reason 
the  gentleman  had  to  put  such  a  great  trouble 
upon  them ;  saith  he,  sure  he  doth  not  know 
that  he  hath  to  do  with  the  hardest-hearted  mav 
that  lives  upon  the  earth ;  however,  it  is  not  fit 
that  the  court  should  be  hindered  from  their 
duty  by  one  peevish  man ;  and  he  desired  the 
court,  without  any  more  ado,  would  go  and  do 
their  duty."* 

But,  upon  the  whole,  Cromwell  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  trial  of  the  King,  llie 
court,  which  originally  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  individuals,  gradually  diminished  in 
number;  and  on  the  29th  of  January,  1649, 
when  the  warrant  for  execution  was  produced, 

» 

*  Exact  and  Perfect  NwrratWc  of  the  Trial  of  the  Re- 
gicides,  p,  16S. 
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-     .     -  •  - 

Hiere  were  only  fifty-nioe  who  would  consent  to 
sig^  it.*  Vanous  statements,  founded  on  the 
evidence  produced  during  the  trial  of  the  Regi- 
cides, after  the  Restoration,  have  come  down  to 
our  times,  which,  if  true,  reflect  little  honour  on 
the  gravity  of  the  Protector,  especially  on  an 
occasion  so  extremely  solemn.  It  was  said  by 
several  witnesses,  that  he  laughed  and  jeered  in 
the  Court  of  Wards  during  the  adjournment  al- 
ready mentioned ;  and  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  sign  the  warrant,  he  marked  Henry  Martin's 
face  with  ink,  and  permitted  the  other  to  use 
the  same  freedom  with  him.  This  strange  jo- 
cularity bears  some  resemblance  to  the  throw- 
ing of  the  cushion  at  Ludlow's  head  while  deli- 
berating on  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  monarch, 
and  presents  such  a  whimsical  association  of 
ideas,  as  must  defy  the  analysis  of  the  most  ex- 
pert metaphysician.  We  can  understand  much 
better  the  narrative  of  Sir  Piwheck  Temple,  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  try  the  King, 
but  who  refused  to  sit,  when  he  tells  us  that  he 
hid  himself  to  see  and  hear  what  was  transact- 
ing in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  was  assembled 
to  contrive  how  they  should  regulate  their  novel 
proceedings.  When  they  were  so  employed, 
news  was  brought,  says  he,  that  his  Majesty 
was  landed  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  stairs,  upon 
which  Cromwell  ran  to  the  window  to  look  at 
him  as  he  came  up  the  garden,  but  returned  <<  as 
white  as  the  wall." 
Colonel  Hunks,  one  of  the  individuals  to  whom 

•  See  note  C,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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the  warrant  for  execution  is  addressed,  declares 
that  a  little  before  the  King's  execution,  he  was 
in  Ireton  s  chamber,  where  Harrison  was  also  pre- 
sent, together  with  Cromwell,  Hacker,  Phayer, 
and  Axtell.  The  warrant  was  produced  and 
read  by  Hacker,  during  which  Oliver  addressed 
himself  to  Hunks,  and  desired  him,  in  virtue  of 
that  document,  to  draw  up  an  order  for  the  ex* 
ecution.  <<  I  refused ;  and  upon  refusing  of  it, 
there  happened  some  cross  passages.  Cromwell 
would  have  no  delay.  There  was  a  little  table 
that  stood  by  the  door,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
being  there,  Cromwell  stooped  and  writ ;  I  con- 
ceiv^  he  wrote  that  which  he  would  have  had 
me  to  write :  as  soon  as  he  had  done  writing, 
he  gave  the  pen  over  to  Hacker.  He  stoop 
down  and  did  write;  I  cannot  say  what  he  wnt; 
away  goes  Cromwell  and  then  Axtell;  we  all 
went  out ;  afterwards  they  went  into  another 
room ;  immediately  the  King  came  out  and  was 
murdered." 

It  is  well  known  that  Fairfax,  who  was  now 
a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Peers,  refused,  in 
concurrence  with  all  that  body,  to  sanction  the 
trial  of  his  Majesty.  A  rumour,  which,  however, 
appears  to  be  without  foundation,  has  been  pre» 
served  by  history  that  he  meant  to  employ  a 
part  of  the  array — his  own  regiment,  if  no  other 
would  join — to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. This  being  suspected,  Cromwell,  IretoOy 
and  Harrison  coming  to  him,  after  their  usndl 
manner  of  deceiving,  endeavoured,  says  PeriiK 
chief,  *^  to  persuade  him  that  the  Lord  had  re- 
jected the  King,  and  with  such  like  language 
as  they  knew  had  formerly  prevailed  upon  him ; 
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oodcealing  that  they  had  that  rery  morning 
signed  the  warrant  tor  the  assassination.  They 
also  desired  him  with  them  to  seek  the  Lord  by 
prayer,  that  they  might  know  His  mind  in  the 
thing.  Which  he  assenting  to,  Harrison  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  dnty,  and  by  compact  was  to  draw 
out  his  proffme  and  bhusphemons  discourse  to 
God  to  snch  a  length  as  might  giye  time  for  the 
execution,  which  they  privately  sent  their  in- 
stnmient  to  hasten ;  of  which  when  they  had  no- 
tice that  it  was  passed,  they  rose  up  uid  per- 
suaded tiie  General  that  this  was  a  full  return 
of  prayer,  and  God  having  so  manifested  his 
pleasure,  they  were  to  acquiesce  in  it."* 

Heath  tells  the  story  with  some  variety  in  the 
eironmstances,  but  likewise  with  such  ui  air  of 
romance  as  not  to  conciliate  the  belief  of  an  un- 
prejudiced reader.  <<  The  very  same  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  murder,  Cromwell  and  the  offi- 
cers assembled  together,  to  consider  of  some 
means,  if  possible,  (with  security  to  the  nation,) 
of  saving  the  King  s  life ;  and  many  tedious  ex-' 
pedients  were  offered  by  some  not  so  bloody  as 
the  rest,  and  a  speedy  remonstrance  to  the  Par- 
liament proposed,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile 
the  King  should  be  respited.  Cromwell  seemed 
rery  forward,  expressing  how  glad  he  should  be 
if  snch  a  thing  could  be  effected;  for  he  was 
not  ignorant,  he  said,  what  calumny  that  action 
would  draw  upon  the  army,  and  themselves  in 
particular,  though  they  did  nothing  therein  but 
in  obedience  to  the  Parliament.  But,  he  add- 
ed, before  we  proceed  in  so  weighty  a  matter^ 

•  Perincbiers  Life  of  Charles  the  Yirst, 
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let  us  seek  God,  to  know  his  mind  in  it.  Here* 
unto  they  agreed,  and  Oliver  began  a  long-wind- 
ed prayer,  and  continued  in  it  till  a  messenger 
whom  he  had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  came 
rapping  at  the  door,  and  hastily  told  them  that 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  King, 
for  the  work  was  done,  which  being  unexpect- 
ed to  many  of  them,  did  at  present  astonish,  them; 
while  Cromwell,  holdhig  up  his  hands,  declared 
to  them  it  was  not  the  pleasure  of  God  he  should 
live,  and  therefore  he  feared  they  had  done  iU 
to  tempt  Him  agaiAst  His  will,  or  words  to  that 
e£Fect."* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  were  engaged  in  some  sort  of  devotional 
exercise  while  the  execution  was  going  forward^ 
and  that  the  officer  who  announced  the  comple- 
tion of  it,  may  have  found  them  still  upon  their 
knees;  but  whether  the  object  was  to  soothe 
their  own  consciences,  or  merely  to  ward  ofiT 
the  expedients  of  those  who  were  not  '^  so  bloody 
as  the  rest,'/  must  for  ever  remain  undetermi- 
ned. That  such  deceit  and  violence  were  not 
thought  quite  unbecoming  the  character  of  re- 
ligious professors,  was  not  only  proved  by  the 
conduct  of  that  singular  generation,  but  even 
acknowledged  by  them  on  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple. "  I  had  much  discourse,"  says  Bishop 
Burnet,  <<  on  this  head,  with  one  who  knew 
Cromwell  well,  and  all  that  set  of  men ;  and 
asked  him  how  they  could  excuse  all  the  preva- 
rications, and  other  ill  things,  of  which  tbey 
were  visibly  guilty  in  the  conduct  of  their  affiiir** 
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He  told  me  they  believed  there  were  great  oc- 
casions, ia  which  some  men  were  called  to  great 
services,  in  the  doing  of  which,  they  were  ex- 
cused from  the  common  rules  of  morality  ;  such 
were  the  practices  of  Ehud' and  Saul,  Samson  and 
David  ;  and  by  this  they  fancied  they  had  a  pri- 
vilege from  observing  the  standing  rules/'« 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Bishop  may  not 
have  formed  an  incorrect  judgment  when  he  de- 
clared, ^'  that  Ireton  was  the  person  who  drove 
on  the  King's  death;  for  Cromwell  was  all  the 
while  in  some  suspense  about  it.  Ireton  had  the 
principles  and  the  temper  of  aCassiusin  him;  he 
stuck  at  nothing  that  might  turn  England  into 
a  commonwealth;  and  he  found  in  Cook  and 
Bradshaw,  two  bold  lawyers,  as  proper  instru- 
ments for  managing  it.  Fairfax  was  much  dis- 
tracted in  his  mind,  and  changed  purposes  often 
every  day.  The  Presbyterians  and  the  body  of 
tlie  city  were  much  against  it,  and  were  every 
where  fasting  and  praying  for  the  King's  pre- 
servation. There  was  not  above  eight  thousand 
of  the  military  about  town;  but  these  were 
selected  out  of  the  whole  army  as  the  most  enga- 
ged in  enthusiasm ;  and  they  were  kept  at  prayer 
.  in  their  way  almost  day  and  night,  except  when 
they  were  upon  duty,  so  that  they  were  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  fury  that  struck  a  terror  into 
all  people." 

Mark  Noble,  a  mild  and  lenient  writer,  re- 
marks, "  that  Cromwell's  hypocrisy  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  jocularity  throughout  the  dreadfid  tra- 
gedy of  the  King's  trial  and  execution — thougU 

•  Burnet's  Oivn  77m rs,  vol.  i.  p.  7B. 
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great  part  of  it  was  forced,  and  only  a  cover  to 
hide  the  perturhation  of  his  mind  within — gaje 
greater  pain  than  the  action  itself.  There  might 
he  the  primary  principle  of  nature,  self-defence, 
to  plead  in  his  justification,  at  least  extenuation, 
in  putting  the  King  to  death ;  hut  none  to  in- 
dulge a  vein  of  mirth  and  pleasantry  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  any  one,  particularly  a  person  of  so 
high  a  degree,  and  who  stood  in  so  sacred  a  re- 
lation to  him  as  his  sorereign  ;  yet,  during  the 
last  scenes  of  the  King*s  lifd,  he  talked  jestingly, 
and  acted  buffoonery ;  and  this,  too,  when  he  was 
professing  himself  only  guided  hv  Providence, 
and  lamenting  the  condition  of  his  sovereign, 
whose  lamentable  fate  he  was  fixing.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  went  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the 
murdered  King;  and  some  say,  put  his  finger 
to  the  neck,  to  feel  whether  it  were  entirely 
severed,  and  viewing  the  inside  of  the  body,  ob- 
served how  sound  it  was,  and  how  well  made 
for  longevity.  Bowtell,  a  private  soldier,  said, 
*  that  Cromwell  could  not  open  the  coflin  wiUi 
his  staff,  but  taking  the  other^s  sword,  efiected 
it  with  the  hilt  of  it ;  while  he  was  inspecting  the 
body,  Bowtell  asking  him  what  government  they 
should  have  now,  he  said,  <  the  same  that  then 
was.'  There  was  no  excuse  for  this :  yet  did 
he  before,  during  the  trial  and  execution,  mock 
his  Maker  by  hypocritical  prayers ;  and  at  those 
times  and  after,  would  shed  tears  for  his  mas- 
ter s  unhappy  situation  and  death."* 

The  death  of  the  King  alienated  for  ever  from 
Cromwell  all  the  more  moderate  of  the  ESngliili 

*  Memoivs,  \o\.  \.  v*  ^^^» 
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people,  who  had  continoed  to  helieve  that  a 
treaty  with  his  Majesty  was  not  altogether  im- 
practicable. No  one  was  any  longer  permitted 
to  doobt  that  personal  motives  weighed  more 
with  the  ambitions  soldier  than  the  love  of  conn* 
try ;  and  that,  in  hastening  the  execution  of  his 
sovereigpn,  he  had  yielded  to  the  impnlse  of  a 
se]f»h  apprehension,  rather  than  to  the  desire 
which  he  professed  to  entertain  of  Yindicating 
the  injured  rights  of  his  fellow-subjects.  At  the 
same  time,  he  brought^^ishonour  upon  the  canse 
for  which  he  had  appeared  in  the  field  with  so 
much  advantage :  He  threw  a  stain  upon  the  pa- 
triotism of  others,  who  sincerely  laboured  to  re* 
new  the  constitution,  and  thereby  to  place  on  a 
firmer  basis  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  the 
jnst  authority  of  the  sovereign :  And,  oy  disgust- 
ing the  nation  with  a  tyranny  more  intolerable 
than  any  that  had  ever  been  inflicted  by  a  legi- 
timate prince,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy,  in  the  same  undefined 
and  arbitrary  form  in  which  it  originally  de- 
scended to  the  House  of  Stuart. 

In  return  for  this  treachery  to  his  friends  and 
his  own  better  principles,  Cromwell  attained 
indeed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  power  more  ex- 
tensive in  itself,  and  less  restricted  in  its  exer- 
cise, than  had  been  possessed  by  any  hereditary 
monarch  on  the  throne  of  England  :  but  which, 
in  the  end,  so  far  from  affording  him  any  real 
satisfaction,  only  embittered  his  days  and  dimi- 
nished their  number.  He  felt  himself  surround- 
ed with  anxiety,  suspicion,  and  even  terror  for 
his  personal  safety ;  knowing  that  he  was  eivVieA. 
by  some,  hated  hy  others,  ridiculed  by  a  X\\\T<i 
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party,  and  regarded  with  aversion  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  He  continued,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  corroded  by  the  workings  of  an 
ambition  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  gratify. 
He  aspired  to  the  crown  and  sceptre,  although 
warned  that  he  could  not  enjoy  them  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  life  ;  cherishing  the  dream  that 
he  might  be  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  while 
he  saw  every  reason  to  fear  that,  at  his  death, 
his  family  would  immediately  fall  back  into  the 
same  obscurity  from  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
giving  to  it  a  momentary  elevation. 

At  all  events,  the  execution  of  Charles  opened 
up  for  him  a  wider  field  wherein  to  display  his 
peculiar  talents,  and  to  pursue  his  favourite  ob- 
jects. Henceforth  we  shall  contemplate  him  at 
the  head  of  the  government ;  acting  with  a  de- 
gree of  energy  and  success,  which  have  secured 
for  his  administration  a  lasting  fame,  and  which, 
in  some  degree,  compensated  to  his  contempo- 
raries the  severity  and  exactions  which  he  found 
it  necesary  to  impose. 


Note  A,  p.  46. 

Tk);  follawlDe:  noticH  rpny  be  adduced  In  support  of 
bhe  opinion,  that  Cromwel]  was  tor  some  lime  cueagcd  in 
[be  biuinesa  of  brewing. 

Butler,  spealung  of  the  Imight'a  dagger,  bujb — 
"  It  bad  bMD  'prentice  to  a  brawa, 
Where  tliii  and  more  It  did  endure ; 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score." 

The  Butfaor  of  Oliver's  Court  remarks — 
"  Who,  fickler  than  the  city  ruff, 
Can  change  bia  brewer's  coat  to  buff. 
His  dray>cart  to  a  coach,  the  beast 
Into  two  Flanders'  mares  at  least  t 
Nay,  bath  the  art  (a  murder  kings. 
Like  David,  only  witb  bis  slings." 

Another  writer,  in  allusion  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  'Tis  Noll's  old  brew-house  Dow,  I  swiar. 

The  Speaker's  but  his  skinker, 
Tlieir  memben  are  like  th'  couacil.  oE  t<*Ii 
drzoen,  pedlars,  tinkers." 
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A  Song,  sttjled  "  The  Protecting  Brewer,*^  given  in  the  col- 
lection of  "  Loyal  Songs.** 

A  brewer  may  be  a  burgess  grave. 

And  cany  the  matter  so  fine  and  so  brave. 

That  he  tiie  better  may  play  the  knave. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  be  a  Parliament  man. 
For  there  the  knavery  first  b^an — 
And  brew  most  cunning  plots  he  can. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  put  on  a  Nabal  face. 
And  march  to  the  wars  with  such  a  grace. 
That  he  may  get  a  Captain's  place. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  speak  so  wondrous  well. 
That  he  may  rise,  (strange  things  to  tell,) 
And  so  be  made  a  Colonel, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  make  his  foes  to  flee. 
And  raise  his  fortunes  so,  that  he 
Lieutenant- General  may  be. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  be  all  in  all. 
And  raise  his  powers  both  great  and  small. 
That  he  may  be  a  Lord  General, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  be  like  a  fox  in  a  cub. 
And  teach  a  lecture  out  of  a  tub, 
And  give  the  wicked  world  a  rub, 

Whidi  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer,  by*s  excise  and  rate. 
Will  promise  his  army  he  knows  what, 
And  set  upon  the  college  gate, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Methinks  I  hear  one  say  to  me, 
Pray,  why  may  not  a  brewer  be 
Lord  Chancellor  o*  th*  University  ? 

\\Yuc\i  -nobody  can  deny.    - 
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A  brewK-  may  be  as  lioH  aa  Heitor, 
Wben  aa  he  hsd  drunk  his  cup  of  uL'slar ; 
A  brewer  may  be  a  Lord  PraCiMTtar, 

Whieh  Dobudy  cui  deny. 
Now  here  remains  tbe  strnngeat  thing, 
How  this  hrevtrr  ubout  his  liquor  did  bring, 
Td  be  *u  Emperor  or  a  King, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
'  A  brewer  may  do  what  he  will, 

And  ™h  the  I'hurrh  and  state,  to  sell 
HIb  hiuI  unto  the  Devil  in  Hell, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

-      In  the  song  of  the  Sale  of  Rdigious  IloutehoM  Stuff 

given  by  the  same  gEntlFman,  are  theav  two  lines  : — 

"  And  here  are  Old  Noll's  browing  vqsscls. 

And  here  are  bin  dray  and  hid  blijJgSp" 

Mr  Walker,  who  paid  bo  dear  Tor  writing  bis  sctiti- 
'menls  in  the  Uietory  of  Independency,  after  prnphuay- 
iug  that  Cromwell  (then  licuteiiniit-geuerat  to  Fairfuc) 
would  assume  the  supreme  away,  says,  "  then  let  nil  true 
■aints  and  snbjecta  cry  out  with  me,  '  God  save  King 
Oliver  and  his  brewing  vessels  ;'  "  and  in  another  place, 
Bpeaking  of  Harry  Parker,  whom  he  calls  Observalor,  be 
.  says  that  he  Is  returned  from  Harahurg,  and  "  that  be  is 
highly  preferred  to  be  a  brewer's  elerk,  (alias  secretary  to 
Cromwea")  Worm,  in  Cowley's  "  Cutter  of  Colman 
Street,"  has  a  reference  (o  Cromwell,  when,  speaking  in 
derision  of  Cutter's  learning,  he  aaks  him,  "  Wbat  parts 
bast  thou  ?     Haat  thou  scholarship  enough  to  be  a  brew- 


NoTi  B,  p.  70. 

NoTBiNO   is  heard   now  amongst  the  brethren,  but 
triumph  and  fury,  singing  and  mirth,  for  their  h&^-;  t.uk- 
cess  Criianks  lo  the  Devil  first,  and  titnt  W.  "Soft.  Ctwo.- 
trrJli  Nose)  Bgilnat  the  Scots,  -wb.(na  lixK-j  i^yaAV^^'sx^ 
beaten  to  dost.    Momo,  one  of  the  tacGl  BoldVer&  Vn  Ctaria- 
VOI»  I.  2  c 
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tendom»  18  coming  on  with  a  powerful  army  to  fire 
Noll  another  field  sight — ^he  will  find  hard  play  here,  for 
these  will  not  be  laughed  out  of  their  loyalty,  nor  friglit* 
ened  out  of  themselves  with  the  blazing  of  his  beacon 
Nose. — Parliament  Porter,  August  28,  1618. 

Then  Mr  Cromwell,  to  show  that  this  was  no  time  to 
speak  sense  and  reason,  stood  up,  and  the  glow->wonn 
glistening  in  his  beak,  he  began  to  spit  fire  ;  and  as  the 
devil  quoted  Scripture  against  our  Saviour,  so  did  he 
against  his  sovereign,  and  told  the  Houae,  it  is  written, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  hypocrite  to  live  ;**  and  what 
then,  I  pray  you,  will  become  of  himself  ? — Mercur.  Prag* 
January  4,  1648. 

Division  in  the  army  grows  great ;  superiority  is  the 
thing  looked  upon,  and  Cromwell  thinks  he  deserves  it 
best,  which  Henry  Marten  is  impatient  to  suffer;  anil 
Pride,  stepping  between  them,  makes  great  words  to  Hjf 
insomuch  that  JRuby  Nose  drew  his  dagger  in  the  House 
on  Saturday,  and  clapping  it  on  the  seat  by  him,  express- 
ed  great  anger  against  Henry  and  his  levelling  crew.— 
Mercur,  Prag,  March  25,  1648. 

Nor  is  the  malice  of  that  bloody  coward  Cromvirell  y^t 
half  satisfied  with  the  last  gill  of  royal  blood,  drawn  of 
from  the  fitther,  but  is  now  brewing  more  mischief  to- 
wards his  royal  son,  King  Charles  the  Second,  who»  in 
spite  of  all  the  brewers  and  bakers,  cobblers,  pedUuns,  sail 
tinkers,  in  tbie  Ftoliament  and  army,  is  rightful  ITIng  «f 
Great  Britain.  Sure  Cromwell  intends  to  set  up  his  tMB 
of  brewing  again,  for  the  other  day,  being  in  the  preseDCi 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he  stroked  him  on  the  hmdt 
and  like  a  merciful  protector,  said,  "  Sirrah,  what  trade  da 
you  like  best  ?  Would  not  a  shoemaker  be  a  good  trade  fir 
you,  or  a  brewer?  And  for  that  little  gentlewoman,  yotf 
sister,  (meaning  the  Lady  Elizabeth,)  if  she  will  be  ruledi 
I  will  provide  her  a  husband;  one  of  Colonel  Prided 
sons,  or  one  of  my  own,  if  either  of  them  like  her,  or  can 
love  her.*'  The  Duke  told  him,  ''  that  being  a  Kia^ 
son,  he  hoped  the  Parliament  would  allow  him  sobm 
means  out  of  his  father's  revenue,  to  maintain  him  like 
a  gentleman,  and  not  put  him  an  apprentice  like  a  dart*" 
J\/aie  Al— -ty  makeft  anftwer,  "  Boy,  yon  must  be  t^ 
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apprentice,  f«r  all  your  fiither*a  revenue  will  not  malce  half 
satisfaction  for  the  wrong  he  hath  done  the  kingdom  ;** 
and  so  Nose  went  Mowing  out. — Mercur,  Elenct,  February 
28,1649. 


Note  C,  p.  97. 

It  is  remarked  by  Butler,  when  speaking  of  the  cause 
fyr  which  the  patriots  engaged  against  Charles,  that  they 
wore  all  ready  to  do  and  suffer,  without  precisely  knowing 
4ie  real  object,  ciyil  or  religious,  which  carried  them  into 
^e  field. 

**  When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears, 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. 

And  made  them  fight  like  mad  or  drunk 

For  dame  Religion,  or  for  punk  ; 

Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 

Though  not  a  mAn  of  them  knetir  wherefore." 

An  ingenious  Italian,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  g^ye 
tills  character  of  the  Puritans :  **  That  the  common  peo- 
ple were  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  the  nation  ;  for  here 
the  very  women  and  shopkeepers  were  better  able  to  judge 
of  predestination,  and  what  laws  were  fit  to  be  made  con- 
cfrning  church  goyemment,  and  what  were  fit  to  be  obeyed 
dt  demolished  ;  that  they  were  more  able  (or  at  least 
tlMNight  so)  to  raise  and  determine  perplexed  cases  of  con- 
abienoe  than  the  most  learned  colleges  in  Italy ;  that  men 
tff  dightest  learning,  or  at  least  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
omnmon  people,  were  mad  for  a  new,  or  a  super,  or  a 
re-reformation  of  religion.  And  in  this  they  appeared  like 
that  man  who  would  never  cease  to  whet  and  whet  his 
knife  till  there  was  no  steel  left  to  make  it  useful." — 
Hooker's  Life,  by  Walton. 

The  Dissenters,  many  of  whom  before  the  war  had  got 
into  parish  churches,  preached  the  people  into  rebellion, 
incited  them  to  take  ai*ms  and  fight  the  Lord's  battles,  and 
destroy  the  Amalekites  root  and  branch,  hip  and  thigh, 
and  to  root  out  the  wicked  from  the  earth.  TYvft^  t«A^ 
the  peojile  that  they  should  bind  their  Ving«  m  Otrnxi^) 
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and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron ;  and  one  of  them 
(Diirnan  at  Sandwich)  prayed  to  God  "  that  the  King 
might  be  brought  to  Parliament  in  chains  of  iron.**  It 
has  been  fully  made  out  that  many  indiyiduals  "were  drawn 
into  the  war  by  the  direful  imprecations  pronounced  from 
the  pulpit  by  seditious  preachers.  Dr  South  mentions  he 
had  it  from  the  mouth  of  Axtell»  one  of  the  regicides, 
"  that  he,  with  many  more,  went  into  that  execrable  war, 
with  such  a  controlling  horror  upon  their  spirits  from 
those  public  sermons,  especially  of  Brookes  and  Calamy> 
that  they  verily  believed  they  should  have  been  accursed 
by  God  for  ever,  if  they  had  not  acted  their  part  in  that 
dismal  tragedy.**  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  wonderM 
that  Cromwell  should  have  found  himself  in  the  predica- 
ment which  he  himself  described  when  he  said,  **  I  know 
what  I  would  not  have,  but  I  do  not  know  what  I  would 
have.** 


Note  D,  p.  136. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  character  of  Lord 
Falkland,  will  form  an  apology  for  inserting  the  following 
anecdote,  already  so  well  known  to  all  who  have  perused 
the  annals  of  the  Civil  War. 

Whilst  he  was  with  the  King  at  Oxford,  his  Majesty 
went  one  day  to  see  the  public  library,  w^here  he  was 
showed,  among  other  books,  a  Virgil,  nobly  jninted* 
exquisitely  bound.  The  Lord  Falkland,  to  divert  the 
King,  would  have  his  Majesty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortuoe 
by  the  Sortes  Virgillanse,  an  usual  kind  of  divination  in 
ages  past,  made  by  opening  a  Virgil.  The  King  opening 
the  book,  the  passage  which  happened  to  come  up  was 
that  part  of  Dldo*s  imprecation  against  iEneas,  iv.  615» 
&c. 

**  At,  hello  audacis  populi  vexatus  et  armis, 
Finibus  exton'is,  complexu  avolsus  luli, 
Auxilium  imploret,  videatque  indigna  suorum 
Funera :  nee  quum  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniquce 
Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatur, 
Sed  cadat  ante  diem  mediaque  inhumatus  arena.*' 
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Which  is  thus  translated  by  Dryden  : 

**  Oppressed  with'  munbers  in  the  unequal  field. 
His  men  discouraged,  and  himself  expell'd, 
r  '  '  Xiet  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  subjects  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  £iite  lament  in  vain ; 
And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace ; 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command. 
But  fall  untimely  by  some  hostile  band. 
And  lie  unburied  on  the  barrel  sand  !" 

King  Charles  seeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  th« 
%Ayrd  Falkland,  who  observed  it,  would  likewise  try  his 
own  fortune  in  the  same  manner ;  hoping  he  might  fall 
apmi  some  passage  that  could  hare  no  relation  to  his  case, 
and  thereby  divert  the  King's  thoughts  from  any  impres- 
sion the  other  might  make  upon  him :  but  the  place  L<Mrd 
FUkland  stumbled  upon  was  yet  more  suited  to  his  destiny 
than  the  other  had  been  to  the  King's ;  being  the  follow- 
ing expressions  of  Evander  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his 
•on  Pyias,  Mn.  x\.  152. 

**  Kon  haec,  O  Falla  !  dederas  promissa  petenti, 
Cautius  ut  saevo  velles  te  credere  martf. 
Hand  ignarus  eram  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
£t  prsedulce  decus  primo  certamine  posset. 
Frimitiae  juvenis  miseree !  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  rudimenta  !'* 

Of  which  Dryden  has  given  us  the  following  transla- 
tion : — 

«*  Oh,  Pallas!  thou  hast  fail'd  thy  plighted  word 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword ; 
I  wwrn'd  thee,  but  in  vain ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  fiEu*, 
Young  as  thou  wert,  in  danger's  race  to  war. 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Frelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come  !*' 

2  C2 
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Nan  £,  p.  264. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  historians,  that  the  fl  ight  of  tlw 
King  from  Hampton  Court  was  contrived  by  cS-omweB, 
when  he  found  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  r»> 
conciling  Charles  to  the  army  on  the  terms  which  Irvtoa 
had  suggested.  Mrs  Hutchinson  endeavours  to  protect 
the  character  of  both  these  officers  against  the  charge,  to 
which  their  conduct  appears  to  have  exposed  them,  that 
they  meant  to  aggrandize  themselves  and  families  at  the 
expense  of  the  cause  for  which  they  had  engaged ;  bat 
she  says  nothing  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  King's  in- 
tention to  withdraw  from  his  palace.  '<  To  speak  tbe 
truth  of  all,  Cromwell  was  at  that  time  so  incormptiiil^ 
faithful  to  his  trust,  and  to  the  people's  interest,  that  ha 
could  not  be  drawn  in  to  practise  even  hb  own  usual  aaA 
natural  dissimulations  on  this  occasion.*'  This  testimo- 
nial is  of  some  value,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  honesty  ti 
the  Lieutenant- General's  intentions  in  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Charles  at  Hampton  Court.  But  it  leavef 
untouched  the  other  point,  not  less  important  to  the  sin* 
cerity  of  his  views,  which  relates  to  the  secret  iustigatioai 
which  induced  his  Majesty  to  become  a  voluntary  pri- 
soner in  Carisbrooke  Castle. 

The  following  statement  conveys  the  opinion  of  Leird 
Clarendon  on  this  head ;  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  immediately  after  the  event,  and  before  the  death 
of  the  King,  it  may  be  regarded  as  conveying  the  impfes- 
sion  which  was  made  among  the  royalists  at  the  time. 
Alluding  to  the  turbulent  conduct  of  the  Agitators  and 
Levellers,  he  says, 

"  You  must  understand  this  dislike  of  theirs  against 
those  proceedings,  was  not  out  of  any  good  affection  Uh 
wards  the  King,  but  only  having  engaged  their  creatures 
long  since  to  intend  his  ruin,  and  that  rabble  having,  as 
they  thought,  a  fit  opportunity  to  set  about  it,  b^^  upon 
a  sudden  to  strive  so  furiously,  that  they  almost  spoiled  all. 
So  that  the  grand  steersmen  of  the  plot  were  neceasitaited, 
j'n  regard  they  saw  the  constitutions  of  the  people  w«ald 
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not  bear  so  open  and  hurried  a  coarse  against  their  King» 
to  take  them  off  with  might  and  main.    And  hereby  they 
toolc  occasion  to  communicate  coimsels  with  such  in  the 
army,  whose  hearts  were  truly  loyal,  to  act  imder  most 
specious  pretences,  to  ingratiate  themselves,  obtain  credit 
and  confidence,  and  obscure  their  design  ;  which  must  be 
effected  another  way  with  subtility.    In  prosecution  here- 
of, all  friendship  was  pretended  towards  his  Migesty,  a 
firiendly  correspondence  held,  and  daily  intelligence  given 
him  of  all  that  was  done,  or  intended,  by  the  Agitators, 
and  the  guards  doubled  to  preserve  his  person  from  assas- 
ains :   And  all  this,  not  out  of  any  good-will,  (though  so 
pretended,)  but  only  in  order  to  their  design  to  strike  ter- 
ror to  bis  Migesty,  and  by  this  stratagem,  work  in  him 
a  willingness  to  remove  from  Hampton  Court  (as  a  place 
not  secure)  to  some  other  of  more  safety,  where  he  might 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  agitators,  and  parley  with  the 
Parliament  touching  the   settlement   of  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  partly  by  fright,  and  partly  by  feigned  friendship, 
seconded  with  high  promises,  they  prevailed  so  far  upon 
the  good  King  and  his  friends  that  were  about  him,  to 
make  a  pretended  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  and  com- 
mit himself  to  their  mercy  under  the  power  of  Hammond. 
So  that  they  are  now  arrived  to  the  height  of  their  wishes, 
having  by  these  sleights  withdrawn  him  from  Hampton 
Court,  that  place  where  they  perceived  him  to  be  so  eyed 
and  adored  by  his  people ;  and  where  he  was  courted  and 
looked  upon  as  stepping  into  the  throne  again  at  West- 
minster ;  and  where  it  had  been  impossible  to  have  kept 
him  long  from  the  rescue  of  a  popular  insurrection,  and 
alt<^ther  dangerous  to  have  used  any  extremity  towards 
him.     But  now,  having  him  cooped  up  thus,  as  it  were 
out  of  the  world,  what  the  consequence  will  be  any  man 
may  collect,  that  is  neither  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet." — Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.    Appendix, 
p.  xliii. 

Note  F,  p.  SOL 

The  connexion  of  Cromwell  with  the  L«ye\\eT*  V^ 
never  been  clearly  discovered.   There  is  no  doubt  lL\\K\.Aiii\\v 
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he  and  Ireton  encouraged  them  to  a  certain  extent,  mHnf 
same  principle  that  they  countenanced  the  Agitators  •  and 
it  is  equally  certidn,  that  both  these  classes  of  men  sus- 
pected the  views  of  Oliver,  and  became  his  enemies.  Mrs 
Hutchinson  (vol.  ii.  p.   129)  says,   that  the  I/erdlen' 
"  were  they  who  first  began  to  discover  the  ambition  of 
Lieutenant- General  Cromwell  and  his  idolators,  and  t»' 
suspect  and  dislike  it.   About  this  time  he  was  sent  down, 
aiW  his  victory  in  Wales,  to  encounter  Hamilton  in  the 
north.     When  he  went  down,  the  chiefe  of  these  Levd- 
lers,  following  him  out  of  the  towne  to  take  their  leaves  of 
him,  received  secret  professions  from  him  of  a  spirit  bent' 
to  pursue  the  same  just  and  honest  things  that  they  ded- 
red;  and  they  went  away  with  great  satisfaetion,  till  tbey 
heard  that  a  coachful  of  Presbyterian  priests,  coming  after 
them,  went  away  no  lesse  pleased :  by  which  it  was  ap- 
parent that  he  dissembled  with  one  or  the  other,  and  by 
so  doing  lost  his  credit  with  both." 

The  following  paper  expresses  so  closely  the  sentiments 
of  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  sus- 
pect that  the  hand  of  the  latter  was  employed  in  drawing 
it  up. 

An  Agreement  of  the  People  fir  a  firm  and  present  Peace, 
upon  grounds  of  Common  Bight  and  Freedom  /  and  as  H 
was  proposed  by  the  Agents  of  the  Five  Regiments  of 
Horse,  and  since  hy  the  General  Approbation  of  As 
Army,  offered  to  the  Joint  Concurrence  of  aU  the  Fre^ 
Commons  of  England, 

Having  by  our  late  labours  and  hazards  made  it  appeir 
to  the  world  at  how  high  a  rate  we  value  our  just  ireedomt 
and  God  having  so  far  owned  our  cause  as  to  deliver  thf 
enemies  thereof  into  our  hands  :  We  do  now  hold  ourselves 
bound,  in  mutual  duty  to  each  other,  to  take  the  best  caif 
we  can  for  the  future,  to  avoid  both  the  danger  of  return- 
ing into  a  slavish  condition,  and  the  chargeable  remedy  of 
another  war ;  for,  as  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  many 
of  our  countreymen  would  have  opposed  us  in  this  quar- 
rel, if  they  had  understood  their  own  good ;  so  may  we 
aafely  promise  to  ourselves,  that  when  our  conunon  righ^ 
and  Jibertles  shall  be  cleared,  WVc  ^iideavours  will  be 
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disappointed  that  teek  to  make  themselves  our  masters  : 
since,  therefore,  our  former  oppressions,  and  scarce  yet 
ended  troubles,  have  been  occasioned  either  by  vrant  of 
frequent  national  meetings  in  council,  or  by  rendering 
those  meetings  ineffectual :  We  are  fully  agreed  and  re- 
solved to  provide,  that  hereafter  our  representatives  bo 
neither  left  to  an  uncertainty  for  the  time,  nor  made  use- 
less to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  intended  :  In  order 
-vrhereunto  we  declare,  ^ 

1st,  That  the  people  of  England  being  at  thb  day  very 
unequally  distributed,  by  counties,  cities,  and  burroughs, 
£or  the  election  of  their  deputies  in  Parliament,  ought  to 
be  more  indifferently  proportioned  according  to  the  num-> . 
ber  of  the  inhabitants.  The  circumstances  whereof,  for 
number,  place,  and  manner,  are  to  be  set  down  before  the 
end  of  this  present  parliament. 

Sd,  That,  to  prevent  the  many  inconveniences  appa^- 
rently  arising  from  the  long  continuuice  of  the  same  per- 
sons in  authority,  this  present  parliament  be  dissolved 
upon  the  last  day  of  September,  which  shall  be  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1648. 

3d,  That  the  people  do  of  course  chuse  themselves  a 
parliament  once  in  two  years,  viz.  upon  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  every  second  March,  after  the  manner  as  shall  be 
prescribed  before  the  end  of  this  parliament,  to  b^n  to 
sit  upon  the  first  Thursday  in  April  following,  at  West- 
minster, or  such  other  place  as  shall  be  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  preceding  representatives ;  and  to 
continue  till  the  last  of  September  then  next  ensuing,  and 
no  longer. 

4th,  That  the  power  of  this,  and  all  future  representa- 
tives of  this  nation,  is  inferior  only  to  theirs  who  chuse 
them  and  doth  extend,  without  the  consent  or  concurrence 
of  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  ithe  enacting,  altering, 
and  repealing  of  laws  ;  to  the  erecting  and  abolishing  of 
offices  and  courts ;  to  the  appointing,  removing,  and  calling 
to  account  magistrates  and  officers  of  all  degrees ;  to  the 
making  war  and  peace  ;  to  the  treating  with  forraign 
states,  and  generally  to  whatsoever  is  not  expressly  or 
implyedly  reserved  by  tlie  represente<l  to  themRelv«a,'wVv\t>\ 
are  as  followpth  : 
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1.  That  matters  of  religioa  and  the  ways  of  God% 
worship  are  not  at  all  intnuted  by  us  to  any  humaa 
power,  because  therein  we  cannot  remit  or  exceed  a  tittle 
of  wliat  our  consciences  dictate  to  be  the  minde  of  God 
without  wilful  sin  ;  nererthelesse  the  publicke  way  of  in- 
structing the  nation  (so  it  be  not  compulaiye)  is  referred 
to  their  discretion. 

2.  That  the  matter  of  impressing  and  constraining  smj 
of  us  to  serve  in  the  wars,  is  against  oor  freedom,  and 
tiberefore  we  do  not  allow  it  in  our  representatives ;  the 
rather,  because  money  (the  sinews  of  war)  being  always 
at  their  disposal,  they  can  never  want  numbers  of  men 
apt  enough  to  engage  in  any  Just  cause. 

3.  That  after  the  dissolution  of  this  present  parllameB^ 
no  person  be  at  any  time  questioned  for  any  thing  said  «r 
done  in  reference  to  the  late  publicke  differences,  other- 
wise than  in  execution  of  the  judgments  of  the  present 
representatives  or  House  of  Commims. 

4.  That  in  all  laws  made,  or  to  be  made,  every  persen 
may  be  bound  alike  ;  and  that  no  tenure,  estate,  chartcTi 
degree,  birth,  or  place,  do  confer  any  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  legal  proceedings,  whereunto  others  are 
subjected. 

5.  That  as  the  laws  ought  to  be  equal,  so  they  must  be 
good,  and  not  evidently  destructive  to  the  safety  and  wcD- 
being  of  the  people. 

These  things  we  declare  to  be  our  native  rights ;  sad 
therefore  are  agreed  and  resolved  to  maintain  them  wttk 
our  utmost  possibilities  against  all  opposition  whatsoever, 
being  compelled  thereunto  not  only  by  the  examples  ti 
our  ancestors,  whose  blood  was  often  spilt  in  vain  for  the 
recovery  of  their  freedoms,  suffering  themselves,  throogfc 
fraudulent  accommodations,  to  be  still  deluded  of  the  fkvtt 
of  their  victories ;  but  also  by  our  own  woeful  experience 
who,  having  long  expected,  and  dearly  earned,  the  ests* 
blishment  of  these  certain  rules  of  government,  are  yet 
made  to  depend,  for  the  settlement  of  our  peace  and  firee* 
dom,  upon  Him  that  intended  our  bondage,  and  broogbt 
a  cruel  war  upon  us. 
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Note  G,  p.  30a 

The  Waebamt  fob  Beheading  Charles  Ist. 

At  the  high  Co*rt  of  Justice  for  the  tryinge 
and  judglnge  of  Charles  Steuart,  King  of  England, 
January  29th,  Anno  Dom.  1648. 

Whereas,  Charles  Steuart,  Kinge  of  England,  is  and 
standeth  convicted,  attaynted,  and  condemned  of  High 
Treason,  and  other  high  crymes.  And  sentence,  uppon 
Saturday  last,  was  pronounced  against  him  by  this  Co^t, 
to  be  putt  to  death,  by  the  sereringe  of  his  head  from  his 
body.  Of  wch  sentence,  executon  remayneth  to  be  done. 
These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  see  the  said 
sentence  executed,  in  the  open  Streete,  before  Mliitehall, 
uppon  the  morrowe,  being  the  Thirtieth  day  of  this  in- 
Btante  moneth  of  January,  betweene  the  hours  of  Tenn  in 
the  morning,  and  Fire  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
-w^  full  effect.  And  for  soe  doing,  this  shall  be  yo'  suf- 
ficient warrant.  And  these  are  to  require  All  Officers 
and  Souldiers,  and  other  the  good  people  of  this  Nation  of 
England,  to  be  assistinge  imto  you  in  this  service.  Given 
under  o'  Hands  and  Seales. 

To  Collonell  Francis  Hacker,  Collonell  Huncks, 

and  Lieutenant- Collonell  Phayre,  and  to  every  of  them. 

[Seals.]  [Seals.]  [Seals.] 


Jo.  Bradshawe, 
Tho.  Grey, 
O.  CromweU, 
Edw.  Whalley, 
M.  Livesey, 
John  Okey, 
J.  Davers, 
Jo.  Bourchier, 
H.  Ireton, 


Har.  Waller, 
John  Blakiston, 
J.  Hutchinson, 
Willi.  Goff, 
Tho.  Pride, 
Pe.  Temple, 
T.  Harrison, 
J.  Hewson, 
Hen.  Smyth, 


Tho.  Mauleverer,  Per.  Pelham, 


Ri.  Deane, 
Robert  Tichbome, 
H.  Edwardes, 
Daniel  Blagrave, 
Owen  Rowe, 
Willm.  Perfoy, 
Ad.  Scrope, 
James  Temple, 
A.  Garland, 
Edm.  Ludlo^e, 
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[Seals.]  [Seals.]  [Seals.] 

Henry  IVIai'ten,      Tho.  Uorton,  Tho.  Challoner, 

Vin**  Potter,  J.  Jones,  Tho.  Wogan, 

Wm.  Constable,     John  Frenne,  John  Venne, 

Rich.  Ingoldesby,  Gilbt.  Milllngton,  Gregory  Clement, 

Will.  Cawley,         G.  Ffleetwood,  Jo.  Downes, 

Jo.  Barkstead,        J.  Alured,  Tho.  Wayte> 

Isaa.  Ewer,  Robt.  Lilbume,  Tho.  Scott, 

John  Dixwell,        Will.  Say,  Jo.  Carew, 

Valentine  Wauton,  Anth.  Stapley,  Miles  Corbet. 
Symon  Mayne,       Gre.  Norton, 

A  most  accurate  fac-simile  of  this  warrant  was  engra- 
ved by  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  on  a  large  sheet,  in 
1750. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Extending  from  ttie  Execution  of  Charles^  to  the 
StijugcUion  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell. 

The  execution  of  the  King  struck  with  amaze- 
ment the  whole  people  of  England.  The  royal- 
ists had  not  permitted  themselves  to  believe  that 
the  republicans  were  in  earnest,  or  that  the  for- 
malities of  a  trial  were  intended  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  compel  Charles  to  submit  to 
their  terms,  and  to  relinquish  all  such  parts  of 
the  prerogative  as  appeared  inconsistent  with 
their  more  enlarged  notions  of  freedom.  But 
the  event  which  marked  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
removed  all  doubts  as  to  the  future  views  of  the 
military  faction,  by  whom  it  was  brought  to 

Eass.  It  was  now  manifest  that  Cromwell  and 
is  confederates  had  resolved,  not  only  to  take 
away  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  but  also  to  abo- 
lish monarchy  in  the  nation,  and  to  substitute 
in  its  place  a  form  of  government  which  should 
admit  neither  King  nor  House  of  Pe^x^. 

VOL,  IL  A 
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An  attempt  was  made,  meanwhile,  to  recrnit 
tlu^  ranks  of  Parliament,  by  filling  up  some  of  the 
vacant  seats  by  new  elections,  and  by  receiviBgj 
on  certain  conditions,  a  few  of  the  excluded  mem- 
bers.  The  Lords  likewise  met,  and  on  the  6th  of 
February  proceeded  to  business ;  but  the  Com- 
mons, mindful  of  their  secession  during  the  trial 
of  his  Majesty,  refused  to  recognise  them,  and 
took  no  notice  of  some  bills  which  were  sent 
do\^^  for  their  consideration.     In  a  few  dayt 
afterwards,  they  passed  a  resolution  to  make  no 
more  addresses  to  the  Peers,  nor  to  receive  any 
from  them  ;  and  finally,  that  as  the  existence  of 
ivn  Upper  House  was  useless  and  dangerous,  it 
ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished.     About  the 
same  time  they  voted  the  extinction  of  monarchi- 
cal government  in  England ;  declaring  it  high 
treason  to  proclaim,  or  any  otherwise  to  acknow* 
ledge,  Chai'les  Stuart,  commonly  called  Prince 
of  Wales.     In  pursuance  of  the  same  object, 
they  issued  orders  to  engrave  a  new  Great  Seal, 
on  which  was  represented  their  own  assembly 
in  the  act  of  deliberation,  and  the  following  le- 
gend inscribed,  <<  On  the  first  year  of  free- 
dom BY  GoD*S  BLESSING  RESTORED,  1648."   The 

statues  of  his  late  Majesty,  too,  at  St  Paul's 
and  the  Royal  Exchange,  were  thrown  down 
by  directions  from  Parliament ;  and  on  the  pe- 
destal which  supported  the  latter  was  written, 
"  Exit  Tyrannus,  Regui^i  Ultimus — the  tt^ 
ranti  the  last  of  the  Kings,  is  gone" 

To  conduct  the  administration  of  afFairt,  a 
Council  of  State  was  nominated,  consisting  of 
forty-one  members,  among  whom  were  Faimx, 
Cromwelif  Bradshaw,  St  Jobn^  and  the  yoimger 
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Vane.  Upon  this  body  deyolved  the  duties 
which  formerly  attached  to  the  crown  and  its 
ministers  in  the  two  Houses.  They  received  all 
addresses  on  national  concerns ;  gave  orders  to 

Sinerals,  admirals,  and  all  others  employed  in 
e  public  service ;  received  and  answered  let* 
tera  from  foreign  governments;  executed  the 
laws  against  criminals  and  o£Penders ;  and  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  all  such  questions  as  re- 
spected matters  of  finance,  the  expediency  of 
peace  or  of  war,  and  the  enactment  of  statutes 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  infuit  commonwealth* 
As  this  power  was  acknowledged  to  come  from 
the  people,  so  did  the  Council  of  State  profess 
their  intuition  of  restoring  it  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  whenever  they  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  settling  the  republic  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  public  mind  had  long  been  distracted  by 
theories  of  government,  as  well  as  by  theologi- 
cal speculations,  of  which  the  main  object  was 
to  subvert  every  ancient  institution,  and  to  re- 
concile the  nation  to  a  complete  change  in  all 
the  wonted  forms  of  church  and  state.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  rage  for  innovation  among  a 
certain  class  of  politicians,  that  the  Parliament- 
ary leaders  had  no  sooner  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  direction  of  affairs,  tlian  they  found 
that  the  great  breach  in  the  constitution  to  which 
they  had  given  countenance,  was  about  to  admit  a 
host  of  radical  reformers,  determined  to  achieve 
alterations  still  more  alarming.  The  fanatics 
who  had  sprung  up  in  the  army,  and  whose 
principles,  now  eng^fled  upon  those  of  tbft  W 
Tellers,  annoonced  an  immediate  xetunv  Vi  ^^ 
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state  of  equality  in  which  the  humaii  race  ori- 
ginally existed,  framed  a  remonstrance,  and  seni 
it  by  the  hands  of  five  agitators  to  the  Creneral 
and  council  of  war.  Although  in  this  step  they 
did  no  more  tlian  follow  the  example  which  had 
been  set  to  them  by  those  whom  they  now  ad* 
dressed,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  check,  by 
«n  unusual  severity,  a  practice  so  inconsistent 
with  military  subordination.  Lockier,  an  indi- 
vidual, who  belonged  to  a  troop  which  refused  to 
march  without  paymentof  arrears,  was  condemn- 
ed to  be  shot.  The  sentence  was  executed  in  a 
yard  near  St  Paul*s ;  but  this  punishment  was  so 
far  from  quelling  the  mutinous  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  soldiers,  that  the  funeral  was 
Attended  by  more  than  a  thousand  of  them,  ac- 
companied by  five  times  that  number  of  citizens, 
men  and  women,  who  wore  in  their  hats  rib- 
bons of  a  black  and  sea-green  colour,'indicative, 
it  was  said,  of  an  approaching  storm.^ 


*  In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  the  **  Army's  Martyr,  or  a 
more  full  Relation  of  the  Barbarous  and  Illegal  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  Martial  at  Whitehall,  upon  Mr  Robert 
LfOckier,"  there  is  the  following  notice :  "  At  length  the 
General  and  Lieutenant- General  came  very  furiously, 
Weathing  forth  nothing  but  death  to  them  all.  But  Oh ! 
how  bloody  and  red  did  Cromwell  look !  And  the  Gene- 
ral told  them  that  they  should  be  hanged  all,  and  that  they 
did  deserve  to  be  hanged  presently  in  the  court.**  "  An- 
other went  to  Colonel  Whalley  in  behalf  of  this  Innocent, 
and  found  him  come  lately  out  of  bed  in  his  skie-eolour 
satten  waistcoat,  biced  with  silver  lace,  and  his  pantophles 
dawbed  with  silver  lace,  and  did  present  a  petition  to  his 
Honour,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  remember  mercy  to 
this  poor  gentleman,  and  mitigate  the  sentence  to  any 
Other  puoitthment,  80  aa  it  ^pr«R  iiot  to  the  taking  away  ef 
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A  more  ftnnidaUeiiimiRitodon  took  plaee  at 
fiftiibiiryy  imdfir  Gapteiii  Thompton*  who,  at  tho 
bead  df  senwal  himdrod  iii0ii»  pablidied  a  mt^ 
niiisato^  ealled,  <<  Bogiand's  Standard  Adnm- 
6b^"  and  iinritad  iba  diiooDtented  ngimenta  to 
miite  with  him  agatmt  the  tyranny  <n  the  mili» 
tarj  council.  He  was  attadked  md  hia  follow^ 
em  dtspenied  before  the  motinoaa  troopa  coidd 
join ;  bnt  aa  a  large  body  of  hone  waa  proceed-* 
ing  from  SaUabnry  to  Bnrford,  it  waa  deemed 
expedient  that  the  Lord  General  and  Oromwdl 
ahonld  take  Ab  field,.to  prerent  the  farthm  iuft 
o-eaae  of  disaffection.  Having  in  one  day  ao* 
complished  a  march  of  forty  milef ,  Ihey  found 
themaelrea^  towards  eTening^  in  the  neighboms 
hood  of  the  insurgent  cavalry;  bnt  beii^  im^ 
willing  to  put  them  down  by  strength  of  hand, 
they  began  by  trying  the  effect  of  negotiation 
with  ll^ir  leaders.  The  terms  pn^^Med  by 
Fairfox,  and  the  speedy  redress  of  all  grievances 
which  they  were  led  to  expect,  induced  the  sol« 
diers  to  ddiberate ;  who,  in  the  meantime,  so  far 
rriaxed  thmr  usual  vigilance,  as  to  allow  th^ 
horses  to  feed  in  theadjoining  pastures,  and  even 
to  lay  aside  their  arms  and  go  to  bed.  In  the 
night  Cromwell  forced  his  way  into  the  town 
with  two  thousand  men,  while  be  directed  Go« 
lonel  Reynolds  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives,  by  taking  possession  of  the  <mposite 
entrance.  The  snrprise  was  attended  wiui  com- 
plete success. '  Four  hundred  were  tak^i  pri« 

his  life.     Bat,' alter  many  ihiiiss  p«Med  between  lihcm^ 
heMMf '  Huut  if  It  lay  in  his  pow«r  to  «Kve1ilm,\A'WQ'q^^ 
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soners,  of  whom  three,  an  officer  and  two  (ior« 
porals,  suffered  death ;  the  rest  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  respective  regiments. 

The  events  now  mentioned  gave  rise  to  a 
literary  warfare,  which  was  carried  on  wijdi 
great  spirit  by  the  enemies  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  the  <<  Hunting  of 
the  Foxes,"  the  reasoning  formerly  used  by  tiie 
officers  against  the  Parliament,  is  employed  by 
the  agitators  with  considerable  effect  against 
the  Council  of  State,  who  had  announced  their 
determination  not  to  listen  to  petitions  from  the 
army.  They  quote  the  declarations  suggested 
by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  in  which  the  military 
leaders  told  the  two  Houses  that  they  were  not 
mercenary  troops  hired  to  serve  any  arbitrary 
power  of  a  State,  but  were  called  fortn  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  and  the  people^s  just  rights 
and  liberties ;  and  therefore,  that  they  would  not 
disband  until  their  complaints  had  been  listened 
to  in  Parliament,  and  their  just  demands  complied 
with  to  the  fullest  extent.  They  conclude,  ac- 
cordingly, that  <<  to  be  denied  the  right  of  addreM 
by  way  of  petition  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  be 
tortured,  enslaved,  and  oppressed,  and  not  suffer- 
ed to  complain,  but  to  be  tormented  and  abused 
for  complaining,  is  the  highest  cruelty,  villainy, 
and  slavery  that  can  be  imagined — even  tjrranny 
at  the  height — and  therefore  to  be  oppi^sed  by 
the  soldiery.  O  Cromwell !  O  Ireton  I  how 
hath  a  little  time  and  success  changed  the  honest 
shape  of  so  many  officers  I  Who  then  would 
have  thought  the  council  would  have  moved 
for  an  act  to  put  men  to  death  for  petitioning  ? 
Who  would  have  thougbt  tobave  «een  soldieFi» 
condemned  by  their  orders  Xo  tA^  ^^  ^fiowx 
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f&ves  towards  their  borsoa'  tails,  to  liave  their 
swords  broken  over  their  heads,  and  be  caeliier- 
ed;  and  that  for  petitioning,  and  claiming  their 
ju-it  right  and  title  to  the  same?  We  were  before 
ruled  hy  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  now  by 
a  General,  a  court  martial,  and  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and,  we  pray  you,  what  is  the  difference  ? 
The  oldKing'a  person,  nn<l  the  oldLords,  are  biit 
removed,  and  a  now  King  and  new  Lords,  with 
the  Commons,  are  in  one  house  ;  and  ho  under  a 
more  absolute monarcliy  than  before.  Wehava 
not  the  change  of  a  klngdoiu  into  a  common- 
wealth; we  are  only  under  the  old  cheat,  the 
trausmntation  of  names,  but  witli  the  addition 
of  new  tyrannies  to  the  old.  For  tlie  casting  out 
of  one  unclean  spirit,  they  have  brought  with 
them  in  his  stead  seven  otlier  nndenn  sjtirits, 
more  wicked  than  tlio  former,  and  they  have 
entered  in  and  dwell  there  ;  and  the  last  end  of 
this  commonwealth  is  worge  than  the  first.  Was 
there  ever  a  generation  of  men  so  apostate,  so 
false,  and  so  perjured  as  these  P  Did  ever  men 
pretend  a  higher  degree  of  holiness,  religion, 
and  zeal  to  God  and  their  country,  tlian  these  P 
These  preach,  these  fast,  these  pray,  these  liave 
nothing  more  frequent  than  Uie  sent«nces  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
Christ,  in  their  months.  You  shall  scarce  speak 
to  Cromwell  about  any  thing,  but  he  will  lay 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  elevate  his  eyes,  and  call 
God  to  record;  he  will  weep,  howl,  and  repent, 
even  while  te  doth  smite  you  under  the  fifth 
rib.  Captain  Joyce  and  Captain  Venvoiv  '^■a. 
teU  yoii  suScient  stories  to  tnat  ^lur^wi"* 

'  Tbv  Huntiag  oC  the  FoiMS  ftonx  ISevr-TftosVft,  w^*- 
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But  the  nShira  of  Ireland  had  appeared  of  lo 
much  importance  to  the  Parliament  and  Ooim- 
cil  of  State,  that  one  of  their  first  measures  was 
to  appoint  Cromwell  to  the  military  command 
of  that  country.  The  name  of  this  distinguish* 
ed  general  was  first  mentioned  at  the  former 
Board,  and  hy  them  recommended  to  the  House; 
hy  hoth  of  whom  he  was  nnanimonsly  elected 
to  conduct  the  war  against  the  royalists  in  that 
island,  as  well  as  to  take  revenge  on  the  Catholics 
for  the  cruelties  committed  by  them  in  the  pro» 
gress  of  their  rebellion.  It  is  smd,  that  when 
Oliver  presented  himself  in  Parliament  to  ace^ 
his  new  office,  he  affected  surprise  at  the  nomina- 
tion, and  made  his  acknowledgments  with  mndli 
hesitation  and  perplexity.  He  said  something, 
as  usual,  about  his  great  unworthiness,  and  even 
of  his  inability  to  undertake  so  weighty  a 
charge ;  but,  with  an  amiable  inconsistency,  d 
which  he  was  perhaps  altogether  unconscious, 
he  professed  "  that  the  difficulty  which  ap« 
peared  in  the  expedition,  was  his  chief  motive 
for  engaging  in  it  ;**  and  that  though  he  eould 
hardly  expect  to  prevail  over  the  rebels,  he 
hoped,  nevertheless,  to  preserve  to  the  Com- 
monwealth some  footing  in  that  kingdom.  Dr 
Lingard  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Whitelodce 

Triplcnv  Heaths  to  Whitehall,  by  five  flnuOl  Betf  1m,  latt 
of  the  Armie ;  Or,  the  Grandee  DeeeiTers  tmniMkud,  that 
you  may  know  them.  Directed  to  all  the  Fr«e  Coo* 
mons  of  England,  but  in  especial  to  all  that  have  and  are 
still  engaged  in  the  Military  Service  of  the  Common- 
wealth. By  Robert  Ward,  Thomas  Watson,  Simeon 
Graunt,  George  Jellis,  and  William  Snwyer,  Utle  Men* 
H^rs  o£  the  Army,    (^1^9.) 
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and  the  Journals,  that  when  the  appointment 
was  ofiered  to  CromweU,  he  hesitateo,  and  re- 
quested that  two  officers  from  each  corps  might 
meet  him  at  Whitehall^  and  seek  the  Lord  in 
prayer.  After  a  dehiy  of  two  weeks,  he  oon- 
dflsoended  to  submit  his  shoulders  to  the  bur- 
den, because  he  had  learned  it  was  the  will  of 
HeaTon.* 

Although  no  roan  had  greater  confidence  than 
Crbmwell  in  his  own  tiUents  and  a  good  cause, 
yet  he  thought  it  unwise  to  hazard  his  repnta- 
<tion,  withont  securing  adequate  means  or  suc- 
cess. He  demanded  from  the  Parliament  twelre 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  selected  by  himself 
£rom  those  veterans  whom  he  had  taught  to  con- 
quer every  en^n  v ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  ammunition ;  and  a  military  chest  con- 
taining L.100,000  in  ready  money.  He  recei- 
ved, in  the  name  of  outfit,  L.3000 ;  ten  pounds 
-a-day  as  Creneral  while  he  remained  in  £ogland ; 
and  L.2000  per  quarter  in  Ireland,  besides  his 
pay  as  lord-lieutenant.f 

Being  thus  furnished  with  the  carnal  weapons 
which  he  required  in  the  character  of  a  soldier, 
he  next  applied  for  the  spiritual  armour  which 
became  him  in  the  quality  of  a  saint.  For  this 
puipose,  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  he  assem- 
bled his  friends  at  Whitehall,  where  three  mi- 
nisters invoked  a  blessing  on  his  banners,  as 
about  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord  against  the 
blinded  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  These 
functionaries  were  succeeded  by  three  officers, 

•  Vol.  xi.  p.  31. 

t  CouDcU  Book,  July  12.  No.  10. 
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Goff,  Harrison,  and  Cromwell  himself^  who  ex- 
pounded the  Scriptures  <<  excellently  well,  and 
pertinently  to  the  occasion."  After  these  ou^ 
pourings,  the  Lieutenant- Greneral  mounted  hii 
carriage  drawn  by  six  horses ;  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  great  officers  of  state  and  of  the 
army  ;  his  life-guard,  consisting  of  eighty  young 
men,  all  of  quality,  and  sereralof  them  holding 
commissions  as  majors  and  colonels,  aurprised 
the  spectators  by  their  splendid  unifonns  and 
gallant  bearing ;  and  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis resounded,  as  he  drove  towards  Windsor, 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace  and  the 
clangor  of  military  music* 

The  reader  who  connects  tins  display  of  offi- 
cial pomp,  with  the  fact  that  Cromwell,  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  Charles,  had  taken  possessioi 
of  one  of  the  <<  King's  rich  beds  at  Whitehall,^ 
will  be  satisfied  that  the  spiritual  humility  whidi 
distinguished  the  future  Protector,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  trivial  matters  which  belonged  to 
his  outward  estate. 

Mr  Morrice,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Orrery,  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  Lientenaat- 
Generai,  which,  as  it  belongs  to  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  and  illustaratei  the 
policy  which  Oliver  delighted  to  pursue,  weeaut 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  narrative.  His  Lord- 
ship, we  are  told,  after  the  murder  of  the  Kin|^ 
gave  up  all  Ireland  for  lost,  and  retired  inte 
England,  to  a  small  estate  which  he  poeseeaed  it 
Somersetshire.  Resolving,  while  there,  to  at- 
tempt something  for  the  public  good,  he  applied, 
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tkroQgli  the  Ehrl  of  Warwidt^  for  a  jMWfport  to 
go  Veyond  mm^  that  he  might  recmit  hie  health 
at  the  waters  of  Spa  in  C^eraiany.  Hii  real  ob- 
ject WBt  to  obtain  a  commission  from  Charles 
the  Second,  colleet  what  money  and  troops  he 
coold  nuse  in  foreign  conntrieSy  and  retom  to 
Ireland  with  the  Tiew  of  making  a  last  effort  to 
assist  the  royalists  and  recover  nis  own  estates. 
He  had  already  reached  London  in  order  to 
proseente  his  seheme,  when  a  gentleman  bdoog^ 
ing  to  Oromwdl  came  to  his  lodgings,  to  let  him 
know  that  the  General,  his  roaster,  intended  to 
wait  npan  him,  if  he  knew  hut  the  hour  when 
he  would  be  at  leisure  to  receive  Mm.  Much 
surprised  at  this,  since  he  had  never  had  any 
acquuntaace  with  Cromwell,  nor  ever  exchan- 
ged a  word  with  him,  his  Loniship  told  the  gen-* 
tleman  he  presumed  he  was  mistaken,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
sent*  The  other  answered,  he  was  sent  to  Lord 
Broghil — at  that  time  the  title  of  Lord  Orrery 
— and  therefore  if  he  was  that  lord,  he  was  sent 
to  him  His  Lordship  finding,  therefore,  that 
there^was  no  mistake,  desired  the  messenger  to 
present  his  humble  service  to  the  Gtenertu,  and 
to  let  him  know  that  he  would  himself  wait  up- 
on him,  when  informed  of  his  convenience ;  upon 
which  the  gentleman  departed.  Lord  Broghil,  in 
the  meantime,  was  mightily  concerned  what  Oli- 
ver's business  with  him  should  be.  While  yet 
musing  on  the  subject,  Cromwell  came  to  him ; 
and,  aner  mutual  salutations,  told  him  he  had  a 
great  kindness  and  respect  for  his  Lordship,  and 
ttierefore  he  was  come  to  acquaint  him  ^i^ 
I     somethiujr  tb^  M  very  Ufarly  ooncem  \»3si> 
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and  to  g^ve  him  hid  advice  in  the  matter.  He 
then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  Council  of  State 
were  acquainted  with  his  designs ;  and  in  fact 
immediately  unfolded  all  his  Lordship's  secret 
projects.  He  assured  him,  at  the  same  tuoae, 
that  he  could  even  show  copies  of  his  letters  re- 
specting them ;  and  added,  that  the  Council  had 
ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  upon  hb 
arrival  in  town,  which  would  have  been  inune- 
diately  executed  had  not  he  himself  interposed 
in  his  behalf,  and  procured  some  time  to  confer 
with  him,  to  see  whether  he  might  not  be  drawn 
off  firom  his  purpose.  Upon  this,  being  suffi- 
ciently assured  that  he  was  discovered,  BroghU 
begged  his  Eixcellency's  pardon,  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness,  and  desired  to  be  advised  what 
to  do.  Cromwell  told  him  that  neither  he  nor 
the  Council  were  strangers  to  his  Lordship's  ac- 
tions in  the  Irish  war ;  and  therefore  the  sub- 
duing of  the  rebels  in  that  country  being  now 
left  to  his  care,  lie  had  obtained  leave  to  make 
an  offer  to  him,  that  if  he  would  serve  in 
the  wars  against  the  Irish,  he  should  have  a 
general  officer's  command,  and  should  have  no 
oaths  or  engagements  laid  upon  him,  nor  should 
be  obliged  to  fight  against  any  but  the  natives 
themselves.  Amazed  though  he  was  at  so  g^ 
ncrous  a  proposal,  Broghil  would  nevertheless 
at  first  have  excused  himself,  and  desired  some 
time  to  consider;  but  Cromwell  told  him  he 
must  resolve  presently,  because  the  Council, 
from  whom  he  came,  were  determined  to  send 
his  Lordship  to  the  Tower  as  soon  as  ever  he 
should  return  to  them,  in  case  this  offer  were  not 
accepted.  His  Lordshii^^^tudeatlY  agreed  to  the 
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propoted  tormt  engaging,  nnon  hui  word  and 
Aononr,  ikithfiilly  to  aauat  ma  fSxcellency  in  aub- 
dninff  die  Iriah  rebellion.  Upon  whichy  Crom- 
wdl  oriefly  deaired  him  to  haaten  down  to  Brig- 
toly  where  troopa  ahonld  be  immediately  aent 
to  him,  and  ahipa  ordered  to  effect  their  trana- 
portation  into  Ireland ;  adding,  tliat  he  himaelf 
would  ahordy  follow,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army. 

It  ia  well  known  that  Lord  Broghii  folfilled 
moat  hoBOoraUy  the  jpromiae  mm  in  the  dr- 
oumatancea  now  deacribed,  and  contributed  not 
a  little^  by  hia  important  aeryicea,  to  complete 
the  eonqneat  of  Ireland.  Nor  did  he  relinquiah, 
in  Ae  meanwhile,  hia  principlea  aa  a  royalist, 
but  waa  ready,  when  a  Atvourable  opportunity 
preaented  itself,  to  oo-opente  with  hia  frienda 
m  England  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Second.* 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1649,  Cromwell  reach- 
ed Dublin,  whence,  after  allowing  his  men  two 
weeks  to  prepare  for  the  fatigues  of  the  ap- 
proaching campaign,  he  proceeded  to  reduce 
Drogheda,  or  Tredagh,  as  it  was  then  called, 
g^nsoned  by  more  than  three  thousand  brave 
soldiers  under  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  an  officer  of 
great  courage  and  experience.  It  was  a  rule 
with  the  Parliamentary  General  to  spend  as 
little  time  as  possible  in  the  formalities  of  a 
siege,  but  to  storm  every  fortress  which  he  in- 
yested,  aa  soon  as  a  practicable  breach  could  be 
effected  in   its  walls.     He  pursued  the  same 

•  Morrice's  Life  of  Lord  Orrery,  p,  9.    0\\n«  exwu, 
w«U«iid  hU  Timet,  p.  335, 
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gystem  at  Drogheda ;  but  m  the  troopi  within 
were  animated  by  the  presence  of  leaders  who 
would  rather  be  buried  under  the  mins  of  the 
place,  than  submit  to  the  fanatical  host  under  the 
command  of  Cromwell,  he  met,  on  this  occasion, 
with  a  most  determined  resistance.  In  his  let- 
ter to  the  Parliament  he  admits,  that  <<  through 
the  advantages  of  the  place,  and  the  (Enrage 
God  was  pleased  to  give  the  defenders,  our  men 
were  forced  to  retreat  quite  out  of  the  breach, 
not  without  some  considerable  loss.*'  His  vete- 
rans were  induced  to  make  a  second  attempt, 
«« wherein,"  says  he,  "  Crod  was  pleased  to  ani- 
mate them  so,  that  they  got  ground  of  the  ene- 
my, and  by  the  goodness  of  God  forced  him  to 
quit  his  intrenchments ;  and  after  a  very  hot  dis- 
pute, the  enemy  having  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
we  foot  only  within  the  walls,  the  enemy  ^ve 
ground,  and  our  men  became  masters." 

As  the  humanity  of  Cromwell  has  been  im- 

S cached  on  the  evidence  of  the  cruelties  which 
e  commanded  or  allowed  in  the  sacking  of 
Drogheda,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  his 
judgment  on  this  head  by  perusing  part  of  the 
dispatch  which  the  victor  sent  to  his  colleagues 
at  Westminster.  After  he  had  made  a  pas- 
sage for  his  cavalry  into  the  town,  **  the  ene- 
my retreated,  diverse  into  the  Mill-Mount,  a 
place  very  strong,  and  of  difficult  access,  being 
exceeding  high,  having  a  good  graft  and  strong- 
ly palisadoed ;  the  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Ash- 
ton,  and  diverse  considerable  officers  being  there, 
our  men  getting  up  to  them,  were  ordered  by 
me  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword :  And  indeeay 
being  m  the  heat  of  a<sti»ii)  I  foicVidA  ilium  to 


qMure  any  Hmt  were  in  anni  In  tiie  town»  and  1 
think  that  n%ht  thej  pot  to  the  aword  about 
two  thousand  men.  'IMTene  of  the  offieera  and 
acddkra  being  fled  oTer  the  bridge  into  tibe  other 
part  of  the  town,  where  about  one  hundred  of 
them  possessed  St  Petor's  dbnrch  steeple^  some 
the  west  gate^  and  others  a  strong  round  tower 
next  the  gate,  called  St  Sunday.  These.bong 
summoned  to  yield  to  mercy,  refused ;  where- 
upon I  ordered  the  steeple  of  St  Petards  church 
to  be  fif«d»  The  next  day  the  other  two  towers 
were  summoned,  in  one  of  whidi  was  about  six 
or  seven  score,  but  they  refused  to  yield  tbem* 
selves ;  and  we,  knowing  that  hunger  must  com- 
pel them,  set  only  good  guards  to  secure  them 
^m  running  away,  till  their  stomadbs  were 
oome  down*  From  one  of  the  said,  towers,  not- 
withstanding their  condition,  they  killed  and 
wounded  some  of  our  men ;  when  they  submit- 
ted, their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
every  tenth  man  of  the  solders  killed,  and  the 
rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes;  the  soldiers 
in  the  other  tower  were  all  spared,  as  to  their 
lives  only,  and  shipped  likewise  for  the  Barba- 
does.''—^<  I  believe  all  the  friars  were  knocked 
on  the  head  promiscuously  but  two,  the  one  of 
which  was  Father  Peter  Taaf,  brother  to  the 
Lord  Taaf,  whom  the  soldiers  took  the  next  day 
and  made  an  end  of;  the  other  was  taken  in  the 
round  tower,  under  the  repute  of  lieutenant, 
and  when  he  understood  that  the  officers  in  that 
town  had  no  quarter,  he  confessed  he  was  a 
friar,  but  that  did  not  save  him.''* 

*  Letters  ^010  Ireland,  &c.  printed  \^^  3^w  ^V^i 
piiaterto  the  FwJitaneut  of  Englana,  \^^« 
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Having  given  these  details,  Cromwell  addi 
*<  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  righteous  judg- 
ment  of  God,  upon  these  barbarous  wretcheg 
who  have  embrued  their  hands  in  so  much  in- 
nocent blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood  for  the  future ;  which  are 
the  satisfactory  grounds  to  such  actions  which 
otherwise  cannot  but  work  remorse  and  regret 
And  now  give  me  leave  to  say  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  this  work  is  wrought.  It  was  set  upon 
some  of  our  hearts  that  a  great  thing  should  be 
done,  not  by  power  or  might,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  Grod ;  and  is  it  not  clearly  that  which  caused 
your  men  to  storm  so  courageously  ?  It  was  the 
spirit  of  Grod  who  gave  your  men  courage  and 
took  it  away  again,  and  gave  the  enemy  courage 
and  took  it  away  again,  and  gave  your  men  cou- 
rage again,  and  therewith  this  lutppy  success ; 
and  therefore  it  is  good  that  Gk)d  alone  have  all 
the  glory."* 

The  apology  that  Cromwell  suggests  for 
his  severity,  which  assuredly  in  most  minds 
would  have  created  remorse  and  regret,  is 
founded  on  two  circumstances,  neither  of  which 
can  be  admitted  in  his  justification.  He  asserts 
that  the  barbarous  wretches  whom  he  put  to 
the  sword,  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  much 
innocent  blood,  alluding,  we  may  presume,  to 
the  massacre  which  disgraced  the  insurrection 
of  1641.  But  the  defenders  of  Drogheda  were 
not  Irish.    Ludlow,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us, 

*  The  same  letter  already  quoted.    It  is  dated  Dublin, 
September  17,  IG^O,  and  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  Lent- 
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ihat  when  Oliver  airnred  at  Dubliiiy  the  Royal- 
ists  **  put  most  of  thehr  army  into  their  garri- 
sons ;  having  placed  three  or  fSrar  thousand  of 
the  best  of  their  men,  being  moiify  Englkh^  in 
the  town  of  Tredagh,  and  made  Sir  Arthur 
Ashton  governor  thereof."  *  The  same  author 
mentions,  that  when  the  place  was  taken,  <<  the 
slaughter  continued  all  that  day  and  the  next ; 
which  extraordinary  severity,  I  presume,  was 
used  to  discourage  others  from  maldng  opposir 
tion."  This,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  the  real 
motive ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  expresmon  em- 
ployed by  Cromwell  in  his  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
where  he  sa3r8  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  Iblood  for  tiie  fbture.  In  short,  his 
object  was  to  set  such  an  example  of  military 
execution  as  would  terrify  other  giurrisons  from 
resistance — a  policy  of  the  most  barbarous  na- 
ture, and  which  cannot  be  defended  upon  any 
principle  of  humanity  or  of  international  law. 

But  the  cruelty  with  which  Cromwell  is  justly 
chargeable,  has  been  agg^vated  by  the  asser- 
tion that  quarter  was  actually  granted  before 
the  walls  of  Drogheda  were  entered,  and  that 
the  subsequent  massacre  took  place  in  Tiolation 
of  a  sacred  promise.  Dr  Ling^d  relates,  that 
<<  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  it  chanced  that  the 
royalist  officer  who  defended  one  of  the  trenches 
fell ;  his  men  wavered,  quarter  was  offered  and 
accepted  ;  and  the  enemy,  surmounting  the 
breastwork,  obtained  possession  of  the  bridge, 
entered  the  town,  and  successively  overcame  all 
opposition.    The  pledge  which  had  been  given 

•  F«L  L  p.  301^ 
B8 
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was  now  violated;  and  as  soon  as  resittince 
ceased,  a  general  massacre  was  ordered  or  to- 
lerated by  Cromwell.  During  five  days  the 
streets  of  Drogheda  ran  with  blood — ^rerenge 
and  fanaticism  stimulated  the  passions  of  the 
soldiers — ^from  the  garrison  they  tamed  their 
swords  against  the  inhabitants,  and  one  thou- 
sand unresisting  victims  were  immolated  toge- 
ther within  the  walls  of  the  great  churdi,  ii^i- 
ther  they  had  fled  for  protection."* 

Justice  requires  that  this  charge  should  not 
be  hastily  admitted.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Cromwell  promised  quarter  to  the  unfortunate 
garrison  of  Drogheda,  beyond  what  is  usually 
implied  in  the  terms  of  a  surrender.  «  I  sent, 
says  he,  <^  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  the  then  gover« 
nor,  a  summons  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the 
use  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  to  the  which 
I  received  no  satisfactory  answer,  but  proceeded 
tbat  day  to  beat  down  the  steeple  of  the  church." 
Nor  is  the  authority  to  which  Dr  Lingard  re- 
fers altogether  decisive  of  the  point  at  issue. 
It  may  be  true,  as  Lord  Ormond  asserts,  that 
Cromwell's  officers  and  soldiers  promised  quar- 
ter to  such  as  would  lay  do>vn  their  arms,  and 
performed  it  as  long  as  any  place  held  out, 
which  encouraged  others  to  yield;  and  that 
when  they  had  all  in  their  power,  and  feared  no 
hurt  that  could  be  done  them,  then  the  word 
no  quarter y  went  round,  and  the  soldiers  were, 
many  of  them,  forced  against  their  wills  to  kill 
their  prisoners.f     It  may  even  be  true,  that,  in 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  xi.  p.  37 
f  Carte,  IjBtt^rs,  'vol*  x^  i?«  <^V4, 
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sdme  one  treiush  wbere  a  royilbt  officer  fell^ 
and  the  men  warered^  quarter  was  offered  and 
accepted ;  and  tbat  the  repnblicani,  npon  recei« 
ying  the  order  issued  by  thdr  general  to  spare 
no  one  who  carried  anns,  may  hare  actually 
butchered  their  countrymen  in  cold  blood.  There 
ie,  in  shorty  nothing  too  bad  to  be  believed  of 
troops  who  acted  under  the  fanatical  impulse, 
and  were  inflamed  by  the  theological  hatred, 
which  pervaded  the  greater  number  of  the  Par- 
liamentary regiments.  But  still  there  is  no  evi- 
dence on  record  that  C}romwell,  in'  order  to  in- 
duce Sir  Arthur  Ashton  to  vidd,  promised  quar- 
ter to  the  garrison  of  Drogheda,  and  afterwards, 
in  violation  of  his  engagement,  put  both  officers 
and  men  to  the  sword.* 

From  the  town  just  named,  the  English  cmn- 
mander  advanced  to  Wexford,  which,  in  like 
manner,  soon  submitted  to  his  arms,  and,  in  like 
manner,  experienced  the  severity  of  his  resent- 
ment.   Hardly  had  he  opened  his  batteries 

*  A  List  of  the  DefendeaUs  in  Drogheda. 

The  Lord  of  Ormond's  regiment,  Sir  Edmund  )  j^ 
Vamey  Lieutenant- Colonel,     .,...> 

Colonel  Bourn's, 400 

Colonel  Warren's, 000 

Colonel  WaU's, .     800 

llie  Lord  of  Westmeath  s, 200 

Sir  James  Dillon's, 200 

Horse, .200 

3100 

It  is  said  that  only  one  individual  of  the  garrison  esca- 
ped, to  carry  to  the  neantt  station  ihQ  dx«BA£^  Xa.^\3»^^\ 
their  iate* 
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against  the  fortificatioiiBy  wben  the  inhabitant 
proposed  to  capitulate;  bot  before  the  term 
could  be  arranged,  the  assailants  fofand  an  ea* 
trance  within  the  walls,  and  immediately  renew* 
cd  the  massacre  which  had  disg^raced  their  sue- 
coss  at  Tredagh.  No  distinction  was  made  be* 
twcen  the  armed  soldier  and  the  defeDceleif 
townsman.  Even  females  were  pnt  to  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  Three  hundred  of  the  latter  flock* 
ed  round  the  great  cross  which  stood  in  the 
street,  hoping  tiiat  Christian  soldiers  would  be 
so  far  softened  by  the  sight  of  that  emblem  of 
mercy  as  to  spare  the  lives  of  unresisting  wo- 
men ;  bnt  the  Tictors,  enraged  at  such  supersti* 
tion,  and  regarding  it  perhapiB  as  a  proof  that 
they  were  lioman  Catholicf,  and  therefore  fit 
objects  of  military  fury,  rushed  forward  and  pnt 
them  all  to  death. 

It  is  evident,  from  CromwelFs  letter  to  hit 
constituents  at  Westminster,  that  an  abominable 
treachery  was  practised  by  one  of  the  commis* 
sioners  sent  out  by  the  Governor  of  Wexford 
to  adjust  the  terms  of  capitulation.  He  relates 
that  two  field  officers,  with  an  alderman  and  the 
captain  of  the  castle,  brought  out  the  proposi- 
tions, and  that,  while  he  was  preparing  his  an- 
swer, and  studying  to  preserve  the  town  from 
plunder,  ^<  the  captain,  being  fairly  treated, 
yielded  up  the  castle  to  us ;  upon  tibe  top  of 
which  our  men  no  sooner  appeared,  but  the  ene- 
my quitted  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  out 
men  perceiving,  ran  violently  upon  the  town 
with  the  ladders,  and  stormed  it.''  The  advan- 
tage, too,  thus  taken  of  the  governor,  has  very 

much  the  appemmcQ  of  tcwix^  ^u  \\3l^  ^n  <n 
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Cromwell ;  for  il  if  manifesl  ihU  it  wm  while 
die  treaty  was  nnder  consideration  that  the  as- 
sault was  made  by  his  soldiers  on  the  defences 
of  the  town.  Tnere  was,  indeed,  no  positive 
cessation  of  arms :  and  hence,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  arises  the  justification  of  the  Lord- 
Lientenant,  in  availing  himself  of  the  baseness 
practised  by  the  CapUdn  whom  he  had  *<  fairly 
treated.**  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  an  excuse 
for  the  insincerity  of  his  wailines  over  the  de- 
molition of  a  place,  against  wUch  he  had  let 
loose  his  infuriated  republicans.  He  admits  that 
about  two  thousand  ot  the  enemy  fell  under  the 
sword ;  and  contrasting  this  miserable  issue  witli 
the  better  intentions  which  he  professes  to  have 
entertained  towards  die  people  of  Wesdbrd,  he 
discovers  that  the  Almighty  had  resolved  to  de- 
feat his  kind  wishes  in  favour  of  these  royalists, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  condign  punishment. 
*^  God  would  not  have  it  so,  but  by  an  unexpect- 
ed providence,  in  his  righteous  justice,  broueht 
a  just  judgment  upon  them,  causing  them  to  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  soldier." — **  Thus  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  give  into  your  hands  this  other 
mercy,  for  which,  as  for  all,  we  pray  God  may 
have  ail  the  glory.  Indeed,  your  instruments 
are  poor  and  weak,  and  can  do  nothing  but 
through  believing,  and  that  is  the  gift  of  Crod 
also." 

Reeking  with  the  gore  of  Drogheda  and  Wex- 
ford, he  removes  his  camp  to  Ross,  to  which  he 
prepares  to  lay  siege  on  the  17th  of  October. 
On  this  occasion  he  sends  to  the  Grovernor,  Lu- 
cas Taaf,  the  following  summons : — **  S\x^%v\^^ 
my  coming  into  Ireland,  I  havetikna  'vr\\^^%i»>T 
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myselfe  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  effii- 
sion  of  bloody  having  been  before  no  place  to 
which  such  terms  have  not  been  first  sent^  as 
might  have  turned  to  the  good  and  preservation 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  ofiPered.  This  being 
my  principle,  that  the  people  and  place  where  I 
come,  may  not  suffer,  except  through  their  own 
wilfulness.  To  the  end  I  may  observe  the  like 
course  with  this  place  and  the  people  therein,  I 
do  hereby  summon  yon  to  deliver  the  town  of 
Ross  into  my  hands  to  the  use  of  the  Parliament 
of  Engknd." 

With  such  fearful  examples  before  his  eyes  as 
had  lately  been  provided  tor  his  admonition,  the 
Crovemor  did  not  hesitate  long  as  to  hb  final 
measures.  He  consented  to  give  up  the  town 
on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  to  assure  the  in* 
habitants  that  their  private  property  would  be 
respected.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  on  the  usual  plea  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  Cromwell  replied,  **  I 
middle  not  with  any  man's  conscience ;  but  if 
by  liberty  of  conscience  you  mean  a  liberty  to 
exercise  the  mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use  plain 
dealing,  and  to  let  you  know,  where  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  have  power,  that  will  not  be 
allowed  of.''  This  is  a  distinction  on  which 
Cromwell  was  wont  to  found  more  comprehen- 
sive measures,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  claims, 
than  that  which  denied  toleration  to  the  citiaens 
of  Ross.  Liberty  of  conscience,  in  his  vocabu- 
lary, meant  full  freedom  to  think,  but  did  not  em- 
brace a  corresponding  latitude  in  practice*  The. 

/'iradfeAdauttedthemofttunKestrauedi^ 
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t8  to  the  right  of  fomiiiig  opinioiit,  but  conceded 
not  the  digfateet  connivance  in  regard  to  modes 
ci  worship,  or  forms  of  church  goremment,  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  he  himself  approTed.  It 
was,  in  short,  the  liberty  of  internal  belief— a 
freedom  which  applied  exdnslTely  to  the  mind, 
over  which,  indeed,  the  most  jealous  tyrants  have 
no  control ;  while  it  granted  no  ihcmty  for  the 
exercbe  of  those  external  usages  in  which  prao« 
tical  religioa  is  found  to  ooiuist,  and  wiwont 
which  the  merely  mental  fivnehise  Is  at  once 
mockery  and  insult. 

The  most  formidable  enemies  which  Olirer 
had  to  encounter  after  the  reduction  of  Ross, 
were  stormy  weather  and  a  train  of  diseases  in- 
cident to  a  moist  climate  and  an  uncultirated 
soil*  He  met,  indeed,  with  some  resistance  at 
Duncannon  and  Waterford;  but  Estionaffe,  Car- 
rick,  and  Passage-Fort,  surrendered  amost  at 
the  first  summons.  In  a  letter  to  Lenthal,  re- 
ceived on  the  12th  of  December,  he  boasts,  that 
"  by  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord,  yonr  interest 
in  Munster  is  near  as  good  already  as  ever  it 
was  since  this  war  began.  Sir,  what  can  be  said 
to  these  things  ?  Is  it  an  arm  of  flesh  that  doeth 
these  things  ?  Is  it  the  wisdom  and  council  or 
strength  of  man  ?  It  is  the  Lord  only :  Ood  will 
curse  that  man  and  his  house  who  dares  to  think 
otherwise.  Sir,  you  see  the  work  is  done  by 
divine  leading :  Cfod  gets  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  persuades  them  to  come  under  you.  I  tell 
you  a  considerable  part  of  your  army  is  fitter 
for  an  hospital  than  the  fiel£  If  the  enemy  did 
not  know  it,  I  should  have  held  it  \sk(<&^^^ 
tohvrewrHit:  They  know  it>  T^t  iAi«^  >sxk^^ 
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not  what  to  do.  I  humbly  beg  leaye  to  offer  a 
word  or  two.  I  beg  of  those  that  are  faithfiil» 
that  they,  ia  the  government,  in  greategt  trust, 
may  all  in  heart  draw  near  unto  God,  giving  him 
glory  by  holiness  of  life  and  conversation  ;  that 
these  unspeakable  mercies  may  teach  dissenting 
brethren  on  all  sides  to  agree  in  heart  in  praising 
God.  And  if  the  father  of  the  family  be  so 
kind,  why  should  there  be  such  jarring  and 
heart-burning  among  the  children  ?  And  if  it 
will  not  yet  be  received  that  these  are  seals  of 
God*s  approbation  of  your  great  change  of  go- 
vernment, which  indeed  was  no  more  yours  than 
these  victories  and  successes  are  ours  :  with  us 
say,  even  the  most  unsatisfied  heart,  that  both 
are  the  righteous  iudgments  and  mighty  works 
of  God ;  that  he  hath  pulled  down  the  mighty 
from  his  seat,  that  caUs  to  accompt  innocent 
blood ;  that  he  thus  breaks  the  enemies  of  his 
church  in  pieces ;  and  let  them  not  be  sullen, 
but  praise  the  Lord ;  and  think  of  us  as  they 
please,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied,  and  pray  for 
them,  and  wait  upon  our  God ;  and  we  hope  we 
shall  seek  the  power  and  welfare  of  our  native 
country ;  and  the  Lord  give  them  hearts  to  do 
so  too.  Indeed  I  was  constrained  in  my  bowels 
to  write  thus  much.'' 

An  amusing  contrast  is  exhibited  by  compa- 
ring the  letters  which  Cromwell  wrote  from 
Ireland  to  the  Parliament,  with  those  which  he 
sent,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duty,  to  the 
governors  of  such  forts  as  he  summoned  to  sur- 
render, or  even  with  those  dispatches  which  he 
forwarded  to  the  various  officers  under  his  com- 
mand.   It  is  not  easy  to  ^n«irate  into  the  mo* 
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titet  wUob  dMndd  bwre  induoedhim  to  melaii-* 
gni^  ••  littl&iii  aoeordanoe  with  hit  feelingg, 
and  with  his  a^stual  riewn  of  human  life ;  wlme 
the  abnurdity  and  ftmaticnfm  of  Ui  expoitda* 
tiims,  taken  uito  view  at  the  tame  moment  with 
tiie  lagacity  of  his  oondact^  both  at  a  warrior 
and  a  ataleimaBy  conititnte  one  of  the  moet  dif- 
ficult moUttDiM  that  hiitorjr  hat  anywhere  pre* 
aented* 

The  eampaign  of  1649  dpaed  la  a  manner 
Tory  mtifying  to  the  Lord-Iientenant  and  his 
oonMeratee  at  Wettndntter.  Lord  Br^hU, 
whom,  hy  the  meant  abready  detoribedy  he  had 
gmned  orer  to  the  eante  of  the  Parliament,  pror 
red  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  the  progress  of 
the  war.  He  induoed  the  garrisons  of  C6rk| 
Tong^all,  Bandon  Bridge,  and  Kintale,  to  de* 
clare  for  the  inyadert,  and  even  to  throw  open 
their  gates  to  the  eonqnerors  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford.  Having  in  this  way  obtained  good 
aoGommodation  and  supplies  for  his  men,  Crom- 
well retired  into  winter  quarters ;  where,  from 
about  the  middle  of  December,  till  the  end  of 
January,  1650,  he  allowed  his  exhausted  troops 
to  recorer  a  little  health  and  strraig^h,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Ireland  in  the  ensuing  sprino^. 

It  would  appear  that,  during  this  recess,  the 
Parliament  and  Council  of  State  were  desirous 
of  a  personal  conference  with  Cromwell,  and 
had  even  desired  him  to  leave  the  army  and  re- 
pair to  London.  A  letter  for  this  purpose,  sign- 
ed by  the  Speaker,  and  dated  the  8th  of  January, 
did  not  reach  the  camp  till  the  2^A  of  MaxqVl)  \&^ 
dirf  on  wbl€k  be  jkgfin  the  viegQ  q€1BQSk«i£K^^ 
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«  I  hare  received/*  says  he,  in  a  commanict- 
tioii  to  Lentha],  "  various  private  intimations  of 
your  pleasure  to  have  me  come  in  person  to  wait 
upon  you  in  England,  as  abo  copies  of  the  votes 
ot'the  Parliament  to  that  purpose ;  but  consider- 
ing from  the  way  they  came,  they  were  but  pri- 
vate intimations,  and  that  the  votes  did  refer  to 
a  letter  to  be  signed  by  the  Speaker,  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  too  much  forwardness  in  me 
to  have  left  my  charge  here  until  the  said  letter 
came ;  it  not  being  fit  for  me  to  prophesy  whe- 
ther the  letter  would  be  an  absolute  command, 
or  liavhig  limitations,  with  a  liberty  left  by  the 
Parliament  to  me,  to  consider  in  what  way  to 
yield  my  obedience." 

In  truth,  this  able  General  know  too  well 
the  danger  of  delay  in  a  civil  war,  to  interrupt 
the  progress  of  conquest  by  mixing  in  the  deli- 
berations of  a  body  whom  he  hoped  soon  to  be 
able  to  command.  On  the  29th  of  January,  he 
was  again  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  well  disciplined  and  appointed. 
The  first  exploit  he  records  was  against  Goran, 
or  Newborough,  a  populous  town,  where  the 
enemy  had  a  very  strong  castle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Hammond,  a  Kentishman, 
who  had  formerly  served  under  the  Lord  Ca- 
pel.  Cromwell  relates  that  he  sent  him  a  very 
civil  invitation  to  deliver  up  the  castle  into  his 
hands ;  to  which  the  other  returned  a  "  very 
resolute  answer,  and  full  of  height."  Before 
the  assault  was  made,  the  garrison  beat  a  par- 
ley for  a  treaty,  which  the  Genei*al  refused, 
offering  no  other  terms  than  that  the  lives  of 
the  soldiers  should  be  saved^but  thaJb  the  officers 
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must  surrender  at  discretion.  These  conditions 
were  accepted ;  the  result  of  wliich  must  he 
given  in  Oliver  s  own  words :  "  Next  day  the 
colonel,  the  major,  and  the  rest  of  the  commis- 
sion officers,  were  shot  to  death,  all  hut  one,  who, 
being  a  very  earnest  instrument  to  have  the 
castle  delivered,  was  pardoned.  In  the  same 
castle,  also,  we  took  a  Popish  priest,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  Catholics  in  this  regiment,  who 
was  caused  to  he  hanged.  I  trouhle  you  with 
this,  the  rather  that  this  regiment  was  the  Lord 
of  Ormond's  own  regiment." 

It  IS  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  re- 
duction of  this  town,  as  well  as  of  Wexford, 
the  hand  of  treachery  co-operated  with  the 
arms  of  war.  In  the  latter  case,  the  captain  of 
the  castle,  who  had  heen  "  viery  fairly  treated," 
and.  in  the  other,  the  officer,  who  was  a  "  very 
earnest  instrument  to  have  the  castle  delivered," 
were,  without  doubt,  purchased  by  the  English 
General,  who  was  no  stranger  to  any  of  the 
various  modes  of  access  by  which  the  human 
heart  may  be  approached.  One  of  his  letters, 
indeed,  alFords  an  indication  that  he  had  certain 
uses  for  treasure  besides  the  maintaining  of  his 
horse  and  foot.  "  This  makes  us  bold  to  be  earnest 
with  you  for  necessary  supplies  ;  that  of  money 
is  one  ;  and  there  be  some  other  things,  which 
indeed  I  do  not  think  for  your  service  to  speak 
of  publicly,  which  I  shall  humbly  represent  to 
the  Council  of  State,  wherewith  I  desire  we 
may  be  accommodated.  Sir,  the  Lord  who  doeth 
all  these  things,  gives  hopes  of  a  speedy  issue 
to  this  businesse,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  ^VIlL^c^- 
donsljr  appear  in  it ;  and  truly  t\ieT^  \^  tvq  i^"«x 
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of  the  strength  and  combination  of  enemies 
roundabout,  nor  of  slanderous  tongues  at  home. 
God  hath  hitherto  fenced  you  against  all  thesoi 
to  wonder  and  amazement ;  they  are  tokens  of 
your  prosperity  and  success;  only  it  will  be 
good  for  you,  and  us  that  serre  you,  to  fear  the 
Lord,  to  fear  unbelief,  self-seeking,  confidence 
in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  opinion  <n  any  instm- 
ments  that  they  are  other  than  as  dry  bones.** 

Upon  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  early 
months  of  1650,  Cromwell  found  the  royalists 
so  much  depressed  by  defeat  and  desertion,  that 
his  army  passed  over  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  as 
if  through  an  unresisting  medium.  Kilkenny, 
it  is  true,  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  occa- 
sioned to  the  assailants  a  considerable  loss.  The 
troops  employed  to  storm  it  were  beaten  back 
from  the  breach,  not  without  some  imputation 
on  their  courage ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  second 
battery  was  erected,  and  a  portion  of  the  town 
destroyed  by  fire,  that  the  governor  would  listen 
to  terms.  Clonmell  distinguished  itself  by  a 
similar  resistance ;  and,  by  adding  prudence  to 
valour,  disappointed  the  enemy  of  «  triumph. 
The  following  letter  describes  the  progress  of 
the  siege,  and  its  issue,  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  It  is  dated  from  that  town  on  the 
10th  May,  1650. 

<<  Yesterday  we  stormed  Clonmell,  in  which 
both  officers  and  soldiers  did  as  much  and  more 
than  could  be  expected.  We  had  with  our  guns 
made  a  breach  in  their  works,  where,  after  a 
hot  fight,  we  gave  back  a  while,  but  presently 
charged  up  to  the  same  ground  again.  But  the 
eoemy  liad  made  ikemtebos  «sn«odiB|^  strong. 
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by  double  works  and  trarene,  which  were  worse 
to  enter  than  the  breach ;  when  we  came  np  to 
it,  they  had  cross-works,  and  were  strongly 
flanked  from  the  houses  within  their  works. 
The  eiiemy  defended  themselves  against  us  that 
day  until  towards  the  evening,  our  men  all  the 
while  keeping  up  close  to  the  breach,  and  many 
on  both  sides  were  slain.  At  night  the  enemy 
drew  out  on  the  other  side,  and  marched  away 
undiscovered  to  us,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Clon- 
mell  sent  out  for  a  parley,  upon  which  articles 
were  agreed  on,  before  we  knew  the  enemy  was 
gone.  After  signing  of  the  conditions,  we  dis- 
covered the  enemy  to  be  gone,  and  very  early 
this  morning  pursued  them,  and  fell  upon  their 
rear  of  stragglers,  and  killed  above  two  hun- 
dred. We  entered  Clonraell  this  morning,  and 
have  kept  our  conditions  with  them." 

Cromwell  was  making  preparations  for  the 
reduction  of  Waterford,  when  news  arrived  that 
the  Scots  were  about  to  take  arms  in  the  cause 
of  Charles  the  Second,  whom,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  they  had  proclaimed 
king.  He  therefore  committed  the  care  of  pro- 
secuting the  war  in  Ireland  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  Major- Genera],  who  assumed  his  new  office 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Deputy.  Oliver  thought 
himself  fully  authorized  to  make  this  arrange- 
ment, as  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  of 
that  country  had  been  conferred  upon  him  for 
three  years,  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  Parliament ; 
and,  in  virtue  of  the  same  commission,  he  soon 
afterwards  nominated  Ludlow  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  horse,  to  serve  imder  Ireton  as  com- 
mander-in-^ief.    Having  made  «\xc\voX)cl^ic  ^x< 
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rangcmcnts  as  the  time  would  peniiit,  he  ewH 
barked  for  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
loud  acclamations,  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

But  the  fame  which  he  left  in  the  kingdom 
lie  had  just  conquered^  did  not  reflect  tipon  his 
achievements  the  same  degree  of  praise  whidi 
he  received  from  his  moire  partial  comitrymen* 
On  the  contrary,  the  Onielties  of  which  he  was 
gnilty  in  that  unhappy  land,  sank  so  deeply  into 
the  hearts  of  the  sensitive  people  who  endured 
them,  that  the  lapse  of  ahundred  and  eighty  years 
has  not  worn  out  the  impression  of  horror  and 
detestation  with  which  his  bloody  career  ww 
accompanied^  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  discover  or  to  create  an  apology  for  his  fero* 
cious  conduct.  We  have  been  reminded  that 
the  Irisli  campaign  was  the  first  enterprise  of 
tlie  new  commonwealth^  and  that  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  stability  of  its  govern* 
ment,  and  to  the  weight  and  respectability  it 
should  possess  among  foreign  states^  that  the 
war  should  be  conducted  with  skill  and  snc* 
cess.  We  are  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  Uie 
inhabitants  were  bigoted,  ignorant,  and  bIood<» 
tliirsty  Roman  Catholics  ;  a  race  unbroken  and 
savage,  who  had  scarcely  in  any  instance  been 
brought  resolutely  to  encounter  an -enemy  in  the 
field ;  and  hence  Cromwell  m^t  imagine  that, 
by  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  should  not  oidy 
extinguish  all  their  hopes  of  resistance,  but  even 
finish  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  this,  it  is  add* 
ed,  could  only  be  effected  by  convinchig  the 
rabble  of  Catholic  military  that  he  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with ;  or^  in  other  words,  by  ekhibit^ 

ing  some  examples  ^  wx  vf^^u^  ^^^^A\^^ 
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He  ni«y  have  belicnred  that,  in  bugH  a  case,  a 
certain  degree  of  cruelty  was  real  humanity  in 
disguise.  In  short,  it  is  assumed,  that  his  pur- 
pose was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  lay 
all  Ireland  at  the  feet  of  the  Parliament ;  and 
then  it  is  asked,  **  how  much  would  the  evils 
attending  a  few  instances  of  early  severity,  he 
compcvisated  hy  the  cutting  off  long  years  of 
obstinate  resistance  ?"  **  In  fine,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted,'* says  the  adrocate  to  whom  I  allude, 
«<  that  Cromwell,  however  urbane  and  benevolent 
might  be  his  general  disposition,  showed  that 
he  was  capable  of  stringing  himself  to,  and  go- 
ing through  with,  acts  of  cruelty  and  hwror."* 
But  no  reasons^  fonnded  on  mere  expediency, 
can  ever  justify  the  violation  of  those  original 
sentiments  of  human  nature,  upon  which  the 
laws  of  morality  and  religion  have  their  chief 
dependence.  Besides,  excessive  severity  in  a 
conqneror  usually  defeats  the  ends  for  which  it 
is  adopted ;  because,  as  the  governor  of  every 
fortress  could  not  be  expected  to  surrender  at 
the  first  summons,  and  as  resistance  in  every 
case  incurred  the  punishment  of  military  exe- 
cution, the  garrisons  would  not  only  hold  out  to 
the  last  extremity,  but  even  then  rather  lose 
their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  walls,  or  in 
fighting  at  the  comer  of  every  street,  than  lay 
down  their  arms,  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood. 
The  policy  adopted  by  Cromwell  succeeded, 
indeed,  for  a  time ;  but  it  would  soon  have  pro- 
duced a  reaction,  by  giving  to  despair  the  attri- 
butes of  courage.     The  horrors  of  Drogheda 
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and  Wexford  did  not  open  the  gates  of  Kil- 
kenny,  Ross,  Waterford,  and  Ciomnell;  and 
if  the  Irish  could  have  trusted  one  another,  and 
resisted  the  solicitation  of  English  gold,  the 
camp  of  the  invader  would  have  been  convert- 
ed into  an  hospital  before  his  flag  could  have  ap- 
peared on  so  many  of  the  citadels  of  Munster. 
Another  motive  for  the   severities   of  the 
Lord- Lieutenant,  in  the  memorable  campaign 
now  described,  arose  from  the  sickly  state  of 
his  army,  which  was  melting  away  by  agues  and 
fluxes,  and  from  his  own  impatience  to><  get  out 
of  the  trade  of  war,"  and  to  take  a  share  in  the 
government  at  Westminster.     His  health,  too, 
had  been  impaired  by  the  fatigue  and  bad  wea- 
ther to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed ;  and 
when  he  sat  down  before  a  town,  he  did  not 
conceal  that  the  comfort  of  a  house,  compared 
with  the  privations   of  a  tent,  stimulated  his 
exertions,  and  made  him  refuse  all  cessation  of 
arms.     But  much  may  also  be  attributed  to 
that  indifference  for  the  rights  and  sufferings  of 
Irishmen,  which  had  become  habitual  to  the 
people  of  England.     The  historian  Cambrensis, 
who  accompanied  to  the  Green  Isle  the  original 
adventurers,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
recommended  as  a  maxim  for  their  proceedings 
in  the  new  settlement,  "  that  the  only  way  to 
civilize  the  Irish,  was  to  exterminate  them,  and 
seize  their  estates."     This  inhuman  principle 
had  been  acted  upon  to  a  considerable  extent, 
even  when  the  natives  had  no  other  disqualifi- 
cation except  that  of  being  the  savage  and 
ignorant  possessors  of  land  which  their  invaders 
were  desirous  to  appropriate ;  butafber  the  Re^ 
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formation  was  established  in  Britain,  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  Protestants  was  inflamed  by  religious 
zeal ;  and  then,  it  appeared  meritorious  to  expel 
from  the  land  of  their  fathers  the  bigoted  ad- 
herents of  a  church  which  they  themselves  had 
hardly  relinquished.  Henceforward  the  Irish 
were  stigmatized  as  Catholics^  as  well  as  rebels, 
—a  sufficient  ground  for  any  deeds  of  violence 
and  oppression  which  might  be  exercised  to- 
wards them ;  while  their  country,  as  Lord  Cla- 
rendon remarks^  was  the  '<  great  capital  out  of 
which  ail  debts  were  paid^  all  services  reward- 
ed, and  all  acts  of  bounty  performed/'  In  fact, 
so  strong  was  the  belief  in  both  islands  that  the 
English,  at  this  time,  meant  to  follow  literally 
the  advice  given  by  Cambrensis,  that,  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  act  for  settling  Ireland,  the  legis- 
lature thought  it  necessary  to  express  their 
views  in  such  a  way  that  the  Irish  people  <'  might 
know  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Parliament 
to  extirpate  tibiat  whole  nation.'* 

It  is  a  painful  exercise  of  reflection  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  suffering  which  must  have 
been  inflicted  upon  Ireland  by  the  victories  of 
Cromwell.  Besides  those  who  fell  in  the  towns 
which  were  subjected  to  military  fury,  great 
numbers  were  shipped  off  to  the  plantations 
abroad ;  and  not  fewer  than  forty-five  thousand 
men  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain^ 
and  thereby  became  voluntary  exiles  firom  the 
country  of  their  birth,  where  they  were  no 
longer  permitted  to  enjoy  either  liberty  or  food, 
those  common  g^fts  bestowed  by  nature  upon 
all  her  children. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Containing  an  Account  of  the  Events  which  took 

place  in  Scotland^  from  the  Prockimaiian  of 

Charles  the  Second^  till  ike  battle  of  Worcester. 

The  people  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the 
firmness  with  which  they  had  opposed  the  go- 
rernment  of  the  late  King,  were  all  along  friend- 
ly to  monarchical  rule,  and  even  to  the  heredi- 
tary rights  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  happen- 
ed, accordingly,  that  when  intelligence  reached 
Edinburgh  of  the  ^eite  of  the  first  Charles,  a  de- 
putation of  the  native  Parliament  proceeded 
to  the  market-cross  of  that  city  and  proclaimed 
his  son  King  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and 
Ireland ;  adding,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  that  he  should  g^ve  full 
satisfaction  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  his 
firm  attachment  to  the  National  Covenant,  as 
well  as  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  The  prince,  however 
much  he  might  be  gratified  by  this  decided  step 
in  his  favour,  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  greatly 
perplexed  by  the  conditions  on  which  alone  he 
could  assume  the  exercise  of  royal  power,  that 
he  refused  at  first  to  come  under  an  obligation 
which  most  necessarily  oi^i^o««  VsA»  dnt^  to  the 
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interests  of  a  large  proportion  of  liis  subjects. 
He  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Ire- 
land, where  the  people  were  less  disposed  to 
circumscribe  the  prerogative,  and  of  which  the 
greater  part  had  already  submitted  to  the  arms 
of  Ormond,  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of 
the  crown. 

But  the  rapid  successes  of  Cromwell,  and  tlie 
failure  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  his  at- 
tempt to  erect  the  royal  standard  in  Scotland  in 
defiance  of  the  Covenant,  induced  Charles  to 
accept  the  conditions  held  out  to  him  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  northern  kingdom.  In  an 
address  recently  presented  to  him  by  the  Kirk, 
he  had  indeed  been  reminded  of  the  sins  of  his 
youth,  and  of  his  refusal  to  allow  the  Son  of  God 
to  reign  in  the  pure  ordinances  of  church  govern- 
ment and  worship.  He  was  blamed,  too,  for  clea- 
ving to  counsellors  who  never  had  the  glory  of 
God  or  the  good  of  his  people  before  their  eyes ; 
for  admitting  to  his  presence  that  ^*  fugacious 
man  and  excommunicate  rebel,  James  Graham ;'' 
and  above  all,  for  his  giving  the  royal  strength 
and  power  to  the  Beast,  by  concluding  a  peace 
with  the  Irish  Papists,  the  murderers  of  so  many 
Protestants.  He  was  desired  to  remember  the 
iniquities  of  his  father's  house,  and  to  be  assured, 
that  unless  he  laid  aside  the  service-book  so 
stu£Ped  with  Romish  corruptions,  and  encouraged 
the  reformation  of  doctrine  and  worship  agreed 
upon  by  the  divines  at  Westminster,  and,  final- 
ly, approved  of  the  Covenant  in  his  three  king- 
doms, without  which  the  people  could  have  no 
security  for  their  religion  or  liberty,  he  would 
find  that  the  Lord's  anger  was  not  luii^fcdk^wwj 
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but  that  his  hand  was  still  stretolied  out  agumt 
the  royal  person  and  family. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Charles  expected  a 
hearty  reception  from  a  people  who  tons  min- 

fled  insult  with  their  professions  of  loyalty, 
hit  recent  events  no  longer  left  him  an  j  choice; 
on  which  account,  in  the  month  of  June  1650, 
he  embarked  in  a  small  squadron  sDpplied  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  shaped  his  coiirse  for 
the  shores  of  Scotland.  The  attachment  of  the 
natives  to  their  ancient  line  of  kings  burst  forth 
in  loud  acclamations  when  he  arrived  on  the 
coast ;  and  even  the  Committee  of  EiStates  3rield- 
ed  so  far  to  this  generous  impulse  as  to  receive 
him  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  and  to 
provide  a  revenue  of  L.100,000  per  annum,  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  household.  They  soon 
afterwards,  indeed,  proceeded  to  purge  his  esta- 
blishment, by  removing  from  his  court  nearly 
all  his  personal  friends  ;  against  whom,  chiefly 
for  their  principles  as  royalists,  and  for  their 
aversion  to  the  Covenant,  they  entertained  the 
warmest  resentment. 

The  reception  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  qua- 
lity of  Kinfi^  of  England  and  Ireland  as  well  as 
of  Scotland,  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  new  Commonwealth.  Regard- 
ing it  in  this  light,  the  Parliament,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  instructed  Cromwell  to  leave 
his  government  in  the  hands  of  Ireton  and  to 
repair  to  London,  in  order  that  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  defeating  the  designs  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  both  divisions  of  the  island. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  town,  the  palace  of  St  James's 

was  appointed  for  Ui  x^vifoa^QA  \  ^3IS1£^  ^scsnts 
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of  land  were  voted  by  the  Hoitse  to  their  victo- 
rious Grenend ;  and  a  renewed  expression,  was 
made  of  their  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
faithfulness.  Fairfax,  it  is  well  known,  was  still 
at  the  head  of  the  army ;  but,  owing  to  the  re- 
ligious  principles  which  prevailed  in  his  domes- 
tic circle,  as  also,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  violent  measures  into 
which  the  Parliament  had  been  hurried  by  the 
enemies  of  the  King,  he  was  no  longer  regarded 
by  the  Council  of  State  as  a  fit  instrument  for 
prosecuting  their  ulterior  oUects.  In  a  war 
against  the  Presbyterians  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  a 
conunander-in-chief  whose  bosom  friends  and 
spiritual  guides  were  of  that  persuasion.  Hence 
the  expediency  of  intrusting  their  cause  to  the 
liOrd-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose  hatred  of 
the  Covenant  was  not  less  inveterate  than  his 
hostility  to  the  Royalists. 

But  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  nothing 
more  was  meant,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
than  to  employ  Cromwell  as  the  Lieutenant  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  thereby  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  avowed  designs  against  the  church  and 
king,  now  patronised  by  the  Scots.    The  preju- 
dices of  his  lordship,  however,  did  more  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  views  than  coald  have  been 
effected  by  the  best  concerted  stratagem.     A 
conference  was  held  on  this  interesting  subject, 
the  details  of  which  I  shall  give  in  the  words  of 
Ludlow,  whose  duty,  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  led  him  to  take  a  share  in 
it.     "  Concluding  it  highly  neceaaax^  to  Tosikfe 
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4ome  preparations  against  the  storm  which 
threateneu  us  from  the  north,  and  knowing  that 
the  satisfiiction  of  their  General  was  of  great 
iniportance  to  that  seryice,  the  Council  desired 
the  Lord  Fairfax  to  dedare  his  resolution  ooa- 
ceming  the  same;  who,  after  a  daj  or  two's 
consideration,  at  the  instance  chi^y,  it  was 
thought,  of  his  wife,  upon  whom  the  predbyt^ 
rian  clergy  had  no  small  influence,  seemed  un- 
willing to  march  into  Scotland ;  but  deehured 
that,  in  case  the  Scots  should  attempt  to  invade 
England,  he  would  be  ready  to  lay  down  bis  life 
to  oppose  them.  We  laboured  to  persuade  him 
of  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  our  resolu- 
tion to  march  into  ScotUnd,  they  baYing  al- 
ready declared  themselves  our  enemies,  aim  by 
public  protestation  bound  themselves  to  impose 
that  government  upon  us,  which  we  had  found  it 
necessary  to  aboliw ;  and  to  that  end  bad  made 
their  terms  with  Prince  Charles,  waiting  only 
an  opportunity,  as  soon  as  they  had  streufftben- 
ed  themselves  by  foreign  assistance  whii£  they 
expected,  to  put  their  &ign  in  execution,  after 
we  should  be  reduced  to  great  difficulties  inci* 
dent  to  the  keeping  up  of  an  army,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  invaded  by  them ;  assuring  him  that 
we  thought  ourselves  indispensably  obliged  in 
duty  to  our  country — and  as  we  tender  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  it,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
e£Pusion  of  the  blood  of  those  M'ho  had  been, 
and  we  hoped  upon  better  information  would 
be,  our  friends — to  march  into  Scotland,  and 
either  to  understand  from  them  that  they  are 
our  friends,  or  to  endeavour  to  make  them  so ; 
choosing  rather  to  make  that  country  the  seat 
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of  Mrar  than  our  own.  But  the  Lord  Fairfax 
was  nnwilling  to  alter  his  reaolution  in  const* 
deration  of  any  thing  that  conld  he  said.  Upon 
this  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  proposed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  unwillinffnes s  of  the 
Lord  Fairfax  to  command  upon  this  occasion, 
they  should  yet  continue  him  to  be  General  of 
the  army ;  and  professing  for  himself  that  he 
would  rather  choose  to  serve  under  him  in  his 
post,  than  to  command  the  greatest  army  in 
ISurope.  But  the  Council  of  State  not  ap» 
proving  that  advice,  appointed  a  committee  of 
some  of  themselves,  to  confer  farther  with  the 
General,  in  order  to  his  satisfaction.  This  com* 
inittee  was  appointed  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Lieutenant-General,  who  acted  his  part  so  to 
the  life,  that  I  really  thought  him  in  earnest ; 
which  obliged  m^  to  step  to  him  as  he  was  with- 
drawing with  the  rest  of  the  committee  out  of 
the  council-chamber,  and  to  desire  him  that  he 
would  not  in  compliment  and  humility  obstruct 
the  public  service  of  the  nation  bv  his  refusal ; 
but  the  consequence  made  it  sufficiently  evident 
that  he  had  no  such  intention. 

**  The  committee  having  spent  some  time  in 
debate  with  the  Lord  Fairifex  without  any  sue* 
cess,  returned  to  the  Council  of  State,  where- 
upon they  ordered  the  report  of  this  affiur  to 
be  made  to  the  Parliament.  Which  being  done, 
and  some  of  the  General's  friends  informing 
them  that,  though  he  had  showed  some  unwilf- 
Inrness  to  be  employed  in  this  expedition  him- 
self, yet  being  more  unwilling  to  hinder  the 
undertaking  of  it  by  another,  he  had  sent  hi^ 
secretary,  who  attended  at  the  &oot,X.o  %\Kx:t^^^« 
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er  his  commission,  if  they  thought  fit  to  re* 
ceive  it.  The  secretary  was  called  in  and  de> 
livered  the  commission,  which  the  Parliament 
having  received,  they  proceeded  to  settle  ai 
anniifd  revenue  of  five  thousand  pounds  upon 
the  Lord  Fairfax,  in  consideration  of  his  formff 
services;  and  then  voted  Lieutenant- Geneial 
Cromwell  to  be  Captain- General  of  all  their 
land  forces,  ordering  a  commission  forthwith  to 
be  drawn  up  to  that  eflPect,  and  referred  to  ths 
Council  of  State  to  hasten  the  preparations  £ar 
the  northern  expedition."* 

Those  writers  who  endeavour  to  explain  ths 
actions  of  Cromwell,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
always  used  indirect  means  to  accomplish  his 
objects,  give  him  credit  for  a  piece  of  aUe  di^ 
plomacy  at  the  interview  which  has  just  been 
described.  Ludlow,  it  is  manifest,  doubted  ths 
sincerity  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  and  White- 
locke,  we  find,  entertained  a  similar  opinion; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  both  of  these 
annalists  reasoned  from  facts  which  were  after- 
wards brought  to  light,  and  rested  their  judg- 
ment on  subsequent  results,  rather  than  on  the 
fair  presumptions  of  the  case  at  the  passing  mo- 
ment. Mrs  Hutchinson,  who  looked  not  so  deep- 
ly for  the  causes  of  the  events  which  fell  under 
her  observation,  but  embodied  into  her  narra- 
tive the  occurrences  of  the  day,  together  with 
the  impressions  concerning  them  which  were 
made  on  the  public  mind,  assures  her  readers 
that  Cromwell  did  not  undermine  Fairfax,  nor 
wish  him  to  resign  his  commission  as  command- 

*  Memoirs,  ^^oU  V.  -^^  ^\5, 
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er-in-chief  of  the  parliamentary  forces.  She 
ascribes  this  resolution,  on  the  part  of  his  lord- 
ship, entirely  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  his 
Tnfe,  who,  urged  by  her  chaplains,  dissuaded  him 
from  bearing  arms  against  the  IVesbyterian  in- 
terests. 

The  friends  of  liberty  who  already  suspected 
tfce  designs  of  Oliver,  had  exerted  all  their  in- 
fluence with  Fairfax  in  private,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  him  to  retain  his  high  office,  and  there- 
by to  prevent  a  dangerous  instrument  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  lieutenant,  who  would 
most  probably  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  pub- 
lic freedom.    But  the  Greneral  remained  quite 
immovable.     At  the  conference,  too,  he  exhi- 
bited the  same  invincible  obstinacy,  although 
the  arguments  which  Cromwell  employed  were 
sufficient  to  overcome  any  degree  of  reluctance 
which  had  no  other  foundation  than  an  errone- 
ous perception  of  duty.   He  reminded  his  lord- 
ship that  the  Scots  had  invaded  England  since 
the  recognition  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant, and  in  direct  contravention  of  its  letter, 
as  well  as  of  its  spirit — ^that  they  were  now  me- 
ditating another  inroad,  under  the  banners  of 
Charles  Stuart,  whom,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Commonwealth,  they  had  proclaimed  sove- 
reign of  the  three  kingdoms — and,  therefore,  as 
war  was  inevitable,  it  were  better,  he  maintain- 
ed, to  make  choice  of  the  enemy's  country  for 
the  scene  of  the  approaching  connict,  than  to  per- 
mit a  hostile  army  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  already  wasted  by  the  ravages  of 
their  own  civil  dissensions. 

d2 
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The  reader  who  rigidly  confines  his  judg- 
ment to  the  facts  supplied  by  contemporary 
writers,  and  rejects  tlie  inferences  which  have 
been  drawn  by  those  who  give  undue  weight  to 
hypothetical  views  of  character^  will  be  dispo- 
sed to  conclude  that  Cromwell  was  sincere.  It 
is  uncandid  to  assert  that  he  did  not  use  the  ar- 
guments just  stated,  until  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  produce  no  effect;  more  especially  as 
such  an  opinion  is  opposed  by  the  unquestion- 
able fact,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
State,  he  urged  upon  his  colleagues  not  to  hold 
the  unwillingness  of  Fairfax  to  march  into  Scot- 
land, as  a  sufficient  reason  for  accepting  his  re- 
signation ;  declaring  his  readiness  to  serve  under 
him,  and  that,  too,  with  a  greater  feeling  of 
pride  than  he  would  command  the  greatest 
army  in  Europe.  Still  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  if  Cromwell's  ambition  at  the  crisis  to 
which  affairs  had  arrived,  required  the  retire- 
ment of  Fairfax,  he  acted  wisely  by  resolving  to 
attend  the  conference  in  person;  because  his 
absence  would  perhaps  have  encouraged  others 
to  press  upon  ms  lordship  such  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing in  power,  drawn  from  the  aspiring  cha- 
racter of  his  lieutenant,  as  might  have  determi- 
ned him  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  even 
to  place  additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
other's  advancement. 

But,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  Fairfax 
persisted  in  his  resolution  to  retire ;  and,  by  that 
step,  he  at  once  placed  the  power  of  Ekigland 
in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  deprived  himself 
of  all  means  of  adding  to  his  military  renown* 
*'  He  then  died  to  ail  liua  {QxmftT  ^Qt^>  vB^d  W- 
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came  the  monument  of  his  own  name,  which 
every  day  wore  out."* 

At  this  period  Cromwell  appears  to  have  laid 
his  mind  open  to  some  of  those  bewildering  im- 
pressions which  are  so  apt  to  seize  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  man  who  has  risen  suddenly  to  the 
possession  of  supreme  power.  He  felt  that  he 
had  been  selected  by  Providence  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  great  purposes,  and  began  to  ap- 
ply to  himself,  as  an  instrument  of  the  Divine 
will,  certain  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
shadowed  forth  the  triumphs  and  felicities  of  the 
Messiah  s  kingdom.  This  fanaticism  is  by  no 
means  unnatural ;  nor  does  the  ardent  spirit  of 
Cromwell  afford  the  only  example  of  its  influ- 

*  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  It  is  desei*- 
ving  of  notice,  that  the  reasons  assigned  hy  Fairfax  him- 
Kelf,  do  not  quadrate  with  the  motives  assigned  by  Mrs 
Hutchinson.  "  All  the  power  being  got  into  the  army, 
they  cut  up  the  root  of  kingly  government;  after  this 
were  engagements  made  to  abolish  that  title.  Then  was 
wai'  declared  against  Scotland  for  assisting  the  King,  and 
several  leagues  made  with  foreign  princes  to  confederate 
w^ith  their  new  government,  which  was  now  a  common- 
wealth, against  the  kingly  power.  All  this  I  saw  with 
i^ief  and  sorrow ;  and  though  I  had  as  much  love  of  the 
army  as  ever,  and  was  with  great  importunity  solicited 
by  that  remaining  Parliament  and  soldiers  to  continue 
my  command ;  and  though  I  might,  so  long  as  I  acted 
their  designs,  have  attained  to  what  height  of  power  and 
tyther  advantages  I  pleased ;  yet  by  the  mercies  and  good- 
ness of  God,  I  did,  so  long  as  I  continued  in  the  army, 
oppose  all  those  ways  in  their  councils ;  and  when  I  could 
do  no  more,  I  then  declined  their  actions,  though  I  did 
not  resign  my  commission  which  I  had  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, till  the  remaining  part  of  it  took  it  {rom.'m&.''  ^t^^\X» 
Memorials,   Somen*9  Tracts,  vol,  y.  ^p.  3!d^« 
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enoe  in  the  high  uralks  of  human  life.  The  leii* 
gious  temperament  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
taught  him,  indeed,  to  ascrihe  hia  eleTation  to  the 
special  views  of  a  particular  providenoe^  while 
other  heroes  have  used  a  less  inteUigiUe  laa* 
guage  in  reference  to  a  certain  &te  or  dettiny 
which  they  were  sent  into  the  world  to  fnltt ; 
but  the  feeling,  in  its  origin  and  principle,  is  ea* 
sentially  the  same  in  a  puritan  and  in  a  philoaa 
phist ;  arising  in  both  cases  from  a  long  train  of 
success,  as  well  as  from  the  oonsciousnesa  ef 
gigantic  plans  which  borrow  the  sanctioa  of  in-» 
spiration,  and  of  boundless  schemes  of  in^rore- 
ment  which  seem  worthy  of  a  celestial  origin. 

It  is  to  Ludlow  that  we  are  indebted  fnr  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  now  stated.  Soon  after 
Cromwell  was  appointed  Captain-Creneral  of  the 
national  forces,  he  happened  to  sit  near  the  other 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  when  observing,  as 
he  imagined,  a  certain  alteration  in  the  looks  and 
carriage  of  the  republican  colonel,  he  expressed 
his  apprehension  that  he  bad  begun  to  entertain 
suspicions  of  his  integrity  as  a  servant  of  the 
public.  Ludlow  made  a  civil  reply,  assuring 
nim  that  his  opinions  had  ondergone  no  change. 
Oliver  invited  nim  to  a  private  conference  in  tne 
Queen's  guard-chamber ;  on  which  occasion  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  his  friend  of  the  necea- 
sity  now  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  many  things 
that  appeared  extraorainary  in  the  judgment  of 
some  men,  who,  in  opposition  to  him,  took  sudi 
courses  as  would  bring  ruin  upon  themselves  as 
well  as  upon  him  and  the  public  cause ;  afBrm- 
ing  his  intentions  stiU  to  be  directed  to  die  good 
of  the  peoploi  fior  wW)a*  wdbac^^  ^ta^«Mle| 
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to  sacrifice  his  life.  He  declared  that  his  desires 
were  limited  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation  in 
a  free  and  equal  commonwealth ;  acknowledging 
that  there  were  no  other  probable  means  to  keep 
out  the  old  family  and  government  from  return- 
ing upon  them.  Above  all,  he  stated  his  con- 
viction,  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Lord  in 
their  days,  to  deliver  his  people  from  every  bur- 
den, and  that  he  was  now  bringing  to  pass  what 
was  prophesied  in  the  hundred  and  tenth  psalm ; 
from  the  consideration  of  which  he  was  often 
encouraged  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of 
those  ends  which  were  indicated  by  the  finger 
of  Providence.  Upon  this,  he  entered  upon  aa 
exposition  of  that  psalm,  in  which,  says  Lud- 
low, he  spent  a  full  hour. 

The  military  memorialist  does  not  favour  his 
readers  with  any  specimen  of  Cromwell's  com- 
mentary ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what 
must  have  been  his  views  on  such  passages  as 
these :  "  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike 
through  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath/' — <<  He 
shall  fill  the  places  with  the  dead  bodies ;  he 
shall  wound  the  heads  over  many  countries. — 
The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  out 
of  his  Zion ;  rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  ene- 
mies.— The  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day 
of  thy  power ;  thou  art  a  priest  for  ever."  Ha- 
ving finished  his  exposition,  he  assured  Ludlow 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  of  the  law ;  but  added, 
*^  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  still  too  strong  for  us."^ 

It  was  on  the  occasion  now  mentioned,  that 

*  Ludlow*8  Memoirs,  yo\.  i.  p.  3\^. 
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Cromwell  induced  his  auditor  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lieutenant-General  in  Ireland; 
Doing  desirous,  it  is  prohable,  to  hare  him  re- 
moved to  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  affain 
during  the  approaching  expedition  to  the  noitii» 
when  the  more  violent  republioansy  of  whon 
Ludlow  was  one,  might  take  advantag^e  of  aajr 
Teverses  that  should  befall  him»  and  place  tiie 
power  of  the  state  in  other  hands.  The  anooeis- 
or  of  Fairfax,  indeed,  already  pereeired  thit 
he  had  more  to  dread  from  his  former  friends 
than  from  his  avowed  enemies ;  and,  under  this 
impression,  he  determined  to  render  the  army 
Btili  more  subservient  to  his  ulterior  plana,  and 
to  separate  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  from 
those  of  the  commanders  under  whom  they  had 
been  originally  brought  into  the  field.  With 
this  view,  he  dismissed  many  of  the  old  officen 
who  belonged  to  what  was  called  the  ^*  Godly 
Party,"  and  gave  their  places  to  men  who  oon- 
aidered  the  pursuit  of  arms  merely  as  a  profes- 
sion, without  taking  much  pains  to  weigh  the 
equity  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
or  allowing  themselves  to  challenge  the  pro- 
priety of  the  orders  which  they  were  summoned 
to  obey.  "  Now,"  says  a  popular  writer,  "  the 
poison  of  ambition  had  so  ulcerated  Cromwell's 
heart,  that  the  effects  became  more  apparent  than 
before ;  and  while  as  yet  Fairfax  stood  an  empty 
name,  he  was  moulcfing  the  army  to  his  mind ; 
weedinj^  out  the  ^dly  and  upright-hearted  men, 
and  filling  up  their  rooms  with  rascally  tum*coat 
cavaliers  and  pitiful  sottish  beasts  of  his  own  al- 
liance, and  other  such  as  would  swallow  all  thinffs, 
and  make  no  qaestion  for  oomcienoe  sake,  z  et 
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this  he  did  not  directly  nor  in  tamnlt^  hut  by  such 
degrees  that  it  was  unperceived  by  all  that  were 
not  of  very  penetrating  eyes."* 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  he  distribn* 
ted  the  men  of  the  fanatical  corps,  which  had 
served  during  the  civil  war,  into  different  regi« 
jnents,  where  the  same  spirit  of  political  union 
und  rdigious  partisanship  did  not  prevail,  and 
thereby  completely  neutralized  that  powerful 
principle,  by  means  of  which  he  had  repeatedly 
intimidated  the  Parliament,  and  finally  Drought 
his  sovereign  to  the  block.  He  had  no  longer 
any  occasion  for  agitators,  and  therefore  he  sup- 
pressed all  deliberative  bodies  in  the  army.  He 
now  felt  that  the  instrument  which  he  had  used 
with  so  much  effect,  possessed  two  edges  equal- 
ly^ sharp;  and  therefore  he  not  only  threw  it  aside, 
but  endeavoured  to  stamp  it  under  his  feet,  and 
to  grind  it  as  small  as  powder.  He  dreaded  the 
men  who  had  formerly  been  the  most  submissive 
of  his. agents,  even  in  the  most  desperate  enter- 
prises to  which  revenge  or  ambition  can  ever 
carry  the  human  mind;  fOr  which  reason,  he 
laboured  to  divide  their  influence  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  it  inefficient,  and  to  counteract 
their  plans  by  the  introduction  of  an  antagonist 
power  to  which  every  day  would  give  additional 
strength. 

Nor  did  a  long  time  elapse  before  it  became 
manifest  that  the  fears  of  Cromwell  were  not 
altogether  without  foundation.  Three  military 
enthusiasts.  Rich,  Staines,  and  Watson,  conspi- 
red against  his  liife.     Being  brought  before  the 

*  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  -vol.  V\.  -{>.  1^*1 » 
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council  of  state,  they  acknowledged  their  gmh, 
and  were  about  to  oe  sentenced  to  a  oonokv 
punishment,  when  the  G^eral  interceded  wf 
them  and  obtained  their  pardon.  Having  Tin- 
dicated  himself  from  their  malice,  and  **  laid 
open  what  pitiful,  sneaking,  poor  knarei  tlief 
were,  how  ungrateful  to  him,  and  how  treacher- 
ous and  cowardly  to  themselves,  he  became  their 
advocate,  and  made  it  his  suit  that  they  might 
be  no  farther  published  or  punished.**  This  ge- 
nerosity, **  for  mdeed  he  carried  himself  with  the 
greatest  bravery  that  is  imaginable  therein,  mndi 
advanced  his  glory,  and  cleared  him  in  the  eyes 
of  superficial  beholders ;  but  others  saw  he  crept 
on  and  could  not  stop  him,  while  fortune  itself 
seemed  to  prepare  his  way  on  sundry  occasions.*^ 
The  last  sentence  is  very  remarkable^  as 
written  by  a  contemporary.  The  progress  of 
Cromwell  was  perceived,  but  it  could  not  be 
checked.  Fortune  ministered  to  him  the  most 
apt  occasions,  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
seize  and  tarn  to  the  greatest  advantage  for  his 
personal  views ;  and  all  this  while,  he  carried  the 
most  open  face,  and  made  to  those  about  him  the 
most  obliging  professions  of  friendship.  But  Mrs 
Hutchinson  assures  us  that  her  husband  **  saw 
through  him,  and  forbore  not  often  to  tell  him 
what  was  suspected  of  his  ambition,  what  dissi- 
mulations of  his  were  remarked,  and  how  disho- 
nourable to  the  name  of  God  and  the  profession 
of  religion,  how  destructive  to  the  most  glorious 
of  eartlily  causes,  and  dangerous  to  all  their  tri- 
umphs, these  things  would  prove,  if  unfortu- 
nately they  should  be  found  to  be  true.  He 
would  seem  to  receive  these  cautions  and  ad- 
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monitions  as  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
integrity  and  friendship  that  could  be  made^ 
embrace  the  Colonel  in  his  arms,  make  serions 
lying  professions  to  him,  and  after  enquire  men's 
opinions  concerning  him;  which  the  Colonel 
neyer  forbore  to  tell  him  plainly,  although  he 
knew  that  he  received  it  not  with  the  compla- 
cency which  he  endeavoured  to  assume."* 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  going  forward 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed  for  the  campaign 
which  was  about  to  open  on  the  Scottish  bor- 
der. Cromwell  departed  from  the  capital  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  havins^  made  ready  his 
^way  by  a  de<£iration  addressed  *^  To  all  that  are 
saints  and  partakers  of  the  faith  of  Grod*s  elect 
in  Scotland."  The  enemy  made  a  similar  appeal 
to  the  puUic,  and  sent,  at  the  same  time,  a  list 
of  questions  to  the  English  General  respecting 
the  grounds  of  his  meditated  invasion,  in  utter 
contempt  of  the  covenant  subsisting  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  For  this  reason,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Berwick,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat his  manifesto,  vindicating  his  motives  and 
the  character  of  his  troops  against  the  asper- 
sions of  the  Presbyterians,  assuring  all  classes 
of  the  people  that  he  would  not  offer  the  least 
violence  to  their  persons  or  possessions,  and  in- 
viting them  to  remain  in  their  houses,  where 
they  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  goods 
in  peaccf 

Tlie  latter  proclamation  was  likewise  meant 
to  counteract  the  eflFects  of  certain  rumours  re- 
lative to  the  bloody  and  vindictive  temper  of 

•  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  16^.  \^q\.%^» 
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Cromwelly  wliich^  it  must  be  aeknowledgedi  d^ 
lived  some  degree  of  probabilitj  from  Uii^ 
oent  coaduct  ia  Ireknd.    It  had  been  eaid  Ant  . 
jie  meant  to  put  to  death  OFery  man  betwMi  I 
sixteen  and  sixty  yean  of  age ;  to  cat  off  dn  ' 
right  hands  of  the  youths  under  the  period  tf 
lite  just  specified ;  to  burn  the  women  e  bieailp 
with  hot  irons,  and  to  destroy  all  cattle  aai 
movable  property.    Hence  the  Fjnyligh  ofteen 
relatCi  that  when  they  had  crossed  the  border^ 
they  saw  not  in  the  pLsces  Uuron^  which  thsy 
passed  any  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  •  but  tbe 
streets  of  tlie  small  towns  were  full  of  wemsi^ 
*^  pitiful,  sorry  creatures,  clothed  in  white  ^Ur 
nA,  in  a  very  homely  manner.    Very  many  cf 
them  much  bemoaned  their  husbands,  who,  mey 
said,  were  enforced  by  the  lairds  to  gBDg  to  tli^ 
muster.    All  the  men  in  Dunbar,  as  in  other 
places  of  this  day's  march,  were  fled ;  aad  not 
any  to  be  seen  above  seven  or  under  seventy 
years  old,  but  only  some  few  decrepid  ones*"* 
The  Scottish  leaders  were  not  less  active  than 
their  opponents ;  but  as  the  country  was  misera- 
bly divided,  neither  their  councils  nor  their  mir 
litary  operations  were  conducted  with  any  de- 
gree of  unanimity.    The  ministers  were  said  to 
be  as  busy  in  enforcing  discipline  and  warlike 
exercises  as  they  had  formerly  been  in  the  la- 
bours of  the  gospeL  Upwards  of  thirty  accepted 
of  commissions  as  majors  and  captains,  who  now 
held  forth  the  Bible  in  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sword  in  the  other;  telling  the  soldiers  that  they 
need  not  fear  what  man  could  do  against  them; 

I*  ReUtion  of  the  Fight  at  Leith. 
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that  Crod  was  on  their  side ;  and  that  he  had 
prepared  an  engine  in  heaven  to  blast  the  de- 
signs of  all  covenant-breakers  upon  earth.* 

On  the  29th  of  Jnly,  a  week  after  Cromwell 
crossed  the  Tweed,  he  advanced  to  EkLinbnrgh, 
-^here  Lesley  had  collected  his  army.  He  had  in- 
deed prepared  for  action  at  Gladsmnir,  at  which 
place,  he  was  informed^  the  Scots  had  resolved 
to  dispute  his  passage  into  Mid-Lothian ;  but 
neetinff  with  no  opposition,  he  proceeded  to 
Musselburgh,  a  small  town  about  six  miles  from 
the  capital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he 
established  his  head -quarters.     The  Scottish 
C^eral  had  posted  his  troops  to  such  advan- 
tage, that  Cromwell  found,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, they  ^  were  not  easily  to  be  attempt- 
ed;" on  which  account  he  retired  to  Mussel- 
burgh, to  "  refresh  and  re-victuaV  his  men.   A 
smart  skirmish  took  place  while  his  army  was 
retrograding,  in  which  Major-General  Lambert 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.     The  attack 
was  made  by  two  bodies  of  Scottish  horse,  the 
one  from  Leith  on  the  right,  the  other  from  the 
Canongate  on  the  left.     Captain  Evan  son,  who 
received  the  charge  of  the  latter  body,  was  rout- 
ed, as  was  also  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  which 
supported  him,  and  they  were  only  extricated 
by  the  gallantry  of  Lambert,  who,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  received  several  severe  wounds,  and 
was  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.f 

*  Cromwelliana,  p.  83. 

f  Memoirs  of  Captain  John  Hodgson,  p.  130.  **  About 
eleven  o'clock,**  says  the  Captain,  "  we  wanted  our  bread 
and  cheese,  and  drew  off  towards  MuaaeVbuT^  \  «si\^v^ 
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On  the  following  night  m  ptttj  of  Seottiih 
hone,  amounting  to  about  eight  himdred,  aad 
commanded  by  the  ]^ia|or-Generab   Mon^jo- 
mery  «id  Strachanf  made  an  attempt  on  Grom- 
well's  head-qnarten  at  Stoney-hill,  a  house  si- 
tuated on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eak,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Mnsselbui]^    Their  guides  were  a 
gentleman  named  Hamilton,  the  proprietor  ot 
the  mansion,  and  his  serrant,  hAtt  oT  whom 
were  killed.     When  the  English  petrol  cf  ea- 
valry  were  roused  by  the  approach  of  the  ene* 
my,  two  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  were 
among  the  assailants,  went  forward  and  called 
out  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  which  gave  to  the 
Scottish  lancers  an  opportunity  to  gallop  in 
amongst  them  and  do  some  execution.     Iieet- 
wood*s  horse  were  entirely  routed;  and  the  main 
body  of  the  army  owed  its  presenration  to  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  Lambert's  in&ntry, 
who  immediately  sprung  to  their  arms.     The 
party  led  by  Montgomery  on  this  occasion  were 
called  the  Kirks  regiment  of  horse ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sectaries  to  whom  they  were  oppo- 


vaD  of  our  army  marching  too  fast,  as  if  we  had  been  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  enemy,  they  took  eouragv  and 
came  swarming  out  like  bees,  humt  and  foot,  fell  upon  cor 
rear  of  horse,  where  they  were  sore  put  to  it,  near  Lich* 
nagarie,  [  Restalrig,  not  Lang-Niddery,  as  the  editor  of  the 
£dinburgh  impression  of  1806  suggests,]  cut  and  hewed 
Major- General  Lambert,  took  him  prisoner,  and  weve 
ourying  him  away  towards  Edinburgh ;  but  the  Taliant 
lieutenant  Empson,  one  of  Hacker's  officers,  pursaed 
with  five  or  six  of  our  soldiers,  and  hewed  him  out  and 
brought  him  to  his  own  re^unent^  where  we  procured  him 
s  pscjiig-horie.** 
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sed,  they  ill  degerved  that  venerable  appellation ; 
for,  from  certain  loose  expressions  uttered  by 
them  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  some  reprobate  cavaliers  had 
found  a  place  in  their  ranks. 

Cromwell  thought  this  attack  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  mentioned  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
jPresident  of  the  Council  of  State.  '<  The  ene-« 
Biy  came  on  with  a  great  deal  of  resolution,  beat 
Hi  our  guards,  and  put  a  regiment  of  horse  in 
some  disorder ;  but  our  men  speedily  taking  the 
alarm,  charged  the  enemy,  routed  them,  took 
many  prisoners,  killed  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  did  execution  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
JSdinburgh.  Indeed,  this  is  a  sweet  beginning 
ef  your  businesse,  or  rather  of  the  Lord's,  and 
I  believe  it  is  not  very  satisfiaustory  to  the  ene- 
my, especially  to  the  Bark  party ; — and  I  trust 
this  work  which  is  the  Lord's,  will  prosper  in 
the  hands  of  his  servants."* 

On  the  6th  of  August  the  English  General 
continued  his  retreat  towards  Dunbar^  having 
found  it  impossible  to  supply  his  army  with 
provisions  in  a  district  from  which  all  the  com 
and  cattle  had  been  removed  by  the  command 
of  the  Scottish  government.  He  soon  after- 
wards resumed  his  attempt  on  the  capital ;  but 
finding  that  Lesley  was  determined  to  continue 
on  the  defensive,  and  not  to  risk  an  engagement, 
heldirected  his  march  towards  the  Pentland  Hills, 
with  the  view  of  alarming  his  antagonist  by 

*  CromwelMana,  p.  66.  Memoirs  of  Captain  John 
Hodgson,  p.  135. 
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a  demonstration  of  cutting  off  his  gupplies  from 
the  west,  and  of  interrupting  his  communicatioii 
with  Stirling.  This  manoeuvre  produced  not 
the  intended  eifect.  The  Scottish  cM)mmaiider 
thought  it  sufficient  to  cover  £kiinbiir]ghy  and  to 
defend  the  principal  passes  which  lead  to  the 
shores  of  the  Firth ;  heing  satisfied  that  want  ni 
food  would  compel  Cromwell  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  fleet  at  Dunbar,  be- 
fore he  himself  should  find  it  necessary  to  ha- 
zard a  battle,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  nuiga- 
zines. 

A  variety  of  movements  were  made  by  both 
armies  in  the  western  division  of  £dinbuigh- 
shire ;  the  object  of  which,  on  the  part  of  Crom- 
well, was  to  bring  on  a  battle,  while  Lesley  con- 
fined his  endeavours  to  the  protectioa  of  the 
city  and  the  destruction  of  his  enemy's  resources. 
At  one  place  where  the  small  river  JLeith  sepa- 
rated the  camps,  the  English  pushed  oa  their 
lines  with  the  intention  of  making  an  attack. 
The  word  given  out  was  "  Rise,  Lord  I"  The 
body  of  foot  advanced  within  three  hundred 
yards,  when  they  discovered  such  a  bog  on  both 
their  wings  of  horse,  that  they  could  not  pass 
over.  <<  Thus,**  says  Captain  Hodgson,  <<  by 
this  very  unexpected  hand  of  Providence  were 
we  prevented,  and  had  only  liberty  to  play  with 
our  cannon  that  evening  and  part  of  the  next 
morning,  which  did  gooid  execution,  as  we  be* 
lieve,  upon  them.  We  had  very  stnmge  and  re* 
markable  deliverances  from  theirs,  though  they 
played  very  hard  upon  us,  and  that  with  much. 
art ;  but  the  Lord  suffered  them  not  to  do  ns 
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much  hurt;  we  had  not  alMn  and  wounded  above 
five-and-twenty  men,"* 

Cromwell  wag  present  in  person  on  this  oe- 
ciMion.  He  even  headed  the  advanced  party, 
joid  approached  so  near  to  the  Scottish  lines, 
that  one  of  the  enemy  fired  a  carbine  at  him, 
with  the  view  of  dieclung  his  progress.  Oliver 
4»JIed  out  to  the  trooper  and  said,  **  that  if  he 
were  one  of  his  soldiers,  he  v^uld  cashier  him 
for  discharffinsr  his  piece  at  such  a  distance," 
The  man,  iinio  had  formerly  served  in  Bueland 
«nder  Lientenant-General  Lesley,  instantly  re- 
cognised the  leader  of  the  Ironsides,  and  spread 
ihe  information  that  the  officer  at  whom  he  had 
aimed  was  no  other  than  &omwell  himself, 
whom  he  had  often  seen  in  company  with  Lord 
X^ven  when  the  army  was  in  Yorkshire. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  Scottish  (Seneral 
was  hitherto  attended  with  complete  success. 
The  invaders  were  again  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Musselburgh,  after  having  oeen  in  the  field 
nearly  a  month,  exposed  to  much  bad  weather, 
and  many  privations.  On  the  31st  of  August^ 
their  commander  wrote  to  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  describing  the  marches  and 
4H>untermarohes  which  he  had  made,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  action,  or  of 
driving  him  from  his  defences  under  the  walls 
4>f  Edinburgh.  Lesley  had  threatened  to  inter- 
pose himself  between  Cromwell  and  his  sup- 
plies, a  demonstration  which  accelerated  the  re- 
trograde movement  of  the  English ;  but  as  his 
x^bject  all  the  while  was  to  shmi  a  general  en- 

• 

*  BOatUm  of  Campaifpt  ^^^ 
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gagementy  he  made  choice  of  such  positioiu  m 
at  once  rendered  an  attack  impracticable,  and  . 
harassed  the  enemy,  whose  communications  he  1 
never  ceased  to  menace.  Oliver  relates,  that  ^ 
his  opponent  marched  in  the  ni^ht  between 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  to  place  himself  <<  be- 
tween us  and  our  victual,  but  the  liord  had  m 
mercy  prevented  it;  which  we  perceiving  in 
the  morning,  got  in  time  enough,  through  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  to  the  sefHside ;  the  ene-  ] 
my  being  drawn  up  on  the  hill  near  Arthur's 
Seat,  looking  upon  us,  but  not  attempting  any 
thing." 

From  Musselburgh  five  hundred  sick  men 
were  shipped  for  Berwick,  while  disease  seem- 
ed to  be  rapidly  extending  throughout  the  army. 
Hodgson  remarks,  that  they  became  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day,  and  that  as  they  were  draw- 
ing homeward  towards  Haddington,  the  Scots 
hung  on  their  right  flank.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  the  town  just  named  to  check  the  advance 
of  their  pursuers  ;  but  after  a  consultation  was 
held  by  the  superior  officers,  it  was  resolved  to 
continue  the  retreat  to  Dunbar.  ^  We  staid,** 
says  the  captain,  <<  till  about  ten  o'clock — ^had 
been  at  prayer  in  several  regiments — sent  away 
our  waggons  and  carriages — and  not  long  after- 
wards marched,  a  poor,  shatteredy  hungty,  diS' 
conroffed  army  i  and  the  Scots  pursued  so  very 
dose,  that  our  rear-guard  had  much  ado  to  se- 
cure our  poor  weak  foot,  that  was  not  able  to 
march  up.  We  drew  near  Dunbar  towards 
night,  and  the  Soots  ready  to  fiill  upon  our 
rear."* 
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According  to  tlie  statement  given  by  Crom- 
well himself  in  his  dispatches,  the  pressure  on 
his  rear,  between  Musselburgh  and  Hadding- 
ton, must  have  been  very  considerable.  <<  By 
the  time  we  had  got  the  van-brigade  of  our 
horse,  and  our  foot  and  train  into  their  quar- 
ters, the  enemy  was  marched  with  that  expedi- 
.  tion,  that  they  fell  upon  the  rear  forlorn  of  our 
horse,  and  put  it  in  some  disorder ;  and,  indeed^ 
-had  like  to  have  engaged  our  rear-brigade  of 
horse  with  their  whole  army,  had  not  the  Lord, 
by  his  providence,  put  a  cloud  over  the  moon, 
thereby  gpiving  us  an  opportunity  to  draw  off 
those  horse  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  ac- 
cordingly was  done  without  any  loss.*' 

It  was  on  Sunday  the  1st  of  September,  that 
the  latter  march  was  accomplished;  and  next 
morning,  which  was  very  tempestuous,  they 
found  that  Lesley  had  intercepted  their  farther 
retreat,  or  at  least  that  he  had  taken  up  such  a 
position  as  must  render  their  subsequent  move- 
ments extremelv  perilous.  **  He  had,"  says 
Hodgson,  <<  blocked  up  our  way  for  England ; 
and  our  poor  army  drew  up  about  swamps  and 
bogs  not  far  from  Dunbar,  and  could  not  pitch 
a  tent  all  that  day."  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  a  council  of  war  was  called,  where,  af- 
ter debating  the  case  at  considerable  length, 
many  of  the  officers  recommended  that  the  foot 
shoidd  be  shipped,  and  that  the  cavalry  should 
force  a  passage  through  the  enemy.  It  is  said 
that  Lambert  opposed  this  resolution  with  great 
vehemence,  and  advised  the  council  rather  to 
try  the  fortune  of  arms  once  more,  than  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  disgrace,  and  perVka^^  Xq  ^xv.- 
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tire  destruction.  He  reminded  them  tiist  ihej 
lUid  enjoyed  great  experienoe  of  the  moimm 
of  God  while  they  kept  together,  and  if  tkq 
parted,  all  might  be  lost.  He  represented,  teti 
that  there  was  no  longer  time  to  embark  Ae 
infantry,  for  day  would  dawn  before  tiie  iIb^ 
ment  could  be  effected,  and  conaeqnenlly  imj 
must  sacrifice  all  their  waggons  and  anmnnl- 
tion.  He  stated,  in  the  tUrd  plaee,  that  they 
had  great  adyantage  in  the  ffronnd  whidi  dwy 
occupied,  should  a  battle  take  place ;  beeane 
the  §cots,  being  confined  between  a  raTine  in 
iront  and  a  mountain  in  the  rear,  conld  not  de* 
ploy  their  regiments  or  bring  them  into  aetioB ; 
and  hence,  if  their  right  wing  were  suooeBafiillj 
attacked,  the  rest  of  their  army  wonld  necessa- 
rily be  thrown  into  confnsion.  Fourthly, -he 
argued,  that  as  the  enemy  had  left  intervals  in 
their  line  upon  the  brink  of  the  hill,  the  ESngliih 
cavalry  might  advance  in  troops  and  the  infimtry 
in  companies,  without  sustaining  any  material 
opposition,  because  Lesley's  battalions  oould 
neUher  extend  their  line  nor  change  their  front, 
but  at  the  hasard  of  throwing  the  whole  armv 
into  disorder.  Lastly,  he  maintiuned  that  Uien: 
artillery  would  sufficiently  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  left  wing,  while  the  horse  and  foot  ad- 
ranoed  against  tiie  right ;  and  that  if  the  latter 
were  repulsed,  a  general  rout  of  the  enemy  mnst 
inevitably  ensue,  and  a  complete  victory  wonld 
crown  the  exertions  of  the  assailants. 

These  arguments,  we  are  assured,  altered  die 
-news  of  the  military  counsellors.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  before  the  officers  were  oonve- 
ned,  Cromwell  had  resolved  to  attack  Lesley  in 
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the  morning.  Observing,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  that  the  Scottish  General  had  brought 
liis  m^  strength  of  horse  and  artillery  towards 
Ms  right  wing,  he  discovered  that  an  opportu- 
juty  was  thereby  afforded  for  bringing  him  to 
action.  ^^  We  could  not  well  imagine  but  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  attempt  upon  us,  or  to 
place  themselves  in  a  more  exact  condition  of 
onterposition.  Major- General  Lambert  and  my- 
self coming  to  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh's  house! 
and  ohservmg  this  posture,  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  did  give  us  an  opportunity  and  advantage  to 
attempt  upon  the  enemy ;  to  which  he  immedi* 
ately  replied,  that  he  had  thought  to  have  said 
the  same  thing  to  me :  so  that  it  pleased  the 
Liord  to  set  this  apprehension  upon  our  hearts 
at  the  same  moment.  We  called  for  (Colonel 
Monk,  and  showed  him  the  thing ;  and  coming 
to  our  quarters  at  night,  and  demonstrating  our 
ararehensions  to  some  of  the  colonels,  they  also 
cneerfully  concurred." 

The  ravine,  or  clough,  as  Captain  Hodgson 
calls  it,  was  formed  by  the  deep  banks  of  a 
stream  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Broxmouth- 
park.  At  one  point  it  was  passable  both  for 
horse  and  infantry,  and  Cromwell,  to  prevent  a 
surprise,  had  occupied  that  position  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops.  In  the  night,  Lesley,  who  saw 
the  importance  of  the  pass,  had  taken  it  from 
the  enemy,  and  was  found  at  the  break  of  day 
ready  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  nine  regi- 
ments which  Oliver  had  selected  for  the  attack. 
The  English  commander  had  given  orders  that 
the  onset  should  be  made  at  the  first  break  of  the 
dawn ;  but  Lambert,  finding  the  appxo«cvL\L^^YLfc\ 
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by  tbe  Scots,  and  not  having  been  able  to  brinjr 
up  tbe  artillery  as  quickly  as  he  expected,  did 
not  open  his  fire  till  about  six  o'clock.  The  word 
issued  by  Lesley  was  the  ^  Coyenant  ;**  that  on 
the  side  of  the  parliamentarians  was  **  the  Lord 
of  Hosts."  The  conflict,  which  began  with  the 
horse,  was  obstinate  and  bloody — a  hot  dispute 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  first  diTision  of 
the  English  foot  was  overpowered  and  driyen 
back,  when  Cromwell  ordered  up  his  own  red- 
ment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  GoflP,  who  nude 
their  way  against  all  opposition.  *^  At  the  point 
of  pike,**  says  he,  <<  they  did  repell  the  stoutest 
regiment  the  enemy  had  there,  merely  with  the 
courage  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give ;  whidr 
prored  a  great  amazement  to  the  residne  of 
their  foot."  The  cavalry  followed  up  this  advan- 
tage, charged  the  inftuitry  who  were  already 
outflanked  and  deprived  of  their  usual  support, 
and  carried  confusion  into  the  whole  line.  Hodg- 
son says,  '<  one  of  the  Scots  brigades  of  foot 
would  not  yield,  though  at  point  of  pike  and 
butt-end  of  the  musket,  until  a  troop  of  our  horse 
charged  from  the  one  end  to  the  other  of  them, 
and  so  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  foot."  In 
truth,  after  the  right  wing  was  broken,  the  Scots, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  same  writer,  ^<  routed 
one  another,"  and  fell  into  the  most  shameful 
disorder. 

The  misconduct  of  Lesley  at  Down-hill,  has 
usually  been  ascribed  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
ministers  attending  his  army;  who,  being  appre- 
hensive lest  the  sectaries  should  escape  h*om 
their  hands,  are  said  to  have  compelled  the  Ge- 
neral to  descend  from  the  high  ground  of  which 
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lie  }md  takeft  ^omemUnh  in  ojqdw  to  jntff^^ 
i;heir  retreat  along  the  coast.    In  his  letter  W 

tbe  fk^imtom  Already  BknitiQiiMif  OliTvr  ny^, 
^  I  hefflr  Ihftt  irW  the  enemy  mtiyhed  ladt  9^ 
tp  ii(»  tlia  wiiiiftei«  iNrMw4  t£ev  ani^ 
poM  W^e«P  P«  and  luMne;  the  fUef  ^fteiKia 
d^sMag  nikm^  ikfOi  we  dumld  jmwe  nw  i»ad^^ 
tkoygb  it  w^w  by  a  golden  t»i4g«i;  tat  ikm 
^Ifffg/s  couvfiel  i^vaUed  to  ti>w  n«  |i^ 
fort,  |jbaii|;jk the goofbaas  of  God***  fiinlkvB^ 
iiHitw^atfffphMdf  as  the  i^^orUy  of  Jwat^riaaui 
^^Offlinnia  t»  aaaert,  that,  on  the  2d  of  geptfl^t 
tMiTt  Ibo  Mnooice  of  the  preacbers  waa  wh^ 
pow«rftl  in  the  ISeottiah  evvip  than  the  e»tfioiv 
i!^  4^  the  epin]nender4nHehJLd;  Tb^  iodiieed. 
Imn  agaoMpt  hie  better  judgpient  t9  eUer  Ua 
poaitioii  j»  A&  praaeneo  of  l{e  eviemy,  ahewtfng 
ae  tbfi^  cawya  down,  ^<  The  Sword  of  ^  l«efrd  em 
of  Gideon  T  Thk  false  move  pre«B«it#d  il^MJf 
with  all  its  eonsequenees  to  tfie  poielrailiiig  .ey# 
of  Cromwell ;  and  whetheir  he  aetnaUy  made  naa 
i)f  the  e?qpreasi<Ni  which  is  attributed  to  him 
when  he  saw  the  iScottish  line  extending  itself 
into  the  ^leim  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ne  waa 
satisfied  iiis  enemies  were  abont  to  be  delivered 
into  his  hands.  The  argumentSy  roM^rted  by 
Hodgson  as  haying  been  used  by  Lambert  at  tii# 
council  of  officers,  turned  on  the  very  poiiita 
which  must  have  suggested  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  an  experienced  commander;  for  it  iif 
obvious,  from  the  position  of  the  Scottish  army^ 
that  if  Uie  right  wing  were  turned,  the  retreat- 
ing regiments  must  inevitably  throw  into  con- 
fusion the  main  body,  as  well  as  the  left  wing, 

VOL.  II,  r 
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and,  in  fact,  as  the  captun  alleged,  « rout  one 
another." 

Whatever  apology  may  be  urged  for  Lesley, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of 
his  antagonist.  Cromwell  does  not  conceal  that, 
when  he  compared  the  streng^  and  advantage- 
ous position  of  the  Scottish  host  with  the  mise- 
rable predicament  in  which  the  course  of  events 
had  placed  his  own  army,  he  experienced  **  some 
weakness  of  flesh."  During  six  weeks  he  had 
been  in  the  field,  without  gaining  the  slightest 
advantage  upon  his  cautious  opponent;  who, 
from  his  better  knowledge  of  the  ground,  had 
not  only  kept  him  at  bay,  but  harassed  him  by 
fatiguing  marches,  and  had  even  twice  oUiged 
him  to  retreat.  At  present  he  found  himself 
hemmed  in  between  afi  exhausted  country  in  the 
rear,  and  a  mountainous  ridge  in  front,  where, 
to  use  his  own  words,  ten  men  to  hinder  were 
better  than  forty  to  make  their  way.  All  his 
supplies  were  drawn  from  the  fleet,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  stormy  weather  it  was  im* 
possible  to  land  provisions,  '^  though  the  being 
of  the  whole  army  lay  upon  it."  Pfo  wonder, 
then,  that  his  <<faith  had  become  poor  and  weak.** 
The  following  description,  although  extremely 
indistinct  both  in  language  and  ideas,  affords 
nevertheless  a  very  intelligible  indication  of  the 
perplexity  in  which  he  felt  himself  involved. 
'*  Because  of  their  numbers,  because  of  their  ad- 
vantages, because  of  their  confidence,  because 
of  our  weakness,  because  of  our  strait,  we  were 
in  the  mount,  and  in  the  mount  the  Lord  would 
bo  seen,  and  that  he  would  find  out  a  way  of 
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deliverance  and  salvation  for  us;  and,  indeed, 
we  had  our  consolation  and  our  hopes." 

Next  morning  his  hopes  were  converted  in- 
to the  most  elevated  triumph  and  gratulation. 
Some  obstacles  indeed  opposed  his  progress  and 
tried  his  temper.  He  had  commanded  the  at- 
tack to  be  m^de  at  dawn ;  <<  but,"  says  Hodg- 
son, <<  the  day  broke  and  we  were  in  disorder,  and 
the  Major- General  awanting,  being  ordering 
the  guns ;  the  Greneral  was  impatient ;  the  Scots 
a-preparing  to  make  the  attempt  upon  us,  sound- 
ing a  trumpet."  But  his  troops  at  length  ad- 
vanced, gained  the  pass  across  the  ravine,  and 
began  tb  ascend  the  eminence  on  which  their 
enemies  were  crowded,  and  where  the  heat  of 
the  combat  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  Crom* 
well  followed  closely  at  the  back  of  his  men, 
and  as  he  moved  up  the  hill,  the  sun,  which  had 
hitherto  been  concealed  by  a  fog,  burst  forth 
with  unusual  brightness,  and  threw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  German  ocean 
which  lay  at  his  feet.  Seizing  the  happy  mo- 
ment, he  lifted  up  his  arm  and  exclaimed,  '<  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered !" 
This  splendid  quotation  at  a  crisis  so  important, 
-awakened  in  the  enthusiastic  bosoms  of  his  ve- 
teran soldiers  the  most  animating  sentiments  of 
devotional  trust  and  courage.  They  pushed  on 
with  irresistible  fury,  as  the  servants  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  and  soon  found,  as  theii*  leader 
expected,  that  their  foes  would  themselves  com- 
plete their  own  defeat.  Hodgson  assures  us  that 
he  heard  him  use  the  expression  just  repeated, 
and  <^  following  us  as  we  slowly  marched,  I 
heard  him  say,  *  I  profess  they  ruwV  \x\\<Jl\Ww 
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WM  the  Scots  army  all  in  disorder  and  mmring, 
both  right  wing  and  left  wing  and  main  hattlei 
The  hone  fled  what  way  they  oonld  gvt,  ours 
pnrsned  towards  Haddington ;  and  the  0«nenl 
made  a  halt  and  tung  the  hundred  and  sevea* 
teenth  pralm ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  done, 
their  party  was  increased  and  adtrancing ;  tht 
Scots  ran  and  were  no  more  heard  of  that  fight 
The  commander  of  onr  army  was  busy  in  seen* 
ring  prisoners  and  the  whole  baf  and  baggage; 
and  afterwards  we  retamed  to  bless  Ood  in  eiat 
tents  like  Issachar,  for  the  great  salration  affocd* 
ed  to  us  that  day.''* 

After  the  first  repulse,  said  the  victorious 
<>eneral,  they  were  given  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
as  stubble  to  the  swords  of  his  men.  The  num* 
ber  of  slain  on  either  side,  it  may  be  presumed, 
was  never  accurately  known ;  for  Cromwell,  who 


"*  Captain  Hodgson  appears  to  have  been  %  pious  mai^ 
sind  much  addicted  to  devotional  exercises.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  General  would  haye  approved  of 
his  conduct  on  the  following:  occasion,  at  s  moment  whea 
80  much  depended  upon  every  man  b<dng  at  his  post. 
'*  Towards  morning  we  were  ordered  to  mareh  down  to 
Roxburgh  House,  all  the  whole  army,  neither  regard- 
ing tents  nor  baggage,  and  as  our  regiment  was  marching 
at  the  head  of  the  horse,  a  comet  was  at  prayer  in  the 
right,  and  I  appointed  one  of  my  officers  to  take  my  place. 
I  rode  to  hear  him,  and  he  vi^as  exceedingly  carried  on  lln 
the  duty.  I  met  with  so  much  of  God  in  it,  as  I  wm 
satisfied  deliverance  was  at  hand ;  and  coming  to  my  eom^ 
mand,  did  encourage  the  poor  weak  soldiers,  which  did 
much  affect  them,  which  when  it  came  to  it,  '  a  little  onft 
was  indeed  as  David,  and  the  house  of  David  as  the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord.' "  Zech.  xii.  8.~.Hodgs(m'8  Memoir*, 
J».  Ii6. 
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was  always  as  much  disposed  to  overrate  the 
loss  of  his  enemy  as  to  diminish  that  which  his 
own  army  sustained,  must  necessarily  have  writ- 
ten at  random,  the  day  after  the  fight,  when  he 
estimated  the  amount  of  killed  on  the  part  of 
his  antagonists  at  three  thousand.  The  prison- 
ers are  rated  at  ten  thousand ;  while  the  whole 
baggage  and  train,  all  the  artillery,  amowiting 
to  thirty  guns,  two  hundred  colours,  with  fifteen 
thousand  stand  of  arms^  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  EWlish,  contributed  to  attest  the  extent 
of  their  triumph.  Oliver  boasts  that  his  soldiers 
had  the  *^  chace  and  execution*'  of  the  fugitives 
near  eight  miles ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
more  men  were  slain  in  the  flight  than  in  the 
brief  struggle  of  the  battle. 

Sir  James  Balfour,  whose  authority,  being 
that  of  a  contemporary  writer,  is  perhaps  equal 
to  that  of  Cromwell,  relates  in  his  Annals,  that 
the  nimiber  of  killed  in  the  Scottish  army  did 
not  exceed  eight  or  nine  hundred.  He  admits 
that  many  of  the  foot  were  wounded,  that  many 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  that  the  horse  and 
cavalry  were  completely  dispersed;  but  adds, 
that  in  other  respects  they  received  little  or  no 
hurt. 

The  return  of  casualties,  on  the  other  side, 
is  so  very  moderate,  as  to  excite  some  suspicion 
of  concealment.  Cromwell  says,  *^  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  lost  twenty  men ;  not  one  com- 
missioned officer  slain  that  I  hear  of,  save  one 
comet,  and  Major  Rooksby,  since  dead  of  his 
wounds.''  This  statement  will  appear  more  im- 
probable when  compared  with  the  facts  record- 
ed by  the  conqueror  himself^  that  \)i«\iQT%^  "^^^ 
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ed  into  an  kospital :  but  niek  was  the  destruo- 
tive  nature  of  the  dyseBtetr,  brought  on  by  the 
miserable  treatment  to  wnich  they  had  been 
«nbjected)  that,  on  the  Bih  of  November,  only 
dx  hundred  enjoyed  any  demo  of  henlAy  while 
five  hundred  were  ladtf  and  **  tizte«i  hundred 
were  dead  and  buried." 

In  his  celebrated  disfMitohes  to  the  fi^^eaker^ 
the  victorious  General,  as  usual,  reminds  the 
Parliament  of  their  spiritual  duties  >-^*  May  it 
please  you  to  give  me  the  leave  of  a  few  words : 
it  is  easie  to  say  the  Lord  hath  done  this :  it 
wtmld  do  you  sjood  to  see  and  hear  our  pser 
foot  go  up  and  ch>wn  making  their  boast  of  God  t 
But,  sir,  it  is  in  your  hands,  and  by  these  emi- 
n«it  merdes  Goaputs  it  more  into  your  hands, 
to  give  glory  to  him,  to  improve  yomr  pow^ 
and  his  blessings  to  his  praise.  We  that  serve 
you,  beg  of  you  not  to  own  us,  but  God  alone : 
we  pray  you  own  his  people  more  and  more^  for 
they  are  the  <^uuriots  and  horsemen  of  Isiari : 
disown  yourselves,  but  own  your  audiority,  and 
knprove  it  to  curb  the  proud  and  the  msclent, 
eudi  as  would  disturb  tne  tranquillity  of  Eng- 
land, though  under  what  specious  pretences  so- 
ever ;  r^eve  ike  oppressed,  hear  the  groans  of 
poor  prison^M  in  England ;  be  pliaased  to  reform 
the  abnsesof  aIlproTO66ioas>andif  tho^beany 
one  that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  fewridb^ 
^at  smts  not  a  commonweaith.  Knee  we  came 
into  Scotiand^  it  hath  been  our  desire  and  k>ng« 
ing  to  havo  avosdM  blood  m  this  buskiesse,  by 
reason  that  God  hath  a  pe<^le  here  ftarinc  his 
mnne^  though  delved ;  ^lAd  to  tibat  end  nave 
we  c^DRai^d  muck  tove  unto  wm^  Isl  tlna  V^-^^r^ 
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of  Christ ;  and  concerning  the  truth  of  onr  heu 
tiierein  have  we  appealed  unto  the  Liord.  Th 
ministers  of  Scotland  have  hindered  the  pasaag. 
of  these  things  to  the  hearts  of  those  to  whoa 
we  intended  them  ;  and  now  we  hear  that  not 
only  the  deceived  people,  bat  some  of  the  mi- 
nisters are  also  fallen  in  the  battle.  This  is  the 
great  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  who,  taking  into  thrir 
hands  the  instruments  of  a  foolish  shepherd,  to 
wit,  meddling  with  worldly  policies  and  mix- 
tures of  earthly  power,  to  set  up  that  which 
they  call  the  kingdom  of  Christ — ^which  is  nei- 
ther it,  nor,  if  it  were,  would  such  means  be 
found  eflfectual  to  that  end — and  n^lect  or  trust 
not  to  the  word  of  Grod,  the  sword  of  the  spirit 
which  is  alone  powerful  and  able  for  the  setting 
up  of  that  kingdom ;  and  when  trusted  to,  wiU 
be  found  e£Pect'ually  able  to  that  eiid,  and  will 
also  do  it.  This  is  humbly  offered  for  their 
sakes,  who  have  lately  too  much  turned  aside, 
that  they  might  return  again  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ  according  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
and  then,  no  doubt,  they  will  discover  and  find 
your  protection  and  encouragement." 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  ministers  were 
extremely  hostile  to  Cromwell,  and  regarded 
him  as  the  enemy  of  ail  true  religion  and  godli- 
ness. They  asked  a  young  officer  who  had  been 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  <<  how  long  he  had 
served  under  Antichrist,  that  proud  man  Crom- 
well, over  whose  head  the  curse  of  God  hmig 
for  murdering  the  King,  and  breaking  the  Cove- 
nant ;  and  assured  him  that  they  did  daily  ex* 
pect  wh«n  the  Lord  sho^d  dQUyw  him  into 
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their  hands."  Wlieo,  on  another  occasion,  the 
Bngltsli  General  sent  a  proposal  for  the  es- 
ch&nge  of  some  men  who  had  fallen  into  hts 
bands,  Lesley  was  instructed  to  send  the  bfas- 
phemer  this  answer,  "  tliat  his  horse  and  foot 
wonld  not  be  molested  in  their  peaceable  retreat 
Jiome  to  their  own  country."  While,  by  snch 
conduct  they  incensed  the  invaders,  they  by  k- 
different  mode  of  procedure,  payed  the  way  for 
their  ultimate  success.  They  drove  from  the 
army  the  most  experienced  portion  of  the  sol- 
diers, under  pretence  that  they  were  nnfHendly 
to  their  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and 
consequently  objects  of  displeasure  iu  the  sight 
of  God,  "  The  Committt'e  of  Parliament,"  says 
Sir  Jam^s  Balfour,  "  for  purging'  the  armey,  did 
meitt  this  second,  third,  and  fifth  dayes  of  An- 
^st ;  they  did  nothing  against  the  enimey,  hot 
purged  out  of  the  urmey  abore  eighty  command- 
ers. The  ministers  iu  all  places  preched  inces- 
santly for  this  purging,  showing,  if  that  commit- 
tee did  notproceid,  the  consequences  that  wold 
follow,  wold  certainly  prove  lamentible  and  de- 
structive, and  wold  untlonbtedly  mnltiplie  God'« 
judgments  upon  the  land  and  armey."" 

Althong'h  to  every  eye  possessing  the  imAll- 
est  share  of  discernment,  the  canses  of  the  late 
defeat  were  perfectly  obvious,  the  Commisilon- 
*n  of  the  GeDHTsI  Assembly  met  at  Stirling  ob 
the  12th  of  September,  to  enquire  into  the 
eauses  of  tbeir  tsilnre,  and  to  set  forth  a  short 
dedamtion  and  waminff  to  all  the  contfrMS- 
tiwsoftheKirkof  9eotl«l)<l    la  genemtWi- 

*  -Antules  of  Scotland,  p.  M. 
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ascribe  their  loss,  not  to  the  impertinent  inters 
ference  of  clergymen  with  military  counsek— 
the  cause  which  Cromwell  discoYeied  at  the 
first  glance — ^but  to  some  speculatiye  errors  ii 
theological  doctrine  and  church  gOYemakeai, 
which  were  still  held  hy  many  of  their  people. 
For  this  reason  they  enjoin  a  solemn  fast^  and 
puhlic  humiliation,  specifying  thirteen  diffibreDt 
subjects  on  which  their  grief  and  repentance 
should  be  exercised,  during  the  performiwoe  of 
their  religious  duty. 

1.  The  continued  ignorance  and  profiemity  of 
the  body  of  the  land,  &c 

2.  The  manifest  provocations  of  the  King^e 
house,  which  they  feared  were  not  thoroii§riily 
repented  of,  nor  forsaken  by  him  to  thatday, 

3.  The  bringing  home  with  the  King-  a  great 
many  malignants,  &c. 

4.  The  not  purging  o£  the  King's  fanuly  from 
malignant  and  profane  men,  &c 

5.  The  leaving  of  a  most  malignant  and  pro- 
fane guard  of  horse  to  be  about  the  King,  who^ 
.haying  been  sent  for  to  be  purged,  about  two 
days  before  the  defeat,  were  suffered  to  go  on 
unpurified,  and  even  to  fight  in  the  army,  &c 

6.  The  exceeding  great  slackness  of  many, 
especially  in  those  things  which  concern  the 
purging  of  judicatories  and  the  army  from  mar 
lignants,  &c. 

7.  The  exceeding  great  diffidence  of  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  ai-my,  who  would  not 

.hazard  to  act  any  thing,  notwithstanding  that 
God  offered  fair  opportunities^  &c. 

8.  The  looseness,  maoletko^,  wv^  q^^t«»k^<ss^ 


of  many  in  tlie  arm]r»  and  the  Itltile  or  no  care^ 
Aat  was  takan  to  preserre  the  corn^  &c 

9.  Great  unthankfiilneM  for  former  merdesy 
tad  eren  for  God's  goodness  toward!  the  present 
anny  while  they  were  together.  Sec 

10.  The  eyeing  of  die  King^s  interest  and 
cniarrel  by  many,  without  subordination  to  re- 
ligion, 8ce. 

'  11.  The  eamal,  self-seeking,  and  crooked  way 
ct  sundry  in  the  judicatories  and  army,  &c. 
-   12.  Tne  not  putting  a  difference  between 
those  who  fear  God,  and  those  who  foar  hhn 
not,  &c. 

18.  The  exoeedbg  great  negligence  that  is 
in  great  ones,  and  many  others,  in  performiiftg 
dnties  in  their  fiEunilies,  together  with  a  grelU 
mixture  of  carnal  affections  and  fleshly  wis« 
dom,  kc 

These  reasons,  as  they  conveyed  censure 
ligmnst  all  but  the  parties  who  were  most  de- 
aerving  of  blame,  were  not  unanimously  recei- 
yed.  Several  ministers  refused  to  read  them 
in  their  ehurdbes,  alleging  that  they  were  found* 
ed  upon  inaccurate  information,  or  on  a  mali* 
dious  spirit  of  detraction ;  and  consequently  that 
their  nrst  effect  would  appear  in  dividing  still 
farther  an  unhappy  and  most  distracted  country* 

Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  much 
more  temper,  and  followed  a  better  policy. 
After  his  victory  at  Dunbar,  he  advanced  to- 
wards Ekiinburgn  and  Leith,  both  of  whicli 
places  opened  their  gates  without  any  attempt 
at  resistance.  Still  desirous  to  gain  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  inhabitants,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion on  the  14th  of  September,  aasuxm^  \a  ^ 
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nlMirf  of  the  people,  not  actoally  beapring  anoni 
the  fullest  protection  of  their  persong  «iid  pie- 
pert7»  and  inviting  them  to  bring  their  con, 
CAtde,  and  wares  to  market  at  formerly^  wit^ 
out  any  fear  of  plunder  or  violence  on  the  pai( 
of  the  soldiers.  On  the  same  day  ha  led  hiyforset 
on  the  road  to  Stirling,  in  the  neighbourhood  «f 
which  town  the  Scottish  army,  under  Lesleji 
had  partially  reassembled ;  but  finding  the  |brt- 
ress  stronger  than  he  had  expectedi  or  being  ni- 
willing  to  put  his  recent  advantages  to  an  u- 
aeasonable  hasard,  he  withdrew  his  men,  and  re- 
turned to  Linlithgow.  While  under  the  walls  sf 
the  garrison,  which  he  had  intended  to  attack, 
a  trumpeter  arrived  at  his  head-quarten^  with 
e  request  that  certain  prisoners  might  be  relea< 
sed  on  ransom ;  to  which  the  liord-Genenl 
wrote  an  answer,  that  *<  we  came  not  hither  to 
make  merchandise  of  men,  or  to  get  a  gain  to 
ourselves,  but  for  the  service  and  security  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England.'* 

Finding  that  he  comd  not  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army,  he 
repaired  to  Glasgow,  that  he  might  have  it  in 
hb  power  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  fimatiiad 
remonstrants,  with  whom  he  was  much  more 
desirous  to  negotiate  than  to  fight.  Gillespie, 
afterwards  Principal  of  the  College,  had  at  tnat 
time  the  chief  management  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
in  the  west.  Oliver  sent  for  him  one  morn- 


ing and  gave  him  a  long  prayer,  explanatory  of 
his  own  viewii,  and  of  his  visitor's  duties.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  tlie  Greneral  went  to  the 
Cathedral  churcVif  aUeud^d  b^  his  officers,  on 
which  occasion,  t\ie  inwivitw,  %^AdLVs  w^iofe  «».• 
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diors  to  h«?e  been  the  fikmoiii  Zaohanr  Boy^ 
and  hj  others,  a  Mr  James  Ihirham,  formerly 
a  captain  of  horse,  inveighed  against  the  secta- 
rian commander  as  an  enemy  of  Crod  and  of  iJie 
tme  faith.  Thurlow,  who  was  present,  said  he 
would  shoot  the  scoundrel,  and  pnt  his  hand  to 
his  belt  to  seiie  a  pistol.  <<  Ncs  no,"  said  OU- 
Ver,  ^  we  will  manage  him  .in  his  own  way." 
Afiter  senrioe,  he  asked  the  preacher  to  dme 
with  him,  an  invitation  which  the  other  accept- 
ed ;  when,  havinjg  made  a  brief  repast,  Crom- 
well asked  Um  to  pray,  and  afterwards  took  his 
own  turn  of  the  pious  exercise,  in  which  he 
continued  three  hours.  In  this  manner,  and  by 
other  means  with  which  the  pnUic  were  not 
made  acquainted,  the  Presbjrterian  divine  was 
brought  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  Eng* 
lish  commander ;  a  change  of  opinion  which  he 
did  not  £ul  to  show  the  very  next  time  he  a»* 
eended  the  pulpit.* 

It  must  have  been  on  the  same  occasion  that 
Cromwell  recc^ised  in  the  church  an  old  play- 
fellow, named  Wilson,  who  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  shoemaker  in  the  borough  of 
Huntingdon.  Going  out  of  the  Cathedral,  afiter 
divine  service,  the  General  called  his  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  who,  being  the  son  of  a  royalist,  took 
fright  and  ran  away.  When  he  was  brought 
back,  Oliver  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  gave  him 


*  At  Glasgow,  Cromwell  took  up  his  lodgings  and  held 
his  levees  in  Silver  Craig's  Close,  on  the  east  side  of  th« 
Salt  Market,  nearly  opposite  the  Bridgegate,  now  used  as 
a  sale-room  for  old  fomiture. — Gdatuts  iS(a(ietica(  Axin 
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gome  money  to  drink  his  liealtb.  BSnoouraged 
by  this  familiarity,  Wilion,  who  had  ohwnred 
the  impatience  of  Thurlow,  TOitiired  to  adc  Im 
ancient  friend,  what  it  was  that  the  officer  had 
said  to  him  during  the  sermon*  ^  He  called  the 
minister  an  insolent  rascal,"  replied  Cromwell, 
"  and  asked  my  leave  to  pidl  him  out  of  the  pol- 
pit  by  the  ears ;  but  I  commanded  him  to  sit 
stiU,  saying,  that  the  minister  was  one  foo^  and 
he  anoUier.*** 

Upon  his  return  to  Eklinhnrgh,  the  command* 
er  of  the  English  forces  laid  liege  to  the  Castle^ 
which  he  was  extremely  desirous  to  rednoe^ 
that  he  might  hare  in  it  at  once  a  place  of  arm% 
and  a  weU-protected  nutfasine  of  proYiaioas, 
stores,  and  ammunition.  An  Express,  dated  on 
the  26th  of  October,  mentions,  uiat  the  **  mine 
intended  to  be  sprung  under  the  castle,  goes 
on  very  well ;  they  have  now  wrought  sixty 
yards  into  it,  and  are  come  to  the  hard  rock,  so 
that  a  few  days  will  produce  the  desired  effect 
Tlie  two  mortar-pieces  being  come  from  Hull, 
I  hope  we  shall  go  to  work  that  way.  We  are 
raising  a  platform  for  the  battery,  which  with 
the  mine  will,  we  hope,  tend  much  to  the  redu* 
cing  of  the  same.  They  in  the  castle  hare  been 
so  angry  at  it,  that  for  two  or  three  nights  to- 
gether, they  discharged  seven  pieces  of  ordnance 
against  it,  but  did  not  spoil  it  much." 

These  facts,  trifling  as  they  are,  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  reader,  because  it  has  been  in- 
sinuated that  Dundas,  the  governor,  did  not  use 
all  the  means  in  hb  power  to  defend  the  strong- 

♦  T«les  of  a  GrmdfatYier,  ^wu^  ^enj»,^^  ^  >nv 
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hold  ccnniaitted  to  hit  tragt  On  the  12th  of 
Deoember,  a  fDminoiis  was  sent  in  r^gpnkr  ibnn 
by  CromweUt  demanding  that  the  castle  should 
be  surrendered  on  fit  conditions ;  not»as  on  for- 
mer occMion%  for  the  senriee  of  the  English 
Parliament,  bat  to  hinnelf  indiTidually. 

The  Scottish  historians^  indig&ent  tliat  a  idace 
of  so  much  strength  should  £aye  snrrenaenBd 
'irithewt  ja  strupvley  hare  not  hesilated  to  assert, 
that  the  English  obtained  admiUnnoe  into  thlB 
castle  by  means  of  a  sUtot  key.  It  is  manifest, 
at  all  erents,  that  tiie  exertions  of  the  ffovemor 
were  paralysed  by  the  intdUigenoe  wnioh  was 
daily  communicated  to  him,  m  the  disaensions 
irhich  prevailed  between  tiie  royalparty  and  the 
rigid  adherents  of  the  Covenant.  The  Banff  had 
b^n  treated  by  the  Is^fcter  body  with  ao  little 
r^;ard  to  his.  rank  and  feelings,  being  deprired, 
by  their  anthority,  of  his  personal  friends  and 
most  devoted  followers,  that  he  fled  from  his 
court,  to  seek  a  less  irksome  asylum  among  an 
association  of  cavaliers  who  had  taken  arms  in 
his  cause.  The  fidelity  of  Dundaa  appears  to 
have  been  shaken  by  the  incessant  ebb  and  flow 
of  public  afiwrs ;  for  assuredly  it  admits  not  of 
any  doubt,  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  lower 
his  flag  on  the  ramparts  of  Edinburgh,  by  the 
approach  of  &mine,  or  by  the  hazard  of  an  im- 
mediate assault.  Well  might  Cromwell,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Parliament,  assert  that  the  mercy 
was.  very  great  and  seasonable.  **  I  think  I  need 
say  little  of  the  strength  of  the  place,  which,  if 
it  did  not  come  as  it  didy  would  have  cost  very 
much  blood  to  have  attained,  if  at  all  to  be  at^ 
tained^  and  did  tfo  up  your  avmy  to  \3okiX  V&k^ix* 
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veiiiuiicc  that  little  or  nothing  could  have  been 
attempted  whilst  thU  was  ia  desigiiy  or  little 
fruit  had  of  any  thing  brought  into  your  power 
by  your  army  hitherto  without  it.  I  must  needi 
say,  not  any  skill  or  wisdom  of  ours,  but  tin 

food  liand  of  God,  hath  given  jou  this  place.  I 
elicve  all  Scotland  hath  not  in  it  so  much  bnsi 
ordnance*" 

It  is  believed  that  CromweU,  for  the  pnrpow 
just  stated,  availed  himself  of  a  correspondence 
into  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  enter  witk 
some  of  the  more  rigid  ministers,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  garrison  after  the  defeat  at  Down- 
hill. Both  parties  made  the  governor  the  me- 
dium of  their  communications ;  and  it  has  been 
suspected,  that  the  politic  Independent,  under 
cover  of  a  theologicaL  discussion,  applied  to  the 
wavering  principles  of  Duudas  such  arguments 
as  finally  shortened  the  labours  of  the  siege.* 

The  correspondence  now  mentioned,  took  its 
rise  from  the  following  note  sent  to  the  gover* 
nor  by  order  of  Cromwell : — "  Sir,  I  received  com- 
mand from  my  Lord-General,  to  desire  you  to  let 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  now  in  the  castle 
with  you,  know  that  they  have  free  liberty  grant- 

♦  "  The  castle,"  says  Sir  Edward  Walker,  **  then  was 
mid  jret  is  under  the  command  of  one  Dnndas,  son-in-law 
to  the  old  General  Leven,  a  young  man  of  no  experience^ 
but  it  is  enough  that  he  is  solely  at  the  devotion  of  the 
ruling  jMirty ;  for  it  hath  been  since  reported — whether 
true  or  given  out,  I  cannot  tell — that  he  would  render  it 
to  Cromwell  in  case  they  deserted  their  first  principles 
and  took  in  the  Engagers." — Journal  of  Affairs  in  Scot^ 
landy  anno  1650,  p.  181.  For  the  Articles  of  Surrender, 
9ee  JSote  C,  at  the  end  of  this  \ol\uxi&. 
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M  them,  if  tber  pfeaae  to  take  tliepuns,  topreateh 
in  their  seTeitu  dmrohes ;  and  that  my  Lora  hath 
nTen  speeial  command,  both  to  offloers  and  sol- 
mtrsy  tlmt  they  shall  not  in  the  least  be  molest* 
ed.    Edw.  Whallejr.    Sentember  9th,  1050." 

The  ministers  replied,  tnat  though  tfiey  were 
ready  to  be  spent  in  their  Master^s  sendee,  and 
to  rcdfnse  no  soffdring  in  the  way  of  their  dnty, 
yet,  r^^ar&ff  the  perseontion  directed  asp^nst 
tl^  Pr^bytenans  by  the  fikiglish  army  as  altoge- 
ther of  a  personal  nature,  they  had  rcHiolTed  **  to 
reserve  themMlTes  for  better  times,  and  to  wait 
upon  Him  who  hath  hidden  his  £see  for  •  while 
£rom  the  sons  of  Jaeob."  9th  S^tember,  1650* 

Cromwell,  in  his  answer,  which  is  dated  on  the 
same  day,  remarks,  that  if  their  **  Master's  s^iS 
vice,  as  they  call  it,"  were  chiefly  in  their  eye, 
ima^nation  of  suffering  wonld  not  hare  caused 
such  a  return  as  they  had  made  to  his  free  and 
ingenuous  offer.  He  added,  that  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  England  were  supported  and 
had  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  not  to 
rail ;  nor,  under  pretence  of  expounding  Scrip- 
ture, to  overtop  the  civil  power  and  debase  ft 
as  they  please.  The  same  permission  had  been 
granted  m  Scotland ;  and  no  man  could  say,  since 
the  entrance  of  his  army,  that  he  had  been  mo- 
lested in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions. 
Truth,  said  he,  becomes  the  nunisters  of  Christ; 
but  when  theynretend  to  aglorious  reformation, 
and  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  getting  to 
themselves  woridly  power,  and  can  take  world- 
ly measures  to  accomplish  the  same,  they  mffv 
know  that  iSie  Zion  promised  saidVio^^^fQ^Y  '^v^ 
not  be  buHt  irftfi  such  iiiitfifBX{QT%&.  istfstHMt^ 
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<<  And  altliougli  they  seem  to  comfort  themsdra 
with  being  the  sons  of  Jacob,  from  whom  dM} 
gay  God  hath  hid  his  face  for  a  time,  yet  itii 
no  wonder,  when  the  Lord  hath  ]ifited  up  b 
hand  so  eminently  against  a  Family  as  he  lutk 
done  against  this,  and  men  will  not  see  his  hanl) 
if  the  Lord  hide  his  face  from  such ;  putting  thea 
to  shame  both  for  it  and  for  their  hatred  at  liu 
people,  as  it  is  this  day."    He  concluded  by  re- 
minding the  ministers,  that  when  they  shonU 
trust  entirely  to  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  whidi 
alone  is  able  to  square  and  fit  the  stones  for  the 
new  Jerusalem,  then  the  city  of  the  Liord  wooU 
be  built,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 

The  next  letter  from  the  clergy  dwells  much 
upon  the  sufiFerings  of  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, who  had  been  deprived  of  their  benefices 
and  compelled  to  leave  their  dwellings,  merely 
for  dediuring  the  will  of  God  against  the  god- 
less and  widiied  proceedings  of  men.  They  al- 
lege, moreover,  that  the  promise  of  liberty  to 
preach  unmolested  was  nugatorv  and  deceptive, 
.  so  long  as  they  were  not  permitted  <<  to  speak 
against  the  sins  and  enormities  of  civil  powers, 
since  their  commission  carryeth  them  to  speak 
the  word  of  the  Lord  unto,  and  to  reprove  the 
sins  of,  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest :"  that,  to  <'  impose  the  name  of  rail' 
ing  upon  such  faithful  freedom,  was  the  old 
practice  of  malignants  against  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  who  laid  opeu  to  people  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  ways ;"  and  they  declare  that  their 
consciences  bear  them  record,  that  they  meddle 
not  with  civil  afiau*s  further  tlum  to  hold  forth 

the  rule  vf  tliQ  word  b^  vir\!a.<^xV^  ^Vc^^^hums 
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Md  GTOokedness  of  men's  actions  lure  made  evi- 
dent. But  they  were  especially  indignant,  that 
men  of  mere  civil  place  and  employment  should 
usurp  the  calling  of  the  ministry,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  reformed  kirks,  particularly  in  Scotland, 
and  contrary  to  the  government  and  discipline 
therein  estaolished ;  to  the  maintenance  where- 
of, they  insisted  that  Cromwell  continued  bound 
by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  recent  appeal  made  by  both  parties 
at  Dunbar  to  the  God  of  battles,  the  ooasiderra- 
tion  of  which  their  military  correiqioiident  had 
pressed  upon  their  attention,  they  saitisi^  them- 
-edves  with  observing,  that  **.  they  had  not  so 
learned  Clirist  as  to  hang  the  equity  of  their 
caose  upon  events,  but  desire  to  have  their  hearts 
establisned  in  the  love  of  the  truth,  in  all  the 
tribulations  that  beiall  them." 

The  controversy  had  now  proceeded  so  far, 
and  involved  so  many  points  at  issue  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  that  Crom- 
well imagined  he  could  not  employ  his  spare 

•  time  to  better  purpose  than  in  writing  a  full 
answer  to  all .  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  against  hb  principles,  whether  as  a  theo- 
logian or  as  the  patron  of  a  particular  form  of 

.  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  fruits  of  his  laboui* 
appeared  in  the  following  letter,  which  affords 

.  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  talents  as  a 
writer,  a  controversialist,  a  logician,  and  a 
statesman,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  place 

;  in  the  bi<^;raphy  of  its  distinguished  author. 
«  Sir, 
*^  Because  I  am  at  some  reaaoBslA«  ^q^Wva.- 
0m^  I  (maoQt  kt  jucb  i^  gr^«9Q  isi^iA^Q^  w^  "osw^ 
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conseqaential  reasonings  passe  withont  someiid* 
tice  taken  of  them.  And  first,  their  ingeniiitie 
in  relation  to  the  Covenant,  for  which  they  com* 
mend  themselves,  doth  no  more  jnstifie  their 
want  of  ingenuitie  in  answer  to  Col.  Whall/s 
Christian  offer  concerning  which  my  letter  chiyv 
^d  them  with  guiltinesse,  deficiencie,  than  their 
bearing  witnesse  to  themselves  of  their  adhering 
to  their  first  principles,  and  ingennitie  in  pros^ 
cuting  the  ends  of  the  Covenant,  justifies  them  so 
to  liave  done,  merely  because  they  say  so.  They 
must  give  more  leave  henceforward,  for  Christ 
will  have  it  so,  will  they  nil  they ;  and  they  mnst 
have  patience  to  have  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
trines and  sayings  tried  by  the  sure  touchstone 
of  the  word  of  €rod  ;  ana  if  there  be  a  liberty 
and  duty  of  trial,  there  is  a  liberty  of  judgment 
also,  for  them  that  may  and  ought  to  try,  which 
if  so,  they  must  give  others  leave  to  say  and 
think,  that  they  can  appeal  to  equal  judges,  who 
have  been  the  truest  fulfillers  of  the  most  reall 
and  equitable  ends  of  the  Covenant.  But  if 
those  gentlemen  which  doe  assume  to  them- 
selves to  be  the  infallible  expositors  of  the  Co- 
venant, as  they  do  too  much  to  their  auditories 
of  the  Scriptures,  counting  a  different  sense  and 
judgment  from  theirs,  breach  of  Covenant  and 
heresy ;  no  marvel!,  they  judge  of  others  so 
authoritatively  and  severely.  But  we  have  not 
so  learned  Christ.  We  look  at  ministers  as  help- 
ers of,  not  lords  over,  the  faith  of  God's  people.  I 
appeale  to  their  consciences  whether  any  trying 
their  doctrines  and  distseutln^  shall  not  incurre 
the  censore  of  sectary,  wi^iL  vjVkaX  \&  \^K»\i\A.V4 

deny  CbiintWDA  tliw  ii>>«sVr>«^^***^*°^'^^^ 
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AdliUe  chayre  ?  What  doth  lie^  whom  we  would 
iBQt  be  likened  nnto^  doe  more  than  this  ?  In  the 
pacond  place,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  ministers  of 
4liB  gospel  hare  been  imprisoned,  depriTed  of 
4ltfAr  beneficSBS,  sequestered,  forced  to  fljr  from 
.:their  dwdlings,  and  Utterly  threatened  for  their 
lAithftd  deduittg  the  word  of  Ckkl :  And  that 
.^hey  have  been  limited  that  they  might  liot 
.^eak  against  the  sins  and  enormities  of  flie  d? il 
powers ;  and  that  to  impose  the  name  of  ray  ling 
mon  such  faithful  freedome,  was  the  old  prao- 
^loe  of  Malignants  against  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel.   If  we  eiril  authority,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  continued  fidthful  to  their  trust,  true  to 
the  ends  of  the  Gorenant,  did,  in  answer  to  their 
49on8ciences,  turn  out  a  Tyrant  in  a  way  which 
the  Christians  in  after  times  will  mention  with 
honour,  and  all  tyrants  in  the  world  look  at  with 
■fear,  and  many  thousands  of  saints  in  England 
rejoyce  to  think  of  it,  and  have  received  from 
the  hand  of  God  a  liberty  from  the  fear  of  like 
usurpations,  and  have  cast  off  him,  who  trode 
in  his  father's  steps,  doing  misdbief  as  ibr  as  he 
was  able,  whom  you  have  received  like  fire  into 
your  bosom,  of  which  God  wUl,  I  trust,  in  time 
make  you  sensible ;  if  ministers  railing  at  the 
civil  power,  calling  them  murtherers  and  the 
like,  for  doing  this,  have  been  dealt  with  as  you 
mention ;  wiU  this  be  found  a  personall  perse- 
cution ?  Or  is  sin  so  because  they  say  so  ?  They 
that  acted  this  great  businesse,  have  given  a 
reason  of  their  faith  in  this  action,  and  some 
here  are  ready  farther  to  do  it  against  all  gain- 
sayers.    But  it  will  be  found  that  these  te^t<^ 
vers  do  Jiot  fiDl/malci  thenwelv^  tb^j^aAig^  wA^ 
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determiners  of  sin,  tkat  so  they  may  reprote ; 
but  tliey  also  took  liberty  to  stir  up  the  people 
to  blood  and  armes,  and  would  have  broqghta 
warre  upon  Ekigland,  as  hath  been  upon  Soot- 
land,  had  not  God  prevented  it ;  and  if  such  le- 
Tority  as  hath  been  expressed  toward  them, 
be  worthy  the  name  of  personall  persecntioiiy  ki 
a]l  uninterested  men  judge  whether  the  calliqg 
of  this  practice,  rayling,  be  to  be  paralleled  witk 
the  Maiignants'  imputation  upon  the  minister^ 
for  speaking  against  the  popish  innorations  ii 
the  prelates'  times,  and  the  tyrannical  and  wick- 
ed practice  then  on  foot,  let  your  own  con- 
sciences mind  yon.  The  Roman  £niperors,  in  | 
Christ's  and  his  Apostles'  times,  were  nsnrpen 
and  intruders  upon  the  Jewish  state ;  yet  what 
footstep  have  ye  either  of  our  blessed  Saviour'i 
so  much  as  willingnesse  to  the  dividing  of  an 
inheritance,  or  their  meddling  in  that  kind  ?  this 
Mras  not  practised  by  the  church  since  our  Sa- 
viour's time  till  Antichrist,  assuming  the  infiJ- 
lible  chaire  and  all  that  he  called  the  church 
to  be  under  him,  practised  this  authoritatively 
over  civil  governors. 

'<  The  way  to  fulfil  your  ministry  with  joy,  is  > 
to  preach  the  gospel,  which  I  wish  some  who  , 
take  pleasure  in  reproof  at  adventure,  doe  not 
forget  too  much  to  doe* 

**  Thirdly,  you  say  you  have  just  cause  to  re- 
great  that  men  of  civil  employments  should 
usurp  the  calling  and  employment  of  the  minis- 
try, to  the  scandall  of  the  reformed  kirks,  && 

"  Are  you  trubled  that  Christ  is  preached  ?  Is 
preaching  so  iuduBVv«miwai^snK^v»iL'^  Dqth 
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in  partioular?  Jsitagainst  tlie  Covenant?  Awrty 
witli  the  Covenant,  if  this  he  so.  I  thouglit  tlio 
Covenant  and  these  vould  Itave  been  willing;  thut 
nny  ehoiild  speak  good  o(  the  name  of  Christ ;  if 
not,  it  ia  no  covenant  of  God's  approving,  nor  are 
tlie  kirks  yon  mention,  in  so  mnch  the  spouse  of 
Christ.  Where  doe  yon  linde  in  the  Scripture  a 
ground  to  warrant  such  an  assertion,  tliat  preach- 
ing is  included  in  your  function  ?  Though  an 
approbation  from  men  hath  order  in  it,  and 
may  doe  well,  yet  he  that  hatli  not  a  better  wai-- 
rant  than  that,  hath  none  at  aU.  I  hope  he  that 
ascended  up  on  high  may  give  his  gifts  to  whom 
lie  please,  and  if  those  gifts  be  the  scale  of  ntis- 
siou,  be  not  envious  although  £ldad  and  Me' 
dad  prophesie.  Yon  know  who  bids  us  covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts,  but  chiefly  that  we  may 
prophesie,  which  the  apostle  explains  there  to 
lie  n  speaking  to  instruction,  and  edification, 
iirid  comfort,  which  the  instructed,  edified,  and 
tomforted  can  liast  tell  the  energy  and  effect  of; 
if  such  evidence  be,  1  say  again,  take  heed  yoa 
envy  not  for  your  own  Bakes,  lest  yoa  be  guilty 
of  a  greater  fault  than  Moses  reproved  in  Jo- 
shua, for  envying  for  his  sake  ;  indeed  you  erre 
through  the  mistake  of  the  Scriptures ;  approba- 
tion is  an  act  of  conveniency  in  reSpect  of  order, 
not  of  necessity  to  give  faculty  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Your  pretended  fear  lest  error  ebonld 
■tep  in,  is  like  the  man  who  would  keep  all  the 
wine  out  of  the  country,  lest  men  should  be 
drunic  It  will  be  found  an  unjost  and  onwise 
jealousie,  to  deuy  a  man  the  liberty  he  hft^^Vf 
nature,  upon  a  supposition  he  iokj  «\>ii!a  v^\ 
mAm  ke  doth  s^Dw  i^  jti^.    U  at  iBsa'«t««)fc^ 
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foolishly,  joa  suffer  liim  gladljr,  became  ye  tre 
wise ;  if  erroneooslyy  the  Imth  more  lypeen  by 
yoar  conviction ;  stop  sncli  a  mail's  mouth  witk 
sound  words  that  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  if  Uas- 
phemously,  or  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pab- 
Hque  peace,  let  the  civil  magistrate  pmiish  him; 
if  tmly,  rejoyce  in  the  troth ;  and  if  yon  will 
call  our  speakings  together  since  i^e  came  into 
Scotland,  to  provoke  one  another  to  love  and 
to  good  works,  to  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  repentance  from  dead  works,  to  charity  and 
love  towards  you,  to  pray  and  mourn  for  yon^aad 
for  the  bitter  returns  to,  and  incredulity  of,  onr 
professions  of  love  to  you — of  the  truth  of  which 
we  have  made  our  solemn  and  humble  appeab 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  which  he  hath  heard  and 
borne  witness  to — if  these  things  be  scandalous 
to  the  kirk,  and  against  the  Covenant,  because 
done  by  men  of  civill  callings,  we  rejoyce  in 
them,  notwitlistanding  what  you  say. 

^<  For  a  conclusion  in  answer  to  the  witnesse 
of  God  upon  our  solemn  appeal :  You  say,  you 
have  not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  hang  the  equity 
of  your  cause  upon  events.  We  could  wisli 
blindnesse  hath  not  beene  upon  your  eyes  to 
all  those  marvellous  dispensations  which  God 
hath  wrought  lately  in  England.  But  did  not 
you  solemnly  appesu  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so 
too  ?  And  ought  not  you  and  we  to  think  with 
fear  and  trembling  of  the  hand  of  the  great  Grod 
in  this  mighty  and  strange  appearance  of  his, 
but  can  slightly  call  it  an  event?  Were  not 
both  yours  and  our  expectations  renewed  from 
lime  to  time,  'w\Mle«.t  nv^  n»«a\«A  ^l^tl  Q»ltA 
see  whidi  ¥ray  W^oxil^  Tx»»:ii«ix\«K»dS. 
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^lur  appeals?  Aiid  shall  we^- after  all  iheieoiir 

Jirayersy  fiwtiiigat  tears,  expedationSy  and  so- 
enm  appeals,  call  these  bare  erents?  The  Lord 
|rity  yon  I  Sorely  we  fear  because  it  hath  been 
amercifol  and  gracious  ddiTerance  to  us :  I  be- 
veeeh  you,  in  tM  boweb  of  Christ,  seardi  after 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  it  towards  you,  and  we 
ahall  help  you  by  our  prayers,  that  T<m  may 
finde  it  out,  (for  yet,  if  we  Know  otir  nearts  at 
tedl,)  ouHbowels  do,  in  Christ  Jetos,  yearn  after 
the  ffedly  In  Scotland :  ^  We  know  there  are 
^tumbling  blocks  which  hinder  yon ;  the  personal 
prejudices  which  you  have  taken  up  affainst  us 
isnaonr  wajrs,  wherem  we  cannot  but  timk  some 
usiiasian  has  been  given,  and  fbr  whidi  we 
mourn ;  the  apprehension  you^have  that  w^  hare 
hindered  the  glorious  rMormation  you  think 
you  were  upon.  I  am  persuaded  these  and  such 
like  bind  you  up  from  an  understanding  and 
yielding  to  the  mmde  of  CM  in  this  great  day  of 
■his  power  and  visitation ;  and  if  I  be  rightly  in- 
formed, the  late  blow  yon  received,  k  attribu- 
ted to  profane  counsels  and  conduct,  and  mix- 
tures in  your  army,  and  such  like ;  the  natural 
man  will  not  fod  out  the  cause ;  look  up  to  the 
Lord  that  he  may  tell  it  you,  which,  that  he 
would  do,  shaU  be  the  fervent  prayeni  of  your 
lovinge  friend  and  servant, 

**  OuvER  Cromwell. 
'<  Edin.  Sept.  12,  1650." 

The  opposition  w;hioh  Cromwell  miffht  Other- 
wise have  had  to  encounter  in  Scotuuid,  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  dissemAona  oi^i^  V«^ 
hodieg  into  iftohthe  Preds^ytvAsSi^^^ttt  ^ 

VOL,  If.  H 
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Ihat  time  diTided.  The  more  violent  fiictioi 
were  equally  opposed  to  the  English  sectsriei 
at  Edinhnrghy  and  to  the  royalists  who  attend- 
ed the  court  of  Charles  the  Second  at  Stirling 
or  Perth.  Five  thousand  horse,  raised  in  the 
counties  of  Renfrew,  Ayr»  Galloway,  and  Dum- 
fries, phiced  themselves  under  the  command  of 
Strachan  and  Kerr,  offioen  who,  without  actual- 
ly abjuring  kingly  power,  seemed  desirous  to 
combine,  in  the  government  of  both  nations,  the 
principles  of  the  Covenant  with  those  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  practical  politics  they  were 
arrayed  against  Charles,  while,  as  to  the  out- 
ward form  of  religion,  they  were  in  arms  against 
Cromwell;  but  as  Strachan  had  formerly  ser- 
ved in  the  army  of  the  latter,  he  thought  that 
he  was  more  likely  to  succeed  in  a  negotiation 
with  the  English,  than  with  the  adherents  of 
the  prince,  whose  principles  were  supposed  to 
be  tainted  with  a  great  infusion  of  malignancy. 
Lambert,  meanwhile,  was  sent  into  the  west  to 
watch  the  motions  of  those  ardent  religionists. 
He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Hamilton,  where 
he  was  attacked  in  the  night  by  Kerr,  at  the 
head  of  his  irregular  cavalry ;  who  had  determi- 
ned to  strike  a  blow  before  he  should  be  super- 
seded by  Montgomery,  a  more  temperate  com- 
mander, whom  the  Parliament  had  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  The  assailants  were  defeated 
with  g^eat  loss ;  Kerr  himself  was  taken  pri- 
soner; and  his  followers  sought  for  safety  in 
their  hills  and  morasses. 

Cromwell,  in  a  communication  to  the  Conn- 
cil  of  State,  e^pxeft«ea  gc^^x  ^2bwD^Ki^\!Afi»  Sicsc 
if  mercy,  owfowed ^i  **  ^^«ri  ^swKwwa\«»ft. 
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of  t'rovidence."    He  remarks,  <<  that  if  God 
had  not  put  it  into  the  headg  of  the  fanatics 
to  attack  the  English,  he  might  have  marched 
three  thousand  horse  to  death,  and  not  have 
lighted  on  ten  of  them."     He  remarked  with 
secret  pleasure  the  great  distraction  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Flresbyterians,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  the  mighty  working  of  God  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  Scots,  Doth  ministers  and  people. 
The  strict  portion  of  the  Covenanters,  who  nad 
lamented  the  death  of  Charles  the  First  less 
tlian  they  now  bewailed  the  treaty  with  his  son, 
declared,  by  a  formal  deed,  that  the  engagements 
made  with  the  prince  were  unlawful  and  sinful ; 
disowned  his  interest  in  the  quarrel  with  the 
enemy ;  and  charged  the  leading  men  in  the 
nation  with  the  guilt  of  the  war  under  which 
the  country  was  then  groaning.   Cromwell  per- 
ceived that  the  opinions  of  these  persons  tend- 
ed much  to  the  justification  of  his  cause,  and  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  policy  recently  pursued 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament    One  of  the  Lords 
of  Session,  struck  with  a  sense  of  blood-guilt- 
iness, made  a  solemn  recantation,  and  demitted 
his  office;  an  example  which  was  followed  by  Mr 
James  Livingston,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  kirk  for  conducting  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
who,  after  lamenting  his  errors  in  the  presence 
of  the  Assembly,  resigned  his  appointment,  and 
retired  into  the  obscurity  of  his  parish.     The 
praise  of  the  Elnglish  General,  in  his  dispatch 
of  the  4jth  of  December,  is  lavished  upon  these 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  sincerity ;  but  he  is  obli- 
ged to  add,  that  there  are  ^<  some  aft  b\Uftx:  «sA 
bad  as  ever,  mtildag  iA  their  \)wiiii«iiift  Xa»  ^SkqS^ 
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hypocritically  with  their  consciences  and  the 
Covenant,  to  make  it  lawful  to  joyn  with  ma' 
lignants,  which  now  they  do,  as  well  they  migbt 
long  before."* 

The  greater  part  of  the  winter  was  spent  by 
Cromwell  in  regnlating  the  a&irs  of  the  army, 
in  reducing  certain  smiuL  fortresses  on  the  shores 
of  the  Firth,  and  in  attempts  to  gain  oyer  to 
his  cause  the  more  violent  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, who  continued  to  animate  the  resistance 
of  the  protesters  and  remonstrants.  He  occa- 
sionally allowed  them  to  officiate  to  his  soldiers, 
although  he  never  failed  to  receive  from  them, 
even  in  the  hearing  of  his  men,  the  most  un- 
measured abuse  as  a  breaker  of  the  Covenant, 
and  the  patron  of  lay-preaching.  Tired  of  this 
ranting,  he  appointed  a  conference  with  Mr 
Guthrie  and  Mr  Patrick  Gillespy,  in  order  that 
all  causes  of  misunderstanding  might  be  taken 
away ;  but  although  there  was  no  bitterness  nor 
passion  vented  on  either  side,  neither  party  suc- 
ceeded in  making  converts  of  the  other.  For 
this  reason,  he  not  unfrequently  employed  one 
of  his  own  ministers  to  do  duty  in  one  of  the 
city  churches,  whither  he  and  his  stafip  usually 
resorted.  One  Sunday  in  the  autumn  of  1650, 
*^  his  Excellency,  with  his  officers,  met  in  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, where  was  a  great  concourse  of  people. 
Many  Scots  expressed  much  a£Fection  at  the 
doctrine  preached  by  Mr  Stapleton,  in  their 
usual  way  of  groans." 

•  Adation  of  a  Sw»ti«V  \\c\w^"ft  ov«  V3i!k»  ^!««!r»  ^'^^at^ 
mUUnh  la  H«*|s©tt*i  M»iwto*»    >«i»-  ^^^^ 
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The  poverty  «nd  disalfcetioii  of  tto  inhftbit- 
ants  in  the  acgohiiiig  oouBtry  occasioned  many 
ontrages  upon  the  peivont  and  property  of  the 
invaders ;  a  ffrierance  which  ffare  riae  to  die  fol* 
Idindng  proclamation  hy  the  Lord-Ctoeral  ^— 

*^  I  mdin^  that  direrae  of  the  army  vnder  my 
command  are  not  only  spoOed  and  robbed,  bnt 
also  sometimes  barbaronsly  and  inhnmanly  but- 
chered and  slain,  by  a  sort  <^  outlaws  and  rob- 
bers, not  nnder  the  discipline  of  any^army ;  and 
finding  that  all  onr  tenderness  to  die  eonntrey 
produceth  no  other  effect  than  their  conu^ianoe 
Vith  and  pi^tection  of  snch  persons ;  and  consi- 
dering that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  coimtry  to 
detect  and  discover  them,  (many  of  them  being 
inhabitants  of  those  places  where  commonly  the 
ontrage  is  committea) ;  and  perceiving  that  their 
motion  is  ordinarily  l>y  the  invitation,  and  ac- 
cording to  intelligence  given  them  by  country- 
men :  I  do  thererore  declare,  that  wheresoever 
any  nnder  my  command  shall  be  hereafter  rob- 
bea  or  spoiled  by  such  parties,  I  will  require 
life  for  life,  and  a  plenarie  satisfaction  for  their 
goods,  of  those  jmrishes  and  places  where  the 
fact  shall  be  committed,  unless  they  shall  disco- 
ver and  produce  the  offender*  And  this  I  wish 
all  persons  to  take  notice  of,  that  none  may  plead 
ignorance.*  "  O.  Cromwell." 

*  The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Cromwell  to  the 
Lord  Borthwick,  who  held  his  oastle  for  the  King,  is  a 
curiosity,  and  deserres  to  be  perpetuated. 

'*  To  the  Governor  of  Borihwiok  Castle,  these. 

"  Sia, — I  thought  fitt  to  send  this  trumpet  to  you,  to 
lett  you  know,  that  if  yim  please  to  w«3k«wv!S^Vi2^^«s<Q!& 
compmy,  and  dellyer  the  house  tO'tttAliA\^MSlMAwVi 
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Meanwhile,  the  friends  of  Charles,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  tranquillity  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  at  Perth  would  be  broken  by 
the  advance  of  the  English  army  in  the  spring, 
used  every  exertion  to  augment  their  forces  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  dedsire 
campaign.  With  this  view,  they  prevailed  up- 
on the  commission  of  Assembly  to  countenance 
the  reception  of  such  noblemen  and  others  as  hid 
avowed  loyal  principles  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Covenant,  or  had  betrayed  their  malignancy  by 
joining  the  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton. The  ministers,  who  saw  the  independ- 
ency of  their  country  at  stake,  consented  to  re- 
ceive the  acknowledgments  of  tliose  political 
offenders,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  purer  ser- 
vice, by  passing  them  tlirough  a  regular  ordeal 
of  penance  and  mortification.  The  intolerance 
of  the  clergy  necessarily  led  to  much  hypocrisy 
anioug  the  people.  Several  individuals  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  State  consented  to  appear  in 
the  face  of  a  mixed  congregation,  and  there,  on 

receive  it,  you  shall  have  liberty  to  caiTy  off  yoiir  arms 
aiid  goods,  aiid  such  other  necessaries  as  you  have.  Yoa 
have  harbored  such  parties  in  your  house,  as  have  basely 
and  inhumanly  murdered  our  men  ;  if  you  necessitate  me 
to  bend  my  cfunion  against  you,  you  may  expect  what  I 
doubt  you  will  not  be  pleased  with.  I  expect  your  pre- 
sent answer,  and  rest  your  ser>'ant, 

"  O.  Cromwell. 

"  Edin.  ISth  Nov,  1C50." 

TTie  castle  soon  afterwards  surrendered  on  very  favour- 
able terms.    His  lordship,  lady,  and  family,  were  allowed 
to  "  walk  away"  unmolested  •,  and  tifteen  days  were  grant- 
ed for  removing  their  e5wU,--Stcil\sU<;«X  iLwoww^of  ;s^«v 

&fnci  volt  m*  p*  63$« 
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their  koeeSy  oonfefs  the  nnfulnets  of  their  con- 
duct in  taking  mrms  for  the  hoose  of  Stuart  with- 
out permission  from  the  Kirfc;  bewailing  their 
malignancy  and  carnal  self-seeldng,  at  the  very 
-  moment  when  they  were  cherishing  the  resolu- 
tion of  placing  CSiarles  the  Second  on  the  thronct 
•nd  of  nltiniately  destroying  the  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  to  which  they  were  then  compelled  to 
Ihiw.* 

The  English  could  not  fail  to  seey.in  the  dis- 
sensions n^uch  divided  the  Scottish  jpeople,  the 
grounds  of  their  own  future  success*  One  of 
Cromwell's  officers,  writing  to  a  friend  i^  home, 
renuurks,  <<  Our  worke  now  is  to  stand  still,  and 
see  salration  wrought  for  us :  this  nation  being 
destined  for  ruin,  which  makes  them  thus  divide 
among  themselres  when  an  enemy  is  in  their 
boweu." 

The  moderate  party,  at  the  expense  of  truth 
and  candour,  succeeded  in  strengthening  their 
ranks  around  the  person  of  the  Prince ;  upon 
whose  head,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1651,  tiiey 
placed  his  native  crown,  decorated  with  the 
title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ire- 
land. *<  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  minister  of  EkHn- 
burgh,  being  appointed  by  the  commission  of 
the  kirk,  did  preach  the  day  of  the  coronation. 
After  sermon,  die  National  Covenant,  and  the 
League  and  Covenant,  were  read  to  his  Majesty, 
both  of  which  he  did  sweare.  The  most  part 
of  the  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  were  present, 
and  had  their  robes  on  and  their  several  crowns. 
They  came  in  order  to  the  King  and  touched 

/^  $cpN9t9  J>p  St  the  enl  qC  Oi(ft  ^V9M* 
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his  crown,  and  promised  to  preserve  ibe  same; 
and  had  each  of  them  a  kisse  of  the  King's  left 
cheek.  His  Majesty,  when  he  was  crowned, 
was  not  anointed  at  aU,  hecanse  the  commission 
of  the  kirke  thought  it  to  savour  somewhat  of 
superstition."*  Fire  days  prenonsly  there  had 
been  a  general  &st,  to  conmiemorate  the  sins  of 
the  King's  house  ;  on  which  the  iniqmties  of  hb 
ancestors,  particularly  of  his  father  and  grandfi^ 
ther,  were  read  from  the  pnlpits,  and  made  the 
subject  of  commentary  in  their  sermons,  and  of 
deprecation  in  their  prayers. 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  March  that  the 
Scottish  army  was  summoned  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  younff  King.  For  this  purpose  the 
Parliament  nommated  twenty-four  noblemen, 
twenty-four  gentlemen,  and  the  same  number  of 
burgesses,  as  a  committee  for  conducting  the 
eqmpment  of  new  regiments,  and  for  raising  suit- 
able supplies  of  money  and  provisions.  In  these 
preliminary  steps  they  were  allowed  to  proceed 
with  the  greater  deliberation,  as  Cromwell  hap- 
pened, in  the  montli  of  February,  to  be  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  ague,  which  threatened  to 
undermine  his  constitution.  The  Council  of  State 
were  not  a  little  alarmed,  and  sent  two  able 
physicians  to  attend  him.  In  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Bradshaw,  he  says,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
*^  Indeed,  my  lord,  your  service  needs  not  me. 
I  am  a  poor  creature,  and  have  been  a  dry  bone, 
and  am  still  an  unprofitable  servant  to  my  mas- 
ter and  to  you."    But  his  friends  at  Westmin- 

*  Lamont's  Diary.    Se«  uou  1£^  i«t  ^«^«t  y«W 
Xan  iu  n^d  to  Chattel  wi^Yii.  v^i^v««^^i»«^'»-^ 
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sior,  as  well  as  himself^  thought  mach  otherwise ; 
and  as  the  disease  oontiniied  imabated  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  May^  he  was  advised  by  them 
to  retire  into  England  for  change  of  air.* 

*  On  flu  7th  of  March,  fhe  fi^wing  note  wm  address* 
«dtothe  "Lady  CromweU,  at  Westmfauter  :'*-—'<  Honour* 
able  Madam,  haVin;  thia  oocasioaof  an  extraordinary  poet, 
I  ooold  not  mnit  this  opportunity  of  giying  yoor  Lady- 
aliip  some  aeooont  how  my  Ldrd-Genoral  ^todi*  though  I 
haTe  scarce  time  to  put  pen  to  paper.  -  Truly,  Madam, 
my  Lord  took  his  rest  well  on  Tuesday  night  last,  and  so 
(blessed  be  God)  he  hath  doneevwynl^t  since,  and  some^ 
times  in  the  daytime  also,  so  thi^  he  is  better  aenslUe, 
[sensildy  bttler,]  both  in  Dr  Goddard*s  Judgment,  and 
also  in  bJs  own  ;bivth  a  better  stomach,  and  grows  strong- 
er. I  intatd  (God  willing)  to  give  a  further  account  by 
the  post  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  I  humbly  beg 
pardon  for  this  brevity,  and  rest,**  &c. 

But,  two  numths  afterwards,  the  disease  had  not  aba> 
ted.  A  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  on  the  20th  May, 
relates,  that  *'  from  Friday  night  till  Monday  night  he 
had  five  fits  of  the  ague.  But  Monday  at  night  he  had 
iione,  but  rested  and  slept  well ;  and  this  day  he  is  quiet 
and  comfortable,  and  now  and  then  sleeps ;  his  lips  brolce 
'out  at  six  at  night,  which  is  a  good  sign  of  recovery.  I 
•waited  on  him  on  Thursday.  If  it  please  God  he  escape 
his  fit  this  night,  we  may  hope  the  worst  is  past  for  this 
bout.  I  suppose  the  poet  will  be  stidd  till  morning,  to 
give  an  account  of  this  night,  but  that  is  not  my  work. 
Tills  is  the  third  relapse  since  his  first  great  sickness, 
which  was  contracted  by  a  winter's  march ;  my  Lord  is 
not  sensible  that  he  is  grown  an  old  man." 

A  letter  from  the  north,  on  the  5th  June,  says,  **  We 
have  received  intelligence  here  that  the  LordZ  General 
FairfiEuc  hath  this  day  sent  his  coach  from  London  with 
two  doctors,  Dr  Wright  and  another,  to  visit  his  Excel- 
lency CromwelL  They  are  expected  here  to-morrow; 
but  the  Lord  himself  hath  (before  their  coming,  blessed 
be  his  iiittne!)bntnhli  pliyilcslaii}  «iidii&!luiitA\&E0^Lw3«r 
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In  the  beginning  of  July  he  was  ready  for  iha 
field,  and  marched  to  seek  the  King.  In  thisi  u 
in  the  former  campaign^  Lesley  resolyed  to  act 
on  the  defensive.  He  occupied  a  strong  position 
near  the  Torwood,  whence  he  could  at  once 
command  the  approach  to  Stirling,  and  inter- 
cept the  movement  of  any  large  body  of  troopi 
into  the  still  more  western  conntriei.  The  Eng- 
lish took  possession  of  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow, 
together  with  such  Tillages  and  gentlemen's  seati 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  afforaed  the  means  of 
establishing  a  garrison*  After  sundry  skirmishes, 
in  which  a  few  men  were  lost  on  either  side, 
Cromwell  put  his  troops  in  motion  towards  the 
northern  parts  of  Lanarkshire,  as  if  to  threaten 
the  communication  of  his  enemy  with  the  High- 
lands, and  those  loyal  baronies  which  stretchalong 
the  base  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  Lesley 
instantly  threw  himself  in  his  line  of  march,  and 
prepared  to  dispute  his  progress  at  Kjlsyth,  the 
scene  of  Montrose's  greatest  triumph.  Oliver 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth ;  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  force  the  passage  at  Stirling 
bridge,  he  resolved  to  send,  by  the  Queen's  Fer^ 
ry,  a  large  detachment  of  his  troops  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  and  to  reduce  the  import- 
ant counties  of  Kinross,  Fife,  Perth,  and  For&r. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  21st 
July,  Cromwell  explains  to  the  Speaker  the 
reasons  of  his  various  movements,  as  well  as 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
*<  After  our  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  not 
knowing  what  course  to  take,  (for  indeed  we 
know  nothing  but  wViaX  Go^  '^eaafeVJoL  \»  XAvik 

Bf  of  his  great  merc^O  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^'"'''^ 
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a  party  to  get  in  » laoding  liy  onr  botti^  whOit 
we  marcbM  towaidi  Gbu^w*  On  ThsndaT 
norniiig  last.  Colonel  OTeitoii»  witk  about  1400 
fbot,  and  some  lione  and  diaijpoons,  landed  at 
the  North  Ferry  in  Fife;  we  with  the  army  ly« 
ing  near  to  die  enemy,  (a  small  lirer  parted  ni 
and  them,)  and  we  MTing  ooneidtatioaa  to  at* 
tempt  the  enemy  irithia  hia  fortifleationi;  bat 
the  Xiord  waa  not  pleated  to  giro  way  to  that 
conniel,  propoefaig  a  better  way  for  u." 

He  ma  rdatea  the  eireomitaneea  of  the  ad- 
rantage  gafaied  by  Lambert  orer  lieutenant* 
General  Holbamei  who  was  tent  with  a  body 
c£  2500  infimtry  and  caTahy  to  repel  the  in?a* 
aionoflife.  The  Sooti reoeived a lerere ehedk, 
losing  a  great  many  in  kiOed  and  wounded; 
among  whom  were  Sir  John  Browne,  and  seve« 
ral  other  officers  of  distinction.  Balfour  re* 
marks,  "  that  onr  party  was  commanded  in 
chieffio  by  Ii^Gexu  Holbnme,  qnho  that  day  by 
all  honest  men  was  thought  to  have  played  th^ 
traitor ;  bot  he  was  formally  deared  at  Stirling 
therefter,  and  quait  his  chairge  in  the  armey,  fw 
the  haill  armey  exclaimed  against  him.  Gen.* 
Major  Sir  Johne  Bmne,  qimo  fnght  gallantly, 
was  takm  prisoner  at  this  conflicte.  lliere  was 
killed  almost  alyke  on  each  syde ;  and  of  the 
Scots  about  800,  most  of  them  foote,  quho 
fught  valiantly,  and  sold  their  lives  at  a  dear 
rait.''  He  adcb,  that  the  English  amounted  to 
10,000. 

The  confidence  of  the  reader  in  the  aoouracy 
of  the  statements  issued  by  the  contending  par^ 
ties  in  this  unh^^y  war,  oannotML  \ie\^C;|ra^ 
wluikeB,  iriMnJieesMipamthieoAfi^ 
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the  casualties  sustained  by  each  in  the  engip- 
meat  just  mentioned.  C&omwell  reports  m 
the  Scots  lost  two  thousaad  in  killed,  with  aboit 
five  or  six  hundred  prisoners.  Lrfunbert  eA 
mates  the  amount  of  slain  at  the  same  nmi- 
bcr  as  his  superior  officer,  bat  maintains  tbt 
the  prisoners  exceeded  fourteen  hundred.  TV 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Elnglish,  according  to  tk 
Litter  authority,  was  confined  to  eight  menl  | 
«  So  easy  did  the  Lord  grant  them  that  mercy  f 

That  it  was  a  great  mercy,  Cromwell  himidf 
most  readily  admitted,  obsenring,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Parliament,  ^<  we  can  truly  say  we  were 
gone  as  far  as  we  could  in  our  counsel  ind 
action,  and  we  did  say  one  to  another.  We  know 
not  what  to  do.  Wherefore  it  is  scuiled  upon 
our  hearts  that  this,  as  all  the  rest,  is  from  the 
Lord*s  goodnesse.  I  hope  it  becometh  me  to 
pray  that  we  may  walk  humbly  and  self-deny- 
mgiy  before  the  Lord,  and  believingly  also,  that 
you  whom  we  serve  may  do  the  work  commit- 
ted to  you  with  uprightnesse  and  faithfiilnes86) 
and  thoroughly,  as  to  tlie  Lord,  that  you  may 
not  su£Per  any  thing  to  remain  that  offends  the 
eyes  of  his  jealousie !  I  shall  take  the  humhle 
boldnesse  to  represent  this  engagement  of  Da- 
vid's, in  the  119th  Psalm,  verse  134,  <  Deliver 
me  from  the  oppression  of  man,  so  will  I  keep 
thy  precepts.' " 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  groat 
leader,  than  that  mixture  of  military  details  with 
spiritual  reflections  which  appeared  in  his  suc- 
cessive communications  to  Parliament  and  the 
council  of  state :  and  it  is  with  the  intention  of 
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be  only,  parliapfii,  bis  accustomed  forms  of  speech 
when  addressing  his  superiors,  that  so  many 
craotations  have  been  given  from  his  Scottish 
oiapatches*  It  is  impossible  in  any  other  way 
to  arrive  at  a  full  and  correct  comprehension  of 
tiM  motives  which  usually  influenced  that  most 
extraordiiiary  man.  His  actions  were  indeed 
ffreat  and  memorable ;  but  the  most  brilliant  of 
nil  ezploitBy  if  viewed  apart  from  the  counsels 
in  which  they  originated,  and  from  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  were  recommended  to  the 
approbation  of  the  world,  do  not  afford  a  com- 
plete view  either  of  his  talents  or  his  principles. 
In  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  march,  Crom- 
well did  not  differ  much  from  a  successful  gene- 
ral in  any  age ;  but  when  he  retired  to  his  tent 
to  embody  in  writing  the  events  which  he  had 
directed,  or  to  record  his  success  in  a  public  let- 
ter, or  to  carry  on  a  controversy  with  hostile  di- 
vines, we  are  supplied  with  a  picture  of  a  war- 
rior, a  statesman,  and  a  theologian,  such  as  had 
never  appeared  before,  and  which,  it  is  probable, 
the  lapse  of  ten  centuries  may  not  agam  pro- 
duce. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  already  mentioned, 
the  English  commander  transported  his  army 
into  Fi&,  and  proceeded  towards  Perth,  which 
surrendered  to  him  after  a  siege  of  two  days. 
This  bold  measure,  which  was  meant  to  draw 
the  Scottish  army  from  the  strong  ground  near 
Stirling,  and,  consequently,  to  a  greater  distance 
from  its  chief  resources,  induced  the  young  King 
to  adopt  the  hazardous  counsel  of  marcliing  in- 
to England.  Charles,  accordingly)  o\i  \W  ^Y%^V 
of  July,  broke  np  his  cantip  new  ^^  Tiorw^^^^ 
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and,  at  the  head  of  twelve  or  fourteen  tfaonMod 
men,  who  had  re^olyed  to  share  the  fortunes  sid 
perils  of  their  80Tereign>  turned  his  £sce  towsidi 
the  border,  with  the  view  of  concentratiDg  his 
forces  at  Carlisle.* 

It  has  been  coniectared  that  CroniweU»  by 
withdrawing  his  whole  army  beyond  the  Fortt, 
intended  to  throw  in  the  way  of  the  Prince  tlie 
temptation  to  which  he  yielded,  of  confiding 
himself  and  his  cause  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Eng- 
lish  nation.    But  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubti 

*  Tlie  town  of  Perth  surrendered  upon  terms  to  Crom- 
well, Au^^ust  2d  or  3d,  1651.  Sereral  persons  had  been 
killed  on  both  sides  during  the  siege,  short  as  it  was ;  and 
Cromwell,  from  his  batteries,  had  played  his  canncm  one 
whole  night  upon  the  town.  He  afterwards  built  a  eittp 
del  on  the  South  Inch,  and  to  procnre  stones  for  the  build- 
ing, demolished  one  hundred  and  forty  dwelling-houseii, 
the  hospital  and  school-houses,  and  the  mercat-croaa,  and 
took  betwixt  two  and  three  hundred  tombstones  from  the 
Greyfriars'  churchyard. 

Andrew  Reid  was  reckoned  the  wealthiest  hurgess  of 
Perth  in  his  time.  Charles  II.  when  he  was  crowned 
King  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  January  1st,  1651,  borrowed 
from  him  80,000  merks,  for  the  repajnnent  of  which  he 
gave  his  bond ;  and  also  run  a  shop  acoompt  with  him  to 
the  extent  of  60,000  merks.  But  the  King,  being  forced 
soon  afterwards  to  abandon  his  dominions,  could  make  no 
repayment ;  and  even  after  his  restoration,  could  never 
iind  it  convenient  to  repay  the  money,  though  the  heirs 
of  Andrew  lleid  demanded  it  of  him.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  taken  Perth  in  August  1651,  Andrew  Reid, 
it  is  said,  presented  to  him  the  King's  bond,  and  asked 
payment.  Cromwell  told  him  that  he  would  have  no 
concern  with  it,  for  he  was  neither  heir  nor  executor  to 
Charles  Stuart.  To  which  Mr  Reid  made  this  reply, 
'*  llien  you  must  be  a  vicious  in^omitter,*^— '/V^n  M^l'* 

ccr'a  Chronioif,  p.  110,  ^ 
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i  by  a  letter  wrhten  at  Leitli  to  the  Speaker^  that 
.the  determination  of  Charles  to  march  »oath- 
.  vaird  had  not  been  antidpated.    *<  This/'  says 
OliTer,  **  is  not  out  of  choice  on  our  part ;"  and 
■  lie  did  not  conceal  his  fear  tfiat  it  would  trouble 
.  some  men's  thoughts,  and  occasion  some  incon- 
yeni^oe.    Bot,  he  adds,  **  this  is  our  eomforty 
thaf  in  simplicity  of  heart  as  to  God^  we  have 
,  done  to  theoest  of  our  judgments,  knowing  (hat, 
if  some  issue  were  not  put  to  this  businesse,  it 
.  would  occasion  another  winter^s  war,  to  the  ruin 
of  your  soldiery,  for  whom  the  Scots  are  too 
hard,  in  respect  of  enduring  the  winter  difficult- 
ies of  this  country,  and  been  under  the  endless 
expense  of  the  treasury  of  England  in  prosecn- 
tjng  this  war.    It  may  be  supjposed,  we  mi^t 
have  kept  the  enemy  from  tnis  by  interposmg 
between  him  and  England,  which  truly  I  believe 
we  nught ;  but  how  to  remove  him  out  of  this 
place  without  doing  what  we  have  done,  unlesse 
we  had  a  commanding  army  on  both  sides  of  thie 
river  of  Forth,  is  not  dear  to  us,  or  how  to 
answer  the  inconveniencies  afore  mentioned,  we 
understand  not."     He  then  intreats  that  the 
Council  of  State  would  collect  what  forces  they 
could  without  loss  of  time,  to  give  the  enemy 
some  check,  until  he  should  be  able  to  overtake 
them.  Meantime,  he  sent  Lambert  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry,  who,  upon  joining  with  Harrison, 
whose  forces  were  at  Newcastle,  was  ordered 
to  advance  through  the  western  parts  of  North- 
umberland, to  intercept  the  Scots  in  their  pro- 
gress through  Luicashire,  to  watch  their  mo- 
tions, and  straiten  their  quarters,  but  without 
risking  a  g^nend  apgagemeut* 
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The  trepulation  created  in  Iiondon  by  tin 
nioveincnt  of  the  Scottish  army  was  very  greiL 
The  Council  of  State  and  the  leadings  menben 
of  Parliament  naturally  apprehended  that  Ae 
invasion  must  have  been  concerted  between 
Charles  and  his  friends  in  the  south,  and  ezpeet- 
ed,  of  course,  to  see  the  cavaliers,  as  well  as  the 
Pre5b}'terians  in  all  parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  ruk 
to  arms  and  espouse  the  canse  of  the  fing. 
Bradshaw  himself,  stout-hearted  as  he  wm, 
could  not  in  private  conceal  bis  fears.  Some 
raged  against  Cromwell,  and  uttered  deqi  snt- 

Eicions  of  his  fidelity.  No  one  coold  understand 
is  intentions,  nor  where  be  was,  nor  ^y  be 
bad  allowed  an  enemy  to  enter  tbe  land,  when 
there  were  no  troops  to  oppose  tbem.  Both  tbe 
city  and  the  country,  says  Mrs  Hutchinson,  (by 
the  angry  Presbyters  wavering  in  their  con- 
stancy to  them  and  tbe  liberties  they  had  pur- 
chased,) were  all  amazed,  and  doubtnil  of  their 
own  and  the  commonwealth's  safety.  Some 
could  not  hide  very  pale  and  unmanly  fears,  and 
were  in  such  distraction  of  spirit  as  much  dis- 
turbed tlieir  counsels.* 

The  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire  had  indeed 
promised  to  rise,  and  Major-Greneral  I^Iassey,  a 
distinguished  member  of  that  persuasion,  was 
sent  before  to  organize  their  bands  ;  but  as  the 
Committee  of  the  Kirk  bad  forbidden  him  to  re- 
ceive into  his  ranks  every  soldier  who  would 
not  take  the  Covenant,  the  levy  proceeded  very 
slowly.  He  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  tbe 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  conducted  from  tbe  Isle  of 

♦  VoL  il  p4  188. 
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^an  about  three. hundred  horse  and  foot.  A 
number  of  Catholics  offered  their  services  in  the 
royal  cause ;  but  as  the  ministers  had  determined 
tjpit  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  should  be  in- 
Ipisted  solely  to  the.elect,  their  assistance  was 
ngected.  Lilbum>  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
liad  taken  possession  of  Manchester,  where  Lord 
Derby  immediately  resolved  to  attadc  him  by 
anrpnse.  .  The  Parliamentary  leader  had  medi- 
tated a  similar  visit  to  the  quarters  of  the  Earl; 
upon  which  their  troops  encountered  each  other 
in  alane  near.Wigan,  and  engaged  in  a  sangui- 
nary conflict.  The  cavaliers  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss,  and  Derby. himself,  severely 
wounded,  made  a  narrow  escape  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Meanwhile  Charles  was  advancing  into  the 
heart  of  England,  without  haying  met  any  seri- 
ous resistance.  Lambert  and  Harrison,  finding 
their  united  forces  to  amount  to  about  nine  thou- 
sand men,  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  royalists 
the  passage  of  the  Mersey.  But  they  arrived  too 
late  to  break  down  the  bridge ;  and  hence,  after 
a  few  ineffectual  charges  on  a  brigade  of  caval- 
ry, and  offering  to  the  King  an  opportunity  of 
a  general  action,  they  drew  off  their  squadrons. 
His  Majesty  pushed  on  till  he  reached  Worces- 
ter, where  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the 
mayor,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county ;  several  of  whom,  whose 
principles  were  suspected  by  the  new  govern- 
ment, were  confined  within  the  walls  of  that 
ancient  city.* 

*  Leloettw** /9iin»4» vol*  iU.  pp,  113,  IH.   LitHSB^ 
vol.  ^  f  f  70. 
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The  royalists  of  the  west,  wlio  Were  essect- 
ed  to  join  the  King's  standaid  in  great  namoen, 
did  not  increase  his  force  to  the  extent  of  mon 
than  two  or  three  hundred.  Nor  did  the  WeUii 
who  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  Ciyil  War, 
think  it  expedient  to  expose  themselves  to  i 
renewal  of  tlie  calamities  which  their  attack- 
ment  to  the  House  of  Stuart  had  already  brooglit 
upon  tliem ;  more  especially  as  the  adyanoe  of 
Charles  towards  their  borders  resembled  a  re- 
treat, much  more  than  the  progress  of  an  army 
destined  to  replace    their   sovereign   on  tltt 
throne. 

The  adherents  of  the  Parliament  were  at 
once  more  active  and  successful  in  their  exer- 
tions to  raise  a  military  force.  Towards  the 
end  of  August,  the  various  detachments,  which 
had  followed  the  line  of  the  Scottish  invasion, 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn ;  and  on 
the  28th,  when  Cromwell  joined,  he  could  count, 
of  regular  troops  and  nulitia,  not  fewer  than 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men. 

No  sooner  were  the  hostile  armies  in  pre«      ^ 
sence  of  each  other,  than  skirmishes  took  place       ' 
between  their  outposts  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.     Lambert,  after  an  obstinate  strug^gle,  in 
which  Massey  received  a  severe  wound,  carried 
the  bridge  at  Upton,  and  established  his  posi- 
tion.    Other  rencounters  tried  the  spirit  of  the 
soldiers,  and  kindled  their  impatience  for  the 
grand  conflict  which  they  knew  was  soon  to  de- 
cide the  fortune  of  the  campaign.     On  the  first 
of  September,  the  Scots  destroyed  two  bridges 
on  the  Team,  about  t\iTeft  tdSl^  %cwa.^  ^<a»r 
ter,  with  the  view  o£  mt^tra^xIvft^Vte 'J^^b^^ 
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I  tetion  with  Btarefordfiliire ;  and  it  lAioiild  $eem 
f  thtftitwagaiiiateinpttorepair  thuloMy  ontfie 
g  jptrt  of  the  RepablicanSy  vna^k  brought  on  the 
I  Tgeaertl  action  two  days  afterwards. 
I  On  the  morning  of  the  thirds  Fleetwood  re- 
I  erived  orders  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Team, 
vhile  Cromwell  threw  a  oridfe  t>f  boats  orer 
the  S^em  at  Bunshill^  near  ue  conflaence  of 
the  two  rivers,  in  order  that  he  might  restore 
the  commmucation  wMch  had  been  partially 
eat  off.  A  hot  fire  near  Powick  attracted  the 
attention  of  Charles,  who,  from  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral,  was  examining  the  positions  of 
the  enemy ;  and  finding  that  an  attack  was  be- 
gmt  in  that  quarter,  he  instantly  dispatched  a 
feinforceinait  of  horse  and  foot  to  the  spot»  and 
gave  instructions  to  the  commanding  officer  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  formation  of  the  bridge. 
A  similar  addition  was  made  to  the  detachment 
under  Meetwood,  who  again  outnumbered  his 
opponents,  and  pressed  them  with  great  vivaci- 
ty towards  Worcester.  The  Scots,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  occupying  so  large  a  force,  they  might 
afford  to  their  coimtrymen,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Severn,  an  opportunity  of  breakinff  the  re- 
giments under  Cromwell,  maintained  the  most 
obstinate  resistance.  They  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground  which  presented  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage ;  fought  from  hedge  to  hedge ;  and  fre- 
quently charged  with  the  pike,  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime  Cromwell  began  to  cannon- 
ade a  fort  wlucb  had  been  erected  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  prindpal  gate,  and  had  bro^k^bl-^^ 
his  troops  M  two  dindons^  lead^  ^  ims^^^si 
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assault  on  the  city.   Charles  immediately  afier* 
wards  led  out  the  main  body  of  his  infiuitiy; 
with  a  single  squadron  of  horse,  to  attacks 
Parliamentarians,  under  the  immediate  comnuBi 
of  their  renowned  GeneraL     TTie  csonflictm 
maintained  on  both  sides  with  great  resolute 
and  with  varying  success.     At  the  first  sluA 
some  militia  corps,   recently   embodied,  veie 
di'iven  back,  and  the  Scots  got  possession  of  tk 
^ns  which  were  planted  to  batter  the  wab; 
but  Oliver,  as  usual,  bringing  up  some  regi- 
ments of  veterans,  which  he  had  placed  in  » 
serve,  recovered  the  ground  that  he  had  lost,aol 
compelled  the  royalists  in  their  turn  to  retire. 
The  young  King  is  said  to  have  fought  with  i 
degree  of  courage  worthy  of  a  prince  who  had 
a  crown  at  stake.     An  unaccountable  omission, 
however,  in  not  ordering  his  cavalry  to  issue 
from  the  town  to  support  his  foot,  rendered  al 
his  efforts  unavailing,   and  he   was  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  enemy's 
columns,  and  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls. 

The  contention  in  this  part  of  the  field  last- 
ed three  hours.  "  The  dispute,"  says  Crom- 
well, "  was  long,  and  near  at  hand,  and  often 
at  push  of  pike ;"  and  hence  the  victory,  as  lie 
describes  it,  was  a  glorious  mercy,  and  gained 
after  as  stiff  a  contest  for  four  or  five  hours — 
including  both  sides  of  the  river — as  he  had  ever 
seen.  Having  driven  the  infantry  into  the  town, 
he  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.  Colonel 
Diiimmond,  wlio  commanded  the  garrison^  re- 
fused to  comply ;  upon  which  it  was  immediate- 
ly carried  by  storm,  and  fifteeu  hundred  men 

were  put  to  the  ^wvrd.    It  v^  s^ld  tUa.t  Charles 
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attempted  to  ruHy  his  troops  in  one  of  the  streets, 
and  nfQVL  finding  that  they  wonld  not  retnm  to 
die  t^arge,  he  exdaimed,  *<  Then  shoot  me  dead, 
xaiAer  Inan  let  me  live  to  see  llie  sad  eonse- 
qaences  of  this  day  T 

But  it  must  not  oe  distfuised  thai,  according 
to  Clarendon^  the  King  &d  not,  on  tliis  memo^ 
rable  ooca^iony  display  the  valovir  which  odier 
liistorians  have  assigned  to  him.  This  noble 
author  maintains  he  was  not  in  the  hatde  at  all, 
having  been  told  thatthere  would  be  no  fight  tiiat 
day ;  and  that  it  was  not  ontii  he  was  harmed 
his  troops  were  ronning  in  all  directions,  thait 
lie  mounted  his  horse^  and  ^idearenred  to  col- 
lect his  cavalry,  witih  the  view  of  makioff  an 
efibrt  to  restore  his  fortune.  Bnt  his  lordniip, 
it  has  been  proved,  is  v«ry  Utile  entitled  to  ere- 
tlit  in  regard  to  the  main  fiacts  connected  with 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  He  says,  for  exam- 
ple, that  except  on  the  part  of  the  ground  where 
Middleton  was  stationed,  the  Scots  made  no  re- 
sistance whatever  in  the  action ;  but  that  such 
a  general  consternation  possessed  their  whole 
army,  that  the  rest  of  the  horse  fled,  and  all 
the  foot  threw  down  their  arms  before  they 
were  charged.  The  official  statement  of  Crom- 
well himself  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  calum- 
ny so  utterly  groundless ;  and  were  not  this  in- 
accuracy repeated  by  Hume,  who  in  many  things 
has  followed  too  implicitly  the  narrative  of  the 
Chancellor,  it  might  be  regarded  as  totally  un- 
deserving of  a  formal  refutation. 

The  battle  is  reported  to  have  begoaV^Xy  ^^siv 
two  and  three  o'dock^  and  to  luk^e  cou^^bbqa^ 
^UI after  sumet.  €t»gletOB,^^tiff^9W^^^^^^>^^^ 
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written  on  tlie  field,  relates  that  tlie  word  it 
WorcesU»r,  as  at  Dunbar,  was  "  the  LordM     . 
Hosts  r  adding,   Uiat   <<   indeed    the  Lord  M    ? 
Hosts  was   wonderfully  with  us.     The  ov  j 
signal  wc  had  now  as  then,  irhich  was  to  krt      ^ 
no  white  about  us ;  and  indeed  the  Lord  bi      ^ 
clothed  us  with  white  garments,  though  totk      ^ 
enemy  they  haye  been  bloody ;  only  this  \ai 
been  the  difference,  that  at  Dunbar,  our  ifqA      | 
M'as  at  break  of  day,  and  done  before  the  moil- 
ing was  oyer  ;  but  now  it  was  towards  the  fiai      \ 
ting  of  the  eyening,  and  not  past  till  the  nigli^ 
came  so  on  us,  that  wo  could  not  see  far  befoR 
us  :  that  was  the  beginning  of  their  fall,  befon 
the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  this  seems 
to  be  the  setting  of  the  young  King's  glory."* 
It  is  said  that  the  King  lost  in  this  actioa 
three  thousand  killed,  and  ten  thousand  prison- 
ers, amongst  whom  were  many  persons  of  qua- 
lity.   On  the  following  day  Cromwell  wrote  to 
Parliament,  stating  that  the  battle  had  been  . 
fought  with  various  success  for  some  Iiours,  bat  \ 
still  liopeful  on  their  part ;  and  that  in  the  end 

*  This  Stapletoii  was  a  preacher  iii  the  ludepcndeiit 
army,  but  he  cannot  have  been  passetNaed  of  much  humane 
feeling.  Having  described  the  diacomiiture  of  the  Scot-s 
he  adds,  "  the  country  would  do  well  to  rise  upon  the  fa- 
gitivesy  that  they  may  not  rally  again  or  embody,  to  do 
any  more  mischief.  You  know  what  you  liave  to  do ; 
blesse  the  I-iord  with  iw,  and  for  us.'*  Now  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  recommendation  of  this  pious  man  avbs,  to  give 
a  direct  and  avowed  encouragement  to  the  peasantry  to 
seize  and  miu'der  in  cold  blood  all  the  unfortunate  royal- 
ists who  should  fall  into  their  hands~-4i  counsel  which 
is  said  to  have  been  very  geuerally  followed  iu  re8|>ect  lo 
the  iScot«,  whoiie  s!v««<iii  \)«Yrt«^«^  Wi^tbu 
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it  became  an  absolute  victory,    <<  What  the 
slain  are  I  can  give  you  no  account,  because  we 
have  not  taken  an  exact  view,  but  diey  are  very 
many;  and  must  needs  be  so,  because  the  dis- 
pute was  long  and  verv  near  at  hand,  and  often 
'    at  push  of  p&e,  and  n*om  one  defence  to  ano- 
I    ther.     There  are  about  six  or  seven  thousand 
'    prisoners  taken  here,  and  many  officers  and  no- 
'    blemen,  Duke  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Rothety 
'    and  diverse  others.''    He  added,  that  the  Eari 
I    of  Loutherdaile,  with  many  other  officers,  were 
I    in  custody,  and  some  that  will  be  **  fit  suUecta 
'    of  your  justice.    Indeed  it  was  a  stifPe  busi- 
i   nesse,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  we  have  lost  two 
I   hundred  men.    The  dimensions  of  this  mercy 
I   are  above  my  thoughts ;  it  is,  for  aught  I  know^ 
n   a  crovming  mercy ;  surely,  if  it  be  not,  such  a 

Sone  we  shall  have."    He  condndes  by  betpging 
that  all  thoughts  may  tend  to  the  promoting  of 

■  His  honour  who  hath  wrought  so  great  suva- 
F '   tion ;  and  that  the  **  fatness  of  these  continued 

■  mercies  may  not  occasion  wantonness  and  pride, 
»    as  formerly."*  ' 

The  high  sense  which  Parliament  entertained 


*  Among  tbe  prisoners  were  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
mortally  wounded ;  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Cam- 
wath,  Kelly,  Derby,  Cleveland,  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Sin- 
clair, ImtH  Spynie,  Kenmure,  Grandison,  Sh*  J.  Packing- 
ton,  Sir  Charles  Cunningham,  Sir  Ralph  Clare,  and  Mr 
R.  Fanshawe,  Secretary  to  the  King;  Generals  Lesley, 
Massey,  Middleton,  Montgomery,  Pitscotty,  Wem^aa, 
AVaddel,  White,  Faucet,  besides  nine  minlstera,  tvvftfe  ««t- 
geons,  tbe  mayor  of  Worcester,  and  all  tVie  «XAcr«tt.«u 
Xff^re  jTfre  faJfen  l^  cpJourf^  the  KV^fs'*  «^n^»f^  ^^ 
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of  this  Tictory,  may  be  learned  firom  the  iMliV' 
tions  given  to  the  comminicnien  whom  Aif 
•ent  to  thank  Cromwell  for  his  seal  and  adivi* 
ty,  as  the  Captain-General  of  thor  foxcei.  TVt 
were  desirecU  in  the  name  of  the  garmwamt^ 
to  congratulate  his  lordship  upon  the  nod  n- 
ooTeryof  his  health  afler  hisdangenoiiaaidaMn: 
and  to  take  notice  of  his  nnweamd  UNiar  ni 
puns  in  die  late  expedition  mto  Rrotland  fm 
the  senrice  of  the  Commonwealth  of  hk  dilt- 
Sfence  in  nrosecntinffof  the  enemy  when  he  M 
mto  Bngund— of  tbe  great  ^■^■^fKipt  wmi  ht 
sards  to  which  he  had  exposed  hfana^  andpi^ 
ticnlarly  at  the  recent  fi^t  at  WoreesteP-^ 
his  prudent  and  faithfol  eondnct  tiiroa^ghost 
that  whole  affair,  which  the  Lord  from  hesrei 
had  so  signally  blessed  and  crowned  with  • 
complete  and  glorious  issue.  Thej  were  like- 
wise to  let  his  lordship  know,  that  the  enemv 
being  totally  defeated,  the  state  of  things  botl 
in  Scotland  and  England  was  such  as  might  dis- 
pense with  his  continuing  any  longer  in  tlie 
field  ;  on  which  accouut  they  were  to  desire  the 
Creneral,  for  the  better  settlement  of  his  hesltli, 
to  take  such  rest  and  repose  as  he  should  find 
requisite  ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  his  re- 
sidence within  a  few  miles  of  London,  by  which 
arrangement  the  Parliament  might  have  the 
assistance  of  his  advice  in  the  great  and  impor- 
tant consultations  for  the  further  settlement  of 
the  Commonwealth,  in  which  they  were  at  that 
time  engaged.  / 

IVhitelocke,  w\\o  ^aa  ow«  Wi  ^(^  ««iisBAaHUHi-  / 
ers,  relates  tYiafc  iVitfe^  xa^  ^^^*LS!?!S^^^ 
-Aylesbury,  by  ^VomVi^  ^«^  xwk^^^^« 
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kindness  and  respect.  After  delivering  their 
message^  each  of  them  received  from  him  a 
horse  and  two  Scottish  prisoners,  as  a  token  of 
his  thankful  reception  of  the  Parliament's  re- 
gard in  sending  them  to  congratulate  his  late 
successes.  At  Acton  the  victorious  Creneral 
foond  the  Speaker,  the  Lord  President  Brad« 
shaw,  many  members  of  Parliament,  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  wait- 
ing to  do  him  honour ;  and,  escorted  by  this 
splendid  retinue,  he  entered  London  in  a  mag- 
mficent  carriage,  where  he  was  saluted  by  the 
populace  with  the  loudest  expressions  of  admi- 
ration and  praise.  The  government,  animated 
by  a  similar  spirit,  immediately  resolved,  that 
lands,  to  the  amount  of  L.4000  a-year,  belong- 
ing to  the  public,  should,  in  addition  to  the 
L.2500  per  annum  formerly  granted,  be  settled 
upon  the  Lord- General  Cromwell  and  his  heirs, 
as  a  mark  of  favour  from  the  Parliament  for  his 
great  and  eminent  services  to  the  Common- 
wealth. Nor  were  the  other  officers  altogether 
forgotten.  To  reward  merit  which  was  so  ge- 
neral, it  was  determined  to  bring  in  an  act  for 
asserting  the  right  of  the  Commonwealth  to  so 
much  of  Scotland  as  was  then  possessed  by  its 
forces,  and  from  thence  to  make  an  allotment 
of  estates  to  the  commanders  who  had  served 
in  the  late  campaigns. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  the  day  on  which 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House,  Cromwell 
received  in  person  the  solemn  thanks  of  the 
members  ;  after  which  he  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers were  entertained  by  the  city  with  all  pos- 
sible magnificence.   As  a  stiU  {ailYiekX  Votx^^OiX  ^-^ 

VOL,  JI.  K 
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the  conquerors,  it  was  resolred  that  the  aam- 
yersaiy  of  the  battle  of  Woroeater  ahooM  be 
kept  as  a  festival  for  eyer  throughout  dw  Aree 
kingdoms. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  with  any  degree  of 
justice,  that  the  victors  abused  their  aneeesi) 
except  in  their  treatment  of  the  faiferior  erder 
of  prisoners.  A  practice  was  introdaeed  bf 
Cromwell,  which  does  little  ere^t  to  his  me- 
mory, of  sending  to  the  plantations  abroady  ti 
purchased  slaves,  such  common  soldiors  as  M 
into  his  hands  in  the  course  of  regfolar  waiftre. 
The  few  survivors  of  the  miserable  eaptives 
taken  at  Dunbar  were  shipped  to  the  West  In- 
dies, and  sold  to  the  factors  of  sugar  estates. 
Thousands  of  their  countrymen  met  the  same 
fate  after  the  defeat  at  Worcester;  and,  at  a 
somewhat  later  peiiod,  he  condemned  to  the 
same  punishment  a  considerable  number  of  roy- 
alists in  the  western  parts  of  England,  who  had 
risen  against  his  government.  In  other  respects 
the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  for  in  snch  a  light 
it  was  viewed  by  the  Parliament,  was  not  ac- 
companied with  excessive  severity.  Several  no- 
blemen, indeed,  lost  their  lives  on  the  sea^ld ; 
but  as  they  were,  generally  speaking,  subjects 
of  the  new  Commonwealth,  they  might,  without 
any  unusual  stretch  of  law,  be  regarded  as  trai- 
tors to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country. 
Eight  suffered  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court 
martial  sitting  at  Chester.  One  of  these  was 
the  gallant  !&1  of  Derby,  who  pleaded  that 
quarter  had  been  granted  to  him  by  Captain 
Edge,  and  that  term*  o\i|^t  «Xwvj%\ft\«iT^"K^««A^ 
edbyn  conrt  m«fft\«\.   1^  ^ww^  wwwwb^  ^a«x 
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qiiarier  could  be  granted  to  eiiemie^i  only,  uot  to 
traitors.  It  is  said  that  he  offered  to  surrender 
the  Ue  of  A^Ian  in  exchange  for  his  life,  and 
that  he  petitioned  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament 
for  mercy^  But  his  petition  was  not  delivered 
by  Lenthal  the  Speaker  until  it  was  too  late— 
*  neglect  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dental. 

Ludlow  remarks  that  the  General,  after  this 
fiction,  took  upon  him  a  more  stately  behaviour, 
and  <Ji08e  new  friends.  Neither  must  it  be 
omitted,  that,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  came  from  all  parts  to  assist 
against  the  common  enemy,  though  he  knew 
they  had  deserved  as  much  honour  as  himself  and 
the  standing  army,  **  he  frowned  upon  them ;* 
and  the  very  next  day  after  the  fight  dismissed 
and  sent  them  home ;  well  knowing  that  an  ex- 
perienced militia  was  more  likely  to  obstruct 
than  to  second  him  in  his  ambitious  designs* 

As  the  course  of  our  narrative  wiU  not  again 
turn  towards  Scotland,  it  may  be  more  conve- 
nient to  introduce  into  ^is  chapter  a  brief  sketch 
of  Cromwell's  government  in  that  country,  tluui 
to  notice  particular  events  under  a  variety  of 
dates,  dnnng  the  whole  period  of  the  protec- 
torate* 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  he  crossed  the 
Tweed  in  pursuit  of  Charles,  he  left  Greneral 
Monk  to  prosecute  his  plans  in  the  north,  and 
to  carry  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tay  and 
the  Grampian  range.  His  lieutenant  lost  no 
time  in  accomplishing  the  objects  which  were 
thus  indicated  to  him.  After  a  siege  of  three 
days,  he  redoeed  Stirling  Castle^  m  nAiv^  N««t« 
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<lq)osileil  tlie  royal  robes,  tbe  chair  of  state, li' 
gome  of  the  principal  records  of  the  kingdom,  (k 
the  Ut  of  September,  he  took  JDandeebjittaii 
and  put  to  the  sword  a  great  nimiber  of  Ae» 
armed  inhabitants,  including  two  hundred  v^ 
men  and  children.  About  the  same  time  hKfiv 
received  information   that    the   Committee  • 
Estates,  with  certain  members  of  the  Gwri 
Assembly,  were  met  at  a  small  town  in  Ac 
neighbourhood  of  Perth,  he  sent  Colonel  Mfr 
red,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  to  mA 
them,  who,    coming  upon  them    by  sorpiRi 
took  the  whole  party  prisoners,  and  sent  thiB 
off  to  London.    <<  They  were  takin/'  says  M 
fonr,  <<  stript  of  all  they  had,  and  oarried  t9 
Bmghtie,  and  ther  shipped  for  England.  Among 
the  number  were  Lord  Leven,  the  JBarle  <rf  \ 
Crawford,  Earle  Maiischall,  and  Lord  Ogilvie." 
Following  up  his  advantBges,  he  marched  to 
Aberdeen,  which  made  no  resistance,  and  afte^ 
wards  to  Inverness,  where  he  built  a  fort,  to 
protect  his  men  from  the  sudden  assaults  of  the 
neighboiuing  Highlanders.  The  strong  barrier 
of  the  mountains  prevented  him,  indeed,  from 
reducing  to  complete  subjection  certain  dans 
who  occupied  the  fastnesses  which  stretch  to- 
wards the  west ;  but  by  means  of  the  reg^ular 
discipline  which  he  was  accustomed  to  enforce, 
as  well  as  by  repeated  examples  of  severity 
upon  the  marauders  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he 
succeeded  in  repressing  the  disposition  to  plun* 
der,  which  had  long  been  dreaded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  contiguous  plains.   Eighteen  gar- 
risons, established  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
afforded  protection  to  the  peacevhU,  «nd  at  the 
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same  time  intiitiidaled  thoM  restleM  spiriM 
whom  the  hi^ti  ef  i^  protrneted  war  had  iau-' 
ved  to  th^  praetice  of  anas,  bi  shoiti  if  we  ex- 
cept die  loed  diitvrbaiioea  oedaaioned  by  the 
miog  ei  CHeneiira,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  Soot- 
land  e^joy^  iarimg  the  UBvrpatien  of  G^obi- 
weU»  a  gfeaterdefreeef  repose  than  had  fidlea 
to  her  let  slaee  the  mtum  cf  the  tiro  eiowBi.* 

The  lWlianleBt»  apoa  heoriiig  of  the  ideeeMeii 
of  Metth»  eoggeeted  the  pbn  m  WA  Unioii  with 
Seotkaid^  OBtttnnatobe  iettied  by  commieaioiw 
en  niRtuUy  ttpneinted.  To  prepare  the  way 
for  this  desirable  otjeet,  St  John^  Vane^  Lam- 
berty  Deaa^  and  three  others^  wore  sent  dowB 
to  asrist  the  I^eartmutttt-Genaral  hi  setding  th# 
affidrs  of  the  nerthetn  hk^doili ;  but  the  aver- 
sion manilested  by  the  j^is^  as  well  as  the 
pelitieal  erente  whkh  soon  afterwards  took 
place  at  WestnuBSter^  tendered  abortite  the 
good  intentioBs  of  the  oommonwealth.  The 
ciiril  government  waa  afterwards  administered 

*  BurnM't  Own  Titties^  t^t  1.  p,  87.  '*  AfWr  tkte 
Seotland  was  kept  in  great  order.  Some  castles  io  tk* 
Highlands  had  garrisons  ^ut  iiitothem,  that  were  so  oaro- 
ful  in  their  discipline,  and  so  exact  to  their  ruksy  that  in 
no  time  the  Highlands  were  i:ept  in  hetter  order  thaft 
<T(ii1ng  the  nsorpation.  There  was  a  considerate  tottb 
of  seTen  or  eiglM  thomaiid  men  ke^  in  the  counf^} 
these  were  pak(  eiaetty,  and  rtrielly  discipfoed.  Tlie 
pay  of  the  army  brougk*  so  vtuiA  nkoney  into  the  king- 
dom, that  it  continued  all  that  while  in  a  very  flourish* 
ing  state.  Cromwell  built  three  citadels,  at  Leith,  Ayr, 
and  Inverness,  beside  many  little  forts.  Thene  was'  good 
justice  dome ;  and  tlce  was  suppressed  send  ^iwtiS&VKA^  tte 
fJM^  fr»  af#t9»rMlMMir  th^se  clgk*  ytsM  ^ 
time  oigrmt  pmotrmA  pfetp«i%T«'^ 
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by  a  Council  of  State,  consisting^  of  nine 
bers,  of  whom  Lord  Brog^hil  was  some  timevt ' 
sldent.  This  body  effectnally  superseded  im 
turbulent  committees  of  the  Church  andEiM 
Tvho,  on  the  presumption  that  they  repiuari 
certain  interests  in  the  nation,  had  long  taks 
upon  themselves   the   management   of  pnUi 
afiairs,  even  in  defiance  of  the  royal  authoritf^ 
Unsliacklcd,  too,  by  any  veneration  for  haii 
institutions,  they  broke  down  the  power  of  de 
nobles  and  other  hereditary  chiefiauis,  wfaowiR 
wont  to  exercise  over  their  vassals  a  species  rf 
arbitrary  rule,  more  vexatious,  and,  in  sonw 
cases,  more  oppressive,  than  was  ever  assooMd 
by  an  imperial  despot.     The  small  tenantry  snl 
peasants  were  delighted  to  find  that  they  had  m 
longer  any  master  except  the  general  goven- 
mcnt  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  proprietor  of 
tlie  soil  on  which  they  lived,  could  not  now  com- 
pel them  to  appear  at  his  bar,  or  to  attend  hit 
musters  for  military  service. 

The  higher  classes,  it  is  true,  felt  more  sen- 
sibly the  pressure  of  the  republican  administnip 
tion.  A  large  army,  maintained  in  many  parts 
at  the  expense  of  the  landowners,  required  an 
extent  of  revenue,  to  which  the  resources  of 
Scotland  had  never  before  been  thought  ade- 
quate. Ten  thousand  pounds  a- month  was  the 
assessment  regularly  imposed  for  the  support  of 
those  establishments,  military  and  civil,  which 
Cromwell  deemed  expedient  for  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  northern  provinces ;  thus  afford- 
ing an  additional  proof  that,  under  the  pretence 
of  freedom  and  public  rights,  his  government^ 
merely  by  professing  to  be  ^o^\)i«C)  ^xM.  ds%nr 
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from  the  purses  of  the  nation  an  amount  of 
taxes,  five  times  greater  than  was  ever  obtained 
by  all  the  exactions  and  arbitrary  measures  to 
-which  Charles  was  compelled  to  have  recourse. 

But  in  no  respect  was  the  government  of 
Cromwell  more  beneficial  to  Scotland  than  in 
the  firmness  which  he  exercised  in  subduing  the 
factious  temper  of  the  clergy.     Ever  since  the 
Reformation,  they  had  laboured,  and  in  most 
cases  with  great  success,  to  exalt  the  spiritual 
power  on  the  ruins  of  the  civil ;  claimmg  not 
only  an  entire  independence  in  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  but  assuming  the  right 
of  dictating  to  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign, 
and  of  interfering  in  all  the  great  questions  of 
state.     Difiering  amongst  themselves  too,  they 
carried  dissension  into  the  business  of  all  other 
classes  of  men.  Ai*mies  were  raised  or  disband- 
ed with  a  reference  to  theological  tenets ;  and 
at  one  time  it  depended  upon  a  vote  of  the  As- 
sembly whether  the  King  could  receive  into  his 
service  the  ancient  nobility  of  his  realm,  or 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  raise  forces  in 
defence  of  his  throne.  The  tyranny  of  the  Coiri'* 
mission  extended  to  the  most  private  concei*ns 
of  the  most  private  individuals,  while  it  afi^ected 
to  control  the  counsels  of  the  palace,  and  even 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  camp.     The 
most  rampant  times  of  Popery  exhibited  not  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  in  a  light  so  disa- 
greeable to  a  liberal  mind,  nor  accompanied 
with  efi^ects  so  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  advancement  of  true  religion. 

Cromwell  determined  to  check  this  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  jntolenmce  and  \)igoU^%    K^^^ 
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some  vain  attemptSy  by  means  of  big  peculitf 
logic,  to  draw  them  from  the  stronfffaolds  of 
their  system,  he  disarmed  them  of  the  powtf 
which  they  had  so  long  employed  in  teasing  one 
another,  and  disturbing  the  public  peace.    H6 
granted  to  them  indiyiduaily  full  permission  to 
perform  the  duties  of  parochial  clergymen,  and 
even  connived  at  the  practice  of  the  resolutioii* 
ers  of  praying  for  the  King ;  bat  he  resolutely 
prohibited  them  from  holding  an  Assembly,  or 
from  meeting  anywhere  in  such  numbers  ai 
might  attract  the  notice  of  the  government.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  1653,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
resume  ecclesiastical  business  at  the  usual  pkeo 
of  meeting  in  Edinburgh.     After  sermon  and 
prayer,  the  Moderator  began  to  call  the  rollf 
when  there  '<  comes  in  two  Lovetennant-Colo- 
nells  of  the  Elnglish  forces,  and  desired  them  to 
be  silent,  for  they  had  something  to  speak  to 
them."     One  of  the  officers  demanded  by  what 
authority  they  met — <'  if  by  the  authority  of  the 
late  Parliament  (the  Rump,^  or  by  authority  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  oi  the  forces,  or  if  by 
the  authority  of  their  late  King  V  The  Modera- 
tor not  being  prepared  with  an  immediate  an- 
swer, offered  to  repeat  the  names  on  the  list, 
that  their  military  visitors  might  know  who  were 
present.     But  the  Colonel  iindiog  the  roU-call 
rather  tedious,  desired  the  ministers  to  rise  and 
begone,  or,  if  they  would  not,  he  had  instroc- 
tions,  he  assured  them,  to  use  other  means  for 
their  removal.     Upon  this,  the  Moderator,  in 
the  name  of  the  Assembly,  protested  that  they 
were  Christ's  court,  and  that  any  violenee  or 
injury  done  to  thewK  ntt^^  iMA\iVivi^r  «a^  suIh 
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sequent  meeting  when  a  convenient  occasion 
should  offer  itself.  <<  He  then  asked  leave  to 
pray  a  word  before  they  dissolved.  After  he  had 
spoken  five  or  six  sentences,  the  English  olSicer 
desired  them  again  to  be  gone :  notwithstand- 
ing, the  Moderator  went  on  in  prayer,  but  was 
at  length  forced  to  break  off,  when  they  arose 
and  walked  out.  All  this  time  there  was  a  com- 
pany of  English  footmen  in  the  kirk  waiting 
upon  them,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen  at  the 
port."  After  the  ministers  were  come  forth,  they 
were  guarded  on  both  sides  by  the  infiintry,  and 
conducted  out  of  town,  where  they  were  exa- 
mined as  to  their  names  and  places  of  residence 
by  the  commanding  olSicer,  who  discharged  them 
from  ever  meeting  again,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  held  breakers  of  the  peace.  They  were, 
however,  allowed  to  return  within  the  walls,  and 
to  occupy  their  lodgings  one  night,  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  leaving  the  city  before  eight  o'clock  next 
morning.  It  was  enjoined  them,  that  <<  not 
above  two  should  be  seen  together,  and  that 
they  should  send  their  names  and  their  lodging 
place  to  the  court  of  gaard  that  night."* 

In  the  manner  now  described  was  gained 
for  the  civil  authority  a  triumph,  which  all  the 
power  of  the  crown,  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
his  son,  could  not  have  effected.  The  plea  of 
the  Moderator  that  the  Assembly  was  "  Christ's 
Court,"  and  was  therefore  not  to  be  questioned 
by  any  earthly  or  temporal  jurisdiction,  was 
entirely  disregarded  by  the  government  of 
Cromwell.     A  similar  scene  took  place  in  Fife 

*  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  60. 
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about  two  years  afterwardt,  when  a  uvijii 
military  officers  entered  the  church  and  diif» 
sed  tlie  Assembly ;  prodn<ang  no  other  wantf 
tban  a  proclamation  by  General  Monk,  diick» 
ging  all  public  meetings  of  the  clergy. 

Not  being  allowed  to  meet  and  dispute  • 
the  subjects  which  divided  the  two  great  bofa 
of  the  kirk,  the  ministers  became  moie  toMi 
in  their  principles,  or  at  least  more  modentiii 
their  condnct.     A  historian  of  that  periodic 
marks,  that  as  Cromwell*!  officers  knew.Ai 
^  generality  of  the  ministers  were  for  the  Sjig 
upon  any  terms,  therefore  they  did  not  penik 
the  General  Assembly  to  sit,  (and  in  this,  I  k* 
lieve,  they  did  no  bad  office,)  for  both  the  wt 
thority  of  that  meeting  was  denied  by  the  pn- 
testers,  and  the  Assembly  seemed  to  be  moM 
set  upon  establishing  themselves  than  promt* 
ting  religion.    And  I  verily  believe  there  wen 
more  souls  converted  to  Christ  in  that  short 
period  than  in  any  season  since  theReformatioBi 
though  of  triple  its  duration.     Nor  was  there 
ever  greater  purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of 
grace  than  was  in  this  time.     Congregatioiu 
met  in  great  multitudes,  some  doien  of  minis- 
ters used  to  preach,  and  the  people  continued, 
as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  trance,  for  three  days  at 
least.     So,  truly,  religion  was  at  that  time  in 
very  good  case,  and  the  Lord  present  in  Scot- 
land, though  in  a  cloud."* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  g^vemmeat  of 
Cromwell  was,  upon  the  whole,  propitious  to 


*  Kirktou's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  54» 
55. 
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tbe  quiet  and  improvement  of  North  Britain. 
Unlike  his  conquest  of  Irehmd,  which  was  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  unmixed  evil,  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  the  former  country  check- 
ed the  current  of  civil  discord,  imposed  restric- 
tions on  the  aiuTY  passions  of  the  two  rival 
factions,  redncecTue  power  of  the  feudal  lords, 
improved  the  administration  of  justice,  and  re- 
placed the  infloence  of  the  spiritual  estate  within 
its  proper  limits.  80  miserable,  indeed,  was  th» 
condition  of  Seotlaiid  at  Aat  period^  that  hardly 
any  change  could  have  been  for  the  worse ;  and 
assuredly  Ae  eireomstances  of  a  people  must  be 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  when  they  are  found 
to  ascribe  the  return  of  happiness  to  the  sue* 
eessful  invasion  of  an  ancient  enemy,  and  to 
date  the  commencement  of  their  prosperity  at 
an  epoch  when  they  were  under  the  severe  ad- 
ministration of  a  military  government.* 

*  Among  the  numerous  reforms  introduced  by  Crom- 
well, was  a  new  constitution  given  to  tlie  Court  of  Session, 
a  liench  which  had  become  so  excessively  corrupt,  that  it 
became  a  common  saying,  that  no  rich  man  incuri'ed  any 
hazard  of  losing  his  cause  there.  At  first  the  new  judges 
were  all  English.  Afterwards  two  or  three  Scots  were  add- 
ed, that  they  might  explain  the  local  practices  and  customs 
which  were  involved  in  the  suits  to  be  tried.  The  Scots 
were  surprised  at  the  impartiality  of  tbe  decisions  which 
were  pronounced  by  the  reformed  judicatory.  Long  af- 
terwards, Dalrymple,  who  was  President  of  the  Court  of. 
Session,  is  said  to  have  confessed  publicly,  that  he  could 
never  get  over  the  natural  partiality  to  "  kith,  kin,  and 
ally  ;*'  and  being  reminded  of  the  unbiassed  conduct  of 
the  Judges  under  Cromwell,  he  lulled,  "  D«V  \Vv«x!^ 
them !  a  whaea  kioieas  lowm***0^Oodmn^  and  Totes  o|  a 
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CHAPTER  III. 


From  theBatOeof  Worcester  tiU  the  IHi»M» 
of  Hie  Long  ParUameni. 

Thb  victory  gained  by  the  arms  of  the  Cod- 
monwealth  at  Worcester  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  ambition  which  was  already  kindled  in  the 
breast  of  Cromwell.  His  chaplain,  Hugh  Peteif) 
is  said  to  have  observed  such  a  change  in  the 
tone  of  his  mind  and  manners,  as  to  justify  the 
prediction  that  he  would  attempt  to  make  him- 
self King.     Some  authors  have  stated,  that  he 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  proffer  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  he  I 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  exercbiog, 
at  the  period  in  question,  other  similar  attri- 
butes of  the  royal  prerogative. 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  found  himself 
treated  with  the  respect  and  deference  which 
were  usually  confined  to  crowned  heads.  He 
had  assigned  for  his  residence  a  palace  formerly 
occujpied  by  the  monarchs  of  England  ;  and  in 
petitions,  as  well  as  in  official  communications, 
addressed  to  him  both  by  the  army  and  civilians, 
his  ears  were  saluted  with  a  lofibier  adnlation 
than  was  ever  lavished  upon  the  deseendaat  of 
a  hundred  legi\Am«iX««Q\«t«^^sn»*  T^L^iaiiiisleFi 
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of  Newcastle  make  their  hmnble  addretaea  to 
his  ^<  godly  wisdom/'  and  submit  their  *'  svita  to 
Crod  and  his  Excellency." 

Bat  the  Parliamenti  whQe  they  hei^Md  re- 
wards upon  their  yictorious  General,  were  not 
less  resolved  to  retain  the  supreme  powap,  than 
he  was  to  seise  upon  it.  Dining  his  absence  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  whither  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  more  influential  of  his  officers,  their 
authority  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  conso- 
lidation ;  while  tiae  saccess  which  attended  their 
fleets  and  armies,  gave  to  their  administration 
a  higb  air  of  popularity  at  home,  and  secured 
for  it  the  respect  of  all  the  neighbouring  king* 
doms  abroad. 

It,  therefore,  became  the  leading  object  of 
Cromwell's  policy  to  lower  the  power  of  the 
Parliament,  and  to  limit  its  duration.  On  the 
second  day,  accordingly,  after  he  had  resumed 
his  seat,  he  remind^  the  legislature  of  two 
measnres,  long  before  submitted  to  their  consi- 
deration ;  namely,  an  act  of  oblivion  or  amnesty 
in  behalf  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
civil  war,  and  the  expediency  of  fixing  a  period 
for  their  own  dissolution.  He  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  vote  of  the  House  on  both  these  sub- 
jects. It  was  resolved,  that  allpolitical  oflences 
committed  before  the  l^tttle  of  Worcester  should 
be  forgiven,  with  the  exception  of  certain  cases, 
which  seemed  to  demand  the  visitation  of  public 
justice ;  a  decision  which  relieved  the  royalists 
from  the  apprehension  of  further  penalties,  and 
would  thereby,  it  was  imagined,  add  not  a  little 
to  the  extent  of  Gromww  s  i^uence>  and  vdl- 
crease  the  nnmlwr  of  his  pevi9iii^fn«vA»*  "TV^ 
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Other  question  was  not  detenniaed  without  i 
succession  of  very  warm  debates.  At  length, 
on  the  13th  of  November,  the  Honae  met  to 
deliberate  whether  it  were  a  conyenient  time  to 
fix  the  period  at  which  the  sittings  of  the  present 
Parliament  should  cease ;  and»  on  tbe  next  day, 
it  was  decided,  that  '^  this  is  a  proper  time."* 
This  decision  was  not  adopted  without  two  di- 
visions, the  first  of  fifty  to  fortynsix,  and  the  se- 
cond, of  forty-nine  to  forty-seven.  The  period 
named  for  the  dissolution  was  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1654 ;  a  distance  of  three  years,  which  was 
perhaps  not  the  less  pleasing  to  Cromwell,  as  it 
showed  how  unwilling  his  adversaries  were  to 
resign  their  power.  But  it  becomes  manifest,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians was  still  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
army;  and  thus  enables  us  to  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  violence  of  the  struggle  which 
afterwards  ensued  between  the  two  parties. 

To  feel  his  way  in  a  situation  surrounded  with 
so  much  danger,  Cromwell,  after  a  short  inter- 
val, called  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  both  mili- 
tary and  political,  at  the  house  of  the  Speaker, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  opinion  on  the  great 
question,  whether  it  were  better  to  perpetuate 
the  Commonwealth  on  fixed  principles,  or  to 
re-establish  a  mixed  form  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment.    The  officers  in  general,  and  especially 
WhalleyandDesborough,  were  decidedly  averse 
to  monarchy.    The  lawyers,  on  the  other  liand, 
with  Whitelock  at  their  head,  pleaded  for  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  constitution,  comprehend- 
ing King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  being  better 
adapted  than  a  repuUic  V^  X\\«  Uit«%  th«  habits, 
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fiiid  tlie  feelings  of  Efiffllghmen.  The  jadgment 
of  Cromwell  coincided  with  that  now  express- 
ed ;  and  assuming  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  monarchical  regimen, 
he  enquired  whom,  in  that  case,  they  would  re- 
commend to  the  throne  ?  It  was  replied,  that 
either  Charles  Stuart  or  the  Duke  of  York 
might  be  called  to  occupy  their  father's  place,  pro- 
vided either  of  them  would  submit  to  the  con- 
ditions which  might  be  proposed  by  Parliament; 
and  if  not,  choice  might  be  made  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  from  his  tender  age, 
could  not  have  imbibed  the  political  sentiments 
of  his  brothers,  or  contracted  any  dislike  to  the 
individuals  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.  This 
was  not  the  answer  which  Cromwell  was  desi- 
rous to  receive :  he  heard  it  with  dissatisfaction, 
and  studiously  drew  away  the  attention  of  the 
tneetmg  to  some  other  subject.  Having,  how- 
ever, learned  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  he 
might  afterwards  find  it  expedient  to  employ 
or  to  oppose,  he  gave  his  own  opinion  in  the 
vague  terms  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use, 
when  he  had  no  wish  that  his  plans  should  be 
fully  comprehended.  He  thought  that  <<  some- 
wltat  of  a  monarchical  government  would  be 
most  effectual,  if  it  could  be  established  with 
safety  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  English- 
mau  and  Christians."* 

The  parliamentary  leaders  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  their  power  was  menaced  by  Crom- 
well and  his  council  of  officers,  who  seemed  de- 
termined to  act  over  again  the  part  in  which  they 

*  WhStelock,  p.  510. 
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had  fiucceeded  so  well  dnrinff  the  two  yean 
whicli  preceded  the  death  of  the  King.  It  wis, 
therefore,  resolved  hy  the  House,  that,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  commonwealth  were  now  en- 
tirely suhdued,  a  considerable  redaction  shonU 
be  made  in  the  army ;  whereby  the  people  would 
be  relieved  from  part  of  the  taxes  which  had 
been  imposed  for  its  maintenance.  The  num- 
ber of  theland  forces,  accordingly,  which  amouot- 
ed  to  nearly  fifty  thousand,  was  diminished  one- 
fourth  ;  and  the  monthly  assessment,  which  had 
been  L.120,000,  was  lowered  to  L.90,000.  Fiuv 
ther  retrenchments  were  contemplated  in  a]I 
branches  of  the  public  service ;  but  a  letter  from 
Cromwell,  who  did  not  conceal  his  disapproba- 
tion of  their  unseasonable  economy,  inducted  the 
members  to  postpone  their  design  as  it  respected 
the  military  establishment.  As,  however,  va- 
rious motions  continued  to  be  made  from  time 
to  time  on  that  subject,  a  deputation  from  the 
council  of  war  presented  themselves  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  with  a  petition  in  the  name  of 
the  army,  stating  a  number  of  grievances,  and 
praying  for  speedy  reform  in  sundry  depart* 
ments  of  the  government.  They  began  with  an 
assurance  that,  having  had  diverse  meetings  to 
seek  the  Lord,  and  to  speak  of  the  great  things 
which  God  had  done  for  the  commonwealth,  it 
had  been  set  on  their  hearts  as  their  duty,  to 
offer  such  things  in  behalf  of  their  country  as, 
in  their  judgments  and  consciences,  might  tend 
to  its  peace  and  well-being.  In  pursuance  of 
this  intention,  they  had,  with  one  consent, 
thought  fit  to  present  to  the  legislature,  with 
all  due  humility,  certain  particulars  relative  to 
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^  ptiUie  iate^ettt  of  ibe  ktegdou,' wkiek  Hbef 
Jwirtd  mtpiid;  be  taken  into  early  and  aerioua 
^OBsideratiott.  In  the  firat  place  they,  re^pieated 
that  apeedy  and  effectnal  meana  might  he  taken 
fo*  the  propegatien  of  the  Geapel;  that  j^reftme^ 
ignoiHit^  and  tcandaknit  miniatera  might  be 
ejected,  and  men  qiproTed  for  godlineaa  and 
gifta  might  be  Miecmraged;  that  a  eonyenient 
maintenance  might  be  provided  finr  them,  and 
the  mieqnal,  trotihleaonte,  and  eontcntaone  way 
«F  lithea  be  altogether  taken  away.  They  next 
Teconunended  robrm  in  the  hswy  in  the  exciae,  in 
monopeKeay  mmeceBiary  placea»  and  kurge  uda* 
ties.  They  entreated  that  all  profane  penona 
ahoold  be  lemored  irom  titoationa  of  public 
trait,  and  theirqppaiitmenta  bestowed  i^kmi  men 
trho  feared  God  and  hated  ooTetonaneae.  They 
dwelt  with  mnch  eameetneia  on  the  chuma  of 
the  army,  and  iolicited  that  their  arrears  might 
be  paid  without  any  farther  delay.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  suggested,  Ikat  the  whole  rerenne  of 
the  estate  shomd  be  deposited  in  one  treasury, 
tind  that  tiie  account  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments should  be  published  once  or  twice  every 
year.  The  twelfth  and  last  article  of  this  cele* 
brated  petition  was,  that  for  the  public  satisfac- 
tion  of  the  good  people  of  thn  nation,  speedy 
consideration  mig^t  be  had  of  sndi  qual^cations 
for  futDre  and  successive  Paiiiaments  as  should 
tend  to  the  election  only  of  sudi  as  were  pious 
and  faithfnl  to  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  occurrence  now  mentioned  took  phwe  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1652,  which  was  the  da^f 

after  die  meiis*  At  finriker  wttwlimwaX\iM^ 
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been  made  in  the  Parliament.    The  deputatknt    ' 
consisted  of  six  individuals,  Whalley,  Hacker^ 
Barkstead,  Okey,  GofF,  and  Worseley,  all  de« 
voted  adherents  of  Cromwell,  and  the  ready  in* 
stmments  of  his  will  even  in  the  most  desperate 
and  despotic  undertakings.     On  this  occasion, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  Greneral  did  not 
permit  the  common  soldiers  to  interfere  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.    No  meetings  or  consul- 
tations were  allowed  in  the  several  regiments ; 
no  agitators  to  incite  the  impatient  spirits  of  the 
privates,  and  to  hurry  them  on  to  the  doors  of 
the  House,  were  any  longer  countenanced  by 
the  olSicers.   Cromwell,  taught  by  the  events  of 
the  past,  now  meditated  a  different  result,  and 
therefore  made  choice  of  a  superior  class  of 
agents  to  bring  his  schemes  to  maturity.     He 
frequently  assembled  his  military  council,  re- 
minded them  of  their  long  services  and  mani- 
fold privations  in  the  course  of  the  war,  which  had 
just  been  brought  to  so  successful  a  termination; 
and  assured  them  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
paltry  junto  of  statesmen  who  presided  at  West- 
minster, to  keep  the  precious  fruits  of  victory 
entirely  in  their  own  Imnds,  and  to  condemn  the 
army  to  poverty,  and  the  most  den*ading  insig- 
nificance.    He  represented  the  Parliament  as 
only  the  miserable  remains  of  that  illustrious 
body  who  had  met  in  November  164*0,  reduced 
by  successive  purgings,  desertions,  and  proscrip- 
tions, to  a  contemptible  faction,  and  actuated 
by  no  other  feelings  but  the  love  of  power  and 
emolument.     He  thought  it  equally  unjust  and 
disgraceful,  that  men,  who  had  never  exposed 
Aeir  persons  in  the  Md>iiQx  %^^t^thQ  wast- 
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iDg  fatignes  of  a  camxNiign,  should  insist  upon 
enjoying  all  those  good  things,  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  which  the  army  had  so  often  shed  their 
blood.  He  declared,  that  if  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  possession  of  such  advantages,  they  would 
never  resign  their  offices ;  but,  in  defiance  of  the 
people  whom  they  professed  to  represent,  and 
of  the  soldiers  whose  privileges  they  were  dis- 
posed to  trample  under  foot,  would  persist  in 
their  resolution  to  domineer  over  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  exclude  from  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment every  man  of  truly  patriotic  princi* 
pics.  They  had  been  tried  four  years  in  the 
form  of  a  republic ;  but  it  was  manifest,  that 
while  they  acknowledged  the  advantages  of 
equal  representation  and  successive  parliaments, 
they  were  as  far  from  taking  any  step  tovpards 
their  own  dissolution,  as  they  had  been  at  the 
period  of  the  King's  death. 

By  such  arguments  and  representations  Crom- 
well stirred  up  his  council  of  officers  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  the  Parliament ;  for  althougn  he 
knew  that  the  leaders  of  the  army  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  government  of  a  sin- 
gle person,  ujider  whatever  denomination,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  preventing,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  soon 
have  rendered  futile  all  his  projects  of  personal 
ambition.  Above  all  things  it  was  requisite  that 
the  army  should  be  kept  entire,  and  not  suffered 
to  forget  their  own  claims  and  services.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  the  petition  of  the  13th  of 
August  was  framed;  which,  agreeably  to  the 
object  of  its  authors,  was  as  much  calculated  to 
insinuate  bliun^  sgainit  th^  g^Bi^t^  9^am\o^\sc^^ 
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tion  of  the  le^alatdre  and  coimcii  iff  stated  ag  to 
yindicatethe  rights  of  the  soldieryyaad  to  seeure 
a  remuneration  for  the  soccestful  laboam  of 
their  chiefs* 

The  boldness  of  the  officers  gave  great  offence 
to  the  majority  of  die  House*  Many  of  the 
members  viewed  the  proceeding  as  an  act  of  the 
most  glaring  insubordinatiDa ;  and  loudly  depre- 
cated the  arrogance  which  had  been  manifested 
by  their  armed  servants,  as  altogether  inconsist- 
ent with  the  independence  belonging  to  the  sit- 
preme  council  of  the  nation.  Whitelock  even 
ventured  to  remonstrate  wit^  Cromwell  on  the 
unconstitutional  spirit  in  which  the  petition  had 
been  presented,  and  besought  him  not  te*  allow 
the  renewal  of  such  an  outrage  on  the  dignity 
of  the  House.  But  Oliver,  whose  intentions 
went  fiir  beyond  the  conjectures  of  the  learned 
Keeper,  not  only  slighted  the  warning  which 
was  thus  conveyed  to  him,  but  made  his  autho- 
rity be  felt  to  such  a  d^^ree,  even  by  those  w^o 
suspected  his  motives,  that  the  Speaker  was  di- 
rected to  give  the  petitioners  thanks,  both  fbr 
their  good  afiections  formerly  displayed,  and 
also  for  their  care  of  the  public,  expressed  on 
the  present  occasion^ 

The  Commons,  becoming  every  day  more 
aware  of  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  resumed  at  intervals  the  considera- 
tion of  their  favourite  measure,  the  reduction  of 
the  army.  The  people  at  large,  impatient  of  the 
heavy  burdens  arising  from  the  expense  of  the 
war,  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  their  repre- 
sentatives, in  order  to  obtain  a  remissi<«  of' 

Utxe^;  ao  object  w\tt^>  xSq^t  '^i^  >si«w>  ^••W 
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not  be  accomplished  without  a  preyious  dimi- 
nution of  the  pubUc  establishments.    Cromwell 
himself  could  not  long  resist  a  proposal  so  rea- 
sonable, and  therefore  became  extremely  desi- 
rous to  dismiss  the  Parliament  before  he  should 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  expediency  of 
reducing  the  one  half  of  his  regiments.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  on  sounding  his  iriends, 
that  he  might  know  how  far  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  go  along  with  him  in  changing  the 
form  of  government.    Meeting  with  Whitelock 
one  evening  in  the  following  November,  while 
walking  in  St  James's  Park,  he  took  him  aside 
into  a  more  private  part  of  the  grounds,  and  be- 
gan with  him  a  conversation   on  the  state  of 
public  affairs.     After  extolling  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Lord  Commissioner,  and  expressing  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  friendship  and  affec- 
tion, he  alluded  to  the  dangerous  condition  in 
which  they  were  placed,  owing  to  the  jarring 
and  animosity  of  those  who  conducted  the  ad- 
ministration, by  which,  he  apprehended,  they 
might  all  be  fooled  out  of  the  mercies  which 
God  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  them. 
He  then  went  on  to  observe  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  army,  particularly  of  the  officers,  who  had 
not  been  rewarded  according  to  their  deserts ; 
and  complained  that  those,  who  had  ventured 
least,  and  had  undergone  neither  hazards  nor 
hardships  for  the  commonwealth,  engrossed  all 
the  good  things  which  the  fortune  of  war  had 
placed  within  their  reach.     He  did  not  conceal 
that  the  military,  as  a  body,  began  to  entertain  a 
<<  stronge  distaste*'  for  the  Parliament,  for  which 
he  admitted  there  was  but  too  muO^i  x«»j^xl\ 
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inasmuch  m  their  pride,  ambitioii»  and  selfniedc- 
ingy  their  delays  of  bnsinem,  and  desigfns  to  pa>- 
petnate  themeelveB,  their  meddling  in  prirate 
matters  between  party  and  party,  contrary  to 
the  institution  of  Pailiament,  tneir  injos&se^ 
and  the  scandalous  Hret  of  some  of  the  chief  oif 
them,  were  too  notorioas  to  be  either  overlook- 
ed or  excused. 

Whiteiock  replied,  that  many  of  the  ohser- 
yations  just  made,  were  unquestionably  true ; 
but  expressed  his  hope  that  the  General  did  not 
look  upon  the  majority  of  the  members  as  de* 
prayed.  He  reminded  Cromwell,  at  the  same 
time,  that  whaterer  might  be  the  character  or 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  tiiey  both  had  not 
only  acknowledged  them  as  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation,  but  had  actually  accepted  their  com- 
missions from  them ;  on  wluch  account,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  devise  the  means  of  restraining 
their  authority,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
rebellion,  and  even  of  high  treason.  Oliver^ 
undeterred  by  such  suggestions,  and  knowing 
that  Whit^ock,  like  most  of  the  lawyers,  was 
favourable  to  a  limited  monarchy,  came  at  once 
to  the  point,  and  abruptly  asked,  <<  What  if  a 
man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  king?"  The 
remainder  of  the  dialogue  is  so  important  to  the 
illustratien  of  Cromwell's  character  and  views, 
that  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  it  in  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  who,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  recorded  his  recollections  of  it. 

«  Whitklock.  I  think  that  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease. 

^^  Cromwbll.     TIHiy  do  you  think  so? 

^  Wbitelock*   Aa  to  ^VK  o^m  \Micwm  the 
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fide  <>f  KMg  wonU  Im  of  mo  adnntage^  haeann 
ye«  bave  (&  fidU  kingly  power  in  yoa  alrMdy:, 
concerning  the  militia,"  (the  milHwyfcgm,) «<  at 
y  Gii  are  GreaeraL  At  to  the  noHBalioii  olf  civil 
offieen»  dftose  wImwi  y»m  liynk  fitlait  an  aeldoB 
itefuaed:  and  althougk  ystt  hara  «o:  BegadTt 
vote  in  the  patwag  m  mmhj^  iHKt  yau  dia^ 
like  wiUnoteaailybeaaniediaadtheiaxaaara 
already  settled,  and  ki  yaur  paiwar  to  dbpaae  Aa 
moaey  raited:  and  aa  to  lareigaaflEurii  thoo^ 
the  ceremoaial  appUcation  ha  laade  to  ^  Plai^ 
lianienty  yettheezpactatioadf  goadorhad  soe* 
«e88  in  it  IS  from  va«r  KaBcaHafiy;  and  partieap 
lar  a<dicttatbns  otiar^ign  arfnietani  aie  made  to 
you  only.  So  <ihat  I  apprehand  indeed  lem  an* 
noy,  ani  danger,  ami  ^  hot  not  lem  power 
and  real  opportonities  of  doin^  good,  in  year 
being  GeneraJ,  than  would  he  if  yon  had  asan* 
med  the  title  of  King. 

**  CbomwIbll.  I  have  heard  fome  of  yoor 
profemion  obaerve,  tibat  he  who  ia  aetoally  King, 
whether  by  election  or  by  deeeent,  yet,  b^ng 
once  King,  all  acts  done  by  him  aa  Khig  are 
lawful  and  joatifidble,  aa  by  any  King  who  hath 
the  crown  by  inheritance  from  hia  foreftthera  $ 
and  that,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  Henry  VI  I.'t 
time,  it  is  safer  for  thoae  who  act  under  a  King, 
be  his  title  what  it  will,  than  for  those  who  aet 
under  any  other  power.  And,  sorely,  tike  power 
of  a  King  is  so  great  and  high,  and  so  nniv^* 
sally  understood  and  reverMoed  by  the  people 
of  this  nation,  that  the  title  of  it  might  not  only 
indemnify,  in  a  great  measure,  tiioae  Aat  act 
under  it,  but  likawiae  be  of  great  use  and  advan- 
tage in  sndh  times  aa  (haaa^  to.eooA^  tiiM\SA^«fi« 
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cies  of  those  whom  the  present  powers  cannot 
control,  or  at  least  are  the  persons  themselTes 
who  are  less  insolent. 

<<  Whitelock.  I  agree  in  the  general  with 
what  you  are  pleased  to  ohserve  as  to  this  title 
of  King ;  but  whether  for  yoor  Excellency  to 
take  this  title  upon  yon,  as  Uiings  now  are,  will 
be  for  the  good  and  advantage  either  of  your- 
self and  friends,  or  of  the  commonwealth,  I  do 
very  much  doubt,  notwithstanding  that  act  of 
Parliament,  2  Henry  VII.,  which  will  be  little 
regarded  or  observed  to  us  by  our  enemies,  if 
they  should  come  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  us. 

«  Cromwell.  What  do  you  apprehend  would 
be  the  danger  of  taking  this  title  ? 

<<  Whitelock.  The  danger,  I  think,  would 
be  this :  one  of  the  main  points  of  controversy 
betwixt  us  and  our  adversaries  is,  whether  the 
government  of  this  nation  shall  be  established 
in  a  monarchy,  or  in  a  free  state  or  common- 
wealth ;  and  most  of  our  friends  have  engaged 
with  us  upon  the  hopes  of  having  the  govern- 
ment settled  in  a  free  state,  and,  to  e£Fect  that, 
have  undergone  all  their  hazards  and  di£Scul- 
ties ;  they  being  persuaded,  though  I  think  much 
mistaken,  that  under  the  government  of  a  com- 
monwealth they  shall  enjoy  more  liberty  and 
right,  both  as  to  their  spiritual  and  civil  concern- 
ments, than  they  shall  under  monarchy,  the 
pressures  and  dislike  whereof  are  so  fresh  in 
their  memories  and  suiFerings.  Now,  if  your 
Excellency  shall  take  upon  you  the  title  of  King, 
this  state  of  your  cause  will  be  thereby  wholly 
determined,  and  monarchy  established  in  your 
penon ;  and  the  (juestion  will  be  no  more,  whe- 


tlMT  out  gdtemAeKft  AaD  be  by  ii  ttiotiarch  or 
bya£ree8tBito^b«twb(4;berCrOittiv^or  Stuart 
snsdl  be  our  King  ^^  monarch:  andtlmt  qaes* 
tioiiy  wlierellk  hfmire  ao  ]k*«ft;  murlSes  olP  tike  nsir 
tion  wero  eB|[a||pJNl^  wra  wUS^Ii  tviM  itfUT^rsalf 
wi&9  by  QMieineiA%  veeiNta'e  in  lofflBdfc  a  private 
eontf^^flriy  Wily  s  befoi^  ft  %M  diMiokialy  wfcat 
kmd  of  jfoVeHuafint  w«  lAotdHtere ;  itolfy  Ik  wtD 
become  particular,  who  shall  be  iHttt  goremor, 
whether  of  tne  CfeMuly  cs  ttto  Sfenaztai  or  of  the 
fietmilyoftheOromw^.  TlUto,  ^  State  of  our 
eontroT  eiiiy  beiik|^  toUrilr  ehtbgedy  a&  tiiOBeSrhp 
were  for  a  eenuiMmweaRh',  (am  they  9re  a  very 
great  and  eoii0iderabIeiMi^y)h8tbig  their  hopes  . 
therein  friutrated,  wffl  ttlaaert  yooy-^^yotir  hands 
will  be  weakened)  your  interest  straitened*  and 
yonr  canse  in  apptfent  danger  to  be  niined. 

*<  CnoMWEiiii.  I  confess,  yOu  speak  reason  in 
this ;  but  what  other  tMng  can  yon  proponnd, 
that  may  obviate  the  preseht  dangers  and  ^Uffi- 
culties  wherein  we  are  idl  engaged  ? 

**  WhiteXiOGK.  It  will  be  the  greatest  diffi- 
colty  to  find  ont  sndh  an  expedient  t  have  had 
many  things  in  my  private  thoughts  upon  this 
business,  some  of  wmch  pei^ps  are  hot  fit  or 
safe  for  me  to  icommnnicate; 

<<  CnoMWEtL.  I  pray,  my  lord,  what  are 
they?  You  mny  trust  me  with  them; — there 
shaU  no  prejudiice  come  to  you  by  any  private 
discourse  betwixt  us  ;-^I  shall  never  betray  my 
friend; — yoiji  may  be  as  free  with  me  as  with 
your  owp:  heftft;  a^d  shaU  never  suffer  by  it» 

"  WnrrELoblt.  I  make  no  scruple  to  pnt  my 
life  and  fortune  im  your  ExcellencY'a  Wvl — 
and  so  I  shall;  if  I  nnpart  tbtile  Midei^  \io  ^q>s^\ 

VOL,  W  If 
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which  ai-e  weak,  and  perhaps  may  prove  offen- 
sive to  your  Eixcellency :  therefore,  my  best 
way  will  be  to  smother  them. 

«  Cromwell.  Nay,  I  prithee,  my  lord 
Whitelock,  let  me  know  them:  be  what  tbev 
will,  they  cannot  be  ofiPensive  to  me,  but  I  shau 
take  it  kin<Uy  from  you :  therefore,  I  pray,  do 
not  conceal  these  thoughts  of  yours  from  your 
&ithfnl  friend. 

<<  Whitelock.  Your  Ebccellency  honours  me 
with  a  title  far  above  me ;  and,  since  yon  are 
pleased  to  command  it,  I  shall  discover  to  you 
my  thoughts  herein,  and  humbly  desire  yon  not 
to  take  in  ill  part  what  I  shall  say  unto  you. 

<<  Cromwell.  I  shall  not ;  but  I  shall  take 
it,  as  I  said,  very  kindly  from  you. 

<*  Whitelock.  Give  me  leave,  then,  first  to 
consider  your  Excellency's  condition.  You  are 
environed  with  secret  enemies.  Upon  the  sub- 
duing of  the  public  enemy,  the  officers  of  your 
anny  account  themselves  all  victors,  and  to  have 
had  an  equal  share  in  the  conquest'  with  you. 
The  success  which  God  hath  given  us,  hath  not 
a  little  elated  their  minds ;  and  many  of  them 
are  busy  and  turbulent  spirits,  and  are  not  with- 
out their  designs  how  they  may  dismount  your 
Excellency,  and  some  of  tJiemselves  get  up  into 
the  saddle; — how  they  may  bring  you  down, 
and  set  np  themselves.  They  want  no  counsel 
and  encouragement  herein,  it  may  be,  from  some 
members  of  Parliament,  who  may  be  jealous  of 
your  power  and  greatness,  lest  you  should  grow 
too  high  for  them,  and  in  time  overmaster  them ; 
and  they  will  plot  to  bring  you  down  first,  or 
to  clip  your  wings. 
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"  Cromwell.  I  thank  you  that  you  so  fiiUy 
consider  my  condition ;  it  is  a  testimony  of  your 
love  to  me  and  care  of  me ;  and  you  have  right- 
ly considered  it ;  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  in  my  condition  yours  is  involved,  and  all 
our  friends;  and  those  that  plot  my  ruin  will 
hardly  hear  your  continuance  in  any  condition 
worthy  of  you.  Besides  this,  the  cause  itself 
may  possihly  receive  some  disadvantage  hy  the 
strugglings  and  contentions  among  yourselves. 
But  what,  sir,  are  your  thoughts  for  prevention 
of  those  mischiefs  that  hang  over  our  heads  ? 

"  Whitelock,  Pardon  me,  sir,  in  the  next 
place,  a  little  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
King  of  Scots.  This  prince  heing  now,  by  your 
valour,  and  the  success  which  God  hath  given 
to  the  Parliament  and  to  the  army  under  your 
command,  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition,  both 
he  and  all  about  him  cannot  but  be  very  incli- 
nable to  hearken  to  any  terms  whereby  their 
lost  hopes  may  be  revived  of  his  being  restored 
to  the  crown,  and  they  to  their  fortunes  and 
native  country.  By  a  private  treaty  with  him, 
you  may  secure  yourself,  and  your  friends,  and 
their  fortunes ;  you  may  make  yourself  and  your 
posterity  as  great  and  permanent,  to  all  human 
probability,  as  ever  any  subject  was,  and  provide 
for  yoiu*  friends.  You  may  put  such  limits  to 
monarchical  power,  as  will  secure  our  spiritual 
and  civil  liberties,  and  you  may  secure  the  cause 
in  which  we  are  all  engaged ;  and  this  may  be 
effectually  done  by  having  the  power  of  the 
militia  continued  in  yourself,  and  whom  you 
shall  agree  upon  after  you.  I  propound,  there  < 
fore,  for  your  JEbccellency  to  seu^L  tiO  XSafe  ^Kxa^S^ 
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of  Scots,  and  to  have  a  private  tceaty  wUk  Urn    i 


for  tills  purpose :  and  I  Defteech,  you  ta  pardoa 
^vliat  I  have  said  upon  the  occasion ;  it  ia  ool  of 
my  affection  and  service  tayoor  EbcceUency,  and 
to  aJl  honest  men ;  and  I  humbly  pray  you  not 
to  have  any  jealousy  thereupon  of  my  approved 
faithfulness  to  your  Excellency>  and  to  this 
eommonwealthb 

«  Cromwell.  I  have  not,  I  aasoi^  you»  tht 
least  distrust  of  yourfiEuthfulnesaand^finendsbif^ 
to  me,  and  to  the  cause  of  this  commonwealth; 
and  I  think  you  have  much  reasop  for  what  yoo 
propound.  But  U  is  a  matter  qfso  high-  import' 
ance  and  difficulty,  that  it  deserve*  more  time  (jf 
consideration  and  debate  than  is  at  present  aUom^ 
ed  us.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  ajurther  time  to 
discourse  of  it  J* 

Cromwell,  finding  that,  if  monarchy  were  to 
be  restored,  the  sovereign  would  be  selected 
from  the  House  of  Stuart,  resolved  to  send 
away  firom  England  the  young  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, whom  he  had  already  begun  to  view  in 
the  light  of  a  rival  This  Prince,  w)io  had  re- 
mained under  the  charge  of  Mildmay,  governor 
of  Carisbrooke  CajsUe,  was,,  a  short  time  after 
the  conference  just  described,  advjsed;  to  go 
abroad  with  his  tutor,  and  to  take  up.  bia  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  his  sister,  ike  Princess  of 
Orange.  The  sum  of  five  hundi^  pounds  was 
granted  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  journey* 
Wliitelock  himself  was  soon  afterwards  sent 
into  an  honourable  exile,  as  ambassador  to 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden ;  it  beiqg  the  in« 
tention  of  the  future  Protector  to  remove  fixim 
the  scene  of  m^tiQix  all^iio  Nveacf^  uAtdi^^ied. 
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to  promote  his  views,  as  the  successor  of  Charles 
Stuart. 

CromweU,  unwiUing  to  relin(|uish  his  object, 
summoned  frequent  meetings  of  his  military  coun- 
cil and  political  partisans.  He  submitted  to  them 
that  it  was  now  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
own  preservation,  to  dissolve  the  Parliament; 
and  suggested  that  the  sovereign  authority 
should  be  placed  for  a  .time  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission,  consisting  of  forty  persons,  chosen 
from  the  army,  the  Senate,  and  the  Council  of 
State.  He  acknowledged,  that  if  this  end  could 
be  attained  with  the  consent  and  by  a  vote  of 
the  House,  it  would  be  more  regular,  and  less 
likely  to  rouse  the  apprehensions  of  those  at  a 
distance;  but  he  recommended,  nevertheless, 
that,  if  the  members  could  not  be  induced  to 
adopt  this  useful  expedient,  it  should  be  carried 
into  effect  by  means  over  which  they  could 
have  no  control.  The  meeting  was  divided  in 
their  sentiments  on  this  important  and  most 
hazardous  measure.  Several  sided  with  the  Ge- 
neral, and  were  willing  to  admit  the  alterna- 
tive of  force,  should  the  Parliament  prove  ob- 
stinate. Whitelock,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
majority  of  the  civilians,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  so  violent  a  resolution ;  repre- 
senting the  attempt  to  dissolve  the  House  as 
extremely  dangerous,  and  the  formation  of  the 
proposed  council  or  commission,  as  quite  uncon- 
stitutional. 

It  was  necessary,  once  more,  for  Cromwell 
to  submit  to  delay.  His  first  step  to  the  throne 
was  meant  to  be  laid  on  the  ruins  of  Parliament^ 
the  next  to  be  supported  by  tliQ  coxmcVL  ^i  iatx.-^ 

■  m8 
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It  was  his  intention  to  lemoTe  every  inttifciitioi) 
wlietlicr  legislative  or  executiTey  which  had  d» 
appearance  of  having  been  founded  upon  tke 
original  principles  of  the  English  constitntion. 
The  proposed  Council  would  have  beenmonlded 
according  to  his  wishes,  or^  at-  all  erentSi  be 
counted  upon  being  able  tO'saeore  a  nugoii^ 
of  their  number^  whom  he  could  render  snbtcp- 
vient  to  his  future  plans.  But  heoonld  not  yet 
carry  along  with  him  those  pow«ifbl  minds  upon 
whom  he  was  most  aoeostomed  tO'  lean;  and 
therefore  he  postponed  for  a  fow  months  the 
grand  measure  upon  which  the  fbrtones-  of  Ihe 
commonwealth  were  suspended. 

The  beginning  of  1653  found  the  legislature 
oocasionauy  occupied  with  the  question,  which 
they  were  never  long  allowed  to  forget,  respect- 
ing the  time  and  manner  of  supplying  their  own 
successors.  The  act  which  they  introduced  for 
that  purpose,  was  loaded  with-  conditions  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  the  whole  anny«  It  provi- 
ded, for  example,  that  the  members  then  sitting 
should  be  counted  as  members  of  the  new  Par- 
liament, without  being  returned  by  their  con- 
stituents; and  moreover,  that  they  should  be 
considered  as  a  committee  to  pronounce  ilpOB 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  new  represent- 
atives, and  o£  their  individual  fitness  to  undei^ 
take  the  trust  which  wta  about  to  be  confided 
to  them.  The  officers  in  the  House  remonstra- 
ted against  these  provisions,  as  obviously  intend- 
ed to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  obnoxious 
Cnto ;  and  consequently  became  more  reconci- 
d  to  the  scheme  proposed  =  by  the  General  for 

rootiDg  them  out  mj^is^^>  ^^  ^^  ^stabtiA* 
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ing  a  govenmieiit  on  a  new  and  independent 
bains.  Cromwelly  on  the  19th  of  April,  assem- 
bled his  friends  at  his  house  in  Whitehally  where 
he  repeated  the  arguments  whidli  he  had  so  often 
employed^  to  convince  th^n  of  die  selfish  mo- 
tives which  actuated  the-  majority  of  the  €om- 
mons;  of  tiieir  resolution  to  retain  the  power 
which  the  course  of  events  had  thrown  into 
their  hands ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  an  ambitious  cabaly  which  had  proved  it- 
self incompatible  with  the  prosperity  and  ad* 
vancement  of  all  other  classes  of  men  in  the 
state.  Whitelock  and  Widdrington  renewed 
their  precautions,  and  magnified  the  hasards 
which  might  occur,  whether  they  should  fail  or 
succeed  in  their  attempt;  but  St  John  and 
others,  upon  whose  resolution  the  General  had 
the  greatest  reliance,  admitted  that  things  had 
now  reached  such  a  crisis,  as  might  admit  the 
application  of  unwonted  remedies. 

Next'day,  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Crom* 
well,  that  the  Commons,  who  probably  had  re- 
ceived notice  of  what  was  intended  by  the  Coun* 
cil  at  Whitehall,  were  about  to  pass  the  bill  for 
their  own  dissolution,  encombered  with  all  the 
provisions  to  which  the  military  had  objected. 
So  eager  were  the  members  to  anticipate  the 
violence  meditated  by  their  armed  servants,  that 
they  had  resolved  to  hurry  the  measure  through 
the  difierent  stages  without  the  formality  of 
engrossment.  Hkrrison  is  said  "  most  sweetly 
and  humbly"  to  have  conjured  them  to  pause 
before  they  shoidd  take  so  important  a  step ; 
while  Ingoldsby  avsdled  himself  of  the  interval 
to  inform  the  Ghmend  of  wbttt  wiA^^^^^j^^ 
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place.  It  was  time  to  act,  and  he  heaitatedlMt 
a  moment ;  bnt  ordering  a  company  of  aoldien 
to  repair  to  the  Honse,  ne  entered  and  took  hii 
seat  on  one  of  the  outer  benches* 

So  intense  was  the  observation  directed  to- 
wards Cromwell,  that  his  looks,  his  dress,  hif 
attitude,  have  been  recorded  by  all  the  annal- 
ists of  the  period.  He  had  on  a  plain  suit  of 
black  clothes,  with  grey  worsted^  stockings.  At 
first  he  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to  the 
debate,  and  manifested  no  intention  to  inter- 
rupt the  proceedings;  but  when  the  Speaker 
was  about  to  put  the  question,  he  beckoned  to 
Harrison,  who  sat  opposite  to  him^  and  said, 
«  This  is  the  time ; — I  must  do  it."  Upon  this 
he  rose,  put  off  his  hat,  and  began  to  address 
the  House  in  a  mild  tone,  and  in  language  ex- 
pressive of  modesty  and  approbation.  As  he 
went  on,  howeyer,  his  speech  became  animated 
and  his  remarks  less  measured,  until  at  length, 
he  gave  way  to  the  most  vehement  and  per- 
sonal abuse.  He  charged  the  members  with 
self-seeking  and  profaneness,  with  the  frequent 
denial  of  justice,  and  numerous  acts  of  oppres- 
sion ;  with  idolizing  the  lawyers,  the  constant 
advocates  of  tyranny ;  with  neglecting  the  men 
Avho  had  bled  for  them  in  the  field,  that  they 
might  gain  the  Presbyterians  who  had  aposta- 
tized from  the  cause ;  and  with  doing  all  this 
in  order  to  perpetuate  their  own  power  and  to 
replenish  their  o^vn  purses.  But  their  time,  he 
said,  was  come :  the  Lord  had  disowned  them ; 
he  had  chosen  more  worthy  instruments  to  per- 
form his  work.     Here  he  was  interrupted  by 

one  of  the  memben^  YrhQ  dooUredtbat  he  nerer. 


otkmnr^f  and  the  auire  m^  to«^  ttfnuo  k  wa» 
iilitored  b]r their  ^iwn  nttmmtkiAom  tkef  had 
W  £»B(Ay  chQmhidy  mI  wliem  liy  their  m^ 
jwpecedeetad  hooely  they  hed  leftn  A  t»  the  ele* 
Yatiook  on  whioh  be  voir  sfwodi  Al  th w>  weada. 
dea^w^Nl  oeW»be4  anAale^iiig^lbpwaBdr 
fi^MBL  hii  pt^s^  e«daii»ed,  ^Cona^  aoma^ahf,  I 
will  put  am.  end  to.  year  pratihg'*  For  a  feii^ 
aeoond8»mpaBimtly«gitiiw^ihyweaioatYaala«>i 
paaaiOQSy.fie-pafladi'iipieQd  dewna  the  hall ;?  and 
thenstaimpiiigo^theflmv^heatteilalond)  <<^Yott 
are  no  Parliament  (  I  anr  yoifc  ara-  no  Paclift* 
meat  I  Bring  dum  io»  enur  them  ink**  Ini^ 
stantly  the  door  opwied^  and  Cohmel  Wonalej^ 
Mitered,  fi^oifwd  1by^fr  nnmber  of-moihataanb 
'<  Thi%''  exoUimed  Sir  Harnr  Yane^  *^  iat  not 
honest.  It  ia  against  moBalm'  and  oommov 
honesty."  ^  Sir  Harry-  Vane  1-  npUed^  Gtomf 
wellt  «  O,  Sir  Hairy  Vane  I  Hie  Lord  deltrer 
me  fimn  Siir  Harry  Vanel  He  might  have  pre- 
vented this*  Bnt  he  is  a  jiq^r^and  haa-noti 
common  honesir  himselfi'''  Ibnniyaae^he  tarn*: 
ed: to  Wiutialow^  en  whom^ heponned a  tcMvent 
of  abuse :  then,  pointitig  to.Ghauoner,  **  There," 
he  cried,  <<sits  a  drunkard;"  next  looking  at 
Marten  and  Sir  Petec  Wentworth». "  There  are 
twowhoremasters."  Afkerwards^seleating dif- 
ferent members  in  snceossiony  he  described  them 
as  dishonest  and  ooRupt  liTors,  a  shame  and- a 
scandal  to  tibe  profession' of  the  gespeL  Cheek*- 
ing  himself^  however,  dl  at  once  in  his  career 
of  vituperationy  he  wheeled  round  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  desiR0d;,diem,tp  deac  the  Bouse*  The 
Speakw  zefnart  WiiJiMniri  vd^m^  W 
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compelled  to  leave  the  chair;  upon  which  Hu- 
rison  led  forward  two  of  the  military  to  mtk 
a  show  offeree,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Lenthal, 
assisted  him  to  descend.     About  eighty  men- 
hers,  among  whom  were  Algernon  Sidney,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  president,  and  mo- 
ved towards  the  door:  upon  whic^  CromweD 
resumed  his  address.  ^'  It  is  yon,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, **  who  have  forced  me  to  do  this,     I  hare 
sought  the  Lord  day  and  night,  that  he  would 
rather  slay  me  than  put  me  on  the  doing  of  this 
work  r*     Alderman  AUen  took  advantage  of 
these  words,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  yet 
too  late  to  undo  what  had  just  been  done ;  but 
Cromwell  instantly  charged  him  with  having 
defrauded  the  public  to  the  amount  of  some 
hundred  thousand  pounds  as  treasurer  of  the 
army,  and  delivered  him  into  custody  until  he 
should  answer  for  his  peculation.  When  all  had 
retired,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  mace,  and  said, 
"What  shall  we  do  with  this  fooFs  bauble? 
Here,  carry  it  away."     Then  snatching  the  act 
of  dissolution  from  the  hands  of  the  clerk^  he 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  guard,  returned  to  Whitehall.* 

*  "  We  were  labouring  here  iii  the  House  on  an  act  to 
put  an  end  to  that  Parliament  and  to  call  another.  I  de- 
dired  the  passing  of  It  with  all  my  souL  The  question 
was  putting  for  it  when  our  General  stood  up  and  stop- 
ped the  question^  and  called  in  his  Lieutenant,  with  two 
files  of  musketeers,  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and 
their  guns  loadeu  with  bullets.  Our  General  told  us  we 
should  sit  no  longer  to  cheat  the  people.  The  Speaker,  a 
stout  man,  w&^  not  willing  to  go.  He  was  so  noble,  that 
h9  /h)wned,  and  «aid  \iq  woxJidL  xk^sit  caisa  qqx.  «i  i^a  chair 
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Whitelock  remarks,  that  ^  among  all  the 
Parliament  men,  of  whom  many  wore  sworusy 
not  one  oflered-  to  draw  his  weapon  against 
Oomwdlf  or  to  make  the  least  resistance ;.  hut 
all  tamely  departed."  The  Lord  Commissioner 
himself  was  nresent  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
and  received  his  share  of  the  abuse  which  was 
so  freely  lavished  by  the  General;  hot  it  is  pro- 
bable thai,  when  he  wrote  his  Memorials,  he 
had  forgotten  the  impression  made  by  the  at- 
tendance in  .the  House  of  twenty  musketeers 
with  loaded  pieces,  ready  to  fire  at  the  first  in- 
dividual who  should  attempt  the  life  of  their 
chief. 

When  Cromwell  arrived  at  Whitehall,  with 
the  mace  and  keys  of  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  act  of  dissolution  in  his  pocket, 
he  found  the  Council  of  OfBcers  waiting  his  re- 
turn with  no  small  anxiety.  He  related  to  them 
his  exploit,  and  concluded  by  assuring  them,  that 
when  he  went  to  the  House,  he  did  not  think  to 
have  done  what  he  finally  did.  "  But,*'  said  he, 
<<  perceiving  the  spirit  of  Grod  so  stronc^  upon  me, 
I  would  no  longer  consult  flesh  and  blood." 

We  are  informed  by  Ludlow,  that  this  bold 
measure  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  aU  the  army. 
Some  of  the  officers,  well  affected  to  the  com- 
monwealth, repaired  to  the  General,  and  requi- 

till  he  was  plucked  out ;  which  was  quickly  done  without 
much  compliment  by  two  soldiers,  and  the  mace  taken  : 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  third  estate  abio." — Bitrton's 
JDiary,  voL  iii.  p.  98. 

The  Speaker  is  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig ;  and  his  tOBtimo^Ts^ 
removes  all  doubt  from  the  fitct,  that  tlie  H^raaft  \si\»f\^^ 
to  proceed  to  itH  own  diiiolutioa. 
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red  an  explanation  of  his  vmumal  proceediaga; 
alleging  that  the  way  they  were  no^r  going  oouU 
only  lead  to  rain  and  confusion.     He  BtiUei 
their  mnrmnrs  with  an  assuraace  that  he  wovU 
do  mnch  more  eood  to  the  coimtry  than  oouU 
ever  be  expected  from  the  Parliament;  and  nude 
so  many  professions  of  patriotic  feeling,  that 
they  resolved  to  wait  the  course  of  events  Mher 
than  come  to  a  downright  qnarrel  with  him,  k- 
fore  his  intentions  conld  l>e  fnlly  knoWn.    Co- 
lonel Okey,  however,  suspecting  that  the  end 
would  be  bad,  as  the  means  were  so  hypocriti- 
cal, asked  Desborongh  what  could  be  passing  m 
the  mind  of  Cromwell  when  he  praised  the  Par- 
liament so  highly  to  the  Ooundl  of  Officers,  and 
yet  proceeded  almost  immediately  afterwsrds 
to  eject  them  with  so  much  scorn  and  contempt? 
TTie  other  replied,  "  That  if  ever  the  GenenJ 
drolled  in  his  life,  he  had  drolled  then  ;**  that  is, 
he  had  resolved  to  amuse  his  brethren  in  arms 
until  his  plans  should  be  rightly  digested  and 
fully  matured. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
dispersed  the  Commons,  Cromwell  proceeded 
to  the  Council  of  State,  accompaniea  by  Lam- 
bert and  Harrison.  The  members  had  met  at 
the  usual  place,  and  were  employed  in  transact- 
ing business,  as  if  nothing  remarkable  had  oc- 
curred. At  his  entrance  the  General  said,  *^  Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  are  met  here  as  private  persons, 
you  shall  not  be  disturbed,  but  if  as  a  Council 
of  State,  this  is  no  place  for  you ;  and  since  yon 
cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  House  in 
the  morning,  so  take  notice  that  the  Parliament  is 
dissolved''    To t\u« Bt«^Vi«ht^ ^Vl^^ va^^gotrs to 
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have  been  president,  made  answer,  '<  Sir,  we 
have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House  in  the 
morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  England 
will  hear  it ;  but,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think 
that  the  Parliament  is  dissolved,  for  no  power 
under  heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  themselves, 
therefore  take  you  notice  of  that."  Something 
more  was  said  to  the  same  purpose  by  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerig,  Mr  Love,  and  Mr  Scot ;  after  which, 
the  council  perceiving  that  they  were  under 
violence,  consented  to  withdraw. 

In  the  month  of  the  following  July,  at  the 
meeting  of  his  new  Parliament,  Cromwell  took 
occasion  to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  conduct 
on  the  20th  of  April.  His  speech  is  very  long 
and  intricate,  but  an  attentive  reader  may  disco- 
ver that  his  principal  charges  against  the  House 
which  he  had  dissolved  rested  on  two  points ; 
namely,  their  unwillingness  to  separate  all  at 
once,  and  their  desire  to  admit,  by  successive 
elections,  a  number  of  the  more  moderate  pres- 
byterians.  To  consent  to  a  complete  dissolu- 
tion was,  said  they,  to  leave  the  country  for  se- 
veral weeks  entirely  without  a  government,  be- 
cause the  Council  of  State,  which  was  nomina- 
ted by  the  House,  must  have  ceased  to  exist 
the  very  moment  that  the  Parliament  divested 
themselves  of  power.  For  this  reason  they 
urged  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  old  mem- 
bers as  a  part  of  the  future  representative,  and 
of  allowing  them  to  hold  their  seats,  at  least 
until  the  elections  should  have  taken  place  in 
the  different  counties  and  boroughs  to  which 
writs  were  to  be  addressed. 

Cromwell  saiv  in  this  plan  t\ie  fii^fe^X  Q>^  V\^ 

VOL.  u,  X 
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dearest  hopes;  and  his  fearir  were  faopeued 
when  he  found  that  it  was  fieuther  intended  te 
open  tlie  gates  of  the  House  to  those  who  had 
formerly  been  expelled  for  their  moderatioB, 
and  who  were  now  known  by  the  appellation  of 
neuters.  This  denomination  indaded  many  of 
the  Presbyterian  interest,  who  bad  not  consrat- 
ed  to  the  death  of  the  King*,  nor  co-operated 
with  the  army  in  any  of  those  violent  measures 
by  means  of  which  that  catastrophe  was  accom- 

?lislied.  To  admit  that  class  of  men  into  the 
louse  was,  the  Cteneral  well  knew^  to  resign 
the  power  of  the  sword,  and  to  consent  that  he  ! 
and  his  officers  should  retire  into  private  life, 
on  a  diminished  pay,  and  stripped  of  the  com- 
manding influence  which  they  had  exercised 
since  the  period  of  the  Self-denying^  ordinance. 
"  We  were  bold  to  tell  them  that  none  of  that 
judgment — the  Presbyterian — who  had  desert- 
ed this  cause  and  interest,  should  have  any 
power  therein.  We  did  think  we  should  pro- 
fess it,  we  had  as  good  deliver  up  our  cause  into 
the  hands  of  any,  as  into  the  hands  of  such  as 
had  deserted  us  or  were  as  neuters ;  for  it  is 
one  thing  to  love  a  brother,  to  bear  with  and 
love  another  in  matters  of  religion,  and  another 
thing  to  have  any  body  so  far  set  in  the  saddle 
as  to  command  all  the  i*est  of  his  brethren  up 
against  him." 

In  short,  it  is  manifest  that  Cromwell  and  his 
military  council  had  discovered  that  the  "  states- 
men," as  they  were  called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  army,  were  fast  becoming  adepts  in  that 
£ihrewd  policy  of  which  they  themselves  had 
isnpplied  so  many  exwDweW*,    "ftsA  ^^  VVyifor 
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disflolotion  passed,  and  the  elective  francldse 
been  restored  to  full  operation  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  General  could  not  hare  opposed 
the  scheme  of  his  adversaries  without  rousing 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  subjecting 
himself  to  Uie  charge  of  attacking  their  liber- 
ties. By  interposing  his  authority  at  the  mo- 
ment which  he  selected,  he  limited  the  dispute 
to  a  bodyof  men,  who,  on  varions  accounts,  had 
ioeased  to  be  popular,  and  thereby  exemplified 
once  more  his  great  pcditical  wisdom,  or  his  unr 
commonly  good  fortune. 

Thus  feU  the  celebrated  Pariiament  which 
conducted  with  so  much  ability  the  arduous 
struggle  of  the  civil  war;  maintained  the  honour 
of  their  country  abroad;  and,  by  their  victories 
at  sea,  paved  the  way  for  the  transcendent 
power  and  fame  to  which  Cromwell  afterwards 
attained.  In  the  course  of  twelve  years,  indeed, 
.they  had  attacked  as  well  as  defended  the  libeiv 
ties  of  their  countrymen ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  while  advocating  the  abstract  principles  of 
freedom,  they  not  unfrequently  sanctioned  mea« 
sures  quite  inconsistent  with  the  practical  en- 
joyment of  civil  rights.  Among  them  were  a  few 
patriots  who  really  loved  their  native  land,  and 
consulted  to  the  best  of  their  ability  for  its  high- 
est interests,  both  during  the  hot  contentions 
which  accompanied  the  war,  and  also  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  government,  when  their  enemies 
were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But 
there  were  others  who  forgot  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  pursuit  of  their  individual  for- 
tunes ;  and  hence  the  suspicion  which  justly  at- 
tached to  the  latter  idiss  nad  been  «o  fg^iDAx«2i^^ 
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extended  to  the  whole,  that  when  they  were 
turned  out  hy  the  hayonets  of  Cromwell,  no 
voice  was  heard  either  to  pity  or  condole.  Tbe 
memhers  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  seen   \ 
skulking  to  their  houses  as  if  their  exertions  in    ' 
the  public  cause  had  never  excited  either  hope 
or  fear  in  the  breast  of  an  Englishman.    They 
were  even  pursued  by  ridicnle  and  contempt 
Hardly  were  they  concealed  in  their  dwellings, 
when  the  army  and  navy  addressed  the  Lord- 
General,  declaring  that  they  would  live  or  die, 
stand  or  fall,  in  support  of  his  measores ;  while 
the  fanatics  in  every  part  of  the  country,  satisfied 
that  the  reigpi  of  the  saints  was  about  to  com- 
mence, chanted  hymns  of  triumph  over  their  fall 
They  magnified  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  had 
broken  the  mighty  and  cast  the  prond  down  to 
the  ground;  they  hailed  the  approach  of  the  fifth 
monarchy,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  they 
hoped  was  about  to  be  established  in  the  reno- 
vated Commonwealth.* 

♦  The  following  letter  shows  the  feeling  which  pre- 
Tailed  in  certain  quarters.  It  is  entitled  **  the  Humtk 
and  Thankful  Congratulation  of  some  that  fear  the  Lord 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  who  are  the  smallest  and  on- 
worthiest  in  the  nation. 

"  After  so  many  throes  and  pangs — severe  contests 
"between  the  powers  of  the  world  and  the  interest  of 
Christ — we  conceive  the  great  and  long-desired  reforma- 
tion is  near  the  birth.  We  bless  the  God  of  Heaven  who 
hath  caUcd  you  forth,  and  ledd  you  on,  not  only  in  the 
high  places  of  the  ffield,  making  you  a  terror  to  the  ene- 
my, but  also  (among  those  mighty  ones  whom  God  hath 
left)  to  the  dissolving  of  the  late  pai-liamcnt. 

"  O  my  lord,  what  nrc  you  that  you  should  be  the  in- 
BtrumeDt,  to  translate  the  uaXiou  {torcLo^^jressioQ  to  liber- 
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/  Two  days  after  he  had  dispersed  the  Parlk^ 
meaty  Cromwell  and  his  officers  issued  a  dedfrF 
radooy  explaining  to  the  public  at  large  the  mo« 
tives  which  had  prompted  them  to  that  pro- 
eeeding.  They  spoke  with  much  bitterness 
agMnst  the  biU  which  had  be^i  on  the  point  of 
passing  into  a  law  for  the  dissolution,  of  Parlian 
inent^  and  which  they  r^resented  as  an  attempt 

I 

tie,  fimnihA  hands  of  corrupt  penoos  to  li&e  81^18?  And 
who  are  we  that  we  should  live  to  see  theae  days  wfaiiA 
our  fathers  longed  to  see,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  their 
hopes  ?  To  be  lowe  in  our  owne  eye%  when  God  lifteth 
us,  is  a  true  testimonie  of  humility  and  uprightnesse.  No 
action  of  service  or  honour  ever  swelled  tiie  bosom  of 
Christ ;  him^  vre  believe,  you  make  your  poAteme. 

*'  Let  the  high  praises  of  God  be  ia  our  moaihs,  and 
the  generationfl  to  oome  tell  of  his  vronden.  Let  the 
improvement  of  this  importunity  be  your  care  and  our. 
prayer,  that  you  may  follow  the  Lambe  whithersoever  he 
goeth,  and  we  attend  you  with  our  persons,  petitions, 
purses,  lives,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us."  Signed  by  tlUr- 
teen  **  in  the  name  of  many  more." 

The  expectations  of  the  royalists  were  likewise  excited,' 
hut,  4^  course,  towards  a  diflfiBrent  object.  An  amusing 
ballad,  published  at  the  time,  records  the  demise  of  the 
Bump  in  very  appropriate  language,  and  states,  among 
other  things,  Uie  foUowiog  opinion : 

«  Some  think  that  Cromwell  with  Charles  is  agreed. 
And  say  'twere  good  policy  if  it  wore  so, 

Xiest  the  Hollander,  Erench,  the  Dane,  and  the  Swede^ 
Do  bring  him  again  whether  he  wUl  or  no. 

**  And  now  I  would  gladly  conclude  my  song  • 
With  a  prayer,  as  ballads  are  wont  to  do  ; 

But  yet  rU  forb^,  for  I  fhink  ere*t  be  long^ 
We  may  have  a  King'  and  a  Parliament  too.** 

EuX8'4  OrMMd  Letters,  ^  ^^^ 

n2 
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to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  nation  in  tk 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  under  pretence  of 
giving  to  the  people  an  opportunity  of  electine 
members  for  the  vacant  counties.  They  stated 
that  it  was  their  wish  to  devolve  the  supreme 
authority  for  a  time  upon  persons  of  integrity 
and  piety ;  but  that  having  in  vain  tried  every 
argument  to  induce  the  leg^lature  to  enter  inte 
their  views,  the  army  had  at  length  found  them* 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  executing  the  mea- 
sure with  a  strong  hand,  and  of  dismissing  that 
assembly. 

On  the  last  day  of  April  a  declaration  ap- 
peared in  the  name  of  Cromwell  alone,  as  Ci^ 
tain-Greneral  of  the  Forces,  giving  notice  that  a 
Council  of  State  would  be  appointed,  to  watch 
over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  superintend  the  present  management  of 

Sublic  affairs.  He  appears  to  have  reserved  to 
imself  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  coun- 
sellors, whoso  number  amounted  to  thirteen. 
JVine  were  selected  from  the  military,  to  wh<Hn 
were  added  four  civilians,  Strictland,  Pickering) 
Carew,  and  Moyer.  A  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  had  indeed  prevailed  as  to  the  proper 
number  of  members  of  which  this  deliberative 
body  should  consist.  Some  proposed  that  it 
should  be  limited  to  ten ;  others,  particularly 
Harrison,  recommended  seventy,  after  the  mo- 
del of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim ;  while  a  third 
party  voted  for  thirteen,  in  imitation  of  Christ 
and  his  twelve  apostles.  This  last  number  was 
adopted  as  equally  scriptural  and  more  conve- 
nient.     Sir  Henry  Vane,  even,  after  the  insults 

ioMicted,  upon  \m\  qa  tli^  ^^^^  ^^  K^t^,\a  w.\ 
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to  have  been  oiFered  a  seat  in  this  select  coun- 
cil ;  but  he  replied,  that  though  the  reign  of  the 
saints  was  begun,  he  would  defer  his  share  in 
it  till  he  should  go  to  heaven.* 
'  At  this  period  the  whole  power  of  England, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  in 
tlie  hands  of  one  man,  who  was,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, a  private  citizen  in  an  obscure  country  town. 
He  had,  by  a  formal  array  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, taken  away  the  life  of  the  King ;  succeeded 
by  other  means  in  putting  an  end  to  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  and  more  recently  driven  from  their 
post,  under  dread  of  military  execution,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  the  sole  remaining 
branch  of  the  government.  But,  bold  and  am- 
bitious as  he  was,  he  felt  that  the  ground  which 
be  had  occupied  was  not  sufficiently  firm  to  sup- 
port the  edifice  which  he  meant  to  erect  upon 
it.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  was  against 
him.  The  royalists,  who  looked  on  with  sa- 
tisfaction while  he  was  employed  in  scattering 
their  old  enemies  at  Westminster,  would  not 
have  consented  to  sacrifice  the  claims  of  Charles ; 
the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  had  declared  he 
would  not  admit-into  the  Parliament,  were  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  his  pretensions  as  the  perma- 
nent head  of  the  government ;  and  the  repub- 
lican party  in  the  ai*my,  the  most  formidable  of 
all  his  opponents,  were  determined  to  turn  their 
swords  against  him,  should  he  presume  to  seat 
himself  on  the  vacant  throne. 
•  Every  consideration,  therefore,  connected 
with  the  perilous  predicament  in  which  he  was 

♦  Thurlow,  voU  I.  p.  265. 
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now  placed,  induced  him  to  temporise.  We  are 
acconlingly  informed  that,  a  few  days  afiter  he 
had  effaced  the  civil  authority,  he  sent  for  Ma- 
jor Salloway  and  Carew,  to  whom  he  complain- 
ed of  the  great  weight  of  affiiira  which  had  fdlen 
upon  him,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  whid 
he  had  heen  compelled  to  adopt  towards  the 
Parliament ;  affirming,  that  the  thoughts  of  thfl 
awful  consequences  thereof  made  him  tremble; 
and  therefore  desired  them  to  free  him  from  tha 
temptation  which  might  he  laid  hefore  him;  and 
for  that  purpose  to  go  immediately  to  the  chid"- 
justice  St  John,  Mr  Selden,  and  some  othen, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  draw  np 
some  instrument  of  government  which  might 
take  the  power  out  of  his  hands.  To  this  M** 
jor  Salloway  replied  with  g^reat  simplicity, 
"  The  way,  sir,  to  free  you  from  this  tempta- 
tion, is  for  you  not  to  look  upon  yourself  to  be 
under  it,  but  to  rest  persuaded  that  the  power  of 
the  nation  is  in  the  good  people  of  England,  aa 
formerly  it  was."  Cromwell,  perceiving  by  this 
answer  that  he  was  better  understood  than  be 
could  have  wished,  fell  upon  another  expedient 
before  he  would  openly  discover  himself;  ap- 
pointing a  meeting  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army  to  be  held  at  Whitehall,  in  order  to  con- 
sider what  was  fit  to  be  done  in  this  exigency. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  exercised  the 
prerogative  of  an  unlimited  monarch.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese 
ambassador;  he  suspended  or  displaced  four 
judges,  and  made  two  new  appointments ;  he 
nominated  new  comimmoYv^T^  q€  the  treasury 
imd  admiralty.;  «ad  oou4in»«A.  ^IN^a  mwjSiX^i  ^. 
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sessment  of  L.120,000  for  an  additional  half 
year.  In  these  measures,  it  is  troe,  he  proceed- 
ed with  the  advice  of  his  Council  of  State,  a 
body  which  he  himself  had  formed,  and  who, 
consequently,  had  no  choice  but  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  all  his  plans. 
'  It  soon  appeared  exp^ient  to  the  military 
jnnto,  that  the  great  council  of  the  nation  should 
be  again  assembled  in  some  form  or  other ;  it 
being  impossible  that  the  people  of  England 
could  long  submit  to  be  governed  by  a  dozen  of 
general  officers,  who  Bad  scarcely  nad  time  to 
£iy  aside  their  harness.  Cromwell  at  this  epoch 
was  more  fervent  than  usual  in  his  prayers  and 
preaching ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  assertions 
of  his  friends,  his  earnestness  was  frequently 
rewarded  by  communications  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.*  It  was  at  length  resolved  that  the  LorcU 
General  and  his  council  of  war,  even  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Council  of  State,  should, 
of  their  own  authority,  nominate  a  parliament, 
consisting  of  men  distingpiished  by  holiness  of 
life  and  piety  of  conversation.  The  ministers 
of  the  congregational  churches  in  the  several 
counties,  whose  assistance  had  been  solicited, 
sent  returns  of  persons  <<  faithful,  fearing  Grod, 
and  hating  covetousness,"  who  were  deemed 
qualified  for  this  high  and  important  trust;  and 
from  these,  without  even  the  pretext  of  a  public 
election,  Cromwell  and  his  officers  chose  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  serve  for  certain  places  in 
the  three  kingdoms.   To  each  member  thus  ap- 

*  Thurlow,  vol.  L  pp.  2^,  306.     Lingard^  vqV,  ^. 
p.  184, 
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pointed  was  sent  a  writ  of  snnunons,  under  the 
signature  of  the  General;  requiring  his  personal 
attendance  at  Whitehall  on  a  certain  day,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  national  repre- 
sentative.* Whatever  might  be  the  surprise  of 
certain  individuals  when  they  received  their 
commission,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  two  re- 
fused to  accept ;  the  greater  number  regarding 
the  unwonted  mode  of  their  election  as  a  pott* 
tive  call  ^om  heaven.f 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  suiniuons  :—> 
'*  I  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain- General  and  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  all  the  armies  and  forces  raised,  and  to  lie 
raised,  within  this  Commonwealth,  do  hereby  summon 
and  require  you  (being  one  of  the  persons  nominated) 
personally  to  be  and  appear  at  the  council-chamber  at 
Whitehall,  within  the  city  of  Westminster,  upon  the  4tk 
day  of  July  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof;  then  and  there 
to  take  ui>on  you  the  said  trust,  unto  which  you  are  her»' 
by  called,  and  appointed  to  serve  as  a  member  for  the 
county  of  — ^— 

"  And  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail. 
*'  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  the      day  <if 

June,  1653, 

"  O.  Cromwell." 
f  Thurlow,  Tol.  i.  p.  274*.     The  following  letter  is  in- 
serted as  a  specimen  of  the  recommendation  sent  by  the 
churches  who  selected  the  members  of  Barbone's  Parli&- 
ment : — 

"  Letter  from  the  people  of  Bedfordshire,  to  the  Lord 
General  Cromwell,  and  the  councell  of  the  army. 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
cell of  the  army, 
"  We  (we  trust)  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  inhabit- 
ants in  the  county  of  Bedford,  haveingc  fresh  upon  our 
hearts  the  sad  oppressions  we  have  (alonge  while)  groaned 
under  from  the  late  parlyament,  and  now  eyeing  and 
owning  (through  gr«uce)  t\i&  %QQ^^^sxA  oC  God  in  this 
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It  was  on  the  4th  of  July  1658,  diat  thk  la- 
nfous  parliament  assembled;  on  which  ocoasion 
Cromwell  addressed  them  in  a  long  speeeh,  con* 
sisting  of  scriptural  commentary  and  ffhostiy 
admonition.  <<  I  confess/'  says  he,  <<  I  never 
looked  to  see  such  a  day  as  this ;  it  may  be,  nor 

Jon  neither,  when  Christ  shonld  be  so  owned  as 
e  is  at  this  day,  and  in  this  work.  God  mani- 
fests it  to  be  the  day  of  the  power  of  Christ, 
having  through  so  much  blood,  and  so  much 
trial  as  hath  been  upon  this  nation,  made  a 
willing  people ;  he  miuLes  this  one  of  the  g^reat- 
est  mercies,  next  to  his  own  son,  to  have  his 
people  called  to  the  supreme  authority.  God 
nath  owned  his  son,  and  he  hath  owned  you, 
and  made  you  to  own  him.  I  confess  I  never 
looked  to  nave  seen  such  a  day;  I  did  not.  Per- 
haps you  are  not  known  to  one  another's  face ; 


great  tume  of  providence,  being  persuaded  it  is  from  the 
Xiord  that  you  should  be  instruments  in  his  hand  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  for  the  electing  of  such  persons  whoe  may 
go  in  and  out  before  his  people  in  righteousnesse,  and  go- 
veme  these  naticms  in  judgment,  we  haveing  sought  the 
X>ord  for  you,  and  hopeing  that  God  will  still  doe  greate 
tldugs  by  you,  understanding  that  it  is  in  your  hearts 
(through  the  Lord's  assistance)  to  establish  an  authority, 
consisting  of  men  able,  loveing  truth,  fearing  God,  and 
hateing  covetousness  ;  and  we  haveing  had  some  experi- 
ence of  men  vrith  us,  we  ^ave  judged  it  our  duty  to  God, 
to  you,  and  to  the  rest  of  his  people,  humbly  to  present 
two  men,  viz.  Nathaniell  Taylor  and  John  Croke,  now  jus- 
tices of  peace  in  our  county,  whom  we  judge  in  the  Lord 
qualified  to  manage  a  ti*ust  in  the  ensueiog  government. 
All  which  we  humbly  referre  to  your  serious  considera- 
tions, and  subscribe  our  names,  this  I3l\i  ^«^  Qi  l&v^t 
1053." 
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I  am  confident  you  are  strangers^  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  as  you  do  ;  but  we  shall 
tell  that  indeed  we  have  not  allowed  ourselm 
in  the  choice  of  one  person  in  whom  we  bad 
not  this  good  hope,  that  there  was  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  love  towards  his  people.  Thns 
God  hath  owned  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
and  by  coming  hither  you  own  him,  as  it  is  in 
Isaiah,  xliii.  21,  <  This  people^*  saith  God,  */ 
have  formed  for  myself  that  tliey  may  showforA 
my  praised  "  He  adds,  in  words  which  will  ad- 
mit of  a  meaning  by  no  means  creditable  to  hb 
audience,  "  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
never  was  there  a  supreme  authority  consisting 
of  such  a  body  as  you  are." — "  Own  your  call,'" 
he  adds,  <<  for  it  is  of  God.  It  is  not  long  since 
this  was  known  to  yon  or  us ;  and,  indeed,  it 
hath  been  the  way  God  hatli  dealt  with  ns  all 
along,  to  keep  things  from  our  eyes  that  we 
have  seen  nothing  in  all  his  dispensations  long 
beforehand,  which  is  also  a  witness,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  our  integrity.  I  say  you  are  called  \ 
with  a  high  calling,  and  why  should  we  be 
afraid  to  say  or  think  that  this  may  be  the  door 
to  usher  in  the  things  which  God  hath  promised, 
and  have  been  prophesied  of,  and  which  he  hath 
set  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  wait  for  and  ex- 
pect ?  We  know  who  they  are  that  shall  war 
with  the  Lamb  against  his  enemies  ;  they  shall 
be  a  people  called  and  chosen,  and  faithful ;  and 
God  hath  in  a  military  way  appeared  with  them, 
and  for  them,  and  now  in  these  civil  powers 
and  authorities ;  and  these  are  not  ill  prognos- 
tications of  the  good  we  hope  for.  Indeed,  I 
do  think  some\YWxU^X\\v^^Qw\^^we  at  the 
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threshold,  and  therefore  it  hecomes  us  to  lift 
up  onr  hands,  and  to  encourage  ourselves  in  the 
Lord.  Surely  you  are  called  by  God  to  rule 
with  him  and  for  him;  and  you  are  called  to  be 
faithful  with  the  saints,  who  have  been  some- 
what instrumental  to  your  call." 

The  above  speech  is  said,  by  the  earliest  bio- 
grapher of  Cromwell,  to  have  been  pronounced 
in  so  excellent  a  manner,  as  to  manifest  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  him. 
The  address  being  ended,  he  delivered  to  them 
an  instrument,  engrossed  on  parchment,  and 
bearing  his  seal  and  signature,  by  which,  with 
the  advice  of  his  council  of  officers,  he  devolved 
and  intrusted  the  supreme  authority  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Commonwealth  into  the  hands 
of  the  persons  there  met.  and  declared  that  they 
were  to  be  acknowledged  for  that  authority,  to 
whom  all  persons  within  this  nation  were  to 
yield  obedience  and  subjection ;  that  they  were 
to  sit  till  the  3d  day  of  November,  1654;  and 
that  three  months  before  that  time,  they  were 
to  make  choice  of  other  persons  to  succeed 
them,  who  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  twelve 
months,  and  were  then  to  determine  respecting 
the  succession  of  the  government.* 

The  day  succeeding  this  inauguration  was 
consecrated  by  the  new  members  to  prayer  and 
other  religious  duties.  Thirteen  of  the  most 
gifted  of  their  number  conducted  their  devo- 
tions, and  pi*eached  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  six  in  the  evening;  and  several  affirmed, 
that  "  they  had  never  enjoyed  so  much  of  the 

•  Whitelock,  Leicester'9  Joiurua]^,  ^*  \^^« 
VOL,  Jh  o 
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■pirit  and  presence  of  Christ  in  any  of  the  ]neet> 
ings  and  exercises  ef  religion  in  all  their  livei, 
as  tliey  did  on  that  day." 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  Cromwell  and  bifl 
chosen  saints  had  mistaken  each  other's  charac- 
ter. The  General  had  intended  nothing  more 
than  to  govern  the  nation  through  these  pioos 
instmments,  and  to  use  them  only  as  a  la^ 
ger  and  more  popular  council  than  either  of 
the  two  which  he  had  already  formed.  But 
Barbone  and  his  associates  no  sooner  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  power,  than  thej 
resolved  to  make  such  a  thorough  reformation 
in  every  department  of  the  state,  as  alarmed 
their  master  as  well  as  his  armed  colleagues ;  who 
now  began  to  apprehend  in  earnest  that  the 
Elect  were  about  to  govern  the  earth.  They 
intended  to  abolish  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to 
repeal  all  the  old  laws,  and  to  compile  a  new 
system  of  statutes,  which  every  Elliiglishman 
might  read  and  understand.  It  was  said  that 
they  meant  to  make  the  law  of  Moses  the  basis 
and  model  of  their  improved  code.  In  like 
manner,  they  attacked  the  few  remaining  oat- 
works  of  the  church  establishment,  particularly 
tithes,  and  the  right  of  patronage  or  advowsons; 
but  finding  in  the  Old  Testament  some  autho- 
rity for  paying  the  clergy  from  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  they  hesitated  as  to  the  change  which  was 
recommended  to  their  adoption  by  those  who 
thought  that  religion  might  be  more  suitably 
supported  from  a  different  revenue. 

In  short,  the  innovations  whicli  they  contem- 
plated were  of  so  sweeping  a  nature,  that  the 
more  sober  part  of  the  oomiaunitY  saw  reason 
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to  fear  the  ap|)roach  of  a  revolation,  which 
would  strike  deeper  into  the  constitutional  prin* 
ciples  of  the  kingdom  than  the  conquest  either 
of  the  Danes  or  the  Normans.  The  Anahap- 
tists,  in  particular,  who  constituted  the  majority 
of  the  mqmbers,  were  less  actuated  by  any  re- 
gard to  earthly  things  than  by  the  expectation 
of  the  Millennium,  the  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  for  whose  approach  they  believed  that 
they  had  been  selected  by  God  to  prepare  the 
way.  Harrison,  and  some  other  enthusiasts, 
headed  this  party,  and  greatly  perplexed  the 
Lord- General ;  who  once  more,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  art,  found  his  chosen  instruments  con- 
yerted  into  the  most  deadly  weapons,  and  which 
required  only  an  able  hand  to  turn  successfully 
against  his  life  and  power.  The  followers  of 
Feakes  and  Powell,  two  eloquent  preachers 
smong  the  Anabaptists,  had  already  discovered 
that  Cromwell  was  the  man  of  sin,  the  old  dra- 
gon, and  the  beast,  foretold  in  the  Revelation ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  great  object  of  his  go- 
Ternment  was  to  oppose  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  to  support  the  interests  of  the  Pope,  and 
of  all  the  other  sinful  powers,  whose  doom  de- 
pended upon  the  rise  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  so 
long  promised  to  the  faithful. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  in  the  military 
<$ouncil,  that  these  troublesome  legislators,  whose 
<<  call  was  of  Crod,"  and  every  one  of  whom  had 
*^  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  love  to  the  people,'' 
-should  be  sent  back  to  their  respective  parishes. 
Cromwell  found  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  de- 
volving the  supreme  power  even  on  those  whom, 
he  had  infonned  that  they  were  ^^  cx£l<^Vj  ^^^ 
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to  nile  with  him  and  for  him."  He  therefore 
instructed  one  of  his  officers  to  move  in  the 
House  that  the  memhers  should  forthwith  repair 
to  Whitehall,  and  give  hack  their  authority  into 
tlie  hands  of  him  from  whom  they  had  received 
it.  The  Speaker  immediately  lefb  the  chair, 
and  the  Independents,  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
followed  him  in  a  body.  The  reformers,  who 
did  not  amount  to  thirty,  were  paralysed  hy 
this  sudden  movement,  and  threw  themselres 
on  their  knees  to  pray.  While  they  were  so 
employed,  two  colonels  entered  and  desired 
them  to  withdraw.  They  asked  for  their  war- 
rant ;  upon  which  they  called  in  a  company  of 
8oldiei*s,  whom  they  ordered  to  clear  the  House, 
and  take  possession  of  the  keys. 

The  occurrence  now  described  reflects  little 
credit  on  the  sincerity  of  Cromwell.  He  had 
ever  been  a  great  advocate  for  reforming  the 
law  and  the  church,  particularly  in  the  article 
of  tithes*;  and  in  his  various  declamations  against 
the  manifold  corruptions  which  prevailed  m  the 
nation,  he  never  omitted  the  expense  and  delay 
of  legal  proceedings,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  alteration  in  the  forms  of  process.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  Little  Parliament  enter  upon 
these  delicate  subjects,  than  he  roused  the  sus- 
picions of  the  clergy  and  lawyers,  and  turned 
their  resentment  against  the  proposed  innova- 
tions of  the  legislature.  He  even  circulated  ca- 
lumnies in  regard  to  the  motives  of  the  leading 
members ;  insinuating  it  as  one  of  their  doc- 
trines, that  liberty  and  property  were  not  badges 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  averring,  that  if 

their  wild  schemes  ytqiq  uqX  ^Vft^k^d^  the  Iaw9 
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of  the  land  would  be  iiibverted,  freedom  would 
be  destroyed,  and  the  gospel  ministry  entirely 
abolished. 

So  far,  however,  did  he  carry  his  dissimulation, 
that  when  the  Speaker  and  his  adherents  arri- 
Ted  at  Whitehall  to  resign  their  power,  and  had 
actually  drawn  up  a  form  of  demission,  he  show- 
ed the  utmost  reluctance  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  Nay,  in  a  speech  to  the  following  par- 
liament, he  protested,  that  so  far  from  having 
any  hand  in  the  measure,  he  was  an  absolute 
stranger  to.  the  design  till  the  greater  number 
of  the  members  came  to  him  and  delivered  the 
instrument  of  their  resignation  into  his  hands. 
^*  I  have,"  says  he,  <<  appealed  to  God  before 
you  already  ;  I  know  that  it  is  a  tender  thing 
to  make  appeals  to  God.*'  Cromwell  had  now, 
in  short,  lost  all  sense  of  honour  in  political 
transactions,  and  made  no  scruple  of  sanction- 
ing, by  the  most  solemn  protestations,  the  most 
notorious  falsehoods.  Will  any  man  believe^  that 
a  company  of  musketeers  could  be  marched  into 
the  Parliament-house,  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers turned  out,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
commander-in-chief  ?  * 

The  government  of  the  country  was  again  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  and  his  officers.  But 
as  a  proof  that  this  event  had  been  anticipated, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  thing  was 
arranged  for  his  elevation  to  an  office  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  all  that  his  ambition  longed  for, 
except  tne  name  of  King.     It  was  on  the  12th 

*  Godwin,  vol.  iiJ.  p.  590.    Pw^isaiiwv^arj  ia^sS«st^> 
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of  December  that  his  intrignes  prerailed  in 
breaking  up  the  Parliament,  and  on  the  16th  of 
the  same  month,  he  was  solemnly  installed  as 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This  ceremony  took 
place  in  Westminster- Hall  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  which  hour  he  proceeded  from 
the  palace  in  his  coach,  attended  by  several  thou- 
sand soldiers,  who  lined  the  streets  and  occupied 
the  public  buildings.  His  retinue  was  graced 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  great  seal^ 
the  judges,  and  the  Council  of  Stat^,  while  his 
carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  life-guard,  and 
many  of  the  cliief  officers  of  the  army,  splendid- 
ly  attired.  The  General  himself  was  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  black  velvet.  A  chair  of  state,  with  a 
rich  carpet  and  cushions,  had  been  prepared.  The 
persons  officiating  arranged  themselves  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  principal  figure ;  a  conunis- 
sioner  of  the  great  seal  at  each  hand,  the  judges 
on  both  sides,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  on 
the  right,  and  the  members  of  the  council  on  the 
left. 

After  the  Institute  of  Government  was  read, 
which  occupied  about  half  an  hour.  Lisle,  one 
of  the  keepers  of  the  seal,  administered  an  oath 
to  the  Protector,  who  continued  to  stand  unco- 
vered ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  signed  this  obliga- 
tion than  he  was  invited  to  take  possession  of 
the  chair;  whicli  he  did,  at  the  same  time  putting 
on  his  hat,  the  rest  remaining  bare-headed  as 
before.  The  lords  commissioners  delivered  up 
to  his  Highnesft  the  i^\rc%«  awd  tbe  seals,  and  the 
lord  mayor  of  LotiSlou  \si^  %^w^>^>»s2toL^«t^ 
presently  rettucucA  t^  x\iwx\>i  \V^^x^\«fA*«. 
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When  he  reached  Whitehall,  he  went  with  his 
attendants  to  the  banqueting-house,  where  they 
heard  an  exhortation  made  by  Lockier,  chaplain 
to  his  Highness];  an  obserrance  which,  as  the  in- 
troduction to  a  military  government,  was  con- 
cluded by  the  appropriate  ceremony  of  three 
volleys  discharged  by  the  regiments  in  attend- 
ance* 

The  title  of  the  instrument  by  which  this  new 
authority  was  established,  was  the  <<  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing;" and  thesubstanceof  it  was,  that  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  should  be  vested  in  one  per- 
son, and  in  the  Commons  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled :  that  the  Protector  should  be  assisted  by 
a  council,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  thirteen 
or  of  more  than  twenty-one  persons ;  that  all 
w;rit8,  commissions,  and.  grants,  should  run  in 
his  name ;  and  that  from  him  should  be  derived 
all  magistracy  and  honours ;  that  he  should  have 
the  command  of  the  forces  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  with  his  coimcil  should  have  the  power  of 
war  and  peace ;  that  no  law  should  be  suspend- 
ed, altered,  or  repealed  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament;  and  that  a  Parliament  should  be 
summoned  every  third  year.  It  was  directed, 
however,  that,  till  the  meeting  of  the  first  tri- 
ennial Parliament,  in  September  1654,  the  Pro- 
tector and  council  should  have  power  to  raise 
money  for  the  public  defence,  and  to  make  such 
laws  and  ordinances  as  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
might  require.  It  was  likewise  provided,  that 
all  bills  passed  by  the  Parliament  «\vo\i\.^\i^^x^- 
seated  to  the  Lord  Protectox  foxVva  «c8fl^«oX»v'*'^^ 
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that  if  he  did  not  grant  it  within  tweniy  dayi^ 
the  bills  should  then  become  law  notwithstand- 
ing. Each  Parliament  was  to  sit  five  months ; 
and  if  an  intermediate  Parliament  was  2idled 
by  the  Lord  Protector,  it  was  not  to  be  pro- 
rogued nor  dissolved  within  three  months,  nn* 
less  with  its  own  consent.  It  was  fixed  that 
every  person,  possessing  an  estate  in  lands  or 
g^ods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  an- 
nually, should  have  a  vote  at  the  election  of 
memoers  of  Parliament,  except  such  as  had  been 
concerned  in  the  war  against  the  Parliament,  or 
in  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  It  was  ordered  that 
the  keeper  of  the  seal,  the  treasurer,  the  admi- 
ral, the  chief  justices  of  the  two  benches,  and  the 
chief  governors  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  should 
be  nominated  by  Parliament,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  Parliament,  by  the  Protector  and  coun- 
cil. It  was  determined,  that,  as  soon  as  might  be, 
a  provision  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  more  certain  and  less  contentions 
than  the  way  of  tithes ;  and  that  no  person 
should  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  establish- 
ed church,  nor  be  any  way  restrained  in  the 
profession  and  exercise  of  his  religion,  except 
the  adherents  of  popery  and  prelacy.  It  was 
agreed  that  Oliver  Cromwell  should  be  decla- 
red Lord  Protector  for  life,  and  that  in  case  of 
his  demise,  the  Council  of  State  should  assemble, 
to  the  number  of  not  fewer  than  thirteen,  and 
immediately  elect  his  successor.* 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  motives  which 
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induced  Cromwell  to  dissolve  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  him« 
self  inmiediately  afterwards  acted  upon  the  very 
principles  which  he  loudly  condemned  in  the 
leaders  of  that  celebrated  assembly.  Vane  and 
his  friends  maintained  that  the  country  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  settled  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
irritating  duty  of  a  general  election ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  necessary  that  a  certun  number  of 
the  old  members  should  remain,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  government  in  the 
meantime,  but  also  for  instructing,  in  the  formg 
of  business,  the  new  representatives  who  might 
be  returned.  For  the  same  reason,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  which  was  about  to  be  passed 
when  the  grenadiers  entered  the  House,  that 
there  should  not  at  any  future  period  be  a  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  Commons,  but  that  only 
a  part  of  the  members  at  one  time  should  be 
returned  to  their  constituents.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  constituting  his  first  Parliament,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  very  ground  now  explained,  and 
obviously  for  the  same  considerations ;  a  proof, 
if  any  were  wanted,  that  his  anger  was  kindled 
against  the  Rump,  not  for  their  practical  errors  in 
the  conduct  of  af^irs,  but  for  showing  too  much 
political  wisdom,  and  for  arranging  a  scheme  of 
government  which  would  soon  have  deprived 
the  army  of  the  dangerous  power  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

Barbone's  Parliament,  in  like  manner,  was 
dismissed  for  being  too  honest.  There  were  in 
it,  no  doubt,  several  hot-headed  fools  who  aim- 
ed at  impracticable  improvements,  and  labQ\)x<^<^ 
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to  bring  the  English  people  to  a  condition  0/ 
simplicity  and  innocence  which  has  never  been 
attained  in  the  social  state.  Bat,  'with  few  ex- 
ceptions—the <<  trepanners  and  spies"  whom 
Cornwall  had  introduced— they  had  the  good 
of  their  country  at  heart,  and  would  have  forced 
on  some  changes,  which,  by  reducing^  the  army, 
must  have  precluded  the  despotism  on  which 
the  Council  of  Officers  meant  to  eistablish  their 
power.  Finding,  too,  that  they  were  disposed 
to  assert  a  degree  of  independence  which  he 
nerer  intended  they  should  possess,  the  General 
joined  in  the  calumnies  with  which  they  were 
assailed;  increased  the  ridicule  which  was  direct- 
ed against  their  proceedings;  and,  finally,  by 
ereating  a  schism  in  their  body,  drew  orer  the 
renal  and  ambitious  to  his  own  ranks,  and  ex- 
posed the  honest  fanatics  to  everlasting  con- 
tempt. By  these  means,  however,  he  attained 
the  rank  and  authority  which  were  conferred 
upon  him  on  the  16  th  of  December,  1653;  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  more 
ample  treasury,  a  finer  navy,  and  more  nnme- 
rous  land  forces,  than  had  ever  supported  the 
throne  of  England,  or  commanded  the  respect 
of  foreign  states.  ^ 


! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


From  the  Accession  qf  Cromwdl  to  the  Protector" 
ate,  to  his  Death  in  September  1656. 

It  has  been  asserted,  tbat  in  the  Institute  of 
Government  under  which  Oliver  assumed  the 
supreme  power,  the  title  of  King  was  originally 
engrossed,  and  that  it  was  only  in  compliance 
with  the  scruples  of  certain  individuals  whose  am- 
hition  had  not  yet  been  stratified,  that  the  word 
Protector  was  afterwards  substituted.  But  the 
appellation  in  such  cases  is  a  mere  sound ;  and 
Cromwell  had  determined  to  exercise  the  fiill 
rights  of  sovereignty,  in  the  civil  as  well  as  in 
the  military  department.  As  is  usual  on  the 
accession  of  a  hereditary  monarch,  he  issued 
new  patents  to  the  judges,  and  commissions  to 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army  ;  obtaining,  at 
the  same  time,  a  statute  declaring  it  high  trea- 
son to  compass  or  imagine  any  violence  to  the 
person  or  government  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
or  to  revive  the  claims  and  title  of  Charles 
Stuart. 

He  accepted,  on  the  same  occasion,  the  con- 
gratulations of  foreign  princes  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  ambassadors  ;  whom,  ha  t^^^\s^^ 
at  his  palace  with  all  the  form  lavA.  ^\;\ofxR\X^  ^^ 
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the  most  ancient  court.  He  had  remoTed  witl 
his  family  to  the  apartments  formerly  oocnpied 
hy  the  King,  which  were  newly  furnished  m  tke 
most  costly  and  magnificent  style ;  and  in  the 
banqueting  room  was  placed  a  chair  of  state  on 
a  platform  raised  a  few  steps  above  the  floor. 
Here  the  Protector  stood  to  receive  the  ambas- 
sadors. These  functionaries  were  instmcted  to 
make  three  reverences ;  one  at  the  entrance,  the 
second  as  they  advanced  up  the  room,  and  the 
third  at  the  lower  step  of  the  elevation  on  whidi 
the  Protectoral  throne  was  erected, — to  each  of 
which  his  lordship  answered  by  a  slight  incli- 
nation of  the  head.  When  they  had  delivered 
their  speeches  and  heard  the  reply  of  his  High- 
ness, they  retired,  observing  the  same  ceremo- 
nial with  which  they  had  entered. 

But  Cromwell  felt  that,  bv  ministering  to  his 
own  ambition,  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
first  and  most  ardent  friends.  The  republican 
party  now  became  his  bitterest  enemies.  He 
had  deceived  them  in  the  tendercst  point,  while 
he  employed  tlicm  as  instruments  for  accom- 
plishing his  personal  views,  at  every  stage  of  his 
advancement.  Some  of  the  more  violent  preach- 
ers did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  him  from  the 
pulpit  as  a  <<  dissembling,  perjured  villain,  and 
to  threaten  him  with  a  worse  fate  than  had  be- 
fallen the  last  tyrant.''  To  check  such  freedoms, 
he  threw  several  individuals  into  prison,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  that  long  subservient 
and  unscrupulous  partisan — Major- General  Har- 
rison. Alarmed  with  menaces  of  assassination, 
too,  he  let  \ooae  \v\*  ivvix  ^\)I\\y&\.  \k^  xQ^alists, 

wbom  he  chaxg^Si  mVJa.  viq  m\«ii>5i«rsi  ^i  '^>)X&a^^(^ 
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him  to  death.  He  hanged  Vowell,  a  wrong* 
headed  schoobnaster,  and  condemned  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  a  traitor  a  young  man  named  Gerard, 
who  declared  with  his  dying  breath  that,  he  had 
never  given  his  consent  to  any  plan  of  murder. 

It  required  no  small  management  to  satisfy 
his  republican  friends  that  his  intentions  were 
•till  sincere  and  honest.  The  rise  which  he  had 
already  made  looked  like  a  step  to  kingship^ 
which  John  Goodwin  had  longrepresented  as  the 
<<  great  Antichrist  that  hindered  Christ  from 
being  set  on  the  throne."  To  these  he  declared 
with  tears,  that  he  would  rather  have  taken  a 
shepherd's  staff  than  the  Protectorship,  since  no^ 
thing  was  more  contrary  to  his  genius  than  a 
show  of  greatness ;  but  he  saw  it  was  necessary 
at  that  time  to  keep  the  nation  from  idling  into 
extreme  disorder,  and  from  becoming  open  to  the 
common  enemy ;  and,  therefore,  he  only  stepped 
in  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  till  God 
should  direct  them  on  what  bottom  they  ought 
to  settle :  and  he  assured  them,  that  then  he 
would  surrender  the  heavy  load  lying  upon  him 
with  a  joy  equal  to  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
was  affected,  while  under  that  show  of  dignity.^ 

Some  of  the  chief  officers  on  the  Irish  esta- 
blishment resigned  their  commissions,  and  others 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  in  the  strongest 
terms  at  the  assumption  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  favourite  Commonwealth. 
The  majority,  however,  of  the  army  stood  faith- 
ful to  his  interests ;  and  by  mixing  favours  with 
moderate  coercion,  he  gained  many  of  the  less 

*  Bumefs  Own  TlmWj^Tol,  V.  ib*  ^^* 
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Btern  republicans ;  who,  on  reflection^  were  \m 
offended  to  see  on  the  throne  a  man  of  the  pci- 
pie,  than  a  member  of  the  detested  Houerf 
Stuart.  Even  the  zealots  began  to  tiiinktlut 
Cromwell  was  not,  even  as  an  en^oiy  of  ik 
saints  and  of  their  expected  kingdom,  so  vaA 
to  be  dreaded  as  a  prince  who  claimed  the  scep- 
tre as  his  personal  right,  and  who  had  nerer 
exhibited  any  signs  of  grace. 

It  belongs  to  the  general  historian,  rsAcr 
than  to  the  biographer  of  Cromwell,  to  rdate 
the  foreign  wars  and  treaties  which  engigei 
the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the  existence 
of  the  Commonwealth.     The  triumphs  of  the 
£nglish  flag  at  sea  shed  a  glory  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  republicans  which  no  subsequent 
events,  brilliant  as  they  may  have  beenTnave 
altogether  eclipsed.  The  Dutch,  after  a  galknt 
and  protracted  struggle,  were  compelled  to  at 
knowledge  the  superiority  of  their  insular  neigh- 
bours, on  that  element,  too,  whence  they  had  deri- 
Ted  at  once  their  wealth  and  their  fame ;  and 
about  the  period  when  Oliver  assumed  the  Pro- 
tectoral  sceptre,  the  United  Provinces  were  dis- 
posed to  sue  for  peace  on  terms  very  favourable 
to  their  maritime  rivals.     It  has  always  been 
asserted  that,  instead  of  securing  for  his  country 
the  commercial  advantages  which  he  was  enti- 
tled to  demand,  he  sacrificed  the  victories  o( 
Blake  to  an  impatience  for  peace,  or  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  views  against  the  Stuarts 
and  the  house  of  Orange. 

From  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  Crom- 
well signed,  and  which  vr^r^  universally  regard- 
ed as  much  uvi^mx  to  \)cLQ%<b  ^\as^^<^  ^^^a^^ 
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kad  a  right  to  ask,  it  has  been  inferred  by  atai 
able  historian,  that  the  war  with  the  States-Ge* 
neral  most  have  been  orig^aQy  impolitic*  This 
remark  shows,  at  least,  that  a  fBcding  of  disap- 
pointment had  spread  over  the  land,  in  r^ard 
to  the  inadequate  result  of  the  splendid  trinmphs 
grained  by  the  naval  commanders ;  and  more- 
over, that  there  was  some  ground  for  the  suspi- 
cion, that,  as  better  terms  had  been  offered  to 
the  Parliament  and  rejected,  the  Protector  must 
have  had  other  objects  to  promote  than  the 
commercial  interests  and  reputation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.* 

The  termination  of  war,  however,  is  at  all 
times  so  grateful  to  the  domestic  and  literary 
habits  of  eveiy  people,  that  all  enquiries  as  to 
the  policy  of  tnef  peace  were  for  a  while  super- 
seded by  the  rejoicings  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
The  Muses  celebrated  the  wise  modmition  of 
the  Protector ;  the  universities  sent  up  poems 
and  addresses ;  and  the  city  of  London  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  renowned  chief  who  had  offered 
and  accepted  the  olive  branch.  The  fanatics 
alone  were  unanimous  in  denouncing  the  peace. 
They  had  looked  towards  Holland  as  a  conve- 
nient rendezvous  for  the  faithful  in  England, 
where  they  might  debark  their  spiritual  hosts 
on  a  projected  expedition  to  puU  the  Scarlet 
Lady  of  the  Seven  Hills  from  her  seat,  and  to 
erect  the  standard  of  the  saints  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  They  had  insisted,  therefore,  upon 
having  certain  of  the  Dutch  provinces  united 
to  Great  Britain,  either  by  treaty  or  by  con- 
quest ;  and  it  was  upon  discovering  \\:iaX>  C»XQX£\r 

•  Hume,  \oL  yU.  p.  21^. 
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well  did  not  enter  into  tliig  pioui  speonlatioBt 
that  they  laboured  to  expose  his  real  character 
as  the  apocalyptic  beast  and  man  of  sin. 

It  was  on  Ash- Wednesday,  the  general  ftit 
of  Christendom,  tliat  the  Lord  Protector  accost- 
ed the  civic  entertainment.     Attended  by  nis 
council,  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  snd 
many  persons  of  quality^  he  paraded  in  the  midst 
of  his  life-guards  from  Whitehall  to  Tem^e- 
bar.  Here  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were 
waiting  for  him ;  when  the  former,  advancing  to 
his  coach,  presented  the  city  sword.  This  being 
returned,  the  Recorder,  in  an  inflated  speech, 
pronounced  the  compliments  which  are  nsntDy 
paid  to  sovereigns.     After  this  ceremony,  Oli- 
ver mounted  a  charger  splendidly  caparisoned, 
and  rode  as  if  in  triumph  through  the  principal 
streets.     Several  branches  of  the  corporation, 
arrayed  in  their  official  robes,  had  taken  their 
places  on  scaffolds  erected  on  each  side  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  carrying  thesword 
of  state  before  his  guest,  led  the  way  to  Gro- 
cer's Hall,  where  a  magnificent  banquet  was  pro- 
vided. After  dinner,  the  usurper  thought  proper 
to  exercise  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  he 
knighted  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  made  nim  a  pre- 
sent of  his  sword. 

Ludlow  observes,  that  this  exhibition  wu 
contrived  to  let  the  world  see  how  good  an  un- 
derstanding prevailed  between  the  Protector 
and  the  capital;  but  that  among  discerning 
men  it  had  a  contrary  c£Pect.  They  perceived 
it  to  be  an  act  of  force  rather  than  of  choice. 
This  appeared  in  the  great  silence  and  little  re- 
spect that  was  gwQii\iV\xi\ivVi\%^«&%fiu^  through 
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the  streets,  althotigli  he,  to  inyite  tfnch  respect* 
rode  bareheaded  me  greatest  part  of  the  way. 
Some  of  his  creatures  had  plac^  themselves  at 
the  entrance  of  Cheapside,  and  began  to  shout ; 
yet  it  took  not  at  all  with  the  people* 

A  Parliament,  summoned  b^  Cromwell,  ao- 
cordiog  to  the  terms  of  the  Institute  of  Groyeim- 
ment,  met  on  the  Sd  of  September,  his  &ted  day. 
As,  however,  in  the  year  1654  it  happened  to  fall 
on  a  Sunday,  he  proceeded  no  m&er  than  to 
invite  the  members  to  hear  sermon  the  follow- 
ing mommg  in  the  Abbey  church.  After  di- 
vine service,  they  attended  him  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  where  he  pronounced  a  long  harangue, 
vindicating  the  measures  which  he  had  lately 
pursued,  and  ascribing  his  own  elevation,  not 
to  any  design  or  wish  ever  entertained  by  him 
in  secret,  but  to  the  good  purpose  and  over^ 
ruling  hand  of  Grod.  He  expressed  much  in- 
dignation against  republicans  of  every  denomi- 
nation, whom  he  described  as  enemies  of  Heaven 
and  of  human  peace.  He  entreated  the  mem- 
bers to  assist  him  in  settling  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitution  on  a  firm  basis ;  and  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  an  expression  of  self- 
denial,  which  could  not  but  be  r^arded  a»  an 
insolent  affectation  of  a  superjiority  to  which  they 
had  not  yet  admitted  his  claim.  **  I  desire  you 
to  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  I  speak  *not  to  you 
as  one  that  would  be  lord  over  you,  but  as  one 
that  is  resolved  to  be  a  fellow-servant  with  you 
to  the  interest  of  this  great  a£^r."* 

*  The  humility  which  he  affected  In  \KCk^gQB%<^  isnsA^ 
a  striking  contnwt  with  the  ostentatknk  iNr\iV:\k  ^^Sks^^gsa^^^- 
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But  the  character  and  motives  of  CrOmwell 
were  now  too  well  understood  to  deceire  eren 
the  most  simple.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  had 
the  House  met  and  chosen  a  Speaker,  than  they 
proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  Instrument 
by  which  the  Protector  held  his  power ;  an  en- 
quiry which  involved  the  important  question, 
whether  the  representatives  of  the  people  shonld 
consent  to  have  the  government  vested  in  "  > 
single  person  and  a  parliament/'  In  the  conne 
of  the  debate,  one  member  said,  ^*  that  as  God 
had  made  him  instrumental  in  cutting  down 
tyranny  in  one  individual,  so  conld  he  not  en- 
dure to  see  the  liberties  of  the  nation  shackled 
by  another,  whose  right  to  the  government 
could  not  be  measured  otherwise  than  by  the 
length  of  his  sword,  which  alone  had  embolaened 
him  to  command  his  commanders."  Anodier 
member  applied  to  Oliver  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet to  Ahab,  <<Ha8t  thou  killed,  and  also  ttfken 
possession  ?" 

ed  his  actions.  In  his  movement  from  WhItehaU  to  Weft- 
minster,  and  fh>m  thence  to  the  Painted  Chambw,  1m 
was  attended  as  follows : 

In  the  first  of  the  procession,  were  some  handreds  of 
gentlemen,  with  the  life-guards ;  next  immediately  eSia 
his  ooach,  his  pages  and  lacque3rs,  richly  dressed ;  on  the 
right  of  the  coach,  Morland,  one  of  his  council  and  cap- 
tain of  his  guards,  with  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 

•  both  on  foot ;  on  the  left,  Captain  Howard  of  the  life- 
guards ;  in  the  coach  with  him  were  his  son  Henry  an* 
Lambert,  both  bareheaded ;  after  the  coach  rode  Claypol^ 
master  of  the  horse,  with  a  charger  richly  decked  ;  next, 
the  commissVoneTH  o?  \Xi^.  ^cwv  «»coN.  "mA  «S  iVva  treasury, 
diverse  of  the  coxmicW  \tv  co«ic>^%^,  wv\^^D>»wc^^s«Je^  ^giaass.^ 

•wi>or^  Hist.  yoV  xx.  ^.  ^\^« 
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Upon  the  question  beingput^  whether  ihe  Houm 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  deter* 
mine  whether  or  not  the  government  should  he 
in  a  single  person  and  sncoessire  parUaments,  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmatire  hy  a  majority  of 
five  voices.  Alarmed  at  this  beginning,  and 
finding  ^e  foundation  of  his  power  shaking  un- 
der his  feet,  Cromwell  seised  one  of  the  leaden^ 
and  ordered  at  the  same  time  three  regiments 
to  march  into  the  city,  with  directions  to  occtt» 
py  the  principal  posts.  He  next  commanded 
the  attendance  of  the  members  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  where  he  reasoned  and  remonstrated 
with  them  on  their  bold  undertakings*  He  told 
them  that  the  office  which  he  held  was  not  of 
his  seeking;  tiiat  imperious  drcomstances  had 
imposed  it  upon  him  ;  but  that,  as  his  calling  was 
from  God,  and  his  testimony  from  the  people*^ 
alluding  to  the  addresses  and  entertainments 
which  he  had  received — so  he  had  resolved  that 
none  except  God  and  the  people  should  ever 
deprive  him  of  his  appointment.  He  reminded 
them  that  in  the  new  government  there  were 
certain  things  fiemdamental,  and  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned or  disturbed  even  by  the  legislature ;  and 
among  these  the  principal  was,  that  the  supreme 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  single  person  and 
successive  parliaments.  He  told  them  plainly 
that  he  would  not  permit  them  to  sit,  t£  they 
did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  by  which 
they  had  been  assembled.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  prepared  a  recognition,  which  he  would  re- 
quire them  to  sign.  Those  who  refused  should 
be  eiccluded;  the  rest  would  find  Bdsfi2uB^vQ\v^^'CL^ 
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might  exercise  tlieir  legislative  power  without 

control. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  Hoase,  the  mem- 
bers  found  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  the  door,  and 
the  Recognition  mentioned  by  the  Protector  ly- 
ing on  a  table  in  the  lobby,  for  their  sig^atnre. 
The  Speaker,  Lenthal,  set  the  example  of  obe- 
dience ;  binding  himself  neither  to  propose  nor 
consent  to  alter  the  government  as  it  was  then 
settled  in  a  single  person  and  parliament.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  about  three  hundred 
added  their  names  ;  the  remainder,  amounting 
to  a  hundred  and  sixty,  resolutely  refused  so 
mean  an  act  of  compliance  with  a  tyranny  so 
undisguised. 

A  few  days  after  this  victory,  Cromwell  near- 
ly lost  his  life  by  an  accident.  Having  got  a 
present  of  six  coach  horses  from  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburgh,  he  resolved  one  evening,  after 
dining  with  Thurlow,  to  try  the  docility  of  the 
animals  in  a  drive  through  the  Park.  He  pot 
the  secretary  into  the  vehicle,  while  he  himself 
mounted  the  box ;  but  being  unaccustomed  to 
six-in-hand,  he  allowed  the  cattle  to  prove  his 
masters,  and  precipitate  him  amongst  their  feet 
He  hung  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  pole,  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  hazard,  as  the  horses  had 
increased  their  speed  to  a  furious  gallop.  But 
his  good  fortune  did  not  yet  desert  him ;  he  fell 
to  the  ground  between  the  wheels,  and  escaped 
with  a  slight  bruise.  Thurlow,  who  leaped  from 
the  door  of  the  coach,  was  more  injured  than 
his  master.  A  pistol  which  went  off  in  the  Pro- 
tector s  pocket  duxXxv^Vx^^^^m^x^^^Vx^^aasc- 
irer  and  betray' eOi  l\k«i  a^^T^Vew^sya.'^ -«VYf2B.\«. 
tad'  already  \)eguu  to  ^tvVscx^Xxv- 
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The  Parliament,  althougli  in  some  degree 
pnrged  by  the  operation  to  which  Cromwell 
subjected  it  on  the  12th  of  September,  did 
not  yet  exhibit  the  subserviency  which  he  had 
Hoped  to  find  in  it.  His  friends  in  the  House 
endeavoured  to  carry  a  vote,  declaring  the  Pro- 
tectorate hereditary  in  his  family ;  but,  far 
from  succeeding,  they  had  the  mortification  to 
find  the  motion  so  ill  received,  as  to  be  rejected 
by  a  m^ority  of  two  hundred  and  eighty.  The 
remainder  of  the  session  was  distinguished  by 
a  similar  spirit.  The  opposition,  led  by  Brad- 
sliaw,  Hazlerig,  and  Scot>  reviewed  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  Instrument  of  Government  with  the 
most  suspicious  minuteness,  and  had  even  drawn 
tip  some  proposed  amendments  in  the  form  of  a 
bdl.  But  Cromwell,  who  watched  their  motions, 
had  determined  that  it  should  not  pass.  On  the 
22d  of  January,  he  summoned  the  House  to 
meet  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where,  with 
a  mixture  of  displeasure  and  contempt,  he  up- 
braided them  with  their  inefficiency,  and  finally 
dissolved  them.  By  their  dissensions,  he  told 
them,  they  had  aided  the  fanatics  to  throw  the 
nation  into  confusion ;  and  by  the  slowness  of 
their  proceedings,  had  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
live  at  free  quarters  on  the  country.  They  sup- 
posed, he  added,  that  he  wished  to  make  the  office 
he  held  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was  not  true ; 
on  the  contrary,  had  they  inserted  such  a  provi- 
sion in  the  instrument,  he  would  have  rejected 
it.  He  spoke  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  who  would 
not  be  mocked,  and  with  the  satisfaction  that 
his  conscience  did  not  belie  his  assertion,  ^\)& 
that  he  might  trouble  tbem  no  \oiig;et>  \\>  ^^s^ 
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>Ais  duty  to  tell  them,  that  their  ciHitiniiaiiee  was 
not  for  the  henefit  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
he  did  then  and  there  declare  that  the  Pariia- 
ment  was  dissolved.* 

This  determined  stroke  of  policy  took  the  re- 
publicans by  surprise.  The  instrument  provi- 
ded that  every  parliament  should  sit  five  months, 
a  period  which  did  not  elapse  until  the  3d  of 
February.  But  Cromwell  chose  not  to  allow 
more  than  twenty-eight  days  to  the  month ;  al- 
leging, as  an  authority  for  such  a  caleidatioii, 
the  practice  of  the  army  and  navy,  whose  pay 
was  always  rated  according  to  the  month  wmca 
consists  of  only  four  weeks.  The  members^ 
although  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  trick  would 
not  bear  examination,  were  not  ignorant,  at  die 
same  time,  that  the  city  was  full  of  troops ;  and 
remembering  that  Harrison  had  been  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  giving  countenance  to  a  petition 
which  was  disagreeable  to  the  Protector,  they 
conceded  the  accuracy  of  the  new  calendar,  and 
vacated  their  seats. 

Cromwell  had  now  been  long  enough  at  the 
head  of  affairs  to  be  convinced  that  he  had  not 
consulted  either  for  peace  or  reputation  when  he 
resolved  to  seize  the  reins  of  supreme  authority. 
Nor  was  the  opposition  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter in  Parliament,  either  the  most  vexa- 
tious, or  the  most  formidable  against  which  he 
had  to  strive.  He  felt  that  he  was  everywhere 
surrounded  by  secret  enemies,  whose  plots  it 
might  not  be  always  possible  for  him  to  disco- 

20,22.  lAi\^9Si^,\^\^ys.^.V^. 
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Ter,  and  whose  strength  he  might  not  long  b 
I  able  to  resist.  The  republicans,  on  the  one 
handy  and  the  royalists,  on  the  other,  were  band- 
'  ed  against  his  lite,  and  avowed  themselves  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  his  government.  The 
former,  who  were  the  most  deeply  disappointed 
'  and  enraged,  lent  an  ear  to  every  plan  of  assas- 
sination and  rebellion.  Even  the  army  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  and  ready  for  revolt.  Several 
colonels,  including  Wildman,  Alured,  and  Over- 
ton, had  allowed  their  fidelity  to  be  corrupted, 
and  to  take  a  share  in  those  counsels  which  were 
meant  to  restore  the  Commonwealth  to  its  ori- 
ginal vigour.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cromwell, ' 
stimulated  by  his  fears,  was  never  at  fault.  He 
had  spies  in  every  regiment,  and  almost  in  every 
house,  in  the  tents  of  his  own  officers,  and  in  the 
bed-chamber  of  Charles  the  Second  at  Cologne 
and  at  Paris  ;  by  such  means,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  appears  to  have  spent  his  days 
and  nights,  he  could  suppress  mutiny  when  on 
the  eye  of  breaking  out,  and  remove  faithless 
commanders  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  about  to  draw  their  swords  against  him. 
Wildman,  for  example,  was  surprised  in  the 
very  act  of  dictating  to  his  secretary  a  most 
violent  declaration,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
seduce  the  minds  of  the  soldiery,  and  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  Protectoral  government. 

The  royalists,  who  placed  less  value  on  pru- 
dence, than  on  a  thoughtless  and  desperate  va- 
lour, constantly  exposed  themselves  to  the 
emissaries  of  CromwelL  Manning,  one  of  their 
own  number,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the 
family  of  the  exiled  King,  mad^  \uv.Q\iu\)S^^<it 
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roposals  which  were  addressed  to  the  Foyaleir 
ly  adventurers  of  every  description ;  and,  as  it 
ways  happens  in  such  cases,  to  increase  the 
importance  of  his  services,  he  magnified  tbe 
number  of  plots  which  were  said  to  hare  beei 
conceived,  for  overturning  the  new  monarehy  of 
England. 

There  is  no  doubt,  howerer,  that  abont  the 
period  in  question,  a  resolution  was  formed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dislike  into  which  the 
Protector  had  fallen,  with  the  view  of  giyiii|^t» 
the  friends  of  Charles  an  opportunity  of  appea^ 
ing  in  the  field  in  his  behdf.  A  day^  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1655,  was  fixed  for  a  general 
rising  in  several  counties  in  the  north  and  west. 
The  E^rl  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Joseph  Wag- 
stafF  came  over  from  the  Continent  to  head  the 
insurgents ;  and  the  King  is  said  to  have  re- 
moved to  a  neighbouring  seaport  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  to  pass  into 
England,  should  the  course  of  events  encourage 
him  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  war. 

But  the  activity  of  Cromwell,  and  the  omni- 
presence of  his  agents,  defeated  this  premature 
step  to  restore  the  Stuarts.     About  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horsemen  under  Penruddock, 
Groves,  and  Jones,  attended  by  a  few  gentle- 
men of  the  west,  entered  Salisbury  while  the 
judges  were  holding  the  assizes.    To  impress 
the  people  with  a  notion  of  their  vigour,  an  or-    ' 
der  was  given  to  hang  these  peaceable  civilians, 
together  with  the  shcrifi^,  who  had  joined  them    J 
in  his  professional  ciipacity.     This  disgracefiil    I 
resolution  "was  ^AjaMow^^^x,  >(>ci&\»!^\ifie  of  cer-   i 

tain  cayali^w'w^'^^^^^^^^'^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
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and  who  insisted  that  the  cause  of  the  Kid^ 
should  not  he  dishonoured  by  an  action  at  once 
00  cruel  and  unjust.  But  the  insurrection  pro- 
ved fruitless  as  to  the  main  object,  and  fatal  to 
the  individuals  who  were  eng^ed  in  it.  Fa- 
tigued with  constant  marching,  and  disappointed 
every  where  of  the  promised  aid  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  take  up  arms,  they  at  length 
yielded  to  a  single  troop  of  cavalry,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  their  lives  should  be  preserved. 

Deteinnined  to  set  an  example  of  severity, 
Cromwell  gave  orders  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  brought  to  trial.  Penruddock  and  Grove 
were  beheaded  at  Exeter,  several  others  were 
hanged,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  Bar- 
badoes  to  be  sold  for  slaves.*  Not  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  the  individuals  taken  in 
arms,  the  Protector  issued  a  declaration,  prohi- 
biting all  sequestered  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  acting  as  schoolmasters  or  tu- 
tors, and  from  preaching  or  using  the  liturgy 
as  ministers,  either  in  public  or  in  private ;  com- 
manding all  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  quit  the 
kingdom  under  pain  of  death;  banishing  all 
cavaliers  and  Catholic  laymen  twenty  miles 
from  the  capital;  and  forbidding  the  publica- 
tion in  print  of  any  news  or  intelligence  what- 
ever, without  permission  from  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

To  secure  himself  still  farther  from  any  at- 
tempt similar  to  that  which  he  had  just  sup- 
pressed, he  placed  under  restraint  most  of  the 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  767.  Burton's  Diary,  vol,  iv^ 
p.  238.     See  Note  F,  at  end  of  this  volam^, 
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nobility  and  principal  gentry  of  England,  till 
they  could  produce  bau  for  their  g^od  bduh 
Tiour,and  future  appearance  whenever  he  miglt 
be  pleased  to  call  them.  For  the  same  pnrpoM^ 
he  resolved  to  diminish  their  resonrceB,  by  ex- 
torting a  portion  of  their  yearly  income.  In  de- 
fiance of  Uie  Act  of  Oblivion,  for  which  he  de* 
claimed  with  so  much  vehemence  in  the  lait 
days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  published  n 
ordinance,  stating  that  all  who  had  ever  borne 
arms  for  the  King,  or  declared  themselves  to  be 
of  the  royal  party,  should  be  decimated ;  that  iii 
pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  estate  they  had  Idk, 
to  support  the  charge  to  which  the  Common- 
wealth was  put  by  the  unquietness  of  their  tem- 
per, and  the  cause  of  jealousy  which  they  lisd 
ministered. 

The  next  step  was  to  divide  the  whole  king* 
dom  into  a  certain  number  of  military  govern- 
ments, placed  imder  the  command  of  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  officers  with  the  rank  of 
Major-general ;  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  raise 
a  militia  force  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, to  be  ready  whensoever  the  exigencies 
of  state  should  require  their  services ;  to  levy 
the  public  taxes,  including  the  decimation  in- 
flicted on  the  royalists ;  to  suppress  all  tumults 
and  insurrections,  to  disarm  all  Catholics  and 
cavaliers  ;  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters and  schoolmasters ;  and  to  arrest,  imprison, 
and  bind  over  all  dangerous  and  suspected  per- 
sons, without  the  power  of  appealing  to  any 
but  the  Protector  himself  and  his  councU. 

Beyond  this  it  was  hardly  possible  to  go,  in 
iffli  fating  the  practice  oi  t]h^  isLQ^t  de«\iotic  go- 
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vemments.  Not  only  was  the  supreme  author 
rity  usurped  and  held  by  illegal  force,  but  the 
people  were  now  parcelled  out  into  so  many 
subdivisions  of  slavery,  6ver  whom  he  had  de- 
legated to  his  inferior  ministers  the  same  unli* 
mited  power  which  he  himself  thought  fit  to 
exercise.  The  sanguinary  struggle  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  which  so  many  lives  were  lost,  and  so 
much  suffering  endured ;  and  which,  during  ten 
years,  had  burst  the  bonds  of  domestic  concord 
m  half  the  families  of  England,  ended,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  a  military  despotism;  where  laws 
were  dictated  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  bills 
interrupted  in  their  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment by  companies  of  armed  soldiers ;  property 
confiscated  by  an  order  of  the  General;  taxes 
imposed,  and  collected  by  officers  at  the  head  of 
their  troops ;  and  ministers,  schoolmasters,  and 
tutors  expelled  from  their  employment,  at  the 
instance  of  commissioners  surrounded  by  fixed 
bayonets.  Even  Cromwell  had  ceased  to  cant 
about  liberty;  he  compared  himself  to  a  con- 
stable in  a  mob,  who  was  bound  at  all  hazards 
to  suppress  riots,  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  success  of  the  republican  government  at 
sea,  favoured  by  other  circimistances,  had  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  England  the  balance  of  power ; 
and  hence,  France  and  Spain,  exhausted  by  long- 
wars  and  intestine  commotions,  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  attentions  to  the  Protector,  and 
in  their  endeavours  to  secure  his  favour.  The 
Spanish  Ambassador  even  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  promise  the  countenance  o^  \v\^  xaasXfex^ 
should  Oliver  think  it  expe^ent  to  i^\a.eft  Vwsi.- 
self  on  the  throne  j  and  held  o\xt  oXVes  VoA»sAb- 
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mcnts  of  a  more  giibstantial  nature,  in  order  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  the  fortunate  soldier  vbo 
had  fleets  and  armies  at  his  command.  Crom- 
well, who  knew  the  value  of  his  alliance,  ne- 
gotiated with  both  parties,  without  committiiig 
himself  to  either.  He  fitted  out  in  his  ports  a 
powerful  armament,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
ships  of  various  sizes,  and  calculated  to  taken 
board  a  large  body  of  troops  ;  and  when  he  vtf 
asked  by  the  envoys  of  foreign  states  what 
might  be  the  object  of  such  extensive  prepara- 
tions, he  satisfied  himself  with  giving^  an  evasiTe 
answer,  or  by  observing  an  obstinate  silence. 

It  appeared,  in  the  end,  that  his  real  inten- 
tions were  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
America ;  and  with  this  view  he  sent  out  a  large 
force  under  Penn  and  Venables,  to  reduce  cer- 
tain islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  adjoining  continent 
The  expedition  failed  in  its  main  objects.  Be- 
fore St  Domingo,  the  English  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors were  destroyed  by  the  climate,  or  by  the 
fury  of  the  natives,  who  concealed  themsel?e8 
in  woods,  where  they  could  not  be  pursued  by 
European  troops.  Foiled  in  theirattempt  on  His- 
paniola,  the  commanders  directed  their  course 
to  Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to  them 
without  a  blow,  or,  more  properly,  was  taken 
by  surprise ;  but  so  little  was  the  importance 
oi  that  island  at  this  time  understood,  that,  so 
far  from  being  esteemed  a  compensation  for 
the  losses  sustained  in  other  quarters,  the  Ge- 
neral and  Admiral,  on  their  return  home,  were, 
by  the  commauCi  oi  \)ci^1?tQX<tcXw^xVx^^n\  into 
tJiQ  Tower, 
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Cnmiwell  was  more  snccesrftil  in  an  enter- 
priMe^  condncted  by  Blake,  against  the  trea* 
iiore^ihips'  of  the  Spaniards  on  their  passage  to 
jfeirppe.  A  quantity  of  silver,  ostentatiously 
displayed,  proved,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nnreflect* 
tng  multitude,  a  sufficient  indenmification  for 
the  sacrifices  which  were  made  on  the  shores  of 
America ;  and  the  people  at  large  were  willing 
to  forget,  amid  the  triumphs  of  their  favourite 
ieidmiral  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  the 
disappointments  attending  the  more  distacot  ex- 
pedition, under  Penn  and  Venables. 

The  Spanish  government,  who,  with  much 
reason,  complained  of  the  infraction  of  a  posi^* 
live  treaty,  declared  war  against  En^^land,  and 
■eised  all  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  that  country  wherever  they  were  to 
be  found.  A  raluable  commerce  was  thereby 
destroyed  to  the  merchants  of  both  nations,  and 
the  capture  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels  employed 
by  the  Endish  in  carrying  it  on,  made  tne  im- 
policy of  the  Protector's  measures  severely  felt 
in  all  the  trading  towns  along  the  coast.* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  when  he 
determined  to  go  to  war  with  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, Cromweu  did  not  at  once  conclude  the 
treaty  with  France.  But,  on  the  contrary,  as 
if  he  had  coveted  hostilities  with  both  countries 
at  the  same  time,  he  continued  to  throw  obsta- 

*  CromweU,  it  is  said,  in  going  to  war  with  Spain 
without  any  proTocation,  availed  himself  of  the  omiwa^wa. 
of  the  word  America,  in  the  treaty  8ate»a.XMk%  \«X7ti««sv 
that  nation  and  England;  as  if  lv&  qov1<9l  \»:h^  m^'k^  ^ 
war  with  the  coJonle9  separately  from  lU'^ia'Si^^s  «asssi»t^' 
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cles  in  the  way  of  a  final  adjustment  with  Loois; 
attacked  his  ships  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
inflicted  insults  on  his  representatire.  The  ne* 
gotiation,  however,  was  on  the  point  of  bemg 
completed,  when  intelligence  arriTed  of  disturin 
ances  in  Piedmont ;  which,  as  they  affected  ilie 
Protestant  interest,  were  thought  worthy  of  tie 
interposition  of  England  and  of  her  zealoiu  go* 
vernor. 

The  origin  of  the  misunderstanding  hetween 
the  Vaudois  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  their  sove- 
reign, is  involved  in  some  ohscurity,  from  the 
mixture,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  of  pohtieal 
and  religious  motives.  Arms  were  assumed  on 
both  sides,  and  several  cruelties  were  attributed 
to  the  troops  employed  by  the  prince  to  subdue 
these  Protestant  insurgents.  The  national  feel- 
ing in  England  being  at  that  epoch  strongly  ex- 
cited against  Popery,  the  news  had  no  sooner 
reached  our  shores  that  an  interesting  race  of 
men,  who  professed  the  same  faith,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  bloody  persecution,  than  all  classes, 
military  and  civil,  importuned  the  Protector  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
hazard  a  general  war.  Cromwell,  in  the  first 
instance,  applied  to  the  French  king  to  join  witk 
him  in  soliciting  from  the  Duke  a  reasonable 
degree  of  toleration  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valleys.  Louis  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
employed  his  good  offices  at  Turin ;  where  the 
envoy  of  England  soon  afterwards  arrived  to 
urge  the  suit  of  his  master,  on  the  broader 
grounds  of  justice  and  of  Christian  forbearance. 
After  some  ex^XaivatAaTv,  \\\<i>  \^\sN^fc\v^\5K«ev^^to 
the  remonstrance^  wsi^  ^iv\x^^<\«^  ^^  ^>Mi  v^^ 
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great  powers;  granted  a  pardon  to  the  rebels, 
as  lie  was  pleased  to  consider  them ;  and  con- 
firmed the  privileges  which  they  had  formerly 
enjoyed  within  the  limits  of  their  narrow  but 
romantic  territory. 

The  treaty  with  France,  which  Cromwell 
obviously  took  more  pleasure  in  discussing  than 
in  bringing  to  a  conclusion,  was  at  length,  in 
October  1656,  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the 
respective  governments.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  correspondence  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, some  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  form  of  ad- 
dress to  be  used  in  those  official  conmiunications, 
into  which  the  names  of  the  two  rulers  were 
introduced.  Louis  acknowledged  Cromwell  as 
his  cousin  ;  but  the  latter,  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  regal  honours,  insisted  upon  the  style 
formerly  used  in  all  similar  documents  transmit- 
ted from  the  one  court  to  the  other.  The  pride 
of  the  Bourbon  could  not  submit  to  receive  the 
upstart  General  on  the  footing  of  an  equal.  A 
compromise  was  effected,  which  allowed  each  to 
retain  his  own  position;  but  it  has  been  re- 
marked that,  in  the  body  of  the  treaty,  neither 
the  King  nor  the  Protector  is  once  named.  The 
articles  are  described  as  stipulations  between 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  and  the  King- 
dom of  France.  In  the  preamble,  indeed,  the 
French  monarch  is  mentioned  as  having  sent  his 
ambassador  to  London ;  and  it  is  merely  added, 
that  the  most  serene  lord,  the  Protector,  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  meet  him ;  but  no  pre- 
cedency is  either  claimed  or  insinuated  on  either 
side.  Previously  to  the  signature,  howexet^xNx^ 
French  plenipotentiary  discoyere^\\:^^X\Xva>3«sivi5^ 
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title  of  his  master  was  altered  into  a  form  wU^ 
seemed  to  imply  a  diminution  of  authority,  and 
on  that  account,  refused  to  proceed.  After  some 
explanation,  which  may  be  supposed  to  hare 
had  a  reference  to  the  dignity  of  the  Engliflli 
crown  in  right  of  Henry  the  Fii?kh,  the  objection 
was  remoTed,  and  the  deed  regnlarly  signed.* 

It  was  provided  by  the  contract  now  mention- 
ed, that  Charles  Stuart,  his  brother  the  Doke 
of  York,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  Liord  Chancelbr 
Hyde,  and  fifteen  other  attendants  of  the  exiled 
Prince,  should  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom 
of  France ;  and  that  a  similar  banishment  should 
be  exercised  in  England  against  certain  indivi- 
duals, who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  \ 
to  the  French  ministry. 

The  return  of  September  involved  the  coun- 
try once  more  in  the  ferment  of  a  parliamentary 
election.  Every  measure  which  prudence  could 
suggest  or  jealousy  devise,  was  adopted  by  the 
Protector  to  prevent  the  choice  of  republicans 
and  royalists.  Vane,  Ludlow,  and  Rich,  were 
put  under  restraint ;  other  friends  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  disqualified  by  having  criminal 
prosecutions  raised  against  them ;  all  Catholics 
and  cavaliers  were  excluded  from  voting  by  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment ;  a  large  military  force  was  collected  to 
overawe  the  motions  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the 

•  "  Rex  Gallonim"  was  substituted  for  "  Rex  Gallia- 
rum  ;"  a  change  which  would  not  have  been  minded,  had 
it  not  been  made  Vj'j  a  io\<b\g«v  wv^  yvn«Jl  ^^^vc.  The  for- 
mer is  the  t\t\e  wliVtVv  V\ift^«AXQ»x«iX  Kaa«ttM^i  «Sx«r«ra5tak. 

adopted.— Thurlo^,  vo\,  Vx,  W^.    \:m^^.  ^.  'iR.^. 
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city;  and  the  whole  influence  of  the  administra- 
tion, whether  in  the  army  or  in  the  civil  depart* 
jnent,  was  exerted  to  procure  a  representation 
&vourable  to  the  views  of  Cromwell. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  means,  the  spi-< 
lit  of  the  country  was  so  completely  alienated 
from  the  usurper,  that  he  could  not  secure  a 
majority  of  members  fitted  for  his  purpose. 
Profiting  by  his  knowledge  of  the  past,  he  im- 
mediately resolved  to  have  recourse  to  an  ex- 
pedient for  purging  the  House  before  it  should 
be  allowed  to  meet.  He  desired  the  returns 
from  the  several  counties  and  boroughs  to  be 
laid  before  a  council  of  military  officers,  whom 
he  empowered  to  examine  into  the  religious  and 
political  character  of  the  gentlemen  therein  na- 
med :  and  haviug  inspected  the  report  of  this 
commission,  he  sanctioned  their  list  of  proscrip- 
tion, containing  nearly  one  hundred  members, 
who  were  not  to  be  admitted,  on  account  of  their 
suspicious  principles.  A  certificate  was  granted 
to  those  who  were  thought  worthy  to  pass,  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  which  are  given  below.* 

On  the  17th  of  September  he  met  his  select 
Parliament  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where  he 
pronounced  to  them  a  speech  which  must  have 
occupied  a  long  time  in  the  delivery,  and  suffi- 
ciently tried  the  patience  of  the  most  complai- 
sant hearer.    Let  the  reader  peruse  the  follow- 


*  "  September  17,  1656.     County  of 

These  are  to  certify,  that  A.  B.  is  returned  by  indent- 
ure one  of  the  knights  to  serve  in  this  Pai-liament  for  the 
said  county,  and  is  approved  by  his  highness'*  cgvc»sj\. — 
J^ath.  Taylor,  clerk  of  the  CommonYr^uVx^i.  Va  CV^^^'ii^^* 
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ing  Bpecimen,  and  judge  what  mnst  have  lea  I 
the  extent  of  penance  inflicted  upon  those  wli{ 
were  condemned  to  listen  to  such  stii£F  for  twi 
hours.   <<  When  I  came  hither,  I  did  think  tb 
a  duty  was  incumbent  upon  me  a  little  toptf 
myself,  because  (this  beinff  a  very  extraordioir; 
occasion)  I  thought  I  had  very  many  thingitt 
say  to  you :  but  truely  now,  seeing  you  in  nd 
a  condition  as  you  are,  I  think  I  must  tura  i 
in  this,  as  I  hope  I  shall  in  every  thing  elM| 
and  reflect  upon,  as  certainlv  not  being  able  loof 
to  bear  that  condition  and  heat  that  you  are  iiL 
Rhetoricians,  to  whom  I  do  not  pretend ;  n^ 
ther  to  them,  nor  to  the  things  they  use  to  speiki 
words ;  truly  our  business  is  to  speak  thion 
The  dispensations  of  God  that  are  upon  uscb 
require  it,  and  that  subject  upon  which  we  shaD 
make  our  discourse,  is  somewhat  of  very  great 
interest  and  concernment,  both  the  g^lory  of  God, 
and  with  reference  to  his  interest  in  the  world. 
I  mean  his  peculiar,  his  most  peculiar  interest, 
and  that  will  not  leave  any  of  us  to  exclude  hit 
general  interest,  which  is  the  concernment  of 
the  living  people  within  these  three  nations  wiA 
all  the  dependencies  thereupon.     I  told  yon  I 
should  speak  to  tilings,  things  that  concern  these 
interests,  the  glory  of  God  and  his  peculiar  in- 
terest in  the  world,  whicli  is  more  extensive,  I 
say  more  extensive,  than  the  people  of  all  these 
three  nations  with  the  appurtenances,  or  the 
countries  and  places  belonging  unto  them." 

He  concludes  a  most  absurd  and  very  unin- 
telligible address,  by  giving  an  exposition  of  the 
eighty-fifth  psalm.  "  I  have  but  this  one  thinff 
to  say  more.    1  ^ltlqw  \x.  V^  uwiW^i^waa  \  Vs«s. t. 
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did  read  a  psalm  yesterday,  which,  truly,  m^ 
not  miheoome  me,  both  to  tell  you  of,  and  you 
to  obserre.  It  is  the  eighty-fiyfui  psalm,  that  is 
very  instructive  and  significant :  and  though  I 
do  but  a  little  touch  upon  it,  I  desire  )rour  per- 
nsal  at  pleasure.  Truly  I  wish  that  this  psalm, 
as  it  is  written  in  tlie  book,  might  be  oetter 
written  in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  say  as  David, 
*  Thou  hast  done  this,  and  thou  hast  done  that.' 
Therefore  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  God, 
set  your  hearts  to  this,  and  if  you  give  your 
hearts  to  it,  then  you  will  sing  Liuther's  psalm. 
This  is  a  rare  pseilm  for  a  Christian,  and  if  he 
set  his  heart  open  and  can  approve  it  to  Gk>d, 
we  shall  hear  him  say,  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  If 
Pope,  and  Spaniard,  and  Devil  and  all  set  them- 
selves against  us,  though  they  should  compass 
us  about  like  bees,  as  it  is  in  the  118th  psalm, 
yet  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  would  destroy 
them."  Then  he  repeats  two  or  three  times, 
<<  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of 
Jacob  18  our  reftige."* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  secluded 
members  should  quietly  submit  to  the  injustice 
inflicted  upon  them,  and  thereby  sanction  one 
of  the  most  furious  violations  that  ever  was  made 
on  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country.  They 
were  insultingly  reminded  by  the  Protector's 
council,  that  a  clause  in  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment provided  that  the  persons  elected  to  serve 
in  Parliament  should  be  of  known  integrity,  fear- 
ing God,  and  of  good  conversation;  and  ^^x^^^X 

*  Bartim'M  DUry,  voL  i.  p.  14S--»1'K^ 
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the  same  time,  iaformed,  tliat  the  officei^  if- 
pointed  to  examine  the  returns  had,  in  pur* 
ance  of  their  duty  and  according'  to  the  trffil 
reposed  in  them,  refused  to  approve  all  who  Si 
not  appear  possessed  of  the  requisite  qnalifid* 
tions.  It  was  added,  too,  that  in  regard  to  tfco* 
who  were  not  approved,  his  highness  had  gi»* 
orders  to  some  persons  to  take  care  that  tkf 
should  not  enter  into  the  House. 

As  this  explanation  only  conveyed  an  adt 
tional  insult,  the  excluded  representatives  ^ 
lished  a  remonstrance  and  protest;  setting  ford 
that  Cromwell  had  forcibly  shut  out  of  doofi 
such  members  of  the  intended  Parliament  tf  k 
and  his  council  supposed  would  not  be  fir^td- 
ed  or  flattered  to  beti-ay  their  country,  and  gi^  \ 
up  their  religion,  lives,  and  estates  to  be  at  t  j 
will,  and  to  serve  his  lawless  ambition.  ThfJ  j 
remarked,  that  they  doubted  not,  "  as  the  cot- 
mon  practice  of  tlie  man  had  been,  that  tk 
name  of  God  and  religion,  and  formal  fasts  awl 
prayers,  would  be  made  use  of  to  colour  o^er 
tlic  blackness  of  the  fact."  They  farther  ohsfi' 
ved,  that  by  force  of  arms  he  had  invaded  tbf 
fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  England,  avl 
that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  be  above  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  as  if  he  were  theif 
absolute  lord,  and  had  bought  them  for  slares 

The  nation  was  not  a  little  agitated  by  this  ^^ 
lent  infringement  of  their  rights ;  but  being  divi- 
ded into  a  variety  of  parties,  no  plan  proposed  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  could  obtain  unirersal 
consent.  The  Parliament,  meanwhile,  consisting 
entirely  o£  meirvViftT^  approved  by  t/te  counciif  ex- 
hibited a  gt^aXex  4^2^'i'i^iwm^\3»aajas5fc\ftthe^ 
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masterthan  his  experience  of  that  assembly  could 
have  afforded  any  reason  to  anticipate.  Besides 
renewing  the  act  which  made  it  high  treason  to 
imagine  the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector,  or  to 
^  proclaim,  publish,  or  promote  Charles  Stuart/' 
they  enacted  that  all  persons  accused  of  such 
practices  should  be  tried  before  high  courts  of 
justice,  consisting  of  special  commissioners;  who> 
or  any  seventeen  of  them,  were  empowered  to 
hear  and  determine  by  examination  of  witnesses 
upon  oath,  and  proceed  to  conviction  and  final 
sentence,  according  to  justice  and  the  merits  of 
the  case.  By  this  statute,  the  life  of  every  sus- 
pected royalist  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protector ;  for  as  the  judges  appointed  by  him 
were  likewise  the  jury,  and  placed  above  the 
reach  of  challenge,  the  accused  party  had  a  very 
small  chance  of  escape.  Whitelock,  who  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commissioners,  showed 
his  opinion  of  this  unconstitutional  tribunal  by 
refusing  on  every  occasion  to  take  his  seat. 

No  better  opportunity  could  ever  present  it- 
self for  accomplishing  his  favourite  object  of 
obtaining  the  crown,  than  during  the  session  of 
a  legislative  body  who  seemed  willing  to  sacri- 
fice every  privilege,  in  order  to  gratify  his  am- 
bition and  soothe  his  fears.  The  first  motion 
to  that  effect  was  made  by  Colonel  Jephson, 
who  frankly  proposed  to  the  House  the  expe- 
diency of  raising  Cromwell  to  the  throne.  Others 
say  that  the  merit  of  this  suggestion  was  due 
to  Mr  Ashe,  who,  in  a  conversation  about  the 
safety  of  Oliver's  person,  remarked,  "  I  would 
have  something  else  added,  which,  in  nv^  Q^\\6i<^\v 
would  tend  very  much  to  t\\e  -jTe^e^CN^Vivsys^  ^*i 

VOL,  JL  R 
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himself  and  us,  and  to  the  qoieting  of  all  tike 
designs  of  our  enemies ;  that  his  highness  would 
he  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
according  to  the  ancient  constitution,  so  that 
the  hopes  of  our  enemies  and  their  plots  would 
be  at  an  end."* 

This  suggestion  was  made  on  the  19th  Janu- 
ary, 1657,  and  seems  to  have  been  ▼^'T  well 
received  by  several  of  the  members.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  remarked,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  was  meant  by  the  <<  ancient  constitatioV 
if  it  were  not  the  interest  of  Charles  Stuart) 
whom  he  hoped  they  did  not  intend  to  call  back 
again.  He  bad  no  wish  that  Cromwrell  should 
be  appointed  the  viceroy  of  the  exiled  king,  or 
any  such  thing.  But  another,  Mr  Robinson,  re- 
plied, that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  merriment :  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be  serious- 
ly weighed.  "  When,"  said  he,  "  men  pull  down 
their  houses  that  are  ruinous,  they  try  awhile 
by  setting  up  shrouds,  but  finding  them  drop 
in,  they  build  their  houses  again.  1  cannot  pro- 
pound a  better  expedient  for  the  preservation 
both  of  his  highness  and  the  people,  than  by 
establishing  the  government  upon  the  old  and 
tried  foundation,  as  was  moved  to  you  by  a  grave 
and  well  experienced  person  ."f 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
debate  which  ensued,  that  matters  haid  not  been 
fiilly  concerted.  One  of  the  orators  exclaimedf 
*^  Will  you  make  the  Protector  the  greatest 
hypocrite  in  the  world  ?"  But  the  conversation 

\  Burton,  ^o\.  \%  ^'  ^^« 
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answered  one  purpose  faronrable  to  the  designs 
of  Cromwell :  nis  friends  were  thereby  enabled 
to  find  ont  where  their  strength  lay,  and  where 
they  had  opposition  to  dread.  On  the  23d  oiP 
February,  accordingly,  Sir  Christopher  Pack, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  city,  presented  a  pa- 
per to  the  Honse,  declaring  it  was  **  somewhat 
come  to  his  hands,  tending  to  the  settlement  of 
the  nation,  of  liberty,  and  of  property,  and  pray- 
ed it  might  be  received  and  read.*'  Considerable 
discussion  took  place  as  to  the  point,  whether 
it  should  be  read  before  the  subject  of  it  were 
ferther  opened  up;  but,  upon  a  division,  the 
party  of  the  Protector  gained  a  triumph,  carry- 
mg  with  them  a  majority  of  144  to  o4.  The 
paper  was  entitled,  "The  Humble  Address  and 
Remonstrance  of  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and 
Burgesses  now  assembled  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  Commonwealth.''  It  was,  in  short,  the  first 
edition  of  the  celebrated  Petition  and  Advice ; 
a  document  which  Ludlow  described  as  being  a 
shoe  fitted  to  the  foot  of  a  monarch,  as  it  invest- 
ed him  and  the  two  Houses  with  the  supreme 
legislative  authority.  At  the  present  step,  it  is 
true,  the  title  of  the  "  single  person"  was  not 
specified ;  a  blank  being  left  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  filled  up  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Commons. 

The  import  of  Pack's  paper  being  now  fblly 
revealed,  the  consideration  of  it  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  Republicans,  and  chiefly  by 
some  of  the  military  ofiicers  whom  Cromwell 
had  not  ventured  to  exclude.  Ludlow  tells  us 
that  they  fell  so  ftiriouslv  on  Sir  C\«y8X«^^x 
for  his  great  presumptioiL  m>)TOv^w^ ^\i\»\sssis.^ 
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of  that  nature  into  the  House  in  such  an  rmfxt- 
tiamentary  way,  that  they  bore  him  down  from 
the  Speaker's  chair  to  the  bar.     Notwithstand- 
ing tli  is  opposition,  the  measure  was  finally  car- 
ried, and  the  blank  filled  up   with  the  word 
King.     On  the  Slst  of  March,  the  House,  witk 
the   Speaker  at  their  head,  presented  to  liii 
Highness  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  of 
the  Parliament  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land.    A  long  speech  was  pronounced,  settiag 
forth  the  advantages  of  reg^  government,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  new  sove- 
reign.    His  reply  was  less  prolix  than  usual, 
having,  it  is  probable,  resolved  to  imitate  the 
kingly  brevity.     Ho  acknowledges  that  he  had 
lived  the  better  part  of  his  age  in  the  fire,  in 
the  midst  of  troubles ;  that  he  was  very  unwor- 
thy of  the  honour  now  about  to  be  conferred 
upon  him,  but  his  comfort  was,  that  all  the  bur- 
dens which  had  lain  heavy  upon  him  were  im- 
posed by  the  hand  of  God.    ^^  And  I  have  not 
known,"  he  adds,  <<  and  been  many  times  at  a 
loss,  wliich  way  to  stand  under  the  weight  of 
what  hath  lain  upon  me,  but  by  looking  at  the 
conduct  and  pleasure  of  God  in  it,  which  hither- 
to I  have  found  to  be  a  good  pleasure  towards 
me ;  and  should  I  give  any  resolution  in  this 
suddenly,  without  seeking  to  have  an  answer 
put  into  my  heart,  and  so  into  my  mouth,  by 
Him  who  hath  been  my  God  and  my  guide  hi- 
therto, it  would  give  you  very  little  cause  of 
comfort,  in  such  a  choice  as  you  have  made  in 
such  a  business  as  this  is,  because  it  would  sa^ 
vour  more  to  \)tt  o^  W^  ^^^\,  \.^  Y^^*5.^<i,d  from 
Just,  to  anae  {roia\^xvQx«^^^  q^  %«sir 
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The  lawyers  and  ciyilianB  at  lar^e  who  fa- 
vonred  this  project  were  probably  in  earnest, 
and  really  wished  to  see  the  government  settled 
on  its  old  foundation.  But  the  military  officers 
were  hostile  to  it  in  a  high  degree.  Fleetwood, 
DesboroQgh,  and  even  Lambert,  had  resolved 
to  oppose  his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  and  no 
flattering  or  argument  on  his  part  could  shake 
their  determination.  One  day  he  invited  him- 
self to  dine  with  Desborougfa,  who,  the  reader 
will  recollect,  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  took 
Fleetwood,  his  8on-in*law  with  him  ;  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  opportunity,  he  began  "  to 
droll  with  them  about  monarchy,  and  said  it  was 
but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap  ;  and  therefore 
wondered  that  men  would  not  please  children, 
and  permit  them  to  enjoy  their  rattle."  But  in 
reply  they  very  gravely  assured  him  that  there 
was  more  in  the  matter  than  he  perceived ;  that 
those  who  put  him  upon  it  were  no  enemies  to 
Charles  Stuart ;  and  that,  if  he  accepted  of  it,  he 
would  infallibly  draw  ruin  both  on  himself  and 
friends.  Cromwell  called  them  a  couple  of  pre- 
cise scrupulous  fellows,  and  departed. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others  where  his 
feelings  were  deeply  engaged,  the  Protector  had 
recourse  to  jocularity  and  merriment.  White- 
lock  relates,  that  while  the  acceptance  of  the 
crown  was  in  suspense,  he  frequently  consulted 
him,  Lord  Broghil,  Thurlow,  Pierrepont,  and 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  as  to  the  measures  which 
he  ought  to  pursue.  **  He  would  sometimes  be 
very  cheerful  with  us,  and  la^\Tv^  ^\^^  \!2>a» 
greatness,  would  be  exceeding  iaTDMi«cVvi>tv\»N 
and,  by  way  of  diyersion,  ^^y^jlA.  TMJiSA  n^tw'*^ 
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with  us  ;  and  every  one  must  try  lug  fancy.  He 
would  commonly  call  for  tobacco^  pipeR,  and  a 
candle,  and  now  and  then  would  take  tobacco 
himself.  Then  he  would  fall  again  to  his  se- 
rious and  great  business,  and  advise  with  us  in 
those  afiuirs ;  and  this  he  did  often  with  us." 

The  counsellors  just  named  were  all  on  one 
side,  and  extremely  favourable  to  his  preten- 
sions.    Bates,  the  Protector's  physician,  wbo 
viewed  passing  events  from  a  near  point,  con- 
firms this  opinion,  and  says,  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  great  seal,  the  judges,  and  even 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  urged,  en- 
treated, and  earnestly  importuned  him  to  as- 
sume the  royal  title.    But  he  adds,  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Anabaptists,  Sectaries,  and  De- 
mocrats wearied  him  with  letters,  conferences, 
and  monitory  petitions ;  and  that  he  dismiss- 
ed them  all,  alike  dubious  and  ignorant  of  his 
real  intention.     Nowhere,  indeed,  did  the  pro- 
posal to  make  Cromwell  king  meet  with  more 
determined  opposition  than  in  the  conventicles 
of  the  fanatical  sects  by  which  London  was  at 
that  time  distracted.    The  fifth  monarchy-men, 
in  particular,  who  viewed  even  the  Protectorate 
as  an  impiety,  considered  kingship  as  a  sacrile- 
gious assumption  of  the  authority  belonging  to 
the  only  king,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     They 
held  themselves  as  his  witnesses  foretold  in  the 
book  of  Revelation ;  they  had  now  slept  their 
sleep  of  three  years  and  a  half ;  and  they  pro- 
nounced that  the  time  was  come  when  it  was 
their  duty  to  x\se  wa^^L  \aJ^^  N^\!i%<^<asL<ci^«    The 
Jion  of  the  tribe  oi  Jxi-^^Xivi^i&xXi^^^sY^^vSksw**- 
^d  for  their  laiiitar?  eiii\€«^\  ««^^  V5a.wMigB.^iiM8a 
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number  did  not  exceed  eighty,  they  hoped  to 
conquer,  under  the  direction  of  Him  who  ena- 
bles the  worm  to  thra^  the  mountains.  They 
fixed  a  day  for  their  rising  in  the  city ;  but  as 
their  motions  were  carefully  watched  by  the 
government,  a  few  soldiers  appeared  at  their 
place  of  muster,  and  took  a  number  of  them 
prisoners.  The  rest  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
their  arms  and  the  other  muniments  of  war ; 
thereby  affording  a  proof  that  their  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  like  most  of  the  more  learn- 
ed labours  of  cooler  heads  on  the  same  subject, 
must  have  proceeded  on  false  principles. 

After  a  variety  of  conferences  with  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  to  remove  his 
scruples,  Cromwell,  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
made  known  to  his  friends  his  resolution  to  ac- 
cept the  regal  title.  Wellwood  asserts  that  a 
crown  was  actually  made  and  brought  to  White- 
hall. Desborough,  whose  views  of  the  matter 
remained  unaltered,  told  the  Protector,  that  if 
such  a  step  were  taken,  he  should  consider  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  fought,  and  even  their 
own  families,  as  utterly  ruined ;  and  that,  though 
he  and  hi^  military  associates  would  not  take 
arms  against  him,  they  never  would  exert  them- 
selves in  his  behalf,  or  support  his  govei*nment. 
Oliver  began  once  more  to  liesitate,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  on  which  he  stood.  He  knew 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  some  of 
whom  were  actuated  by  the  most  fanatical  an- 
tipathy to  the  office  which  he  meant  to  assume, 
and  were,  therefore,  capable  of  the  most  deis.^^- 
rate  undertakings.  Clarendon  «i%%\xt^^  a>&<»  "OssaX* 
op  QjScer  of  rank,  in  a  confexeuc.^  wv\)k^^  ^'^ 
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ject,  told  him  resolutely  and  Tehemently,  that  tf 
he  ever  took  upon  him  the  kingly  title^  he  would 
kill  him  with  his  own  hand ;  and  his  lordsliip 
adds,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  Cromw 
was  informed,  and  believed,  that  there  were  i 
number  of  men  who  had  boand  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  assassinate  him  within  so  many  hoort 
after  he  should  have  accepted  that  title. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  House,  requiring  their  attendance 
next  morning  in  the  Painted  Chamber  ;  which 
being  the  place  where  he  always  gave  his  assent 
to  bills,  his  acceptance  of  the  title  was  looked 
upon  as  certain. 

But  a  combination,  of  which  he  had  received 
no  notice,  was  already  formed  to  defeat  his  de- 
sign, when  on  the  very  eve  of  completion.  The 
House  had  hardly  met  on  the  8th  of  May,  when 
Colonel  Mason  appeared  at  the  bar  Mdth  a  pe- 
tition, subscribed  by  himself  and  about  thirty 
other  officers,  setting  forth,  that  having  hazard-  1 
ed  their  lives  against  monarchy,  and  being  still 
ready  to  do  so,  and  having  observed  in  some 
men  great  endeavours  to  bring  the  nation  under 
its  old  servitude,  by  pressing  their  General  to 
take  upon  liim  the  title  and  government  of  a 
king,  in  order  to  destroy  him ;  they  therefore 
humbly  desired  the  House  to  discountenance 
all  such  persons  and  endeavours,  and  continue 
steadfast  to  .the  old  cause,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  they,  for  their  own  parts,  repeated  their 
readiness  to  lay  down  their  lires. 

On  hearing  o?  \Vv\^  c\Tc\xvxv%\.tav^^^  ^t^jpdbw^^      1 
sent  for  Fleetwood,  wvd  \.^\^\evca^x.V^^^^  \ 
dercd  he^otdd  «oSfet  t^xvcV  t.  ^^uxx^^  v.  v^ 
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ceed  so  far,  \vliich  he  might  have  hindered, 
since  he  knew  it  to  he  his  resolution  not  to  ac- 
cept the  crown  without  the  consent  of  the  army ; 
and  therefore  desired  hitn  to  hasten  to  the 
House,  and  to  put  them  off  from  doing  any 
thing  farther  therein.  The  Lieutenant-General 
immediately  went  thither,  and  desired  that  the 
dehate  on  the  petit%n  might  he  put  off  till  they 
had  received  the  Protector's  answer  to  what 
had  heen  formerly  offered  to  him;  To  this 
reasonable  request,  the  House  immediately  as- 
sented. Soon  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  morning,  a  message  arrived  from  Crom- 
well, desiring  the  members  to  meet  him,  not  in 
the  Painted  Chamber  as  originally  appointed,  but 
in  the  Banqueting-House;  where,  with  much 
affected  self-denial,  and  «  great  air  of  conscien- 
tious feeling,  he  refused  the  golden  bauble  on 
which  he  had  so  long  set  his  heart.  *<  I  should 
not  be  an  honest  man,"  says  he,  with  his  wont- 
ed perspicuity,  <<  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
I  cannot  accept  of  the  government,  nor  under- 
take the  trouble  and  charge  of  it,  which  I  have 
a  little  more  experimented  than  every  body, 
what  trouble  and  difficulties  do  befall  men  un- 
der such  trusts,  and  in  such  undertakings — I 
say  I  am  persuaded  to  return  this  answer  to 
you,  that  I  cannot  undertake  the  government 
with  the  title  of  king ;  and  this  is  my  answer 
to  this  great  and  weighty  business." 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Cromwell  meant  to  accept  both  the 
regal  title,  and  all  the  dignity  annexed  to  it. 
Whitelock  states  explicitly,  that  the  Protector 
was  satisfied  in  his  private  3udgmeTiX.\\jkaX.Vx»^^^ 
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expedient  for  him  to  assume  the  name  and  an* 
ihority  of  king ;  but,  he  adds,  ««  by  solkitatioa 
of  the  commonwealth's  men,  and  fearing'  a  mu- 
tiny and  defection  of  a  great  body  of  the  armj 
in  ease  he  should  take  that  title  and  office,  his 
mind  changed;  and  many  of  the  officers  of  ike  | 
army  gave  out  high  threatenings  against  him  if 
he  should  do  it."  The  same  view  of  the  ca» 
is  fiuther  confirmed  by  a  letter,  dated  at  White- 
hall, on  the  27th  of  April,  and  addressed  by  Sir 
Francis  Russell  to  his  son-in-laiv^,  the  Lord 
Henry  Cromwell.  <<  1  do  in  this  (letter)  desire 
to  take  leave  of  your  lordship^  for  my  next  is 
likely  to  be  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Your  father 
begins  to  come  out  of  the  clouds,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  he  will  take  the  kingly  power  upon 
him.  That  great  noise  which  was  niade  about  this 
business  not  long  since,  is  almost  over,  and  I 
cannot  think  there  will  be  the  least  combustion 
about  it.  This  day  1  have  had  some  discourse 
with  your  father  about  this  great  business.  He  is 
very  cheerful,  and  his  troubled  thoughts  seem  to 
be  over.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  Colonel 
Pride,  that  I  was  for  a  king,  because  I  hop^ 
that  the  next  would  be  Henry's  turn."* 

The  Petition  and  Advice,  which  gave  in  some 
degree  a  new  form  to  the  government,  was 
finally  conducted  through  the  forms  of  the 
House,  and  in  due  time  received  the  assent  of 
the  Protector.  By  this  instrument  the  power 
of  nominating  his  successor  was  vested  in  the 
chief  magistrate  ;  an  arrangement  which,  in  or- 

Diary  by  Mr  UuU» 
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dinary  oa«es,  might  be  considered  at  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  tliat  the  office  of  the  Protector 
was  hereditary.  He  was  by  the  same  deed 
authorised  to  name  a  second  or  Upper  House  of 
Parliament,  the  members  of  which  should  en- 
joy their  seats  during  life>  and  be  entitled  to 
exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  the  former 
House  of  Peers.  But,  in  return,  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  unconstitutional  power  of  framing 
laws  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  dm*ing  the 
intervals  of  Parliament ;  and  he  was  made  to 
relinquish  the  still  more  objectionable  privilege 
of  excluding  members  from  the  Lower  House, 
who  had  been  regularly  elected  and  returned. 
To  conclude  this  transaction,  which  had  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  public  during  three 
months,  it  was  resolved  that  Cromwell,  who  had 
now  received  his  power  and  office  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  should  be  installed 
anew  into  the  Protectorate,  and  recommended 
to  the  homage  of  the  nation.  This  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  June  in  Westminster 
Hall,  with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence 
and  parade  ;  but  as  it  was  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  pageantry  which  the  chief  actor  in  it  had 
expected,  there  was  evidently  more  show  than 
joy  in  the  noisy  display  with  which  it  was  ac- 
i^ompanied,* 

*  After  describing  the  titles  and  dresses  of  the  official 
persons  who  attended,  Heath,  in  his  brief  Chronicle,  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — '*  Then  the  Speaker,  in  the  name  of 
the  Parliament,  presented  to  him  a  robe  of  purple  velvet, 
a  sword,  and  a  sceptre;  at  the  delivery  of  which  the 
Speaker  made  a  short  comment  upon  t\i.«DX  \.o  ^%  l^^\ft.^r 
tor^  which  be  dirided  into  four  part«< 
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*   Among  the  first  steps  taken  by  Cromwell,  af* 
ter  all  hopes  of  royalty  in  hU  own  person  were 


«  1.  The  robe  of  purple — this  is  an  emblem  of  nu^ 
tney ;  when  you  have  put  on  tliis  vestment,  I  may  sayjM 
are  a  gown-man.  This  robe  is  of  a  mixed  coloor,  toahtir 
the  mixture  of  justice  and  mercy. 

"  2.  The  Bible  is  a  book  that  contains  the  Holy  Serip- 
tarea,  in  which  you  have  the  happiness  to  be  wdl  Towd 
This  Book  of  Life  consists  of  two  Testaments,  the  Old  vd 
the  New  ;  the  first  shows  Christum  vdatum,;  the  seocmd, 
Christum,  revelatum,  Christ  Tailed  and  revailed ;  it  is  t 
book  of  books,  and  doth  contain  both  precepts  and  ex- 
amples for  good  government. 

"  3.  Here  is  a  sceptre,[not  unlike  a  staff;  for  you  are  ta 
l>e  a  staff  to  the  weak  and  poor ;  it  is  of  ancient  use  in 
this  kind.  It  is  said  in  Scripture  that  the  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah.  It  was  of  the  like  use  in  other 
kingdoms;  Homer  the  Greek  poet  calls  kings  and  princes 
sceptre-bearers. 

"  4.  The  last  thing  is  a  sword,  not  a  military,  Imt  s 
civil  sword ;  it  is  rather  a  sword  of  defence  than  of  <^eDce; 
not  to  defend  yourself  only,  but  your  people  also.  If  I 
might  presume  to  fix  a  motto  upon  this  sword,  as  the 
valiant  Lord  Talbot  had  upon  his,  it  should  be  thus,  Ego 
sum  domini  Protcctoris,  ad  protigendum  populum  meuM— I 
am  the  Protector's,  to  protect  my  people. 

"  This  speech  being  ended,  the  Speaker  took  the  Bible 
and  gave  the  Lord  Protector  his  oath;  afterwards  Mr 
Manton  made  a  prayer ;  which  being  ended,  the  heralds 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  his  Highness  Protector 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,  requiring  all  persons  to  yield  him 
due  obedience." 

Cromwell  upon  this  great  occasion  sent  for  some  of  the 
chief  city  divines,  as  if  he  had  made  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  be  determined  by  their  advice.  Among  these 
was  the  leading  ^It  C«Asw3a>j,  viVv<i  n«c^  boldly  opposed 
the  project  of  CromweW^*  Hvt\\^<i  g,«svsc\!ccaKft!^  «cA.  ^<&ieE«j^ 
to  prove  it  \)oth  utt\jjwW  ^^Vayfi^w^vwiWte.    ^x««qk«^ 
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diiiipaledy  wm  the  diniiiMal  of  leveial  offiiwni 
of  rank  firam  their  pl«pei  in  1^  Hede** 

priyed  Lambert  of  all  hit  owmniariona,  hut  xe* 
Qommaided  an  ammity  as  a  sewaid  for  hUtpaaft 
aervioea.  He  endea^onradi  at  the  aame  tuae^ 
to  Btrengtheii  hia  intereata  by  filling  all  Gonfi» 
dential  poata  with  tmsty  frienda,  who  were  dia* 
poaed  to  stand  or  to  fiul  with  hia  fovenuneBt 
andftmily*  BataopreeantioBeonlaaaylonMa 
aeoare  peae«  of  Biind^  or  OTon  an  exemption 
from  the  dread  of  peraonal  yiolenoe  and  of  an  miH 
timely  death.  The  most  powerfal  of  his  andent 
frienda,  the  braye  men  by  whoae  aidea  he  had 
fought  at  Naseby,  Dunbar^  and  Worcester,  were 
now  alienated  irom  him,  or  known  only  aa  hia 
BMMt  determined  enemies,  fi^iet  and  prisons! 
conld  afford  him  no  seoori^  against  the  hand 
of  an  assassin ;  and  he  had  reas<m  to  snsp^ 
that  there  were  hundreds  whe  would  willingly 
haye  sacrificed  their  liyes,  for  the  bare  hope 
of  being  able  to  yisit  with  a  suitaUe  and  eon- 
dign  punishment  a  deceiyer,  a  tyrant,  and  a 
nsurper.  Be  had  indeed  formed  a  second  house 
of  Parliam^it,  and  induced  a  few  of  the  ancient 
nobility  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  accept  a  place 
amon^  his  lords ;  but  instead  of  finding  strength 
in  this  expedient,  he  encountered  ridicule  and 

answered  readily  open  the  flnA  head  ef  unlawfoli  aad  ap« 
pealed  to  the  lafsty  of  the  nation  Mng  the  iupreme  law* 
**  But|"  tajs  he,  *'  pray,  Mr  Calamy,  how  impractieaUe  ?*' 
Calamy  replied, "  Oh !  'tis  against  the  Yoice  of  the  nation ; 
there  will  be  nine  in  ten  against  you."  "  Very  well," 
says  Cromwell,  **  but  what  if  I  should  disarm  the  nine^ 
and  put  the  sword  In  the  tenth  nuKDLa  Yiasiil^  ^^r^i'd^tifi^ 
U»t  rfff  #ftt  htttinm»T^ 

VOL,  IL  a 
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contempt.  His  new  men  were  ashamed  of  didi 
titles,  and  refused  to  degrade  themselFei  by  re* 
signing  the  more  honourable  seat  to  which  tkej 
had  been  called  in  the  House  of  Commoiu  by 
the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  his  nobility  soon 
discovered  that  their  order,  unsupported  by  the 
power  and  splendour  of  a  royal  court,  wa>  i 
mere  excrescence  on  a  popular  constitution;  and 
that,  as  always  happens,  where  it  is  only  tolen- 
ted,  it  would,  in  the  end,  be  laug^hed  at  and 
despised.  It  was,  therefore,  a  gpross  mistake  to 
retain  in  the  schedule  of  the  new  government  a 
House  of  Lords,  in  subordination  to  a  plebeian 
Protector. 

The  fears  of  Cromwell  as  to  the  designs  of  I 
his  enemies  against  his  life,  were  not  altogether  ^ 
without  foundation.  The  more  violent  cLss  of 
republicans  at  home  were  at  all  times  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  royalists  abroad ;  and  whe- 
ther the  latter  received  any  direct  countenance 
from  Charles,  or  acted  solely  from  motives  of 
personal  dislike,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  plans 
were  encouraged  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  Conunonwealth  by  the 
death  of  the  usurper.  With  the  view  of  pre- 
venting any  sudden  attack  on  the  palace,  Oliver 
selected  from  di£Perent  regiments  of  cavalry  a 
hundred  and  sixty  brave  fellows,  in  whom  he 
could  repose  the  utmost  confidence,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  the  pay  and  appointments  of 
officers.  He  divided  tliem  into  eight  troops  of 
twenty  men  each,  and  directed  that  two  of  uiese 
bodies,  in  rotation,  should  always  be  on  duty 
near  his  person.  He  wore  a  coat-of-mail,  or 
Steel  shirt, as  it  wa&  c^Qd>  und^r  his  usual  cloth- 
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iBg ;  carried  loaded  pistols  in  his  pockets ;  chan- 
ged his  hedroom  two  or  three  times  a- week ; 
and  when  he  rode  out,  concealed  even  from  his 
servants  the  places  to  which  he  was  going,  and 
seldom  returned  the  same  road  hy  which  he  had 
left  home. 

■  One  of  the  most  formidahle  of  the  plots  devised 
against  him,  was  committed  to  the  management 
of  Colonel  Sexby ;  who,  in  his  turn,  employed 
an  accomplice,  whose  name  was  Syndercombe, 
a  man  of  a  restless  temper  and  violent  principles. 
This  last,  by  means  of  a  life-g^uardsman,  who 
pretended  to  accept  a  bribe,  procured  admittance 
to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall.  There  he  deposited 
combustibles,  and  placed  a  match,  so  as  to  secure 
the  conflagration  of  the  palace  about  midnight, 
when  certain  persons  inside  were  ready  to  de- 
stroy the  Protector,  either  by  shutting  him  up 
amidst  the  flames,  or  by  piercing  him  with  a 
weapon.  But  the  soldier  revealed  the  secret 
to  his  master,  and  the  assassins  were  seized. 
Syndercombe  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  pe- 
nalties of  high  treason ;  but  on  the  morning  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution,  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed ;  having  perished  either  by  his  own  hands, 
or  by  an  order  from  government,  to  avoid  the 
infamy  of  a  public  punishment. 

About  this  time  a  tract  was  published  in  Hol- 
land, entitled^  "  Killing  no  Murder,"  which  crea- 
ted a  great  sensation  in  England.  The  author 
addresses  himself  first  to  Cromwell,  and  then  to 
the  army,  after  which,  in  a  strain  of  tlie  bitter- 
est irony,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  following 
questions,  "  Whether  the  Protector  be  a  tyrant ; 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  do  ju^stvc^  qtl\i\s».\s^ 
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killing  him ;  and  whether,  if  it  be  lawfol,  it  irl 
prove  of  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth?"  Bmaf 
determined  all  these  points  in  the  ftffinnatm^ 
the  writer  pronounces  an  eloquent  enloginm  oi 
iJl  tyrant- slayers  from  Brntna  to  Synderoomba^ 
and  concludes  with  a  piece  of  information  wUd  I 
was  meant  at  once  to  terrify  Cromwell  and  to 
encourage  his  enemies.  He  auerta  that  the  Pro* 
tector's  own  muster-roll  contains  the  names  of 
those  who  aspire  to  the  honour  of  deliTeriog 
their  country ;  that  his  Highness  is  not  secure 
at  his  table,  or  in  his  bed ;  that  death  is  at  his 
heels  wherever  he  moves ;  and  that  though  hit 
head  reaches  the  clouds,  he  shall  perish  like 
dung,  and  they  that  have  seen  him  shall  ez« 
daim  «  Where  is  he  ?*' 

Some  thousand  copies  of  this  spirited  pro- 
duction were  sent  into  Ekigland,  of  which  t 
considerable  number  was  thrown  into  circula- 
tion. Sexby  was  soon  apprehendedby  the  officers 
of  justice,  and  lodged  m  the  Tower.  His  con* 
duct  while  in  confinement  was  so  extremely  am- 
biguous, that  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  ths 
soundness  of  his  intellect ;  which  was  the  rea* 
son,  perhaps,  why  he  was  never  brouo^ht  to 
trial,  nor  examined  in  open  court.  He  died  in 
prison  after  an  interval  of  six  months  ;  not  with- 
out suspicion,  as  in  the  case  of  Syndercombe, 
that  secret  violence  had  been  employed,  to  ob- 
viate the  scandal  and  hazard  of  a  public  execu- 
tion. Candour,  however,  requires  that  we  should 
exonerate  the  memory  of  Cromwell  from  the 
charge  of  murder,  as  no  evidence  was  ever 
brought  forvrard  to  establish  any  connexion  be* 
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tween  the  death  of  these  criminals,  and  an  ex- 
plicit  order  from  the  Protector. 
.  The  historians  of  that  troubled  period  have 
'been  unanimous  in  combining  with  the  attempt 
of  Sexby,  a  projected  invasion  of  the  royalists 
in  Spanish  ships,  and  a  rising  of  Charles's  mends 
and  Cromwell's  enemies  throughout  a  consider- 
able part  of  England.  The  impatience  of  tho 
conspirators,  and  the  slowness  of  the  ministry 
of  Madrid,  defeated  the  plan,  if  any  such  were 
formed,  for  the  renewal  of  the  Civil  War ;  and 
postponed,  at  least  till  another  year,  the  mise- 
ries of  an  unsuccessful  insurrection. 

The  Commons  had  adjourned  several  months 
to  allow  time  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
House  of  Peers.  On  the  20th  of  January  1658, 
both  Chambers  met  at  Westminster,  when  the 
Protector  formally  opened  the  business  of  the 
session.  He  made  a  speech  in  the  Upper,  or,  as 
it  was  more  commonly  called,  the  other  House, 
exhorting  the  lords  and  gentlemen  to  unity,  and 
expressing  his  unbounded  confidence  in  their 
aseal  and  patriotism.  But  it  .was  not  the  for- 
tune of  Cromwell  to  receive  any  support  or  com- 
fort from  Parliaments.  By  one  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Petition  and  Advice,  which  depri- 
ved him  of  the  power  of  excluding  any  member 
who  had  been  regularly  returned  to  the  Lower 
House,  the  representatives  formerly  shut  out 
by  the  refusal  of  a  certificate,  were  now  permit- 
ted to  resume  their  seats,  and  to  add  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  the  opposition.  A  similar  effect 
was  produced  by  the  elevation  of  several  of  the 
most  active  friends  of  government  to  the  rank 
of  lords;  and  hence,  no  soon^t  ^^  >JcLS^\sscsiw 
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ters  proceed  to  unfold  their  views  of  itati 
affiairs,  and  to  demand  supplies,  than  theyfomid 
that  the  prevailine  sentiment  among  the  Com- 
mons was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  policy  of  tke 
Protector. 

The  subjects  which  chiefly  engrossed  the  tt* 
tention  of  the  Commons,  were  the  name  ui 
powers  of  the  other  House.     They  asked  wh 
had  made  its  members  lords,  and  who  had  tbc 
privilege  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the  ancieit 
peerage.    It  was  in  vain  for  CromwelFs  friendi 
to  reply,  that  the  Protector  had  called  tliem 
lords,  and  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Petition 
and  Advice  to  re-establish  the  second  estate. 
No  symptom  of  harmony  appeared  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature.    Whenever  the 
Lords  sent  a  message  ta  the  Commons,  the  lat- 
ter refused  to  give  an  answer  until  they  had 
determined  by  what  name  they  were  to  addren 
the  others ;  and  to  what  extent  they  were  to  ad- 
mit their  right  to  interfere  with  the  deliberatioDS 
of  a  body  to  whom  they,  in  fact,  owed  their  ex- 
istence.   Cromwell  was  grieved  to  the  heart  by 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Republicans,  and  more 
especially  by  the  contempt  with  which  they 
treated  his  batch  of  Peers.  He  summoned  them 
both  to  attend  him  at  the  Banqueting- House, 
where  he  again  lectured  them  on  the  necessity 
of  unanimity,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  threatened  from  abroad.    But 
all  his  pious  cares  were  expended  in  vain ;  and 
he  soon  found  himself  compeUed  to  have  re- 
course to  an  expedient  of  a  more  determined 
rharacter.     Pressed  for  want  of  money  to  pay 
liis  army,  alarmed.  \>7  Te^wxa  qI  iot^x^gn* 
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iion,  and  being  assured  that  a  faction,  composed 
of  the  high  repnblicang  in  the  House  and  of 
the  fanatical  party  among  the  officers,  was  em* 
ployed  in  forwarding  a  petition  among  the  citi* 
zens  of  London,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the 
Commonwealth  without  a  Protector  or  House 
of  Peers,  he  resolved  forthwith  to  dismiss  the 
Parliament,  and  to  take  the  reins  of  government 
exclusively  into  his  own  hands.  One  morning 
accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  when 
he  was  irritated  by  continued  opposition  almost 
to  a  degree  of  madness,  he  leapt  mto  a  hackney 
coach  which  he  saw  standing  near  Whitehall, 
called  six  of  his  guards  who  were  at  hand,  and 
drove  instantly  to  the  doors  of  the  House. 

He  presented  himself  among  the  lords,  who 
were  not  at  all  prepared  for  his  appearance  in  a 
manner  so  sudden  and  undignified ;  and  Fleet- 
wood, who  had  now  joined  him,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  a  step  which  he  would  proba- 
bly repent,  especially  as  he  must  thereby  take 
his  best  fdends  by  surprise.  At  these  words 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  swore  by 
the  living  God  that  he  would  do  it,  and  that 
they  should  not  sit  another  hour.  Sending  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  he  required  the  attendance  of  the 
members;  many  of  whom  declined  to  come. 
But  the  others,  with  the  Speaker  at  their  head, 
obeyed  the  requisition ;  and  when  they  were 
assembled,  he  addressed  them  at  some  length. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  that  they  had 
placed  him  in  the  high  situation  in  which  he 
stood ;  he  sought  it  not ;  there  w%a  iv^\\Wc 
man  nor  woman  treading  on  £sigy\e\i  ^oxnA 
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who  could  say  he  did.  God  kifew  that  h 
would  rather  have  lived  under  a  woodside  nl 
tended  a  flock  of  sheep,  than  have  undertikei 
the  government.  But  having  undertaken  it  it 
their  request,  he  had  a  right  to  look  to  them  for 
aid  and  support.  Yet  some  among  them,  God 
was  his  witness,  in  violation  of  their  oaths,  weR 
attempting  to  estahlish  a  commonwealth-inte- 
rest in  the  army ;  some  had  received  cornmii- 
sions  to  enlist  men  for  Charles  Stuart ;  and  both 
had  their  emissaries  at  that  moment  seeking  to 
raise  a  tumult,  or  rather  a  rehellion  in  the  atr* 
But  he  was  hound  hefore  God  to  prevent  satk 
disasters  ;  <<  and  therefore,"  said  he,  <<  I  think  it 
high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting; 
and  I  do  dissolve  this  Parliament,  and  let  God 
judge  between  me  and  you."* 

The  position  which  Cromwell  now  occupied) 
was  indeed  far  from  being  enviable.  His  ene- 
mies beyond  seas  were  not  less  active  than  his 
political  antagonists  at  home ;  and  wherever  he 
turned,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  with  danger 
and  treachery,  lie  filled  London  with  troops; 
but  his  confidence,  even  in  the  army,  began  to 
he  shaken.  His  own  regiment  was  corrupted 
by  the  infusion  of  violent  principles.  Insomuch 
that  he  was  obliged  to  cashier  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers.  Colonel  Hacker,  his  tried  and 
resolute  associate,  was  one  of  the  number.  "  I 
that  had  served  him,"  says  that  brave  soldier, 
"  fourteen  years,  ever  since  he  was  captain  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  till  he  came  to  this  power,  and 

*  Journals  of  Commous,  Feb.  4,  ]  657-8.    Some  of  the 
members  answer e(V  ^^  ^lu^i^,  Kxa^uV 
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had  commanded  a  regiment  seven  yearg,  with- 
out any  trial  or  appeal,  with  the  breath  of  hie 
nostrils,  I  was  outed,  and  lost  not  only  my  place, 
but  a  dear  friend  to  boot.  Five  captains,  under 
my  command,  aU  of  integrity,  courage,  and  va- 
lour, were  outed  with  me,  because  they  could  not 
say  that  that  was  a  House  of  Lords.''  But  still 
the  flood  of  opposition  rolled  on  and  increased. 
Another  plot  was  formed  by  the  royalists  in 
the  west,  who  expected  King  Charles  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  Attended  by  a  powerful  fleet 
and  army.  The  £ku*l  of  Ormond  came  over  to 
direct  and  animate  their  seal;  and  sanguine 
hopes  were  for  a  moment  entertained  that  the 
star  of  the  Stuarts  was  once  more  to  attain  the 
ascendant,  and  to  eclipse  the  fading  light  of  the 
Protectoral  family. 

The  detail  of  the  events  now  alluded  to  be- 
longs to  general  history,  rather  than  to  the  per- 
sonal narrative  of  Cromwell.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  intrigues  of  the  King*s  friends  in  Hol- 
land led  only  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  adhe- 
rents in  Britain,  and  brought  several  of  them 
to  an  untimely  death.  Finding  some  of  the 
objects  of  his  suspicion  and  terror  in  his  hands, 
Oliver  assembled  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  with 
instructions  to  bring  the  leaders  to  an  inune- 
diate  trial.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  Dr  Hewet,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, were  condemned  by  that  illegal  tribunal 
to  suffer  the  doom  awarded  against  treason. 
Great  interest  was  made,  but  in  vain,  for  both 
the  criminals  ;  the  Protector  having  determined 
to  intimidate,  by  examples  of  aeveiiX.^,  ^  A^&% 
of  men  whom  no  forbearance  couid  ^\tl>«sA^^ 
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concessions  mollify.     His  favourite  daugta 
Elizabeth,  is  said  to  have  importuned  mm  I 
grant  a  pardon  to  Hewet,  i?rhose  ministry  ik 
attended,  and  who  is  understood  to  hayep^ 
formed  the  ceremony  of  marriage  when  shetv 
united  to  Mr  Claypole.     But  he  continued  ii- 
exorable,  and  allowed  the  sentence  of  the  ^ 
to  be  executed  on  both  the  convicted  royaliltii 
The  disturbed  state  of  things  at  home  did  fit 
altogether  prevent  the  Protector  from  attendiif 
to  the  fortune  of  the  war  which  employed  Ai 
armies  of  France  and  Spain.     It  had  long  beci 
an  object  with  England  to  obtain  a  seaport  oi 
the  opposite  coast,  by  means  of  which  the  go* 
vemment  might  maintain  an  easy  commnnici' 
tion  with  the  continent  in  time  of  peace,  ai' 
have  a  convenient  point  for  debarkation  in  ths 
event  of  hostilities.   The  same  views  influencel 
the  mind  of  Cromwell ;  who,  in  his  negotiatioflf 
with  Mazarin,  the  new  minister  of  France,  c(h 
venanted  for  Dunkirk  as  the  reward  of  his  affi- 
ance, and  the  price  at  which  he  consented  it 
sell  the  service  of  his  veteran  troops.     It  hai 
been  asserted  that  the  French  were  not  sincere 
in  their  professions  to  Lockhart,  who  command- 
ed the  English  contingent ;  and  that  when  Loan 
and  the  Cardinal  entered  the  town,  whicli  had 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  tlie  confederates,  they 
congratulated  themselves  upon  obtaining  so  vfr- 
luable  a  fortress  on  such  easy  terms.  But  Crom- 
wells  penetration  had  supplied  an  antidote  for 
this  disgraceful  conduct.     He  had  instructed 
Lockliait^  should  any  hesitation  appear  in  his 
allies  to  fidfil  their  contract,  to  draw  off  his 
troops  and  ihieal^iv  t^  ^v^mxW  ^^occiiards ;  who 
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rovldf  he  had  no  reagon  to  doubt,  willingly  sa- 
crifice Dunkirk  to  obtain  even  the  neutrality  of 
Sogland.  The  General  literally  complied  with 
^e  directions  which  he  had  received.  He  pulled 
Hit  his  watch,  and  told  Mazarin,  if  he  did  not 
resign  the  town  in  question  within  one  hour, 
be  should  see  the  British  regiments  on  their 
march  to  the  camp  of  the  Spaniards. 

liouis,  still  sensible  of  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing on  good  terms  with  the  Protector,  and  ap- 
prehensive perhaps  lest  the  suspicion  of  recent 
insincerity  might  alienate  him  from  the  cause 
of  the  Great  Nation,  sent  the  Duke  of  Crequi  on 
a  mission  of  congratulation  and  compliment  to 
the  court  of  Whitehall^  The  cardinal,  who  had 
no  less  reason  than  his  master  to  dread  the  in- 
dignation of  Cromwell,  entreated  his  acceptance 
of  a  splendid  gift,  and  the  assurance  of  his  con- 
tinued respect  for  his  government.  But  Oliver 
felt  passing  in  his  mind  matters  of  deeper  im- 
port than  even  the  policy  of  France  and  the 
homage  of  its  riders.  His  finances  were  ex- 
hausted ;  his  army  was  unpaid ;  and  the  means 
by  which  he  had  formerly  replenished  his  trea- 
sury were,  since  the  meeting  of  the  last  Parlia. 
ment,  pronounced  unlawful.  He  attempted  to 
raise  a  loan  in  the  city ;  bufc  when  the  merchants 
asked  for  a  more  substantial  security  than  the 
credit  of  his  name  and  government,  he  had  no- 
bbing to  offer.  They  suggested  a  mortgage  on 
the  estates  of  his  friends,  or  a  debenture  on  the 
landed  property  of  the  royalists ;  and  he  listen- 
ed to  their  proposals  so  far  as  to  name  a  com- 
mission to  make  enquiry  as  to  the  extent  to 
fvhich  such  security  could  be  procuxe^  "SV^  ^^- 
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pedient,  however,  conld  be  discorered  ty  te 
counsellors  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  Ml 
The  ombarrassment  was  allowed  to  inflNlNi 
the  treasury  contmued  empty;  and  thoieib 
had  hitherto  placed  the  utmoat  reliaaoe  m^ 
vigour  and  wisdom  of  the  Protector,  begw^ 
perceive  that  there  was  no  longer  any  aid  iilk 
devices  of  man«     He  had  consented  toliBtiit> 
the  expediency  of  sommoning  anothar  IhA 
ment,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  more  obiieqiDfl* 
than  the  last,  when  a  great  domestic  emKtf. 
absorbed  all  his  thoughts,  and  matured  is  fii 
the  seeds  of  a  fatal  disease  which  had  almlf 
b^^  to  waste  his  vital  powers. 

His  iavourite  daughter,  who  had  herself  bea 
touched  by  the  hand  of  sorrow,  was  fail  ff 
preaching  to  the  grave.    She  had  ever  poMMi' 
ed  a  deep  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  Protedor; 
but  now,  when  he  saw  her  daily  sinlung  under 
the  pressure  of  a  mortal  illness,  he  became  more 
and  more  interested  in  her  sufferings  and  anxi- 
ous for  her  recovery.  He  spent  much  of  hii  tiB0 
at  Hampton-Court  where  she  resided ;  endct* 
vouring  to  support  her  mind  with  the  oonsdi" 
tions  of  religion,  and  to  reconcile  her  to  the  p^ 
litical  necessity  of  certain  measures  in  his  td* 
ministration,  which  she  had  never  ceased  to  con- 
demn. She  lamented  the  death  of  "Dr  Hewet,  ffff 
whom  she  had  interceded  with  the  most  pi^ 
sionate  entreaty ;  she  exhorted  him  to  restore 
the  throne  to  its  rightful  owner ;  and  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  sin  and  danger  of  su- 
preme power.  It  is  added,  tiiat  when  her  mind 
was  seized  with  delirium,  she  stunned  his  ears 
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by  uttering  cries  of  <<  blood,''  and  announcing 
predictions  of  coming  venffeance. ' 

When  the  death  of  Mizabeth  was  communica- 
ted to  him,  he  was  already  confined  to  bed  under 
a  complication  of  gout,  fever,  and  ague.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  his  complaints  became  so 
serious  as  to  alarm  his  mediciu  attendants ;  and 
perceiving,  from  their  looks  and  whispers,  that 
they  thought  him  in  danger,  he  desired  to  be 
propped  up  with  pillows  until  he  should  execute 
nis  private  will.  But  whatever  were  his  own 
fears,  he  laboured  to  conceal  them  from  others. 
When  his  wife  came  into  the  room,  he  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  '<Do  not  think  that  I  shall 
die ;  I  am  sure  of  the  contrary."  Observing  that 
this  remark  excited  some  sniprise,  he  instantly 
added,  <'  Say  not  that  I  have  tost  my  reason  :  I 
tell  you  the  truth.  I  know  it  from  better  au- 
thority than  any  which  you  can  have  from  Gralen 
or  Hippocrates.  It  is  the  answer  of  God  him- 
self to  our  prayers ;  not  to  mine  alone,  but  to 
those  of  others  who  have  a  more  intimate  inte- 
rest in  him  than  I  have.  Go  on  cheerfully,  ba- 
nishing all  sorrow  from  your  looks,  and  deal  with 
me  as  you  would  with  a  serving-man.  Ye  may 
have  skill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  nature  can 
do  more  than  all  physicians  put  together ;  and 
God  is  far  more  above  nature." 

This  last  observation  probably  alludes  to  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  several  of  Cromwell's 
biographers,  that,  when  his  illness  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect,  his  chaplains  and  the  other 
clergy  in  attendance  distributed  themselves  into 
different  apartments,  and  betook  tl\evc\%A'^^^\>^ 
their  devotions  separately ;  wiib\iig>  Vt  N«%a  ^ss^^^, 
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to  ascertain,  by  prirate  appoala  to  the  will  il 
Heaven,  and  by  examining-  the  impresuonittih 
upon  their  own  heartt,  aa  the  answer  of  payer, 
Aether  it  was  the  intention  of  Qod  thst  tki 
Protector  should  die,  or  be  restored  to  hdlk 
After  this  most  modest  and  rational  addrwti 
the  secret  purposes  of  the  Almfglity,  the  fiai' 
tionaries  met  to  compare  their  feelinat :  and,! 
18  added,  that  with  one  TOioe  they  dei&red,  "k 
shall  recover."  This,  we  may  preanme,  ii  Ab 
«  more  intimate  interest,"  to  which  the  Ajrai 
man  alladed,  and  by  which  he  waa  most  grie* 
Tonsly  misled. 

Fleetwood  in  the  same  spirit  writes  to  Hesrj 
Cromwell, "  His  Hi^ness  hath  made  yery  gMt 
discoreries  of  the  Lord  to  liim  in  his  sidaMHi 
and  hath  had  some  assurances  of  his  being  R* 
stored  and  made  ferther  serviceable  in  tUi 
work."  Ck>odwin,  too,  in  one  of  the  prayen 
which  he  offered  up  in  his  belialf,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  <<  Lord,  we  do  not  ask  thee  for  Ui 
life :  of  that  we  are  assured;  thou  hast  too  miny 
great  things  for  this  man  to  do  for  it  to  be  pos- 
sible thou  shouldest  remove  him  yet :  but  we 
pray  for  his  speedv  establishment  and  recovery.' 
Cromwell  himself,  the  night  before  his  death,  ii 
said  to  have  uttered  the  following  petitions: 
<<  Lord,  I  am  a  poor  foolish  creature ;  this  peo- 
ple would  fain  have  me  live ;  they  thinlc  it  will 
be  best  for  them,  and  that  it  will  redonnd  mud 
to  thy  glory ; — all  the  stir  is  about  this.  Others 
would  fain  have  me  die :  Lord  pardon  them,'and 
j^ardon  thy  foolish  people ;  forgive  their  sins, 
and  do  not  forsake  them;  but  love  and  bless 

tbem,  and  gWe  l\»im  x^V  ^^^  h^%  them  to  a 
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cousiiiioucy,  and  give  me  rest,  for  Jesiii»  Christ's 
sake." 

During  his  sickness,  the  Protector  had  revi- 
sed some  of  his  theohigical  opinions,  in  connex- 
icm  perhaps  with  the  events  <^  his  busy  life ; 
and  had,  it  ts  probaUe,  dmved  some  comfort 
from  the  Calvinist  tenet  which  asserts  the  per-r 
severance  of  the  saints.  In  this  frame  of  mmd, 
he  is  reported  to  have  asked  one  of  the  ministers 
who  frequented  his  chamber,  whether  the  doc« 
trine  were  infallibly  true,  that  he  who  is  once 
in  a  state  of  grace  can  never  Ml  back  into  the 
condition  of  the  reprobate  ?  Upon  being  an* 
awered  in  the  affirmatire,  he  exclaimed,  <^  Theoi 
I  am  safe  t  for  I  am  sure  I  once  was  in  a  state 
€xf  grace." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  these  anecdotes ;  for  some  of  them  come 
to  us  through  a  channel  which  may  be  suspect* 
ed.  But  the  following  prayer  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  collections  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
singular  person  by  whom  it  is  asserted  to  have 
been  pronounced.  <<  Lord,  though  1  am  a  wretch-* 
ed  and  miserable  creature,  I  am  in  covenimt  with 
thee  through  grace,  and  I  may,  I  will,  come 
unto  thee  for  thy  people.  Thou  hast  made  me 
B  mean  instrument  to  do  them  some  good,  and 
thee  service ;  and  many  of  them  have  set  too 
high  a  vahie  upon  me,  though  others  wish  and 
would  be  glad  of  my  death.  But,  Lord,  how- 
ever thou  dost  dispose  of  me,  continue  to  go  oil 
to  do  good  for  them.  Give  them  consistency 
of  judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual  1ot«%  «kA 
go  on  to  deliver  them  and  wit»\i  t\iQ  vvq!c>b.  ^ 
refarmathOf  nod  make  the  name  oi  ^%xvaX  ^^* 
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rlous  in  the  world.  Teacli  those  who  look  IN 
much  upon  thy  instruments,  to  depend  m 
upon  thyself.  Pardon  sooh  as  desire  to  Umf 
upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm^  for  they  in  ttj 
people  too  ;  and  pardon  the  folly  of  this  Airt 
prayer,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  and  girevi 
good  night  if  it  he  thy  pleasure." 

This  IS  the  prayer  oi  whidi  Lndlow  resMA* 
ed,  that  some  of  the  last  words  of  CSromtnl 
were  '^  rather  hecoming  a  mediator  tliyn  a  m 


ner. 


'    It  was  on  the  3d  of  September,  his  anspieios 
day,  that  Cromwell  was  removed  from  the  ctfd 
and  doubtful  glories  of  ^e  high  station  to  vUi 
he  had  climbed.    A  violent  storm,  which  ex* 
tended  its  ravages  over  the   greater  part  of 
Southern  Europe,  either  preceded  or  immedi* 
ately  followed  the  death  of  the  Protector ;  tnes 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  St  James's  I^ 
and  houses  were  unroofed  inr  the  city ;  an  inci- 
dent wliich  gave  rise  to  much  foolish  supersti- 
tion and  wicked  drollery.    His  fanatical  adini- 
rers  discovered  in  this  war  of  the  elements,  ib 
indication  of  the  great  importance  attached  by 
Divine  Providence  to  the  character  and  services 
of  the  deceased ;  while  the  royalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  ascribed  the  atmospherical  commo- 
tion to  a  feeling  of  rivalry  among  the  evil  spiriti 
who  rule  the  power  of  the  air,  each  striving  for 
the  honour  of  conducting  the  nsnrper's  paid  to 
the  place  of  punishment.     It  was  about  four  in 
the  afternoon  when  he  ceased  to  breathe.  .  The 
lamentations  of  the  surrounding  relatiyes  readi- 
ed the  ears  of  Sterrv,  who  immediately  desired 
them  to  dry  up  ii\i«\t  x««ix%)  «»so3\s^Umq  they 
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had  more  reason  to  rejoice  than  to  weep.  *<  He 
was  your  Protector  here,  he  will  prove  a  still 
more  powerful  protector^  now  that  he  is  with 
Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father/'* 

The  magnificence  which  he  had  affected  ia 
his  latter  years^  accompanied  his  remains  to  the 
tomb.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  more 
than  royal  expense  and  grandeur.  The  disease 
of  whifuk  he  died  rendered  speedy  faiterment  ne- 
cessary ;  but»  in  the  meanwhile^  a  figure  of  wax 
was  dressed  up  in  royal  robes,  haying  a  sceptre 
in  one  hand,  and  a  globe  in  the  other,  a  crown 
on  the  head,  and  surrounded  with  armour,  ban- 
ners, and  standards,  together  with  other  ensigns 
of  honour.  The  whole  room,  which  was  spa- 
cious, was  adorned  in  a  mi^estical  manner ;  and 
seyeiul  of  his  late  Highness's  gentlemen  attend- 
ed about  the  effigy  bareheaded;  in  which  man- 

*  **  TUloUon  told  me  that  a  w«ek  after  Crmnwell'd 
deatli,  lie  being  by  accident  at  Whitehall,  and  hearing  there 
was  to  be  a  fait  that  day  in  the  hooaehold,  he,  out  ef  cu- 
rioeity,  went  into  the  Presence  Chamber  where  it  was 
hald.  On  the  one  dde  of  a  table,  Richard  with  the  rest 
of  CromwelVs  family  were  placed,  and  six  of  the  preachers 
were  on  the  other  side  >  Thomas  Goodwin,  Owen,  Carril, 
and  Sterry,  Then  he  heard  a  great  deal  of  strange  stuff, 
enough  to  disgust  a  man  for  ever  of  that  enthusiastic  bold- 
ness. God  was»  as  it  were,  reproached  with  Cromwell's 
■ervices,  and  ohallaaged  for  taking  him  away  so  soon. 
Goodwin,  who  had  pretended  to  assure  them  in  a  prayer 
that  he  was  not  to  die,  which  was  but  a  very  few  minutes 
before  he  expired,  had  new  the  impudence  to  say  to  God, 
'  Thou  hait  dtceivtd  ua,  and  we  were  deaivecL*  Sterry,  pray- 
ing for  lUohard,  vsed  these  indeoent  words,  nast  to  hhia- 
pkumft^Mehekim  the  krigbtiiesa  ofhia/atker'e  ginry^osMl 
the  cxpreis  image  of  hie ptnonC  "•— B\}&iSkiiT>^<^»  V  V^^^ 
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iier  it  continued  until  the  23d  of  Nofemkr. 
On  the  day  now  named,  the  ftineral  prooem 
moTed  from  Somerset-House  to  Westmiiiitff) 
when  the  coffin  was  deposited  in  the  sepoklR 
of  Kings,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  SeviaA.* 
The  limits  of  my  nndertaking'  do  not  exto^ 
beyond  the  death  of  the  Protector,  either! 
subsequent  events  respected  the  interests  of  b 
family,  or  of  the  nation  at  large.    The  mam  ob* 
ject  of  tliis  sketch  of  so  important  a  life,ira8ti 
sapply  facts  on  which  the  reader  might  fbrm  \at 
judgment  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  •► 
tions,  at  a  most  important  period,  made  so  deep 
an  impression    among  Eurojpean    states,  im 
whose  character  has  ever  since    divided  the 
opinions  of  historians,  politicians,  and  eres  of 

*  "  Saw  the  superb  funeral  of  the  Protector.  He  ins 
carried  from  Somei*set-IIou8e  on  a  velvet  bed  of  itatf^ 
drawn  by  six  horses,  harnessed  with  the  same :  the  ptQ 
was  held  up  by  his  new  lords ;  Oliver  lying  in  dkpt 
In  royall  robes,  and  crowned  with  a  crown,  jceptre,  anl 
globe,  like  a  king.  The  pendants  and  guidons  were  car- 
ried by  the  officers  of  the  army ;  the  imperial  bsDiien^ 
achievments,  &c.  by  the  hereaulds  in  their  coates ;  a  riA 
caparisoned  horse,  embroidered  all  over  w^itli  gold ;  i 
knight  of  honour  armed  cap-a-pie;  and  after  all,  his  guaHs, 
souldiers,  and  innumerable  mourners.  In  this  eqoipife 
they  proceeded  to  Westminster ;  but  it  was  the  jojrfiillest 
funeral  I  ever  saw,  for  there  was  none  that  cried  but  dogSj 
which  the  souldiers  hooted  away  with  a  barbarous  noiae^ 
drinking  and  taking  tobacco  in  the  streets  as  they  went." 
— Evblyn's  Diafy,  Nov.  1658. 

The  inscription  on  the  coffin  of  Cromwell  was  as  follows : 

"  Oliverus  Protector  Reipublicae  Angliae,  Sootiae,  et  Hl- 

berniae,  Natus  25°  Aprilis,  Anno  1599^,    Inauguratus 

l6o  DeceinbrU  \^^  ^\.QTN.MtKA  ^  ^l(cv^nEs&Gse»^\<^jlSi9k^\^ 

•itiu  «8t,*' 
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divines.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  I  have, 
with  a  degree  of  impartiality  which  may  be 
thought  to  border  upon  an  insipid  indifference, 
related  the  principal  occurrences  in  which  he 
b<Hre  a  part,  from  the  time  that  he  emerged 
from  his  obscurity  at  Huntingdon,  till  he  consu- 
med his  life  amidst  the  labours  and  anxieties  of 
supreme  power.  By  following  this  plan,  I  have 
at  least  supplied  the  proper  evidence  on  which 
all  reasoning  as  to  his  character  and  motives 
ought  to  be  founded ;  and  by  which  our  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  rank  which  is  due  to  him  as  a 
soldier,  a  magistrate,  and  a  statesman,  ought  to 
be  determined. 

The  duty  of  a  biographer,  perhaps,  would  not 
be  thought  completed,  did  I  not  give  my  own 
opinion  relative  to  the  more  prominent  points 
of  Cromwell's  history^  and  on  the  leading  qua- 
lities of  his  mind  in  the  several  aspects  in  which 
it  presented  itself  to  public  inspection.  If  such 
a  task  be  at  all  incumbent  upon  a  compiler  of 
facts,  this  is  certainly  the  proper  stage  for  per- 
forming it ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  devote 
the  last  chapter  of  this  volume  to  a  review  of 
the  Protector's  character  in  the  various  rela- 
tions under  which  the  events  of  his  life  have 
passed  before  us — in  the  domestic  circle,  the 
field  of  battle,  the  cabinet,  and  in  the  offices  of 
religion.* 

*  See  Note  G,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  for  a  letter 
written  by  General  Monk  in  Scotland,  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Ftotector. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


Vomiaining  a  Review  of  CromweiTs  Aetiam  cd 
Cbat^QcUr  in  therelaHons  iffJPrwaie  at  mcV* 
rfP^lieLife. 

I.  No  MAN  was  ever  composed  of  more  jaini|l 
ckmento  than  Olirer  CromwelL  Hki  duuncter 
ii««  made  up  of  contrarietiee ;  and  heBee  thi 
hctf  that  abm;idaBt  materials  kave  been  suppiM 
in  those  who  have  wished  to  represent  him  w 
the  worst  of  human  beings>  as  wdl  to  that  eqail- 
1 J  inconsiderate  class  of  biographers  who  W 
held  him  up  as  the  model  of  a  sincere  Chnstki 
and  a  good  ruler.  His  natural  temper  appeiri 
to  have  been  sullen  and  enthusiastic  ;  siiac^ti- 
Ue  ol*  deep  impressions^  and  reluctant  to  yieU 
any  sentiment  or  opinion  which  had  onee  takflo 
hold  of  his  conviction.  Impatient  of  the  lot  ii 
which  Providence  had  placed  hini»  he  beciVK 
reckless  and  discontented  in  the  earlier  part  d 
his  life ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  correDt  of 
public  events  seemed  to  bring  great  objects 
within  the  reach  of  the  active  and  the  daring,  he 
assumed  the  principles  of  a  reformer  in  duurch 
and  state ;  found  fault  with  every  thing  areniMl 
him,  and  »t\\n»\aXfe^  oxXvet^  ^V^  Vas^  ^o&Aice  in- 
fluence fluia  \sm^^\i>  V.^  ^^vi*^  ^^  Ss«WK,ji^>». 
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Opportunity  for  extending  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  for  obtaining  individual  dbtinc- 
tion.  His  own  confession,  when  he  first  enter- 
ed Parliament,  that  **  he  knew  what  he  would 
not  have,  but  did  not  know  what  he  would 
have,"  describes  the  restless  undefined  ambi- 
tion which  at  that  time  agitated  his  soul^  and 
which  made  him  equally  ready  to  encounter  the 
privations  of  a  remote  colony,  where  he  should 
meet  with  no  superior,  or  to  fight  his  way  to 
eminence  at  home,  where  he  hoped  soon  to  see 
the  highest  consent  to  become  his  equals. 

The  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit  necessarily  led 
him  into  the  transports,  ecstasies,  and  revela- 
tions which  were  common  in  his  time.  Indeed, 
he  retained  throughout  his  whole  life  symptoms 
of  that  elation  and  excitement  which  were  re- 
marked in  the  first  stage  of  his  personal  refor- 
mation ;  and  which  at  a  later  period  were  im- 
puted, according  to  the  different  principles  of 
the  observers,  to  an  overstrained  imagination, 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Deity,  or  to  infernal 
possession.  Before  his  memorable  victories  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester,  his  eyes  were  observed 
to  sparkle,  his  frame  became  agitated,  and  he 
burst  out  into  strange  and  violent  fits  of  laugh- 
ter. At  no  time,  in  fact,  was  he  himself  alto- 
gether free  from  the  nervous  excitability,  or 
fanatical  frenzy,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
excite  and  to  direct  in  others.* 

The  character  which  attached  to  his  early 
days,  has  been  already  analysed  with  sufficient 
minuteness.    That  he  was  a  free  Uver  cannot 

•  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  876.    T^oU  Va  ^atofiWEt**- 
Edition, 
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be  concealed :  but,  except  the  attempt  whidik 
made  to  seiae  bis  uncle's  property^  under  fli 
pretext  tbat  tbe  wortby  knight  was  no  longs 
able  to  manage  bU  afiairsy  we  find  nothng  n 
Uie  traditionary  notices  which  hare  come  don 
to  usy  which  conld  be  candidly  employed  to  piVR 
tbe  want  of  ordinary  moral  jprincii4et  or  of  i^ 
mestio  kindness.  He  is  saM^  incfeed,  to  h/n 
been  vindictive,  and  disposed  to  cherish  for  ycoi 
the  remembrance  of  a  oad  turn  at  the  lumdrf 
a  political  or  theological  advertaty.  Of  tki 
maliffn  propensity  bis  historians  have  given  M* 
veral  examples ;  and  particularly  in  the  cMe  d 
certain  clergymen,  who  opposed  his  viewi  ii 
regard  to  a  lectnresbipy  and  who  were  aftff* 
wards  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  resentmert 
in  tbe  deprivation  of  their  benefices. 

That  Cromwell  was  capable  of  the  most  atrodooi 
ciiielties,  is  proved  by  bis  conduct  at  Droghedi 
and  Wexford,  where  be  put  thousands  to  death 
in  cold  blood ;  and  yet,  with  the  inconsisteaey 
which  marked  bis  cbfumcter,  he  was  known  to 
weep  at  individual  suffering,  and  to  be  melted 
by  the  sight  of  private  distress.  The  mmm^  phy- 
sical temperament,  too,  which  threw  a  settled 
gloom  on  hisgeneral  habits,  carried  him  occasion- 
ally to  great  bursts  of  mirth,  and  even  to  acts  ef 
buffoonery.  Nay,  what  was  more  remarkaUe^ 
and  which  certainly  indicated  a  very  particulw 
constitution  of  mind,  his  feats  of  merriment  nsnal- 
ly  arose  from  the  intensity  of  serious  feelinff. 
Like  a  musical  string  unduly  stretched,  h» 
spirits  rebounded  from  the  highest  point  of  emo- 
tion and  sadness,  down  to  tbe  lowest  species  of 

jesting  and  coaxftQ  iwm^2kax\x^.  H^^iiduotto- 
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ds  LndloWy  while  the  eomicil  of  officen  were 
berating  on  the  most  awfbl  subject  that  oould 
ipy  the  attention  of  a  human  tribimali  illiuh 
M  the  principle  now  stated ;  and  it  is  mani- 
diat  wnen  he  threw  the  cushion  at  the  colo* 
I  heady  his  mind  had  just  satiated  itself  with 
aticipation  of  the  horrors  and  dreadful  con- 
encies  which  would  attend  their  resolution 
otting  the  Bangto  death.  When,  again,  he 
w  ink  in  Marton's  bee,  from  the  pen  with 
ch  he  had  signed  the  warrant  for  Charles's 
mdon,  he  yielded  to  that  morbid  quality  of 
latnre  which  hurried  him  from  one  extreme 
aodier ;  from  a  racked  intensity  of  painful 
ight,  to  the  playfulness  of  a  cmld  or  of  an 
^  It  was  the  effect  of  that  hysterical  irrita- 
which  leads  indifferently  to  a  fit  of  laugh* 
3r  to  a  paroxysm  of  sobbing, 
here  is  an  odd  instance  of  this  mixture  of 
serious  and  the  ludicrous  recorded  by  Dr 
ton,  and  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Misoel- 
•  <^  At  tbe  marriage^  the  Lady  Frances 
nwell*  to  Mr  Rich,  the  grandson  and  heir  of 

rhb  lady,  acoordlngto  the  gossip  of  the  day,  WMmeant 
barlM  II.  The  Earl  of  Orrery-— formerly  Lord  Brog- 
told  Bishop  Burnet  that,  one  day  during  those  heats 
.  kingship,  he  came  to  Cromwell,  and  told  him  that  he 
•een  in  the  city  all  the  morning,  upon  which  the  Pro- 
'  asked  what  news  he  had  heard  there.  The  other  an- 
d,  he  was  told  that  he  was  in  treaty  with  the  Ring, 
was  to  ho  restored,  and  to  marry  his  daughter. 
iweH  expressing  no  indignation  at  this.  Lord  Orrery 
in  the  state  into  which  things  were  hrought,  he  saw 
hotter  expedient ;  they  might  hring  him  in  on  what 
they  pleased ;  and  Cromwell  might  rtU&ik  V>\«  imsa 
•rity  he  then  hiad,  With  less  trouble.  Cronvw^^.  «^- 
9^  tb$  King  can  nsyer  finrglye  >)iii  t^\\)ifti^i^  \^«yQ^^ 
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the  Eaii  of  Warwick,  the  Protector^  whose  ibisd 
at  that  moment  was  far  from  being  at  eaiei 
amused  himself  by  throwing  about  the  sack- 
posset  among  the  ladies  to  spoil  their  clothes, 
which  they  took  as  a  favour,  as  also  wet  sweet- 
ments ;  and  daubed  all  the  stools  where  they 
were  to  sit  with  wet  sweetments ;  and  pot  off 
Rich's  wig  and  would  have  thrown  it  into  the 
fire  but  md  not,  yet  he  sat  upon  it.  An  old 
£(irmal  courtier,  Sir  Thomas  Billinffsley,  that 
was  gentleman  usher  to  the  Queen  of  Bciiemia, 
was  entertained  amongst  them,  and  he  danced 
before  them  with  his  cloak  and  sword,  and  one 
of  the  four  of  the  Protector's  bu£Poons  made  his 
lip  black  like  a  beard,  whereat  the  knight  drew 
his  knife,  missing  very  little  of  killing  tiie  fel- 
low." 

Every  one  has  heard  of  his  rude  fanning  with 
"the  soldiers  ;  encouraging  them  to  throw  burn- 
ing coals  into  one  another's  boots,  and  to  steal 
away  a  dinner  prepared  for  the  officers,  at  the 
very  moment  the  latter  were  to  sit  down  to  eat 
it.  He  took  great  pleasure,  in  short,  in  what  is 
called  a  practical  jest,  which  in  his  mind  occupied 
the  place  of  wit,  and  of  that  refined  humour 
which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  it.  His  rough  jo- 
cularity at  his  daughter's  marriage  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  still  coarser  display  of  whim 

Orrery  said,  that  he  was  one  of  many  that  were  eon- 
cerned  in  that,  but  he  would  be  alone  in  the  merit  of  r^ 
storing  him.     Cromwell  replied,  he  is  so  danmably  d( 
bauched,  he  would  undo  us  all ;  and  so  turned  to  ftiMthf 
discourse  without  any  emotion,  which  made  Orrery  cu 
dude  he  had  often  thought  of  that  expedient.  *U.BuRX' 
¥(4.  I.  p.  119% 
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Bt  the  house  of  his  nude  Sir  Oliver :  the  main 
difference  is,  that  the  pleasantry  of  the  Protector 
In  spoiling  the  ladies'  clothes,  was  taken  as  a 
favour ;  -vdiereas  the  nasty  schoolboy  was  more 
snitably  rewarded  with  a  dncking,  on  a  cold 
night  at  Christmas,  in  the  horse-pond. 

In  the  observance  of  the  domestic  dnties,  as 
a  father  and  husband,  Cromwell  seems  entitled 
to  all  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
bim  by  his  eulogists.  The  tongue  of  calumny, 
indeed,  has  not  been  at  all  times  silent  in  regard 
to  his  injtercoursewith  certain  ladies  of  his  court. 
His  intrigiws  with  the  wife  of  General  Lambert, 
for  instance,  gave  rise  to  the  remark,  that  <<  Oli- 
ver, although  a  great  saint,  was  but  a  frail  ves- 
sel."* But  notwithstanding  all  the  insinuations 
of  his  enemies,  the  judgment  of  his  own  age  was 
decidedly  in  his  favour  as  to  the  observance  of 
morality  and  temperance;  and  even  the  most 


*  *'  This  intimacy  of  Lambert's  was  of  long  standing, 
ever  since  Preston  fight,  and  was  cemented  the  faster  by 
that  complacency  Oliver  took  in  his  wife ;  a  woman  of 
good  birth  and  good  parts,  and  of  pleasing  attractions,  both 
for  mind  and  body.  The  voice  of  the  people  was,  that  she 
was  m<Hre  familiar  with  him  than  the  honour  of  her  sex 
would  allow,  and  that  she  had  some  extraordinary  kind- 
nesses for  him  which  she  had  not  for  her  husband,  and 
that  being  the  medium  of  intelligence  between  them,  she 
did  communicate  all  her  husband's  designs  and  conceal 
some  of  the  others,  though  she  needed  not  to  have  been  so 
squeamish  or  reserved  for  one  whose  depths  were  never 
fathomed,  or  discovered  to  any  mortal,  Ireton  excepted.** 
— Heath,  128. 

This  supposed  intimacy  is  caricatured  with  great  hu- 
mour, but  little  delicacy,  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  tK^  ¥l%s- 
leian  Miscellany. 

VOL.  IT.  V 
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maUgnint  of  those  writers  who  persecuted  his 
memory  after  the  Restoration,  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  piety  of  the  peopk  was 
never,  dnringhis  government,  outraged  by  snoh 
scenes  of  dissipation  and  voluptuousness  as  dis- 
graced the  palace  of  Charles  tiie  Seoond.  The 
ambition  which  corrupted  his  soul  in  all  other  re- 
spects, left  its  feelings  pure  and  ardent  towards 
the  various  members  of  his  flunilv.  Of  Richard, 
it  is  true,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  entertain- 
ed a  very  high  opinion.  He  thought  him  idle, 
spiritless,  ana  sometimes  expensive ;  but  he  ne- 
vertheless treated  him,  and  more  especially  his 
wife,  with  uninterrupted  kindnessi  and  brought 
him  forward  into  public  business  in  the  only  de- 
partment for  which  he  thought  him  quaHfied 
either  by  talents  or  inclination.  It  is,  accord* 
ingly,  very  gratifying  to  read  tlie  letters  which 
Cromwell  wrote  to  his  kinsfolks  from  the  fidd 
of  battle,  or  from  the  more  distracting  scenes  of 
political  contention.  In  many  instances,  they 
save  his  character  from  utter  condenmation ;  for 
after  we  have  been  heartily  disgusted  with  his 
dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  and  bloodshed,  and  are 
ready,  like  Baxter  and  some  other  political  di- 
vines, to  denounce  him  as  a  **  perjured  villain,** 
we  turn  to  his  private  letters,  and  become  satis- 
fied that  he  was  not  entirely  forsaken  by  every 
good  principle. 

For  a  serious  man,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  made  a  very  odd  choice  of  domestic  chaplains. 
Hugh  Peters  was  avowedly  mad,  and  Jeremy 
White  was  a  loquacious  fooL  Sterry,  if  the  one 
half  of  the  nonsense  ascribed  to  him  by  the  an- 
nalists of  \iv»  da^  ^Qt^  iQ\»A^  <ia  fiict,  must 
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have  combined  in  hig  owu  the  respective  cha« 
racters  of  his  two  coUeaguei.  John  Goodwin 
was  crazy  about  the  Millennium ;  and  Thomas, 
his  namesake,  held  notions  equally  absurd  on  the 
Five  Points.  Perhaps  Oliver  wiuied  to  be  high- 
priest  in  liis  own  family ;  and,  in  this  case,  we 
may  discover  an  intelligible  reason  why  no  man 
of  sense  was  found  to  remain  long  under  the 
Protector's  roof,  in  quality  of  chaplain. 

There  are  some  anecdotes  recorded  oonoem- 
ing  Jerry  White,  which  prove  that  he  must  have 
officiated  more  frequently  as  the  eourt  buffoon 
than  as  a  spiritual  counsellor.  The  insinuation 
that  Lord  Falconhridge,  who  had  married  the 
Xiady  Mary  Cromwell,  would  never  make  Oliver 
a  grandfadier,  led  to  a  ourioua  scene  between 
that  nobleman  and  the  chaplain ;  for  the  particu- 
lars  of  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  Protectond  government.  Jerry 
himself,  whose  ambition  was  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  professional  objects,  aspired  to  the  ho- 
nour of  beingthe  Protector's son-m^law,  and  even 
ventured  to  profane  the  sanctity  of  tiie  palace 
by  certain  overtures  of  gallantry.  The  Lady 
Frances,  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of 
Cromwell's  daughters,  had  been  set  apart  by  the 
gossip  of  Europe  for  the  queen  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  was  thus  destined,  it  was  said,  to 
serve  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  decay- 
ing Commonwealth  and  the  renewed  royalty  of 
England.  This,  it  has  hetm  seen,  was  tne  bur- 
den of  one  of  Lord  Brcw^hil's  stories,  addressed 
to  the  ear  of  die  Lord  GeneraL 

But  whatever  degree  of  truth  there  ma^ 
have  been  in  (hhrnmour^  u  w«EWd4wat^m^Si^ 
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Channel  from  Holland,  it  is  asserted  that  Mr 
White  hecame  a  suitor  to  the  fair  lady,  and  was 
extremely  well  received.  <<  As  Jerry/'  says  the 
historian,  <<  had  those  requisites  which  generally 
please  the  fair  sex,  he  won  the  affections  of  the 
daughter  of  Cromwell ;  hut  as  nothing  of  this 
sort  could  hi^pen  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  watchful  father,  who  had  his  spies  in  every 

Elace  and  ahout  every  person,  it  soon  reached 
is  ears.  There  were  as  weighty  reasons  for 
rejecting  Jerry  as  there  had  heen  for  dismissing 
his  Majesty ;  Oliver  therefore  ordered  the  in- 
former to  observe  and  watch  them  narrowly, 
and  promised,  that  upon  substantial  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  declared,  he  snonld  be  as 
amply  rewarded  as  Jerry  should  be  severely 
punished." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  informer  acquaint- 
ed  his  Highness  that  the  chaplain  was  at  that 
moment  with  the  lady ;  and  upon  hastening  to 
his  daughter's  apartment,  he  discovered  the  un- 
fortunate Jerry  upon  his  knees,  kissing  her 
ladyship's  hand.  The  Protector  hastily  ex- 
claimed, *^  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  posture 
before  my  daughter  Frances  ?  The  chaplain, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  replied,  <<  May  it 
please  your  Highness,  I  have  a  long  time  court- 
ed that  young  gentlewoman  there,  my  lad/s 
woman,  and  cannot  prevail;  I  was  tnerefore 
humbly  praying  her  ladyship  to  intercede  ibr 
me."  Oliver,  turning  to  the  waiting  w(»nan, 
said,  <^  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  He  is  my 
friend,  and  I  expect  you  should  treat  him  as 
such."  She,  desiring  nothing  more,  replied  with 
a  low  couxtesY)  ^^  1&^  YThLta  iateaoi  me  that 
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honour,  I  should  not  oppose  him.''  Upon  this 
Oliver  said,  <<  WeU,  call  Goodwin ;  tliL»  Dusinesfi 
shall  be  done  presently^  before  I  go  out  of  the 
room."  Jerry  could  not  retreat.  Goodwin  came^ 
and  they  were  inatandy  married ;  the  bride  at 
the  same  time  receiving:  L.500  from  the  Pro- 
tector. 

Mr  White  lived  with  this  wife,  bestowed  up«- 
im  him  by  the  hero  of  Worcetter^  more  than 
fifty  years.  Oldmixon  says  he  knew  them  both 
well,  and  heard  the  story  told  when  they 
were  present.  Jerry  seemed  not  to  relish  the 
joke  even  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century ;  but 
Mrs  White  acknowledged  there  was  *^  some-^ 
thing  in  it."* 

It  has  been  regarded  as  a  itemorinble  quality 
in  the  character  of  Cromwell,  that  his  mind,  and 
even  his  maimers,  kept  pace,  in  a  great  degree, 
with  the  gradual  elevation  of  his  fortune.  This 
etrcumstance  is  noticed  both  by  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick and  by  Mrs  Hutchinson,  neither  of  whom 
was  attached  either  to  his  person  or  to  his  in- 
terests. The  former,  after  describing  the  mean 
dress  and  embarrassed  air  of  the  member  for 
Cambridge,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament  relates  that  he  sawjum  at  White- 
hall in  the  full  possession  of  rejgial  power,  when 
he  appeared  of  a  "mj^esticdei|Wtfimtmtaa(Wl  come- 
ly presence."-—^  His  wife  and  children,**  says  the 
other,"  were  setting  up  for  principality,  which 
suited  no  better  with  any  of  them  than  scarlet 
on  the  ape;  only,  to  speaJE  the  truth  of  himsell^ 
be  haduMush  Bstafttl  gfeatness,  and  well  became 

*  VioW  Mmmkn^^t  I.  ^  ^^^^ 

u2 
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the  place  which  he  had  usurped.  His  daughter 
Fleetwood  was  humbled  and  not  exalted  whk 
these  things,  but  the  rest  were  insolent  fodfc 
Claypole,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  Us 
son  Henry,  were  two  debauched  nng^odly  wh 
liers.  Richard  was  a  peasant  in  his  natore,  jtt 
gentle  and  virtuous,  but  became  not  greataes. 
Hit  court  was  full  of  sin  and  vanity,  and  tke 
more  abominable  because  they  had  not  yrt 
quite  cast  away  the  name  of  Grod,  but  profiuud 
it  by  taking  it  in  vain  upon  them.  True  refi- 
g^on  was  now  almost  lost  even  among  the  reli- 
gious party,  and  hypocrisy  became  an  epidemi- 
cal disease,  to  the  sad  grief  of  all  tme-nesrfted 
EnglishinvM  and  Christians."* 

Besides  the  view  which  Mrs  Hutehinson  htfc 
presents  of  the  Croiuwellian  family,  she  supplies 
to  the  reflecting  reader  an  important  suggesticm 
relative  to  the  decay  of  religious  feeling,  ukI 
which  in  some  small  measure  exculpates  tue  ex- 
ample of  the  Second  Charles  and  his  court  from 
the  whole  blame  of  introducing  impiety  and  li- 
centiousness. The  picture  which  she  draws  of 
a  declining  age  applies  to  the  period  which  im- 
mediately preceded  t  iie  Restoration,  when  ^troe 
religion  was  already  almost  lost,  and  hypocrisy 
had  become  an  epidemical  disease.*'  The  next 
stage,  it  is  manifest,  was  necessarily  that  whidi 
actually  followed  upon  the  revival  of  monarchy; 
and  so  deep  was  the  detestation  entertained  for 
the  insincere  and  selfish  conduct  of  the  Saints 
as  a  body,  that  carelessness  of  external  piety, 
and  even  a  certain  degree  of  infidel  indifierenoe) 
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would  htkre  ensued,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  personal  character  of  the  Sovereign.  In 
fact,  the  tide  had  tiuned  before  Cromwell  died. 
Even  the  soldiers  had  begun  to  laugh  at  his 
suspected  sanctity ;  and  hardly  any  one  was  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  his  enUiusiasm  had  lonff 
been  subservient  to  his  hypocrisy,  and  that  both 
were  now  made  to  minister  to  his  power  as  a 
tyrant  and  usurper. 

II.  But,  leaving  his  private  character  and  do- 
mestic circle,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
into  the  ground  of  his  r^utation  as  a  soldier. 
On  this  head  it  ought  to  be  premised,  that  the 
art  of  war,  properly  so  called,  demands  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  means  and  object  for  the  display 
of  its  resources ;  it  being  perfectly  obvious,  that 
hostilities  may  be  conducted  on  a  small  scale 
without  any  reference  to  general  principles 
either  of  tactics  or  of  strategy.  Were  two 
regiments,  for  example,  to  meet  on  a  piece  of 
level  ground,  prepared  to  decide  the  iate  of  a 
nation  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  result,  it  is 
manifest,  would  depend  less  on  the  skiU  of  the 
ofBcersthan  on  the  bodily  strength,  the  weapons, 
and  the  courage  of  the  men.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  any  force  under  ten  thousand,  where 
the  attack  is  made  without  any  advantage  of 
ground  or  of  movement.  But  in  all  cases  where 
armies  are  large,  and  occupy  a  corresponding 
extent  of  country,  the  success  of  a  campaign  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  arrangements  of  tne  Gene- 
ral, on  his  able  combinations,  and  on  his  full  com- 
mand of  all  the  means,  physical  and  moral,  which 
are  placed  within  his  reach.  In  such  circum&\»sDL* 
ces  only^  the  art  gf war  wovdidbay «  «ifL€^VQCfi\A.^ 
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to  exemplify  itepowtftfoidexpedientfl.  But  du- 
ring the  conteat  between  the  King  and  the  ParU- 
amenty  ai  well  as  in  die  seoond  struggle  betweoi 
the  royalisti  and  the  republicans,  the  armies  ac 
toally  engaged  were  usually  small ;  and  heim 
they  never  had  reoonrse  to  any  other  means  for 
securing  victory  besides  steady  firing  and  a  f^ 
rious  chiuige.  On  die  contrary,  the  rival  forcoi 
met  one  another  like  individuals  about  to  eor 
gage  in  personal  combat  At  Edge  Hill,  for  in- 
stance, ^e  royal  army  descended  into  the  valley 
to  accommodate  dieir  adversaries  wiUi  conve- 
nient ground.  At  Naseby  a  similar  piece  of 
complaisance  was  practised.  Charles  was  iur 
duced  to  relinquish  a  most  favourable  position^ 
and  to  nuurch  his  troops  two  miles  aeross  s 
plain,  in  order  to  meet  Fairfax,  who  did  not 
eome  up  quite  so  soon  as  had  been  expected. 

The  mode  of  attack,  too,  corresponded  in  its 
simplicity  to  this  inartificial  style  of  tactics. 
Each  army  rushed  upon  the  other  with  the  ut- 
most impetuosity ;  and  it  usually  happened  that 
the  right  wing  of  the  one  drove  back  the  left 
wing  of  its  antagonist,  and  produced  for  th^ 
moment  a  mutuu.  victory  and  a  mutual  defeat. 
At  Marston  Moor,  the  two  lines  penetrated 
each  other  so  completely,  that  when  they  re- 
covered from  the  confiision  of  the  shook,  the 
royalists  fouad  themselves  drawn  up  on  the 
ground  where  the  Parliamentarians  had  stood 
before  the  charge.  Such  onsets  resembled  the 
motions  of  a  dance,  where  the  parties  change 
sides  and  face  about,  prepared  to  repeat  a  sinu- 
lar  evolution.  The  same  errors  were  committed 
in  avery  genmX  s^VunLViBiaiik^m  fomijiLt  dnriag 
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the  war ;  and  the  King  lost  the  three  battles  of 
Edgehill,  York,  and  Naseby,  by  allowing  his 
headstrong  nephew,  Prince  Rnpert,  to  perse- 
vere in  his  mode  of  suspending  the  success  of  a 
battle  upon  one  dash  of  his  spirited  cavalry. 

In  such  circumstances,  where  common  pru- 
dence was  despised,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
art  of  war.  Cromwell  indeed  saw  the  errors 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  turned  them  to  his 
own  advantage ;  but  in  this,  so  far  from  display- 
ing any  extraordinary  knowledge  of  tactics,  he 
merely  showed  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  the 
vulgar  sagacity  of  a  trooper.  Rupert  ought 
never  to  have  risen  to  a  higher  command  than 
that  of  a  regiment  of  horse ;  for  he  possessed  no 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  he  was  too  proud,  or  too  obstinate,  to 
profit  by  experience.  The  merit,  therefore,  of 
the  new  men  who  triumphed  over  experienced 
soldiers,  must  be  measured  with  due  attention  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  brought 
into  the  field.  The  science  acquired  in  Ger- 
many was  of  little  use  in  commanding  small  and 
comparatively  undisciplined  armies ;  and  there- 
fore, from  the  issue  of  the  contest  in  which  Oliver 
rose  to  fame,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
art  of  war  does  not  receive  improvement  from 
reflection  and  study. 

Were  we,  then,  to  form  a  judgment  of  Crom- 
well's qualities  as  asoldierfrom  his  actual  conduct 
in  war,  we  should  say  that  he  was  a  brave  man 
rather  than  a  great  General.  He  was  usually 
found  charging  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry^  both 
when  he  led  a  single  troop,  and  also  wnea  h& 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  GOiimiaadie(t»W^^^^ 


another,  ^^^^-vinou*^*^**^.  V^C^  was  c^P'  » 

tbo  art  o«  >rS  Without  ^"'^Sten  1»* 
euro  an  •^{^1.    For  e«^P^'  Je  ^  «»• 

pletdy  checked  »?^  pect  ««^Jfjr  gucce* 

terana  w^Ja  ^^  metropolis  aga  ^^^  rf 

f|  fuVly*«^t      *Aatl«»8*Wum    to  retieit 

•V  „  <r«neral8»»P»  *"   V*  Dunbar,  «,»»  .^ 

more  g*""    horders.    A*    j  .v,„  Reottiablea* 

i  towards  U»o  ^Z,\,en  forced  *®  °?^nteBtio»»» 

er,  in  "^f^Sader,  a»«l^XX  letter  an  op- 
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The  same  cimcliiBion  will  be  di*awR  fWmi  an 
examination  of  the  campai^  which  terminated 
in  the  sanguinary  conflict  at  Worcester.  So 
far  from  being  able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close 
in  Scotland,  Cromwell  allowed  the  royal  army 
to  pass  him,  and  even  to  gain  two  marches  in 
advance  towards  the  frontier,  before  he  was 
aware  of  Charles's  intention  to  earry  the  scene 
of  hostilities  beyond  the  Tweed.  Ib  ordinary 
circumstances,  such  an  oyerslght  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  his  character  and  to  his  cause ; 
but  his  activity  and  good  fortune  again  saved 
him.  After  a  pursuit  of  four  hundred  miles,  he 
overtook  the  royalistjx,  and  in  a  battle  remark- 
able only  for  its  confusion  and  bloodshed,  he 
once  more  proved  the  suj^eriority  of  his  arms. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  only  in  the  rush 
of  the  fight  that  Cromwell  excelled ;  and  that 
in  every  case  where  knowledge  of  g^und,  posi- 
tion, movement,  and  in  short  the  whole  art  of 
strategy,  are  concerned,  his  reputation  does  not 
rest  upon  a  solid  basis.  His  conduct  in  the  re- 
treat to  Dunbar,  in  particular,  betrayed  much 
ignorance  of  the  country  through  which  he  was 
passing ;  and  hence  he  found  himself  so  com*- 
pletely  henmied  in,  unable  either  to  proceed 
further  or  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  that, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  he  had  resolved 
to  sacrifice  his  baggage  and  artillery,  to  send  his 
infantry  round  to  Berwick  by  sea,  and  then,  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalri%  to  cut  a  passage  through 
the  Scottisli  lines.  The  impatient  enthusiasm 
of  the  preacbers  was  of  more  avail  to  Cromwell 
than  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men.  1l\v«^ 
blamed  their  General  for  being  Aow  V>  ^tr^^^ 
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and  notwithstanding  his  remonstranoet  tiutd 
was  sore  where  they  remained,  but  thstall 
might  be  lost  when  they  engaged  in  battle,  tiuy 
ordered  their  army  to  quit  the  hills,  and  toik> 
tack  the  sectaries  in  tne  plain.  The  pufii' 
mentary  chief,  aware  of  his  approaching  i^  I 
vantage,  and  eertain  that  the  discipline  w  Is 
troops  would  comi>ensate  for  his  false  tactift 
exclaimed,  when  he  saw  Lesley's  brigadei  db- 
scending  towards  the  pass,  <<  The  Lord  hi 
delivered  them  into  onr  hands  I'* 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  Cromwell  pof* 
sessed  a  quality  in  the  highest  degree  indulik 
in  a  military  leader — ^the  power  of  infineaoig 
the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  of  kindling  thttra^ 
dour,  and,  above  all,  of  directing  their  most  im- 
petuous feelings  to  the  accomplishment  of  hii 
own  purposes.  He  knew  full  well  the  bent  d 
their  prejudices,  and  the  deep  hold  which  idi- 
gious  sentiment  had  taken  of  their  minds;  and 
accordingly,  in  all  his  addresses,  prayers,  and 
ejaculations,  he  never  failed  to  rouse  the  emo- 
tions which  were  most  suitable  to  the  canse 
which  he  had  in  hand.  A  fine  instance  of  this 
was  given  at  Dunbar,  when  he  lifted  up  ii» 
arm  and  exclaimed,  <<  Let  God  arise,  and  let  Im 
enemies  be  scattered !"  This  happy  quotation 
operated  on  the  spirits  of  his  followers  as  if 
they  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven.  The 
"  sun  of  Austerlitz  !"  the  well-known  expression 
with  which  Bonaparte  hailed  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  solar  orb  on  the  morning  of  a  deci- 
sive engagement,  wanted  the  magnificent  and 
soul-stirrm^  ««%o«A«>AQ\v%Vsv\^^«t^  ^.'qorakened 
in  the  ent\«ift\»&X\c  Aa^^wsv*  ^^  di^TscMv^s^^  ^^^s^ 
rans  at  Doim-VS^. 
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No  man,  in  short,  erer  surpassed  the  latter 
chief  in  the  art  by  which  the  most  powerful 
energies  of  the  human  mind  are  drawn  forth| 
and  directed  like  a  whirlwind  for  the  aocom- 
plishment  of  good  or  of  erlL  These  two  coni'v 
manders  have,  indeed,  been  compared  in  sere- 
ral  points,  and  a  parallel  has  been  attempted  be<* 
tween  their  characters  and  histories;  but  in 
respect  of  military  qualities,  there  is  unques- 
tionably no  resemDlnace  whatever*  The  Cor< 
eican  excelled  in  the  arrangement  and  combina- 
tion of  a  campaign,  where  more  than  100,000 
men  were  to  De  marshalled  on  either  side,  in 
the  midst  of  garrisons,  posts,  and  fortified  cities ; 
and  where  ultimate  success  depended  more 
upon  the  calculations  by  which  scattered  bodies 
of  troops  were  concentrated  at  a  g^ven  point  in 
the  moment  of  attack,  and  before  the  enemy  could 
assemble  his  several  corps,  than  upon  mere  phy- 
sical strength  in  the  comoatants,  or  personal  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  their  leader.  The  Eng- 
lishman, on  the  other  hand,  had  no  inducement, 
and,  indeed,  no  opportunity,  to  study  war  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  or  m  reference  to  the  same  means 
of  securing  rictory.  His  plans  never  seem  to 
have  extended  beyond  the  field  where  he  en- 
countered his  foe ;  whom,  too,  he  usually  defeat- 
ed, not  by  a  movement  to  endanger  his  position, 
or  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  not  by  a  demonstra- 
tion which  might  disconcert  his  designs  or  com» 
pel  him  to  change  his  ground,  but  by  a  furious 
charge  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  or  by 
an  obstinate  courage  which  no  difficulties  could 
subdue.    In  truth,  there  was  very  little  gene- 
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ndsliip  displayed  on  either  side  during  the  wkkl 
course  of  the  civil  war ;  and  if  we  except  tk 
movement  made  by  the  King  at  Denningtoi 
Castle,  there  was  no  attempt  hazarded  toiiil| 
yalonr  by  sldlfnl  manoeuvring. 
.   It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  circumstance  pe* 
cidiar  to  the  Oromwellian  period,  that  the  oi* 
cers  in  the  Ei^lish  regiments  thought  it  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  preach,  while  the  ministers  k 
Scotland  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  huidk 
the  sword,  and  to  direct  the  movements  of  tltf 
army.  Both  were  chargeable  with  presumption, 
and  in  the  end  proved  their  incapacity  for  sock 
extra-professional  pursuits.    The  folly  of  tk 
ministers  was  visited  with  a  tremendous  defeat; 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  military  was  punish- 
ed by  their  being  made  the  instrument  oia  most 
oppressive  despotism  in  the  person  of  their  mas- 
ter, who  had  the  talent  to  render  their  frenzy 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  his   ambition, 
With  this  view,  Oliver  was  wont  to  maintain, 
that  the  ofl&cer  who  prayed  best  would  fight 
best ;  but  none  knew  better  that  such  a  combi- 
nation of  gifts  was  not  fitted  for  ordinai*y  times, 
and  that,  moreover,  to  succeed  in  the  field  of 
battle,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  opposing  army 
with  equal  skill,  and  with  superior  weapons  and 
discipline. 

The  Irish  campaign  exhibits  Cromwell  in 
a  very  unfavourable  point  of  view.  As  the 
enemy  did  not  long  keep  the  open  field,  the  war 
was  cniefly  confined  to  the  reduction  of  strong 
places,  many  of  which  were  taken  by  storm,  and 
the  garrisons  put  indiscriminately  to  the  sword. 
By  this  barbarity  he  perhaps  gratified  the  reli- 
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ffioas  hatred  of  Im  soldierts,  who  were  uot  less 
incensed  against  the  natives  as  members  of 
the  Romish  Church  than  as  rebels  against  the 
fiuthority  of  Parliament.  He  professed,  in- 
deed, to  avenge  the  cruelties  of  the  massacre 
perpetrated  seven  or  eight  years  before  upon 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  out  his  real  object, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was,  as  has  been  already 
suggested,  to  terrify  all  the  fortified  towns  into 
submission,  and  to  accelerate  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  country  during  the  season  most  con- 
venient for  military  operations.  In  this  re- 
spect he  exemplified  a  policy  similar  to  that  of 
the  late  Russian  Greneral  Suwarrow ;  who,  after 
putting  30,000  men  and  women  to  death,  be- 
cause they  dared  to  defend  their  walls,  pro- 
claimed every  where  the  humanity  of  his  pro- 
ceeding. But  we  have  done  with  the  military 
character  of  Cromwell,  and  go  on,  in  the  next 
place,  to  consider  his  merits  as  a  statesman  and 
ruler. 

III.  The  origin  of  the  Protectors  power  as 
a  politician  may  be  traced  to  the  masterly 
scheme  which  first  excited  against  Essex  and 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  the  suspicions  of  the 
republican  party  in  the  Lower  House,  and  after- 
wards paved  the  way  for  the  Self-denying  ordi- 
nance. The  aristocratical  commanders,  it  has 
been  stated,  had  already  b^un  to  perceive  that 
the  influence  of  their  order  was  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  army, 
and  hence- to  discover  the  expediency  of  listen- 
ing to  terms  of  peace  with  the  King,  from  whose 
dignity  their  titles  and  privileges  derived  their 
sole  support.    The  partizaos  o£  demwst^^^  ^ 
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ilie  saiiio  time,  saw  the  danger  to  whick  tkl  pi 
faYOurite  plan  of  govemmenty  and  even  dMl.  & 
personal  safety,  must  be  ex^sed,  were  tbe  H  ^ 
^ereign  to  be  reinstated,  without  ■ufficieil  n^  ^ 
BtrioUons  on  his  prerogative  ;  for  which  lewi 
they  determined  to  withstand  every  pniftfl 
for  negotiation  with  Gharlee,  except  on  mi 
footing  as  they  knew  he  would  not  admitM  di 
basis  o£  any  permanent  anrangement.  Tksy 
irere  sensible^  moreover,  that  Uieir  plan  coiU 
not  be  effected  as  long  as  the  army  snonldQ* 
4inue  under  the  command  of  noblemen,  wInk 
interests,  they  imagined,  were  incompitikk 
wiUi  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Nt 
expedient,  therefore,  was  to  likely  to  resbe 
their  views  as  a  law  prohibiting  all  membenolf 
Parliament  from  holding  offices  under  goreifr 
ment ;  because  such  a  measure  necessarily  ex- 
cluded all  the  peers  from  appointments  in  tb 
pxMic  service,  while  it  left  to  the  represeato- 
tives  of  counties  and  boroughs  the  option  of 
resigning  their  seats,  should  they  prefer  a  com- 
mand in  the  army  to  a  vote  in  the  house. 

Some  authors  have  been  so  simple  ss  to 
imagine  that  Cromwell,  when  he  suggested  tlie 
Self-denying  ordinance,  meant  himself  to  submit 
to  its  requisitions,  and  retire  from  the  army. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  mek 
a  supposition  than  the  conduct  which  he  actu- 
ally pursued:  He  was  sent  out  of  the  way  whea 
the  other  officers  holding  seats  wore  called  upon 
to  resign ;  and  one  pretence  after  another  was 
itfged  for  his  ocmtinnance  with  the  forces,  until 
"hs  acquired  the  command  bodi  of  the  soldiers 
•and  of  the  Parliamisnt,  sud  coidd,  when  he 
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pleased,  set  the  authority  of  the  latter  at  de- 
fiance. From  this  period,  it  is  Tery  obvioas,  he 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  objects  which 
he  afterwards  accomplished ;  namely,  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Independents,  the  extinction  of 
royalty,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military 
despotism.  Hence  his  scheme  of  new-modelling 
the  army,  which  placed  the  power  of  the  sword 
in  the  hands  of  Ids  religions  friends ;  and  hence^ 
too,  his  determination  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
King,  in  order  to  prevent  any  ami(»ble  arrange « 
ment  with  the  Parliament  or  the  Presbyterians. 
All  his  measures  bore  on  these  leading  points 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  favourable  issue,  he  he- 
sitated not  to  deceive  the  General  under  whom 
he  served;  to  make  protestations  at  irrecon- 
cilable variance  with  his  most  fixed  intentions ; 
and  even  to  disg^se  the  truth  from  his  own 
family  and  most  intimate  friends. 

But  my  object  here  is  not  to  unfold  the 
means  by  which  he  arrived  at  power ;  it  is  rather 
to  describe  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised 
it,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  one  to  dispute 
his  pretensions.  It  may  be  said,  then,  of  Crom- 
well, on  general  grounds,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
expedients,  and  not  of  principles ;  that,  in  every 
case,  he  acted  according  to  his  views  of  imme- 
diate advantage,  and  without  anticipating  the 
remoter  effects  of  any  particular  measure,  now- 
ever  closely  connected  with  the  usual  policy 
and  permanent  interests  of  the  nation;  and, 
moreover,  that  he  sometimes  yielded  to  the  im- 

Enlse  of  personal  feelings,  when  he  onj|;ht  to 
ave  sacrificed  every  tMng  to  tbe  ^>\\)\x^^<^- 
(ire. 


UFB  or 

It  cuiBOl  be  4eMed  thai  kis  adiiuiiistntifll 
was  Timroiit,  and  tkat  lie  oompelied  thenei 
powCTftil  BatMos  ef  tlie  cam^kmemt  to  mpedliil 
goTemmmtv and evoBtia court  his aUianoa.  Bi' 
die  strength  with  vhiuh  he  was  annedy  m 
created  a&iost  efltirriy  h^  the  IjOBg  Pto^hiiiMiti 
more  especially  the  effictent  marine,  which  • 
abled  him  to  wrest  from  the  Dutch  the  CBpnt 
of  the  sea,  and  to  inspire  awe  into  the  oomtirf 
France  and  Spain.    The  apprehMmons,  so  li' 
torall J  enteitiuned  by  the  fmmders  of  the  Go» 
monwcalthy  of  a  descent  upon  their  ahores  hm 
the  opposite  coast,  goided  them  to  the  wiit  ps> 
licy  of  forming  a  navy ;  and  so  fbrtonate  wen 
they  in  the  appointment  of  offioersy  that  the  SX" 
ploits  performed  daring  the  war  writh  Hdliiid» 
were  of  so  brilliant  a  charaoter,  as  haidy  to 
be   surpassed  by  the  more  decisiTe  victorist 
gained  on  the  same  element  in  onr  own  dayi. 

The  policy  of  the  contest,  however,  was  not 
as  creditable  to  the  reputation  of  Cromwell,  at 
the  success  with  which  it  was  conducted.  £hv^ 
rounded  by  strong  and  ambitious  monarohs,  the 
United  Provinces  were  in  danger  of  being  over- 
run, and  of  being  thereby  rendered  suboittinste 
to  those  very  countries  from  which  England  hai 
ever  had  the  most  to  fear.  Hence,  it  had  usually 
appeared  to  the  more  enlightened  of  JESnglisn 
statesmen,  a  matter  of  expediency  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  Holland,  and  more  espe- 
cially frota  the  period  at  which  the  acquisition 
of  so  rich  a  temtorv  either  by  Louis  or  Philip, 
must  have  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  Protector  was  further 
blamed  by  th«  ^qououlUu  of  bi&  own  age,  for 
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^g&ot  deriving,  from  his  success  over  the  Dutch, 
■A  the  commercial  advantages  to  which  they  main- 
rmtsined  he  had  a  jnsl  ri^t  in  virtue  of  his  con« 
(A  quests.  Bat  in  this  particnlar  I  can  see  no 
ragronnd  for  blame.  lie  resolved  to  limit  the 
^k  mercantile  transactions  of  that  active  people,  so 
%  I  ftoTy  at  least,  as  to  prevent  them  from  interfering 
Ilk  with  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest  m 
fai  his  own  dominions.  For  this  purpose  he  pro* 
B  cured  the  enactment  of  the  celebrated  Naviga« 
^  tion  Laws  ;  by  which  it  was  provided  that  no 
h  goods  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britun, 
p  except  in  ships  belonging  to  British  subjects, 
y  or  in  the  vessels  of  the  country  where  the  com- 
I  modities  were  produced.  By  this  measure,  ho 
I  at  once  withdrew  from  the  Dutch  the  lucrative 
^  employment  of  carrying  by  sea  the  mercantile 
I  property  of  the  richest  nations  of  Europe,  while 
If  he  secured  for  the  shipowners  of  his  native 
,  land  a  considerable  addition  to  their  gains  both 
f     at  home  and  abroad. 

The  French  alliance,  and  the  war  with  Spain, 
were  very  unpopular  in  his  own  days,  and  the 
experience  of  more  recent  times  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  establish  the  impolicy  of  those 
measures.  Both  countries  flattered  him,  and 
each  was  willing  to  give  a  high  price  fbr  his  co- 
operation. His  choice  has  been  pronounced 
wrong,  on  the  ground  not  less  of  principle  than 
of  advantage.* 

*  **  In  this  dishonest  war  with  Spain,**  says  a  contem- 
porary writer,  **  he  pretended,  and  endeavoured  to  impose 
a  belief  upon  the  world,  that  he  had  nothing  \w  V&&  c^^ 
but  the  advancement  of  the  prelestmd  caiLse,  ujcA  ^«  Vo- 
m^ur  of  thin  jmtioD  ;  but  his  prr  Vencei  wex^  «\\^i«  irwi^sk- 
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He  was  on  the  point  of  committing  a  simikr 
solecism  in  bis  negotiation  with  Sweden  vi\ 
Dennuu-k.  From  an  inexplicable  partiaUtf  t^ 
wards  the  former  country,  he  had  resolTedsfii 
its  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  the  Isttv; 
intending,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  bestow  on  At 
successor  of  Christina,  the  whole  of  Norway,* 
well  as  the  Danish  territory  southward  of  tk 
Baltic,  and  to  reserve  for  himself  the  Castle  i 
Elsineur,  and  a  few  of  the  adjacent  islndii 
This  arrangement  would,  in  those  days,  hsn 
rendered  Sweden  extremely  formidable,  and 
placed  in  her  hands  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic, 
both  shores  of  which  must  have  acknowledged  ha 
sovereignty  in  peace  and  in  war.  <<  And  wh^ 
as,"  says  an  intelligent  author,  **  it  had  in  d 
ages  been  the  policy  of  the  northern  states  t» 

lent,  or  he  was  ignorant  in  foreign  affairs.  For  be  th*t 
had  known  any  thing  of  the  temper  of  the  Popisjh  pnlaqTi 
and  the  French  court  politics,  could  not  but  see  that  the 
way  to  increase,  or  preserve,*  the  reformed  intercst  in 
France,  was  hy  rendering  the  Protestants  of  neccssarf 
use  to  their  king ;  for  that  longer  than  they  -virere  so,  they 
could  not  be  free  from  persecution ;  and  that  the  way  t« 
render  them  so,  was  to  keep  the  balance  between  l^ain 
and  France  even,  as  that  which  would  consequently  tp"^' 
them  useful  to  their  king.  But  by  overthrowing  the  bft> 
lance  in  his  war  with  Spain,  and  joining  with  Franeei 
he  freed  the  French  king  from  the  fears  of  Spain,  enaM 
him  to  subdue  all  factions  at  home,  and  thereby  to  brii^ 
himself  into  a  condition  of  not  standing  in  need  of  any  ^ 
them ;  and  from  thence  hath  proceeded  the  persecotioD 
that  hath  since  been,  and  still  is,  in  that  nation,  against 
the  Reformed  there  i  so  that  Oliver,  instead  of  ad^Tinciog 
the  Reformed  interest,  hath,  by  an  en*or  in  his  pt^tics, 
been  the  author  of  destroying  iW^^Harldan  MisceUamft 
rol  I  p.  281. 
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)ep  the  dominion  of  the  Baltic  divided  among 
iveral  petty  prineei*  that  no  one  might  be  sole 
aster  of  it ;  because  otherwise,  most  of  the 
Msessary  commodities  for  shipping  coming  from 
tence  and  Norway,  any  one  lord  of  the  whole 

Sht  lav  up  the  shipping  of  Europe  by  the 
ly  in  shutting  only  of  his  ports,  and  denying 
«  commodities  of  his  country  to  other  states, 
romwell,  contrary  to  this  wise  maidm,  endea- 
mred  to  put  the  whole  Baltic  sea  into  the 
inds  of  the  Swedes,  and  undoubtedly  would 
ive  done  it,  if  his  death  had  not  given  them 
ho  succeeded  him  an  opportunity  of  prudent* 
•  preventing  it"* 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dghmd,  for  strength  and  a  vigorous  adminis* 
ation,  stood  very  high  during  the  government 
'  the  Protector ;  on  which  account,  if  we  can- 
it  praise  the  wisdom  of  his  policy,  we  are  at 
ast  bound  to  admire  the  commanding  attitude 
hich  he  assumed,  in  the  fiice  of  the  proudest 
id  most  powerfid  nations  of  Europe.  He  in- 
uidated  Spain  into  concessions  favourable  to 
e  trade  of  Britain ;  maintained  against  the 
utch  the  superiority  of  the  English  flag ;  and 
■ooured  from  ike  French  the  relinqnishment 
'  Dunkirk,  and  the  banishment  of  the  royal 
dies,  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  in  a  continent- 
war.  It  is  true,  that  he  thereby  raised  the 
»wer  of  the  last  named  people  to  a  height 
hich  soon  afterwards  threatened  theindepend- 
lee  of  several  European  states,  and  occasioned, 
nm  to  this  country,  the  loss  of  much  blooa 

•  HMMMMIsoias0y,^9l.l.^WlL 
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and  treasure ;  but  so  far  as  we  consider  the  e^ 
feet  of  his  counsels  upon  the  reputation  of  \k 
personal  government,  there  can  do  no  questisi 
that  he  created  for  himself  a  degree  of  infloeoei 
and  glory,  among  surrounding  kingdoms,  nmeii 
greater  than  had  been  possessed  by  any  BntU 
monarch  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  EightL 

<<  Some  modem  politicians,"  ubjb  ]£siMf 
Warburton,  in  his  Notes  on  Clarendon's  Hii* 
tory,  <<  have  a£Pected  to  think  contemptuondj 
of  Cromwell's  capacity,  as  if  he  knew  not  thit 
true  policy  required  that  he  should  have  throws 
himself  into  the  lighter  balance,  which  was  tbt 
of  Spain ;  or,  as  if  he  did  not  know  which  wu 
become  the  lighter.  But  this  is  talking  as  if 
Cromwell  had  been  a  lawful  hereditary  monard) 
whom  true  policy  would  hare  thus  directed. 
But  true  policy  required  that  the  usurper  should 
first  take  care  of  himself,  before  he  busied  him* 
self  in  adjusting  the  balance  of  Europe.  Now 
France,  by  its  vicinity,  was  the  most  dangeroni 
power  to  disoblige,  as  well  as  by  the  near  rda- 
tionship  of  the  two  royal  families  of  France  and 
•  England.  So  that,  though  Cromwell  gave  out, 
that  which  of  the  two  states  would  give  most 
for  his  friendship  should  have  it,  in  order  to 
raise  the  price,  he  was  certainly  determined  in 
himself  that  France  should  have  it." 

The  statement  of  the  learned  Bishop  odIt 
goes  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  we  hare  aU 
along  entertained,  that  Cromwell,  in  his  foreign 
policy,  pursued  temporary  expedients  ratlwr 
than  general  principles,  and  valued  a  present 
advantage  more  highly  than  a  lasting  benefit. 

But  ma  douiQtttvQ  «ydmui\8tcation  wis  not  so 
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creditable,  either  to  his  wisdom  or  to  his  ho« 
nesty,  as  even  his  transactions  with  foreign  po- 
tentates. He  had  indeed  a  difficult  part  to  act, 
being  surrounded  by  men  who  regarded  his 
elevation  as  the  overthrow  of  their  own  fond 
schemes  of  government,  and  as  the  proof  of  his 
deceit  and  selfishness.  But  he  added  not  a  little 
to  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation  by  making 
professions  on  which  he  never  intended  to  act, 
and  by  exciting  hopes  which  from  the  first  lie 
meant  to  disappoint.  When  he  assumed  the 
direction  of  amiirs,  he  had  to  sustain  the  opposi« 
tion  of  three  great  parties,  all  of  whom  hated 
and  feared  him — the  Episcopalians,  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  the  Republicans.  These  last,  by 
means  of  whom  he  had  risen  to  power,  were 
his  most  inveterate  enemies,  because  he  had 
not  only  deceived  them  in  the  matter  dearest  to 
their  hearts,  but  was  now  menacing  them  with 
the  very  evil  which  they  had  suffered  so  much 
to  remove — namely,  the  government  of  a  single 

{>erson.  Even  the  army,  upon  which  he  had 
lis  chief  reliance,  was  become  very  unmanage- 
able. The  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  lower 
classes  of  the  soldiery  had  fitted  them  for  the 
greatest  extravagances;  while  the  officers,  whom 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss,  were  ready 
to  engage  in  any  plot  for  his  destruction.  The 
Presbyterians,  again,  who  were  determined  to 
establish  their  covenant  and  church  polity  in 
the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  north,  were  incensed 
against  Cromwell  for  giving  his  coimtenance  to 
the  Independents,  and  for  rejecting  the  scheme 
of  discipline  recommended  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly.    The  Churduueui  finsSi^)  ^V<()  ^^x^ 
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in  general  Royalists,  were  opposed  to  him  m 
the  ground  of  his  nsurpation  and  intolennOe^ 
and  eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  w«' 
dpitate  him  from  the  eminence'  which,  in  tneir 
opinion,  he  had  so  nnworthily  ascended. 

From  these  elements  of  duiger,  however^  ht 
had  the  talent  to  eroke  a  spirit  whidi,  tin  s 
oertidn  time  at  least,  proTed  the  main  eoardfaa 
of  his  throne.  By  the  yarioas  arts  w  flatla? 
and  intimidation^  he  continued  to  aubdue  tiw 
more  violent  indiriduals  in  the  three  great  ]p«r- 
ties  opposed  to  him,  while  he  excited  th^  jea- 
lousy of  one  another  to  such  a  pitch,  that  iam 
suspicions  of  his  ultimate  designs  were  lost  andd 
the  deeper  mistrust  created  hy  their  own  rinl 
pretensions.  He  acted  successfully  on  the  Ma- 
ehiavelian  principle,  of  ruling  by  fomentnig 
mutual  fears  and  natred ;  knowing  well  that  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  was  against  him,  and 
hence  that  the  union  of  any  two  i^ictions  mmt 
have  instantly  led  to  his  ruin.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  days  he  even  condescended  to  court 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  hold  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  a  relaxation  in  some  of  the  more 
oppressive  statutes  which  had  been  enacted 
against  their  communion.  In  short,  to  use  the 
words  of  Bishop  Burnet,  <<  he  with  great  dissi- 
mulation carried  things  with  all  sorts  of  people 
farther  than  was  thought  possible,  considenng 
the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  aQ  his  Parlia- 
ments ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  his 
life  and  all  his  arts  were  exhausted  at  once,  and 
that,  if  he  had  lived  much  longer,  he  could  not 
have  held  things  together." 

It  ii  a  rtmuT\uiXite  ^mX^  ^^aiX  V<^  Uaouielf  ad- 
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mitted  in  Parliament  that  the  gi*eat  majority  of 
the  country  was  opposed  to  his  government ; 
founding  upon  this  acknowledgment  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  a  standing  army,  and  of  re- 
stricting the  freedom  of  election  in  the  different 
counties  and  boroughs  where  he  had  not  friends 
to  secure  proper  returns.  In  Groddard's  Jour- 
nal for  the  year  1654,  Cromwell  is  represented 
as  declaring,  that  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland^  the  people  were  extremely  disaffected, 
and  could  omy  be  kept  down  by  force  of  arms. 
^  In  geneniy  said  he,  speaking  of  tihie  northern 
division  of  the  island,  ^  die  country  was  wholly 
very  much  disafiected  to  the  present  govern- 
ment. The  .Presb3rterian  and  Cavalier  interests 
were  so  oomplicaled,  as  he  did  not  see  how  any 
forces  there  could  be  lessened  with  safety  until 
these  two  interests  could  be  satisfied,  and  which 
way  to  do  that  he  did  not  find,  they  being  con- 
stantly blown  up  by  the  enemies  l>eyond  seas ; 
and  the  distempers  there  were  so  great  as  the 
commanders  there  did  call  for  mcure  forces,  so 
far  was  it  from  abating  any.  As  to  the  forces 
m  England,  the  numbers  were  but  few,  the  con* 
dition  of  the  people  such  as  the  major  part  a 
great  deal  are  persons  disaffected  and  engaged 
against  usJ* 

Lambert,  too,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
while  attempting  to  defend  the  violence  which 
had  been  put  upon  Parliament,  when  about  a 
hundred  members  were  turned  out  of  it  for  not 
signing  the  Reoognitionj  remarks,  <<  That  as  to 
keeping  out  the  members,  if  such  coui*se  liad 
\iot  been  taken,  consider  what  a  pariiameut  ^vwx. 
might  have  had.  If  a^parliameut  «\io\)^^^\)^  Owc^- 

YOIu  II.  Y 
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sen  according  td  tlie  general  spirit  and  ternper  flf 
the  nation^  and  if  there  shoidd  not  be  a  ched 
upon  such  election,  those  may  creep  into  Ihii 
House  who  may  come  to  sit  as  our  judges  for 
all  that  we  have  done  in  this  Parliament,  oral 
any  other  time  or  place.  Hayingp  no  ndes  to 
circumscribe  Parliaments,  the  powers  most  be 
trusted  in  some  person,  and  nttest  in  the  ss* 
preme  magistrate/'* 

It  was  indeed  a  miseralile  plight  into  whidi 
the  people  of  England  had  raUen,  when  tlwf 
were  not  allowed  to  choose  representatiyes  but 
according  to  tlie  pleasure  of  an  usurper,  ud 
when  the  persons  whom  they  sent  to  Pariift- 
ment  were  not  permitted  to  express  their  sen- 
timents on  the  business  of  the  nation  widioot 
incurring  the  hazard  of  expulsion  or  of  impri« 
sonment  I  They  had  fought  for  liberty  and  for 
the  independence  of  the  legislature  ;  and  in  re- 
turn they  found  themselves  subjected  to  the 
caprice  of  a  despot,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  mili- 
tary exploits,  had  assumed  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment. 

But  the  most  tyrannical  and  iniquitous  of  all 
the  measures  with  which  his  government  stands 
charged,  is  the  appointment  of  the  Major-6e* 
nerals,  into  whose  hands  he  put  the  property 
and  peace  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people, 
the  royalists  and  episcopalians.  These  officers 
were  empowered  to  seize  the  persons,  and  distrain 
the  estates,  of  such  as  should  prove  refractory, 
and  to  put  in  execution  such  other  directions  as 
they  should  receive  from  the  Protector.   Every 
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master  of  a  family,  or  householder,  who  was 
considered  as  disaffected,  was  to  be  required  to 
give  security  by  his  bond  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  all  his  menial  servants  ;  the  latter  being  lia- 
ble to  be  called  before  the  General  or  his  de- 
puty at  such  time  and  place  as  either  should  ap- 
point. An  office  of  register  was  to  be  set  up  in 
London,  where  the  names  of  all  persons  ttius 
giving  security  were  to  be  entered,  together 
with  their  residence ;  and  as  often  as  they  chan- 
ged their  abode,  the  removal  was  to  be  punc- 
tually recorded,  and  notice  communicated  to  the 
Major-General  of  each  district,  as  the  case  might 
require.  They  were  authorized  to  inquire  into 
the  political  principles  of  all  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,  to  the  end  that  no  disaffected 
person  might  be  allowed  in  public  teaching,  or 
in  the  education  of  youth. 

The  royalists,  we  are  told,  terrified  at  the 
extensive  arrests  and  imprisonments  which  took 
place  among  their  brethren,  and  awed  by  the 
military  preparations  which  were  made  to  sub- 
due all  resistance,  promptly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  these  armed  justices,  and  for  the  most 
part  yielded  quietly  to  the  assessments  which 
were  imposed  upon  them.  There  was  indeed  no 
hope  of  redress  in  any  case,  however  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical,  forthere  was  no  reference  allowed 
to  any  court  of  law ;  the  sole  appeal  being  reser- 
ved to  the  Protector  in  council.  The  Generals 
summoned  whomsoever  they  pleased  to  appear 
before  them  as  delinquents ;  and  it  was  danger- 
ous to  slight  their  commands.  They  enquired 
into  every  man's  estate  and  income  %  axud.^  ^x^^^ 
one  endeavoured  to  clear  \i\m^e\i  q^  ^Olvivo^^^^^ 
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they  assumed  die  privilege  of  pronouQcing  vpei 
the  validity  of  his  defence.  They  sent  w\m 
they  pleased  to  prison,  and  confinea  them  wluR 
they  pleased  ;  and  it  has  heen  remarked  as  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  Grom^well's  govenuneiit, 
that  those  who  were  judged  to  be  disaffected, 
never  succeeded  ip  their  endeavours  to  beset 
at  large  in  due  course  of  law. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  Major-Genenk 
are  somewhat  amusing,  from  the  odd  combini- 
tion  of  duties  to  which  their  attention  yru 
drawn.    They  were  not  only  to  suppress  aB  1 
tumults,  insurrections,  rebellions,  or  otiier  on-  1 
lawful  assemblies,  to  disarm  all  papists,  and  suA  1 
as  had  borne  arms  against  the  Parliament  and  1 
all  others  who  were  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  | 
the  nation,  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  carriage  1 
and  conversation  of  all  aisaffected  persons,  to 
apprehend  thieves  and  robbers,  but  ako  to  per- 
mit no  horse-raceSy  cock-JightingSy  bear^  or  stage 
playsy  within  the  several  counties.  In  their  com- 
mission the  Protector  adds,  <<  and  you  are  to 
observe  and  follow  such  directions  as  yon  shall 
from  time  to  time  receive  from  ourself."* 

But  nothing  can  convey  so  good  an  idea  of 
their  actions  as  their  own  accounts,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Thurlow's  Papers,  from  which  I 
shall  here  insert  one  or  two  extracts.  Major- 
General  Woi'sley,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary 

*  It  is  surprising,  that  in  giving  directions  to  disarm  all 
who  had  heen  in  arms  against  the  Pai'Iiament,  Cromwell 
did  not  recollect  that  he  had  already  disi>erscd  tu-o  succes- 
Kive  Houses  at  the  point  of  the  hayonet.  But  the  name 
of  Paiiiamcut  was  a  convenient  stalking-horse  for  conceal- 
ing the  Pi'otcctov'^  Y^viX  xaoWN^'a, 
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just  named,  dated  at  Stafford,  wntes  as  follows  : 
**  Yesterday  we  had  a  meeting  at  this  town,  and 
I  have  made  a  good  progress  in  our  business. 
We  have  assessed  diverse,  and  the  rest  must 
expect  it  with  all  speed.  I  hope  we  shall  pay 
oxu*  county  troop  out  of  what  we  have  done  al- 
ready, and  provide  you  a  considerable  sum  for 
other  uses.  We  have  sent  out  warrants  to  give 
notice  to  the  whole  county  of  our  day  of  meet- 
ing, when  we  shall  sit  upon  the  ordinance  for 
the  ejecting  of  scandalous  ministers.  We  have 
dl^iarmed  the  disaffected  in  this  county.  We 
shall  fall  of  snapping  some  of  our  old  blades 
that  will  not  let  us  be  quiet.  We  have  found 
an  estate  of  PenruddocV s  that  was  executed, 
and  have  ordered  it  to  be  sequestrated.  I  hope 
shortly  to  give  you  a  good  account  of  the  rest 
of  the  counties.  * 
Desborough,  another  of  the  Major-Generals, 

*  In  the  time  of  th«  Commonwealtli  died  Major-Ge- 
ueral  Worsley,  a  noted  commander  in  the  Parliament's 
army,  and  mem1>er  for  Manchester.  He  was  buried  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  with  an  inscription  to  his 
memory.  At  the  funeral  attended  as  a  chief  moui'ner 
RogOT  Kenyon  of  Peel  Hall,  Esq.  and  M.P.  for  Clithe- 
roe,  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Liancashire.  A  while 
after  the  funeral,  Mr  Kenyon,  spying  an  opportunity, 
wrote  upon  the  grave-stone  as  under, 

**  Where  never  Worse-lay." 

These  words  so  offended  Cromwell,  that  he  offered  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  discovery. 

The  above  General  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Worsleys  ©f  Worsley  in  Lancashire,  vrb^sfc 
representatives  stiU  reside^  «t  Wwf^-lzVsi^  l^i^N^  ^^»^ 
Chester,— J!f/tSw  Note. 
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writes  to  \m  brother  tlie  Protector  in  serioiH 
terms  about  Lord  Seymour,  whom  Cromwell 
seemed  desirous  to  exempt  from  decimatiofl, 
but  whose  spirit,  the  other  thought,  was  not 
such  as  <<  to  close  cordially  with  the  people  of 
God."  He  adds,  at  the  same  time,  <<  Yesterday 
we  proceeded  upon  taxing  seven  or  eight  w 
this  county,  amongst  whom  was  Sir  James 
Thynn,  who  was  at  first  a  little  averse,  and  did 
plead  as  much  innocency  as  my  Lord  Seymour 
hatli  done  ;  but  at  last,  having  no  refuge,  was 
constrained  to  comply ;  and  I  think  of  those 
eight  tliat  we  have  already  dealt  withal,  the  som 
will  amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  There  are  four  more  to  i^pear  this 
morning ;  and  then  I  intend  for  Blandford  to 
attend  the  Dorsetshire  gentlemen,  and  so  to 
Marlborough,  where  there  are  twenty  more  to 
be  summoned." 

Tlie  outcry  against  this  intolerable  oppres- 
sion became  so  loud,  that  Cromwell  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  the  commissions  of  his  Ma* 
jor-Generals.  He  even  sacrificed  tlieir  charac- 
ters to  the  desire  of  recovering  some  degree  of 
popularity ;  and  when  the  execration  and  ridi- 
cule of  the  country  was  directed  against  then)) 
he  joined  in  the  shout,  disowned  their  proceed- 
ings, and  left  them  to  their  fate. 

The  despotism  of  the  Major- Generals  lias  been 
rendered  memorable  by  the  oppression  which 
they  inflicted  on  two  distinguished  individuals, 
John  Cleveland,  the  poet,  and  the  still  more 
celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  only  crime  al- 
leged against  the  future  bishop  consisted  in  his 
attacltmQB^  to  l&^\w2iQifws^  vbl4  t»  tjl^(Q  imfprtii" 
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nate  house  of  Stuart,  for  which  he  was  thrown 
a  prisoner  into  Chepstow  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth.  The  satirist  was  arrested  at 
Haynes,  and  sent  to  a  place  of  confinement  at 
Yarmouth;  the  reasons  for  which  arbitrary 
measure  were  as  follows : — The  first  was,  that 
he  lived  in  utter  obscurity  in  the  house  of  a 
royalist,  very  few  persons  of  the  neighbourhood 
knowing  that  there  was  such  a  man  resident 
amongst  them ;  the  second  was,  that  he  posses- 
sed great  abilities,  and  was  able  to  do  consider- 
able disservice ;  and  a  third  reason  for  his  im- 
prisonment was,  that  he  wore  good  clothes, 
though,  as  he  confessed,  he  had  no  estate  but 
L.20  per  annum,  allowed  him  by  two  gentle- 
men, and  L.30  by  the  person  in  whose  house 
he  resided,  and  whom  he  assisted  in  his  studies. 
He  would,  it  is  said,  have  been  released,  had  he 
possessed  any  property  upon  which  the  com- 
missioners could  have  fixed  an  assessment. 

But  the  most  unjustifiable  part  of  Cromwell's 
conduct  was  his  interference  with  the  courts  of 
law,  and  his  repeated  endeavours  to  convert  the 
judgments  of  the  bench  into  an  instrument  of 
personal  revenge  or  of  political  intimidation. 
The  case  of  Cmonel  Lilburn  is  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  history.  Charged  with  sedi- 
tion, he  was  tned  by  a  London  jury,  from  whom 
he  obtained  an  honourable  acquittal;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  verdict  announced  to  the  crowd 
at  the  door  than  the  air  rang  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  thousands.  The  Parliament,  deeming 
his  proceedings  injurious  to  their  plans,  banish- 
ed him  by  ordinance;  but  partly  out  of  coil- 
fidence  iQ  the  professions  o(  Ct^^^^  Vi  ^^v 
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form  Ills  engagement  to  the  people,  and  partly 
out  of  Lis  native  intrepidity,  he  returned  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  legislature.  Cromwell, 
however,  dreaded  him  no  less  than  the  ParDa- 
ment  had  done,  and  therefore  had  him  arraign- 
ed for  returning,  contrary  to  the  ordinance  bv 
-which  his  punishment  was  awarded.  But  Lil- 
hum  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much  ahility, 
that  a  jury  again  acquitted  him,  in  spite  of  ali 
the  usurper's  influence ;  and  once  more  the  po- 
pular voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  accused. 
Tlie  shouts  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  did 
not,  however,  subdue  the  resentment  of  the  Pro- 
tector, nor  induce  him  to  imitate  the  modera- 
tion which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  detained  the  colonel 
in  prison  till  he  was  so  far  gone  in  a  consump- 
tion, that  he  only  turned  him  out  to  die.** 

The  prosecution  of  Vane  is  another  instance 
of  unblushing  tyranny.  The  publication  of  the 
"  Healing  Question**  gave  great  offence  to 
Cromwell,  although,  as  the  author  asserted,  it 
had  been  given  in  manuscript  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  for  inspection,  and  remain- 
ed in  their  hands  nearly  a  month,  after  which  it 
was  returned  to  him  without  any  comment, 
when  it  was  sent  to  the  press  in  the  usual  way, 
and  published  with  the  customary  permission. 
A  warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  Vane,  and 
conduct  him  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  the  governor  was  instructed  to 
receive  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  not  suffer  any 
one  to  speak  to  him,  but  in  the  presence  of  an 
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officer.  Wliat  must  have  been  the  government 
of  a  country  when  tlie  first  men  in  it  were  liable 
to  such  treatment !  In  reality,  Cromwell  and  his 
council  had  made  such  abundant  use  of  this 
power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  that  they  be- 
came utterly  insensible  to  the  execration  to 
which  such  a  proceeding  is  justly  exposed.  They 
imprisoned  men  on  suspicion,  or  without  sus- 
picion, often  by  way  of  precaution  only,  and  set 
them  at  liberty  when  they  pleased,  or  retained 
them  as  long  as  they  pleased,  without  once  re- 
collecting that  they  conunitted  an  offence  for 
which  they  owed  a  severe  account  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Protector,  cert^n  pri- 
soners in  the  Tower,  as  well  as  some  who  had 
been  sent  to  Jersey  and  other  places  beyond 
seas,  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  lieutenant 
for,  false  imprisonment.  -  The  jailor  was  sent 
for  to  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment, when,  being  asked  by  what  authority  he 
kept  those  persons  in  hold,  he  produced  a  paper, 
written  by  Oliyer's  own  hand,  to  this  effect : — 
<<  Sir^  I  pray  ycu  seize  suck  and  stick  persons, 
and  all  oUiers  whom  you  man  judge  dangerous 
men  ;  do  it  quickfyy  and  you  wall  have  a  vxirrant 
after  you  Jiave  done^^ 

No  sooner  did  Cromwell  find  that  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  the  country  could  not  support  his 
tyranny,  than  he  established  High  Courts  of  jus- 
tice for  the  trial  of  state  delinquents ;  having  re- 
fused to  submit  his  charges  against  them  to  an 
impartial  jury.  Whitelock,  and  some  other  of 
liis  counsellors,  entreated  him  to  re^X.  «»^>iA%^<(A 
with  the  ordinary  administration  o£  )\i&\AA:;e<»  wcA 
to  couMo  the  interests  of  the  goyexiiawewX  V^ 
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the  patriotism  of  the  people ;  but,  convinced  as 
he  was  that  the  great  majority  of  the  naticw 
were  opposed  to  his  usurpation,  he  declared  his 
determination  to  support  his  power  by  using 
the  very  instruments  which  had  given  the  only 
just  cause  of  offence  in  former  reigns.  Nay, 
he  far  exceeded  the  arbitrary  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  declamations  of  James,  and  whick 
alienated  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  son.  For  example,  the  oppression 
attempted  by  Cromwell  in  the  case  of  Cony, 
a  London  merchant,  surpasses  the  most  illegal 
stretches  of  prerogative  in  the  days  of  Eliia- 
beth,  or  of  her  immediate  successor.  The  trader 
now  named  had  refused  to  pav  certain  duties 
on  the  goods  which  he  importeo,  on  the  groond 
that  they  were  not  imposed  by  a  competent  au- 
thority. For  this  offence  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  condemn- 
ed in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Refusing 
to  pay  this  penalty,  he  was  committed  to  prison 
for  contempt.  In  the  prospect  of  a  trial,  he 
retained  three  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  at 
the  bar, — Maynard,  Twisden,  and  Windham,— 
to  plead  for  nim ;  and  the  question  came  to  be 
heard  on  the  17th  of  May,  1655. 

This  was  an  affair  of  vital  importance  to  tbe 
government  of  Cromwell.  An  ordinance  had 
been  passed  by  him  and  his  Council  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1654,  for  the  continuation  of  the  stated 
customs  for  the  four  succeeding  years ;  and  it 
was  under  the  authority  of  this  ordinance  that 
the  duties  were  at  present  collected.  But  the 
question  was,  -svV^K^ict  l\!LQ«e  who  issued  this 
ordinance  ImA  ■jo'^et  Vi  tds^<6  ^^aw  •   \\»  ^^a  a 
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maxim  among  the  professional  men,  that  the 
laws  of  £Dg]aiid  were  written  statutes,  acts,  or 
edicts,  enacted  by  the  people  assembled  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  no  maxim  seemed  more  essential 
to  the  existence  of  national  freedom.  The 
power  of  the  Council  to  make  laws  hinged  upon 
the  authority  of  the  record  called  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  if  brought 
into  a  court  of  justice,  what  was  this  record  ?  It 
was  a  document  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the 
army,  and  sanctioned  by  the  principal  officers  of 
state.  This  could  not  for  a  moment  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  men  bred  in  the  technical  habits  of 
the  courts,  as  being  of  force  to  change  the  es« 
sential  dicta  of  the  English  constitution.  It  was 
a  terrible  dilemma,  into  which  Cromwell  was 
driven  by  this  case  of  Cony ;  and  it  required 
equal  prudence  and  fimmess  to  extricate  him- 
self from  it  without  mortal  injury.  If  he  gave 
way,  and  if  Cony  came  off  yictorious  in  the  con- 
test, his  government  was  at  an  end ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  it  would  from  that  time  for- 
ward have  been  a  government  of  violence  and 
of  military  force  only.  Every  one,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  Cony,  would  have  resisted 
such  taxation,  and  defended  their  resistance  on 
the  same  grounds  that  he  did.* 

Cony's  counsel  appear  to  have  done  ftdl  jus- 
tice to  the  case  of  their  client ;  and  Maynard 
in  particular  used  such  arguments,  and  enforced 
them  with  such  vigour,  as,  if  attended  to,  would 
have  shaken l;he  government  to  its  basis.  The 
cause  was  argued  on  the  17th  of  May ;  and  on 

*  Godwin's  Commonwealtli,  ^roV  Vv. 
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the  morrow,  the  lawyer  just  named,  and  his  fel- 
low-pleaders, were  sent  to  the  Tower,  od  the 
charge  of  having  held  language  destructire  to 
the  existing  government.  Nor  did  the  case  end 
here.  The  day  following,  Cony,  unsupported  by 
counsel,  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  up- 
per bench,  and  did  such  justice  to  the  situation 
m  which  he  was  placed,  that  RoUe,  who  presi- 
ded in  the  court,  felt  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to 
determine.  Owing  to  a  slight  grammatical  in- 
accuracy in  Cony's  answer  addressed  to  the 
Protector,  the  decision  was  postponed,  and  his 
next  appearance  being  on  the  last  day  of  the 
term,  ^  affair  taas  ordered  to  stand  over  Utt  the 
following  one.  In  the  meantime,  RoUe  repre- 
sented to  Cromwell  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  laboured  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  received 
his  writ  of  ease  on  the  7th  of  June;  and  in  the 
following  week  Glyn  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  May- 
nai*d,  Twisden,  and  Windham  had  previously, 
on  their  submission,  been  discharged  from  con- 
finement ;  and  by  some  means,  employed  it  was 
thought  at  the  instance  of  the  new  judge.  Cony 
was  induced  to  withdraw  his  cause  from  court 
altogether. 

The  liberties  of  Ekiglishmen  were  certainly 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  when  lawyers  were 
dragged  from  the  bar  to  prison  for  no  other  of- 
fence than  a  professional  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  and  a  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty  to  a  client  whose  property  and  life 
were  at  stake.  But  Cromwell  did  not  think  it 
enough  to  \wt\mvdate  counsel  and  dismiss  judges, 
when  they  %\i^\»«i^\XMjX\)fi««  x«^ga^\  W  law  and 
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honour  was  saperior  to  their  love  for  his  ser- 
vice; he  even  attempted  to  poison  the  very 
source  of  equity,  hy  interposing  the  weight  of 
his  authority  in  the  nomination  of  juries.  The 
firmness  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  on  one  memor- 
able occasion  stands  on  record  as  a  proof  of  that 
judge's  integrity,  and  of  the  baseness  wliich  al- 
ready stained  the  character  of  the  Protector. 
He  understood  that  Cromwell  had  ordered  a 
jury  to  be  retUMed  for  a  trial  in  which  he  was 
more  than  ordinarily  concerned;  and  upon  this 
information  he  examined  the  sherifP,  who  said 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  for  that  it  was  his 
practice  to  refer  alii  such  things  to  the  under- 
sherifil  Haring  next  asked  the  latter  concern- 
ing it,  he  found  that  the  jury  had  actually  been 
retm*ned  by  order  of  the  Protector;  upon  which 
Sir  Matthew  showed  the  statute,  that  all  juries 
ought  to  be  returned  by  the  sheriff  or  his  law- 
ful officer ;  and  this  not  having  been  done  ac- 
cording to  law,  he  dismissed  the  jury,  and  would 
not  try  the  cause.  Cromwell  was  highly  in- 
censed at  him  for  this  decided  step,  and  on  his 
return  from  the  circuit,  told  him  in  anger,  that 
he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  judge ;  to  which  all  the  an- 
swer made  by  the  latter  was,  "  It  is  very  true." 
Every  reader,  therefore,  will  agree  with  Mr 
Hallam,  when  he  says,  that  he  cannot  echo  the 
praises  that  have  been  showered  upon  Crom^ 
well  for  the  just  administration  of  the  laws  un- 
der his  dominion.  That  between  party  and  party 
the  ordinary  civil  rights  of  men  were  fairly  dealt 
with,  is  no  extraordinary  encomium ;  and  it  ma^ 
be  admitted  that  he  filled  the  \>eii(^  oi  Y\%>a<^^ 
whh  able  lawyers,  though  not  ao  coivgA^^^)^^^  ^^ 
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those  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  it 
if  manifest,  that  so  far  as  his  own  authority  wv 
concerned,  no  hereditary  despot,  proud  in  the 
crimes  of  a  hundred  ancestors,  could  more  hare 
spumed  at  every  limitation  than  this  soldier  of 
a  commonwealth.* 

All  allusion  was  now  gone  as  to  the  pretend- 
ed benefits  of  the  Civil  W  ar.  It  had  ended  in  t 
despotism,  compared  to  which  all  the  ill^ 
practices  of  former  kbgs,  all  that  coat  Charies 
his  life  and  crown,  appeared  as  dust  in  the  ba- 
lance. For  what  was  ship-money,  a  general  biu> 
den,  when  set  by  the  side  of  the  CromweUian 
decimation  of  a  class,  the  royalists,  whose  of- 
fence had  long  been  expiated  by  a  compositiQiii 
and  effaced  by  an  act  of  indemnity  ?  Or  were 
the  excessive  punishments  of  the  star-chamber 
so  odious  as  the  capital  executions  inflicted 
without  trial  by  peers,  whenever  it  suited  the 
usurper  to  erect  his  high  courts  of  justice? 
Hence  we  find  that  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
tector was  universally  unpopular ;  and  the  sense 
of  present  evils  not  only  excited  a  burning  de- 
sire to  live  again  under  the  ancient  monarchy, 
but  obliterated,  especially  in  the  new  genera- 
tion 'that  had  no  distinct  remembrance  of  them, 
the  apprehension  of  its  former  abuses.  The  ty- 
ranny of  Cromwell,  and  his  contempt  of  law, 
contributed  more  than  the  army  of  Creneral 
Monk  to  place  Charles  the  Second  on  the  throne 
of  his  father. 

IV.  The  character  of  Cromwell,  as  connected 
with  the  profession  and  support  of  reUgiouyis  ob- 

•  c«nsAV(rftoi»i.iaa*u  \ 
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scured  with  much  apparent  contradiction.  His 
conduct,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer, was  so  ntterly  inconsistent  with  correct 
views  of  Christian  obligation,  and  even  of  common 
honesty,  that  he  has  been  rery  generally  charged 
with  profound  dissimulation  m  all  matters  which 
respected  doctrinal  tenets  and  spiritual  influences. 
One  of  the  most  learned  presbyterians  of  the 
age  called  him  a  traitoraus  hypocrite  ;  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Burnet,  supported  by  the  judg- 
ment of  WiUdns  and  Tillotson,  that  the  enthu- 
siast and  the  dissembler  mixed  so  equally  in 
tlie  greater  part  of  his  actions,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  tell  which  was  the  prevailing  character. 
But  that  he  had  at  no  period  of  his  life  a  sin- 
cere feeling  towards  religion,  it  would  be  un- 
eandid,  and  perhaps  unjust,  to  deny;  although, 
that  he  finally  employed  his  knowledge  of  reli- 
gious terms,  and  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  as  a  saint,  to  deceive  weaker  men  than 
himself,  and  thereby  to  promote  his  secular  in- 
terests, there  cannot  be,  among  reasonable  per- 
sons, the  smallest  room  for  doubt. 

Originally,  the  religious  feelings  of  Cromwell 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  that  ardent  enthu- 
siasm which  constituted  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  which  greatly  modified  all  the  actions 
of  his  maturer  years.  He  lived  at  a  period  when 
seriousness  an<i  a  deep  interest  in  spiritual  en- 
quiries had  already  distinguished  a  large  class  of 
the  English  people,  who,  from  the  very  first, 
connected  the  desire  of  ecclesiastical  reform  with 
certain  vague  notions  of  improvement  in  tfea 
political  condition  of  society.  TVie  vaX.et^'&Xs*  ^"^ 
religion  and  those  of  ciyil  freedom  ^^t^  ^^  voJCv- 
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inatoly  mixed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
in  many  cases,  which  of  the  t^vo  gave  rise  to  tbe 
other ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  war  which  en- 
sued between  the  king  and  the  parliament^  some 
of  the  leading  men  became  fanatics  in  the  caose 
of  liberty  without  any  regard  to  faith,  while 
others  sank  all  worldly  considerations,  in  tlie 
exalted  hope  of  seeing  the  reign  of  Christ  lite- 
rally established  upon  earth.  Cromwell  shared 
with  those  around  him  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He 
became  religious,  without  having  acquired  any 
clearer  views  of  divine  truth  or  of  moral  obligft* 
tion  on  which  to  found  the  practice  of  good  li- 
ving; but  solely,  it  would  appear  from  the  resnlt, 
because  theological  concerns  were  the  engro^ 
ing  subject  at  that  particular  time,  and  were 
better  fitted  than  any  other  to  give  fall  exercise 
to  the  powers  of  an  ardent  and  rather  capacious 
mind.  Perhaps  the  comparative  laxity  of  his 
habits  in  youth  may  have  rendered  the  change 
somewhat  more  sudden  and  complete  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  proved;  still,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that,  fipom  his  connexions,  his 
rank  in  society,  and  the  influence  of  example, 
he  would,  at  all  events,  have  taken  his  place 
among  the  professors  of  religion,  considered 
merely  as  a  great  and  powerful  party. 

Nothing  puzzles  the  mental  physiologist  more 
than  the  attempt  to  account  for  those  epidemi- 
cal affections  which  from  time  to  time  take  hold 
of  society.  The  bodily  frame,  in  like  manner, 
is  subject  to  the  inroad  of  morbid  humours,  the 
origin  of  which  is  equally  unaccountable  on  any 
principle  reco^i^^^  Xi-^  xX^^ixv'Ck^x.V.^TvwJL  ^hvsi- 
cians  j  but,  in  \>oOa.  c»&^%)  \x  S&  ^^««bsc^  A  ^^s^ 
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trhen  the  discstee  does  appear,  there  are  certain 
constitutions  which  are  sure  to  he  infected.  In 
that  respect,  the  minds  and  the  hodies  of  men 
bear  a  great  resemblance.  If  we  were  allowed  to 
extend  the  empire  of  Fashion  to  so  serious  a  thing 
as  religion,  we  should  be  supplied  with  a  term 
at  least  whereby  to  express  a  change,  which  often 
claims  an  anthority  no  higher  than  that  of  mere 
imitation :  And,  accordingly,  when  any  particu- 
lar class  of  men  and  women  become  serious,  we 
should  have  no  greater  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  phenomenon,  than  when  we  find  a  new  taste 
for  poetry  or  any  other  of  the  fine  arts  prevail- 
ing among  that  numerous  order  of  society,  whose 
taste  and  judgment  are  guided  by  a  few  ambi- 
tious leaders.  That  such  periodical  currents  of 
innovation  and  caprice  do  occasionally  invade 
the  religious  sentiments,  especially  after  they 
have  been  some  time  stagnant,  is  a  fact  proved 
by  history  and  experience ;  and  if  any  farther 
evidence  were  required  to  establish,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  those  movements  have  been  produ- 
ced and  prolonged  in  minds  where  there  was  no 
deep  feeling  of  divine  responsibility,  I  should 
refer,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  to  the  annals 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  lives  of  those 
individuals  who  figured  most  prominently  du- 
ring its  troubled  events. 

On  this  head,  the  Memoirs  written  by  Mrs 
Hutchinson  are  invaluable ;  for,  as  she  herself 
belonged  to  the  religions  party,  her  evidence 
cannot  be  impeached,  while,  as  a  woman,  she 
marked  with  a  penetrating  eye  the  ky^occVe*^ 
and  deceit  which  prevailed  anxoiig  \Sw^  ^^^^ 
nroiwd  her.    Some  of  her  mdivi^LuA  ^^^"^^ 
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of  this  kind  are  very  striking ;  bot  although 
drawn  by  a  Jady  of  rank  and  accomplishmenU, 
the  colouring  is  too  strong  for  the  more  delicate 
eye  of  modem  times.    I  allude  to  the  character 
of  Sir  John  Gell,  and  other  officers  who  figured 
in  Nottinghamshire  and  the  neighboui*ing  coun- 
ties.    But  a  few  hypocrites,  I  admit,  roust  not 
bo  held  sufficient  to  justify  suspicion  against  a 
whole  body  of  professors.    She  informs  us,  hov- 
ever,  that  the  affectation  of  religion  was  very 
general,  and  that,  when  Puritanism  grew  into  a 
faction,  men  and  women  distin^ished  them- 
selves by  habits,  looks,  and  words,  without  ei- 
ther relinquishing  vanity  or  embracing  real  so- 
briety ;  and  she  adds,  that  the  quickness  with 
which  they  forsook  those  things,  when  they  had 
gained  their  purpose  by  them,  <<  showed  that 
they  never  took  them  up  for  conscience."  Such 
professions,  she  remarks,  "  gilded  not  a  temple 
of  grace,  but  a  tomb,  which  only  held  the  car- 
cass of  religion.''  As  to  the  term  Roundhead,  it 
was,  she  maintained,  very  ill  applied  to  her  has- 
baud,  "  who,  having  naturally  a  very  fine  thick- 
set head  of  hair,  kept  it  clean  and  handsome,  so 
that  it  was  a  great  ornament  to  him ;  although 
the  godly  of  those  days,  when  he  embraced  their 
party,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  religious,  be- 
cause his  hair  was  not  in  their  cut,  nor  his  words 
in  their  phrase,  nor  such  little  formalities  alto- 
gether fitted  to  their  humour,  who  were,  many 
of  them,  so  weak  as  to  esteem  rather  for  these 
insignificant  circumstances  than  for  solid  wis- 
dom, piety,  and  courage."     I  have  already  quo- 
ted her  observation  relative  to  the  decay  of  piety 

^n»9iedi?*Qly  ^^«  t.tft  d^h.  of  OUrer*    Th^ 
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court  of  Richard^  sbe  assures  us,  was  full  of  sin 
and  vanity,  whlcli  was  the  more  abominable  be- 
cause they  had  not  quite  cast  away  the  name  of 
God.  Nay,  she  acknowledges,  in  words  already 
placed  before  the  reader,  that  <<  true  religion 
was  now  almost  lost  even  among  the  religious 
party,  and  hypocrisy  become  an  epidemical  dis- 
ease." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  either  uncandid  or  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  religion  was  a  mere 
fashion  with  the  greater  part  of  the  puritanical 
adherents  of  theCromwellian  government.  They 
took  it  up  for  a  purpose,  and  they  laid  it  down 
when  the  purpose  was  accomplished.    Nor  will 
the  same  remarks  be  found  inapplicable  to  the 
Protector  himself.   He  prayed  and  preached  as 
long  as  the  fanatical  spirit  continued  alive,  either 
in  the  Parliament  or  the  army ;  but  his  object 
was  at  length  discovered  by  both  these  classes 
of  men,  his  arts  were  exposed,  and  all  who  were 
honest,  whether  among  swordsmen  or  senators, 
deserted  his  ranks,  and  formed  a  party  against 
him.     On  one  occasion,  already  mentionedy  the 
latter  remarked,  that  "  they  doubted  not,  as  the 
common  practice  of  the  man  had  been,  that  the 
name  of  God  and  relic^on,  and  formal  fasts  and 
prayers,  would  be  made  use  of  to  colour  over  the 
blackness  of  the  fact,"  namely,  the  violent  dis- 
solution of  the  House  of  Commons.    That  he 
did  actually  employ  means  to  impose  upon  the 
more  simple  of  the  zealots,  is  asserted  by  all  the 
historians  of  the  period.  To  men  of  this  stamp, 
says  Burnet,  he  was  wont  to  enter  into  the  terms 
of  their  old  equality,  shutting  the  do«t  «cv^\snss.- 
king  then)  sit  down  covered  o>jf  \jiia>  \» Vx  n>W8s«l 
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gee  bow  little  he  valaed  those  distances  that  {br 
form's  sake,  he  was  bound  to  keep  up  widi  others. 
These  discourses  commoDly  ended  in  a  long 
prayer.  Thus,  with  mach  ado,  he  managed  tbe 
republican  enthusiasts;  the  other  republicans) 
the  mere  lovers  of  civil  liberty,  he  called  the  | 
heathen,  and  confessed  he  could  not  so  easily 
work  upon  them.* 

But  when  his  dupes,  at  length,  perceived  that 
his  conduct  and  his  assurances  were  utterly  in-  ' 
consistent,  they  could  not  refrain  from  suspect- 
ing his  sincerity.  In  truth,  Cromwell  himseli^ 
towards  the  close  of  life,  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  Ills  spiritual  condition.  He  looked  back  witb 
some  comfort  to  that  earlier  and  more  innocent 
period  when  his  enthosiasm  reconciled  to  his 
conscience  the  motives  even  of  the  most  ambi- 
guous of  his  actions ;  and  it  was  only  upon  being 
assured  by  his  chaplain  that  a  man  once  in  a  state 
of  grace  could  never  relapse  into  a  state  of  mor- 
tal sin,  that  he  could  look  upon  death  with  com- 
posure. The  feeling  that  he  was  **  safe"  was 
founded  upon  an  abstract  theory  of  dogmatic 
theology,  and  not  upon  the  consciousness  that 
his  beuef  and  practice  exhibited  any  degree  of 
concord.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  deceitful  re- 
sponses of  a  most  fallacious  oracle  ;  he  reposed 
his  hopes  on  the  authority  of  a  system  which  the 
more  mtelligent  of  its  supporters  acknowledge 
was  never  meant  for  practical  purposes ;  and 
thus,  if  he  did  not  die  with  a  lie  on  his  tongue, 
he  unquestionably  left  the  world,  if  he  believed 
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what  was  told  him,  with  a  false  and  most  dan- 
gerous impression  on  his  heart. 

From  the  extravagance  of  Cromwell's  chap- 
lains we  may  at  once  form  an  estimate  of  the 
kind  of  devotion  which  was  nsnally  practised 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  and  arrive  at  a 
fair  conclusion  respecting  the  doctrine  which  was 
most  acceptable  to  its  inmates.  A  certain  ultra- 
Calvinism  afiforded  to  the  divines  of  those  un- 
happy days  an  opportunity  for  exercising  their 
metaphysics  on  the  most  sacred  subjects ;  in  the 
course  of  which  discussions,  they  generally  con- 
trived to  dissolve  all  connexion  between  the 
conduct  and  the  hopes  of  the  human  being,  and 
to  resthis  character  and  destination  on  the  secret 
decrees  of  his  Maker.  The  Protector,  it  is  true, 
did  not  form  the  theological  system  of  his  age, 
nor  perhaps  understand  it  in  its  full  import  and 
bearing ;  but  he  unquestionably  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  most  dangerous  speculations  on  all 
points  of  doctrine,  and  countenanced  the  great- 
est abuses  in  external  worship.  Christianity,  in 
short,  sustained  a  violent  attack  from  the  heroes 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  in  reviewing  their 
conduct,  every  candid  reader  must  acknowledge 
that  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  when  they 
were  sincere,  makes  but  a  small  compensation 
for  the  absurdity  of  their  opinions,  and  the  coarse 
buffoonery  of  their  manner,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
most  solemn  duties. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  human  mind 
is  never  more  grievously  deceived  than  in  the 
discharge  of  religious  obligations  in  all  cases 
where  the  conscience  is  influenced  by  K«Wa»^V^ 
fashion,orby  a  mereregardtoe&t^\\^^>^'^^^ 
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When  Qoeeii  Hoirietta  Maria  irsi  came  over 
to  England,  she  pronounced  that  the  subjects  of 
her  husband  had  no  religion  at  all ;  and  her  opi- 
nion rested  upon  this  particular  circomstance  that 
the  Protestant  ritual  does  not  demand  those  fre- 
quent and  regulated  acts  of  devotion  which,  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  associated  with 
certain  hours  of  the  day  and  even  of  the  night 
To  supply  her  Majesty  and  her  female  attend* 
ants  with  a  form,  which  might  at  once  indulge 
their  pious  propensities,  and  avoid  the  scandal 
of  popery  m  his  court,  the  King  enquired  of 
Bishop  Juxon,  whether  he  oould  not  select  from 
the  rdbrmed  liturgies  such  a  manual  as  woald 
answer  the  two  purposes  just  stated.  Henrietta 
had  identified  religion  with  her  periodical  ge- 
nuflexions, and  with  a  decent  repetition  of  the 
authorised  addresses  to  Heaven  and  to  all  the 
Powers  therein.  Cromwell  and  his  Independ- 
ents, meanwhile,  declared  that  the  Queen  and 
her  ladies  had  neither  futh  nor  worship  to  re- 
conunend  their  church.  The  true  nature  of  re^ 
ligion,  as  it  existed  in  his  mind,  was  manifested 
bv  long  extemporaneous  addresses,  in  the  way 
of  prayers  and  sermons,  pronounced  in  a  ban?) 
or  at  the  head  of  a  regiment ;  the  meaning  of 
which  no  human  intellect  could  comprehend,  and 
which,  generally  speaking,  were  most  useful 
when  they  were  least  understood. 

The  religion  of  Oliver,  however,  ardent  and 
spiritual  as  it  was,  proved  perfectly  compatible 
with  his  intention  to  deceive  and  murder  his 
sovereign ;  while  the  devotions  of  her  Majesty, 
if  Bishop  WaT\>TKt\AW  \%  to  be  believed,  did  not 
prevent  her  {rem  y'^'^^  ^^pacwxW  ^A^xed 
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perton  and  honour^  a  heavy  treason  of  a  diflPer* 
ent  kind.  So  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  external  indications  of  piety !  Nay,  so  in- 
consistent a  creature  is  man,  that  experience 
has  taught  the  discerning  to  be  suspicious  of 
those  who  carry  much  of  their  religion  on 
the  outside  of  their  characters.  Among  the 
Turks  it  is  a  maxim  of  prudence  ^^  neyer  to 
trust  a  brother  who  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca ;'  and  this  practical  wisdom  of  the  Mos- 
lem will  not  be  hastily  called  in  question  by 
such  Christians  as  haye  had  daily  mteroourse 
with  that  class  of  men,  who  i^peal  every  hour 
to  the  onmiscience  of  heaven,  and  to  the  testi- 
mony of  their  own  conscience.* 

Viewing  the  matter  more  closely  in  reference 
to  Cromwell,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  truly 
pious  man  could  have  committed  the  cruelties 
of  which  he  was  guilty.  On  all  occasions,  in- 
deed, he  set  very  little  value  on  human  life. 
His  massacres  in  Ireland  have  left  an  indelible 
stain  upon  his  reputation;  but  the  slaughter 
which  he  committed  in  cold  blood  on  his  unfor- 
tunate prisoners,  did  not  display  his  indifference 
for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  human  beings  more 
decidedly  than  his  practice  of  sending  thousands 

*  The  slang  of  tlie  puritans,  which  in  soma  instances 
was  equally  offensive  to  taste  and  to  honesty,  gave  rise, 
as  extremes  produce  each  other,  to  much  of  the  pro£uiity 
which  disgraced  the  language  of  the  cavaliers.  Mrs 
Hutchinson,  when  interceding  for  her  husband,  said  to  a 
xnan  in  power,  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  "  I 
pray  let  my  firiends  hut  doe  their  endeavours  forme,  and 
then  let  it  he  as  Ood  wiU."  He,  smillni^  «.t^&asc,  it«^«d^^ 
''Itisnot  nm  oi  GW  ivilL  but  as  toe  wO.''*-^^  "^^ 
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to  the  colonies  as  slaves.*  No  concern  for  their 
spiritaaL  interests  seems  ever  to  have  touched 
his  feelings.     It  was  his  rule  to  take  all  towns 
hy  dtorm,  rather  than  lose  time  by  a  tedious 
siege ;  regardless  alike  of  the  bloodshed  which 
necessarily  followed  such  a  determination,  and 
of  the  fate  of  those  immortal  beings  who  were 
thereby  sent  into  eternity.     As  a  mere  soldier, 
his  plan  was  perhaps  the  better  one ;  and  tbe 
success  which  attended  his  arms,  may  be  addu- 
ced to  prove  that  his  judgment  was  as  sound  ss 
his  nerves  were  strong.    But  our  credulity  is 
insulted  when  we  are  required  to  believe  that  a 
commander,  who  lavished  the  lives  of  men,  in 
cases  whereacapitulationmight have  saved  them, 
was,  in  his  usual  habits  of  thought,  influenced 
by  a  pious  regard  to  the  everlasting  welfare  of 
his  fellow-creatm*es.     Our  indignation,  too,  is 
inflamed  when  we  read  the  insincere  dispatches 
of  Cromwell  after  his  most  sanguinary  exploits. 
At  Bristol,  for  example,  where  he  had  prevailed 

*  The  sufferings  of  Ireland  stand  on  a  record  which  can- 
not be  questioned.  A  letter  from  the  commissioners  of 
that  country,  Fleetwood,  Ludlow,  Corbet,  and  Jones, 
dated  at  DubUn,  22d  of  July,  1653,  and  laid  before  Par- 
liament  in  the  following  month,  states  as  follows : — "  Of 
the  enemy,  20,000  lately  transported,  and  about  7000 
now  transporting  into  foreign  nations ;  many  counties  are 
without  Inhabitants,  and  the  whole  country  miserably 
wasted  and  destroyed." 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Cromwell  ordered  a  thou- 
sand young  women  to  be  impressed  in  Ireland,  and  sent 
to  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  of  which  he  was  desi- 
rous to  extend  the  population.  He  shipped  a  greater  num- 
ber from  the  v^rt  oi  YatAwv\  Wt  the  latter,  it  is  pre^ 
Bumed,  were  «it\i«:  omctV^j^a  w  \<$^na&xwR«. 
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Upon  Fairfax  to  assault  tlie  fortifications,  lie 
writes  to  the  Parliament  that  <'  faith  and  prayer 
had  obtained  the  city  for  them/'  The  battle  of 
Dunbar,  in  like  manner,  he  assured  his  masters, 
was  won  by  the  <<  power  of  believing,  which  is 
the  gift  of  God," 

His  constant  hypocrisy,  too,  in  the  ordinary 
afiairs  of  life,  justifies,  in  some  degree^  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  not  sincere  m  his  religious 
professions.  <<  If  craft  be  wisdom,  and  dissimu- 
lation ^t — assisted  with  and  improved  by  hy- 
pocrisies and  peijnries — I  most  not  deny  him 
to  have  been  singular  in  both ;  but  so  gross  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  made  use  of  them,  that 
as  no  wise  men  ought  to  have  believed  him  at 
first,  so  no  man  was  fool  enough  to  believe  him 
at  last :  Neither  did  any  man  seem  to  do  it  but 
those  who  thought  they  gained  as  much  by  their 
dissembling  as  he  did  oy  his.  His  very  actings 
of  godliness  grew  at  last  as  ridiculous  as  if  a 
player,  by  putting  on  a  gown,  should  think  he 
represented  excellently  a  woman,  though  his 
beard  at  the  same  time  were  seen  by  all  the 
spectators.  If  you  ask  me  why  they  did  not 
hiss  and  explode  him  ofiP  the  stage,  I  can  only 
answer  that  they  durst  not  do  so,  because  the 
actors  and  doorkeepers  were  too  strong  for  the 
company.  I  must  confess,  that  by  these  arts, 
how  grossly  soever  managed,  (as  by  hypocriti- 
cal praying  and  silly  preachings,  by  unmanly 
tears  and  whinings,  by  falsehoods  and  perjuries 
even  diabolical,)  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attain  his  ends :  But  it  was  because  his  ends 
were  so  unreasonaible  that  no  humaxL  V\^^\sv 
could  foresee  them,  which  m«d«  ^^ov^Vq^aA. 

VOL.  u.  2  a 
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to  do  with  him  believe  that  he  was  rather  a 
well-meaning  and  deluded  bigot,  than  a  craHj 
and  malicious  impostor."* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that   Cromwell  gm^ 
ground  by  never  appearing  to  move.     At  erery 
stage  of  Ids  progress  he  seemed  to  those  aromul 
him  to  have  already  reached  the  highest  point 
for  which  either  his  talents  or  his  ambition  fit- 
ted him.     By  others,  it  was  observed,  that  he 
was  incessantly  creeping  on,  and  that  he  coold 
not  be  stopped ;  but  assuredly  he  attained  Im 
highest  elevation  owing  to  the  absence  of  all 
suspicion  that  he  had  ever  raised  his  eyes  so 
high- 
It  has  been  remarked,  moreover,  by  all  hb 
biographers,  that  he  had  an  unlimited  comnuuid 
of  tears,  and  that  he  could  weep  or  pray  at  the 
shortest  notice.  '<  Had  not  his  iJighness  had  a 
faculty  to  be  fluent  in  his  teai*s,  and  eloquent  in 
his  execrations — had  he  not  had  spungy  eyes 
and  a  supple  conscience^  and  besides,  to  do  with 
people  of  great  faith  but  little  wit — ^his  courage 
and  the  rest  of  his  moral  virtues   had  never 
been  able  so  far  to  advance  him  out  of  the  road 
of  justice.     He  hath  indeed  found  that  in  god- 
liness there  is  great  gain ;  and  that  preaching 
and  praying  well  managed  will  obtain  other 
kingdoms  as  well  as  that  of  Heaven.     His  in- 
deed have  been  pious  arms,  for  he  hath  con- 
quered most  by  prayers  and  tears."-!- 

The  anecdote  preserved  in  the  life  of  Waller, 
who  through  his  mother's  family  was  related  to 

*  Cow\eya  l>\aw>\vwfc  <xik  QVvs«;x  ^^\u:«i^^ 
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Cromwell,  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  bears  upon  the  point  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  poet  states,  that  he  found  th^ 
protector  tolerably  versed  in  ancient  history ; 
and  adds,  that  when  any  of  his  enthusiastic 
friends  came  to  advise  or  consult  him,  he  could 
sometimes  overhear  him  discoursing  in  the  cant 
of  the  times;  but  when  he  returned  he  would 
say,  "  Cousin  Waller,  /  must  talk  to  these  men 
in  their  own  wayy*  and  immediately  resumed  his 
ordinary  style  of  conversation. 

An  impression  unfavourable  to  Cromwell's 
religious  honesty  was  made  upon  my  mind  by 
a  perusal  of  his  correspondence  with  the  mini- 
sters of  Edinburgh,  after  they  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  castle.     In  reply  to  his  invitation  to  re- 
sume their  duties,  they  hint  at  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  menaced  by  his  preaching  cui- 
rassiers ;  but  add,  that  in  theii*  Master  s  cause, 
they  were  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  en« 
(counter  all  hazards,  and  endure  all  privations. 
In  his  letter  to  the  governor,  the  sectarian  Ge- 
neral alludes  to  the  apology  urged  by  the  cler- 
gymen, and  marvels  at  their  hesitation  to  risk 
any  thing  in  their  Master  s  cause,  as  they  call  it. 
The  sneer  which  is  conveyed  in  the  last  words, 
indicates  with  sufficient  clearness  the  tone  of 
mind  in  which  he  wrote  his  rejoinder.     He  be- 
lieved the  ministers  to  be  insincere,  and  some- 
what disposed  to  cant  withal ;  and  accordingly, 
with  the   sarcastic    bitterness  in   which   one 
swindler  exposes  the  fraud  of  another,  he  threw 
their  pious  phraseology  back  in  their  teeth.   No 
professor  of  the  profound  arts  of  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  is  pleased  to  find  hlm^eV  ^a'ssSvsi.^ 
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with  his  own  weapons :  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
\)Me,  that  if  Cromwell  himself  had  been  a  sib- 
^ere  Christian,  he  would  not  hare  taunted  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  with  the  use  of  an  ex- 
pression which  can  be  at  no  time  unintelligible 
or  improper. 

But  it  has  been  decided  by  the  mMority  of 
writers,  in  these  latter  days,  that  the  Protector 
earned  immortal  reputation  by  the  tolerant  spi- 
rit of  his  government  towards  aU  classes  of 
Christians.  This  eulogy,  however,  which  had 
no  foundation  in  fact,  is  contradicted  by  the  his- 
tory of  his  administration  from  first  to  last  He 
inflicted  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  and  ESpisoo- 
palians  very  severe  fines  and  confiscations ;  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  permit  any  Presby- 
terian to  have  a  seat  in  his  Parliament ;  and  he 
finally  prohibited  every  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  could  be  accused  of  attachment 
to  the  royal  family,  from  performing  any  of  the 
duties  of  his  oflSce,  and  even  from  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read.  No  person  who  had  been  ejected 
for  delinquency  or  scandal  was,  after  the  Ist  of 
January,  1655,  to  be  allowed  to  preach  in  any 
public  place,  or  at  any  private  meeting  of  any 
other  persons  than  those  of  his  own  family,  nor 
to  administer  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  supper,  nor 
to  marry  any  person,  nor  to  use  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  the  forms  of  prayer  therein 
contained,  upon  pain  of  being  proceeded  against 
according  to  the  order  of  his  Highness.* 

*  "  I  went  to  London'when  Dr  WUd  preached  the  fu- 
neral scrmou  of  \^xesicliins,  this  being  the  last  day ;  after 
which  CromwOTs  Y^«AaK».\.\wx  n^i»  \ft  Ns^Mt  VUce,  that      I 
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The  celebrated  Usher,  who  was  undei'stood 
to  liave  great  influence  with  the  Protector,  was 
solicited  by  the  Episcopal  clergy  to  intercede 
for  them,  that  they  ''  might  have  the  freedom 
of  serving  God  in  their  private  congregations, 
(since  they  were  not  permitted  the  public 
churches)  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  caurch 
of  England ;  and  tnat  neither  the  ministers  nor 
those  who  frequented  that  service  should  any 
more  be  hindered  or  disturbed  by  the  soldiers. 
Cromwell  at  first  gave  a  promise  that  the  Epis- 
copalians should  not  be  molested,  provided  they 
meddled  not  with  any  matters  relating  to  his 
government ;  but  afterwards,  having  better  con- 
sidered of  it,  and  advised  with  his  council,  he 
resolved  <^  not  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to 
those  sort  of  men  who  are  restless  and  implaca- 
ble enemies  to  him.'*  Usher  was  not  less  grie- 
ved than  disappointed.  '^  This  false  man,"  he 
exclaimed,  <<  hath  broken  his  word  with  me,  and 
refuses  to  perform  what  he  promised :  Well,  he 
will  have  little  cause  to  glory  in  his  wickedness, 
for  he  will  not  continue  long ;  the  King  will 
retiurn ;  though  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  you 
may ;  the  government  both  in  church  and  state 
is  in  confusion."* 

none  of  the  church  of  England  should  dare  either  to  preach 
or  administer  sacraments,  teach  schools,  &c  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment or  exile.  So  this  was  the  moumfullest  day 
that  in  my  life  I  had  seen,  or  the  church  of  England  her- 
self since  the  Reformation ;  to  the  great  rgoicing  both  of 
Papist  and  Presbyter.  So  pathetic  was  his  discourse, 
that  it  drew  many  tears  from  the  auditory.  The  Lord 
Jesus  pity  our  distressed  chm'ch,  and  bring  back  the  cap- 
tivity of  Zion !" — Eveltm's  Memoirs,  vol,  iu  y^.  VOTl  ^\^. 
♦  J»arr'8  Life  of  Usher,  p.  75. 
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It  is  in  vain  to  reply,  in  defence  of  Oliver, 
that  lie  persecuted  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  for  their  political  principles,  not 
for  their  religious  tenets;  because  the  proper 
punishment  of  political  delinquency  is  politicti 
privation,  ejectment  from  office,  and  disability 
of  preferment  To  prohibit  men  from  worship- 
ing God  in  a  private  congregation,  is  intolerance 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  to  visit  upon  tbe 
conscience  an  error  of  judgment  in  regard  to 
civil  policy,  proves  that  the  author  of  sudi  t 
measure  is  equally  destitute  of  enlarged  vieiw 
as  a  nder,  and  of  Christian  principles  as  a  belie- 
ver in  the  gospel.  But  Cromwell,  I  admit,  is  not 
to  be  condemned  for  being  ignorant  of  the  doty 
and  of  the  advantages  of  religions  toleration. 
Such  liberality  was  altogether  unknown  to  his 
age  ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Independents,  to  whom  he  joined  himselfi 
rejected  the  principle  of  an  established  church, 
properly  so  called,  that  his  party  carried  with 
it  an  air  of  greater  freedom  than  belonged 
to  the  other  great  bodies,  whose  constitntion 
and  whose  aims  were  different.  In  measuring 
the  extent  of  the  Protector's  tolerance,  however, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  sects  whom  he 
excluded  from  power  and  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  law,  constituted  a  large  majority  of  the 
English  people,  the  most  intelligent,  too,  and 
the  most  opulent. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  tlie  laws 
were  not  executed  with  much  severity;  for 
when  he  began  to  ^  his  eyes  steadily  on  the 
cro^vn,  lie  i&  ^yQl  \a  Wn^  \si<e^\»x^^  %.  ^urch 
establisbmeut  oS  «>.  mot^  "^^^psj^^w^  Vsnak^^aawft^^^as^ 
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Independent  model  would  admits  and  from  which 
his  government  might  receive  some  support. 
Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  remarked  to  Wil- 
kins,  a  clergyman  who  married  his  sister,  that 
no  civil  polity  could  have  a  sure  foundation 
without  a  national  church  which  adhered  to  it ; 
and  that  he  thought  the  people  of  Ekigland  were 
capable  of  no  constitution  but  Episcopacy.  To 
this  Wilkins  had  no  doubt  but  the  Protector 
would  have  turned,  as  soon  as  the  design  of  his 
kingship  was  settled.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  Oliver  had  allowed 
his  mind  to  be  infected  with  the  absurdities  of 
the  Fifth-monarchy  men,  of  whom  Harrison  and 
some  other  officers  were  the  patrons.  Cromwell 
had  indeed  too  much  sense  to  expect  that  the  Eng- 
lish throne  was  about  to  be  occupied  by  a  divine 
person.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  undeceive  them 
in  regard  to  the  preparations  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  making  for  that  supernatural  event ; 
but  at  length  one  of  the  military  chiefs,  sus- 
pecting that  the  Protector  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  his  own  elevation,  remarked  to  the 
credulous  M illennarians,  that  "  if  Christ  did  not 
come  before  Christmas,  he  would  be  too  late."f 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  voL  L  p.  110. 

f  In  the  ^'  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,** 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  expecta- 
tion now  mentioned,  and  to  account  for  the  embarrass- 
mpnts,  both  proplietical  and  chronological,  in  which  it 
involved  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  worthy  of  observation,  that  when,  from  whatever  cause, 
any  religious  excitement  is  produced  in  the  public  mind, 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  millennium  is  instantly  revived ; 
and  the  same  hopes,  the  same  Teasonin|;i,  the  nxiifticStk!)2kM^ 
iuid  the  same  disappointments,  take  t^eVs  YrouXj^x^rasD^) 
and  occupy  »tUnUim  for  a  teason. 
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Considering  the  very  absurd  and  fanatical 
sort  of  persons  Cromwell  had  to  deal  wiUi,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  Lis  canting,  «t  least 
in  the  way  of  business.     The  followin|^  letter 
from  Mr  Walter  Cradock  to  the  Lord-dienenl, 
will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  style  adopt- 
ed at  that  period  in  religious  correspo  idence. 
*'  My  heart  is  readie  to  burst  oft  in  the  \reeh, 
not  with  jealousies,  swellings,   suspitiims,  or 
uueruIousness,as  perhaps  you  maybe  tempted  to 
think,  but  with  a  flood  of  afiections,  a  oinjuiK- 
tion  of  love,  joy,  delight,  and  earnest  desire  to 
salute  you  with  a  few  unfeigned  lines ;  all  which, 
by  three  or  four  considerations— or,  it  may  be, 
temptations — are  dam*d  up,  as  having  no  vent, 
but  in  prayer  and  praises,  which  sometimes  I 
make  my  business  in  a  ditch,  wood,  or  under  a 
hay-mow,  in  your  behalfe.     I  pray  believe  not 
any  that  shall  say  that  you  are  Icsse  beloved,  ho- 
noured, or  remembered  by  the  Welsh  saints  than 
ever  you  were,  or  any  man  is.     Let  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  your   catholique   projects  (though 
otherwise  fundamentally  good^  seem  to  excuse 
your  conscience  for  letting  slip  any  particular 
present  opportunity  to  serve  the   least  saint 
That  renowned  auncient  saint,  JVIr  Rice  Wil- 
liams of  Newport,  being  one  who  hath  served 
the  state  in  many  places,  but  not  gained  a  penny 
therefrom,  is  pitched  upon  by  the  saints  nere  a 
year  agoe  for  that  place  of  registering  deeds ; 
your  favourable  assistance  is  much  desired  there- 
in by  the  godly  of  this  country,  in  whose  names 
I  salute  you  in  the  Lord/' 

Even  one  oi  \v\s  ^«iv«v>a\a  <^\M  write  in  the 

same  str^\n,    ^m^w,  wc5>»5tVi^^  ^^^  \sns,  ^^ 
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I     fectation  in  drees  and  love  of  show,  and  who,  be- 
I     sidesy  by  means  not  known  to  all  the  world,  had 
I     accnmulated  L.2000  a-year,  addressed  Crom- 
I     well  when  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Scotland^ 
'     in  these  terms : — "  My  Lord,  be  careful  for  no- 
thing, but  pray  with  thanksgiving,  to  wit,  in 
iaith.    Let  waiting  upon  Jehovah  be  the  great- 
est and  most  considerable  business  you  have 
every  dale ;  reckon  it  soe,  more  than  to  eate, 
sleep,  or  counsell  together.    Run  aside  some- 
times from  your  company  and  get  a  word  with 
the  Lord.     Why  should  you  not  have  three  or 
four  pretious  soules  alwaies  standing  at  your 
elbow,  with  whom  you  might  now  and  then  turn 
into  a  corner  ?     I  have  found  refreshment  and 
ndercy  in  such  a  way."* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  the  cant 
and  affectation  of  religion  were  concerned, 

•  There  is  an  amusing  letter  from  Mrs  Mary  Nethe- 
way,  to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell,  hut  it  is  too  long 
for  insertion.  She  hegins,  **  Dear  and  Honnored  Sur  in 
the  Lord;  Having  travelled  with  the  jwpel  of  God  in 
spretual  lahore,  and  haveing  now  hine  a  letel  refreshed 
with  God's  renewed  power  and  presents  amongs  the  gold^ 
en  Candelsticks,  I  have  med  hould  to  writ  this  few  lynes 
to  you,  wherin  I  desir  to  hless  God  for  his  marsy  to  your 
poore  soule,  that  was  so  much  compast  ahout  with  gret 
temtations.  This  is  one  thing  I  desir  of  yon,  to  demo- 
lish thos  monstres  wich  arr  set  up  as  ornaments  in  Privy 
garden.  Truly,  Sur,  we  stand  on  the  sea  of  glase :  O 
that  we  may  have  the  harps  of  God  in  our  hands,  and  may 
he  in  readiness  when  our  Lord  shall  apear,  for  his  apear- 
ing  is  near.  Blessed  is  he  that  is  sealed,  and  hath  oyle  in 
his  vessel.  Rememher  me  to  dere.  Mr  Cradock*  I.  ^^ 
hope  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  o^ct^OtfiNst?  ^<s«aA 
cursed  monster  hefore  this,"  &c.  &e* 
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Cromwell  only  yielded  to  tlie  bad  taste  of  Ik 
times,  and  that,  even  in  point  of  inaincerity,  k 
was  probably  equalled  by  tbousands,  who  wen 
not  exposed  to  the  same  temptation  to  conceil 
tbeir  real  sentiments.  Even  the-  leader  of  bai- 
ditti  is  not  always  the  greatest  rillain  in  Uie 
gang  ;  but  he  must  occasionaUy  consent  to 
humour  the  most  bloodthirsty  rascal  whom 
he  conducts  through  the  forest,  use  his  vil- 
gar  slang,  and  even  endeavour  to  throw  over 
their  atrocious  manner  of  life  the  veil  of  ge- 
nerous revenge  or  of  noble  enterprise.  In 
such  a  position  did  the  Protector  frequentl)f 
find  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fanatical  troops 
and  even  in  his  council  of  officers.  He  talked 
with  them  in  their  own  way,  outwitted  them 
with  their  own  arguments,  defeated  them  with 
their  weapons  ;  and  when  he  met  with  a  sensi- 
ble man,  like  his  cousin  Waller,  he  spoke  of 
human  affairs  in  the  ordinary  language  of  con- 
versation, and  smiled  at  the  dupery  which  he 
found  it  convenient  to  use.  He  spent  his  latter 
days,  accordingly,  in  the  constant  practice  of 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  ;  he  inflicted  an 
outrage  upon  his  own  conscience,  deceit  upon  all 
around  him,  and  a  serious  injury  on  the  inte- 
rests of  religion.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  although  he  treated  Goodwin  and  his 
fraternity  as  artful  nurses  treat  children,  or  as 
certain  idolators  demean  themselves  towards 
the  images  of  their  gods  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
he,  nevertheless,  occasionally  opened  his  mind 
to  their  most  pcniicious  errors,  and  even  sunk 
under  tlie  supeT^\A\Ivw]k&i^^x^>«Vv^>3Bi^>j  \\v^\ii^ht 

it  their  duty  to  ci^oX^-       .  .,    c  r>       _  >v 
V.  As  to  tUe  ^etkCxA  «»^\xvV.  ^^  V::\wa:^^^*  ijjv 
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vemment^  and  the  opinion  wliich  has  been  en- 
tertained of  his  views  and  character,  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  enter  into  minute  enquiries.  With 
whatever  disgust  or  indi&rnation  every  ingenuous 
mind  may  have  contemplated  the  successful  vil- 
lainy of  this  extraordinary  person,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  withhold  from  his  uncom- 
mon abilities  a  degree  of  admiration.  The  world 
has  given  the  tribute  of  applause  to  the  bold^ 
ness  witb  which  he  planned,  and  the  steady  re- 
solution with  which  he  executed  his  measures ; 
to  the  dexterity  with  which  he  availed  himself 
of  the  animosity  and  jealousy  which  prevailed 
among  the  different  parties ;  to  the  penetration 
with  which  he  discovered  the  foibles  of  his  own 
partisans ;  and  to  the  artful  policy  by  which  he 
rendered  them  the  dupes  of  their  own  interest- 
ed views.  His  situation,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  admitted  of  no  regular  system  of 
operations,  but  required  such  immediate  exer- 
tions as  were  suggested  at  the  moment  by  every 
particular  occasion ;  and  in  these  he  seldom  was 
guilty  of  any  oversight,  or  let  slip  any  oppor- 
tunity to  further  his  designs.  The  character- 
istical  and  most  prominent  featui*e  of  his  cha- 
racter was  decision.  Placed  on  a  new  ground, 
and  frequently  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  with- 
out any  beaten  path  to  direct  him,  he  never  he- 
sitated In  choosing  his  course ;  aad  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  objects,  except  the  last  and  the  high- 
est, he  rarely  made  a  false  step,  or  met  with  any 
considerable  disappointment.* 

*  For  some  good  remarks  on  the  character  of  €1*01x1- 
well,  see  Historical  View  of  English  Goyernment,  vol.  iii. 
yu  363,  and  Mr  Brodie*8  History  of  the  British  JBjnpire. 
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Tke  high  tOHe,  too,  wluck  he  mamtained  in  Ui 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  has  had  great 
influence  in  redeeming  his  character   among 
Englishmen  of  succeeding  times.     His  obliga- 
tions to  the  Long  Parliament  have  not  been 
sufficiently  taken  into  account ;  and  he  has,  ac- 
cordingly, had  the  credit  of  gaining,  by  his  armf 
or  counsels,  the  commanding  position  which  1m 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  his  Plrotectorate. 
Agam,  as  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  republican,  the 
royalists  praised  his  wisdom  in  discovering  the 
necessity  of  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  govemment.    Eren  the  &natic8,  whom 
he  disappointed  and  ridiculed,  permitted  them- 
selyes  to  belieye,  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
would  certainly  have  fulfilled  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  opened  a  wide  path  for  the  ad- 
vanGoment  of  the  saints  to  perpetual  power. 
Above  all,  the  unhappy  politics  of  the  subsequent 
reign  afiForded  a  contrast  favourable  to  the  vi- 
gorous administration  of  Cromwell ;  and  hence 
his  reputation  has  reached  our  days  through  an 
advantageous  medium,  and  has  even  derived  an 
increase  of  splendour  from  circumstances  not 
essentially  connected  with  his  actions  or  idti- 
mate  purposes. 

As  long  as  he  lived,  there  was  a  strong  party 
who  could  not  but  hold  him  up  to  execration 
and  contempt ;  those  men,  namely,  with  whom 
he  began  his  course  as  a  railer  against  abuses, 
and  an  avowed  friend  of  liberty.  For  the  sake 
of  a  little  temporary  and  most  precarious  power, 
he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  his  principles,  and  be- 
tray his  friends.  Vane,  Bradshaw,  Ludlow,  Soot, 
Rich,  Harrison,  and  Lambert,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  the  same  person;  who;  in  the  com«* 
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pany  of  Pym  and  Hambden,  had  formed  the 
resolation  of  leaving  his  native  country  rather 
than  submit  to  the  usurpations  of  the  crown, 
not  only  give  the  lie  to  all  his  professions  ;  but 
even  after  having  put  the  King  to  death  for 
tyranny,  to  come  forward  to  public  view  as  one 
of  the  most  notorious  tyrants  and  usurpers  that 
the  world  ever  beheld. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader,  that  at 
the  very  highest  pitch  of  his  power,  Cromwell 
never  had  on  his  side  more  tnan  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  nation.  He  had,  in  fact,  realized 
the  hypothetical  condition  suggested  in  his  con- 
versation with  Calamy :  he  had  put  the  sword 
in  the  tenth  man's  hand  to  govern  the  nine. 
Nothing  could  prove  the  assertion  now  made 
more  unanswerably  than  the  result  of  all  his 
Parliaments.  He  could  not  command  a  majo- 
rity in  one  of  them  by  all  the  arts,  whether  of 
violence,  deceit,  or  flattery,  to  which  he  had 
successive  recourse.  He  was  compelled,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  demolition  of  his  govern- 
ment, to  dissolve  them  all.  Even  the  Little 
Parliament,  which  proceeded,  as  it  were,  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  and  consisted  of  such  materials 
as  his  commanding  spirit  was  the  most  likely  to 
mould  to  his  purpose,  was  found  so  unmanage- 
able, so  resolute  in  promoting  what  they  thought 
the  interests  of  the  public  in  opposition  to  those 
of  their  master,  that  he  was  obliged  to  snatch 
the  reins  of  power  out  of  their  hands,  and  to 
denounce  them  to  the  world  as  a  set  of  fanatical 
idiots. 

The  unpopularity  of  his  government  is  equal- 
ly apparent  m  the  necessity  to  ifhich  he  was  re- 

voL.  ir.  2  B 
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duccd  of  denyiDg  to  all  state  criminals  the  be- 
Beiit  of  a  jury.  He  could  not  trust  twelve  ho- 
net^t,  independent  Englishnien  with  the  cogni- 
fance  of  any  offence  committed  against  himself 
or  his  administration.  On  all  such  occasions, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  high  court  of  justice,  where 
the  judges,  appointed  by  himself,  were  die  sole 
jury,  against  whom  no  challenge  was  admitted, 
andf  from  whom  there  was  no  uppeal  but  to  the 
Protector  in  council — ^the  party  nao^t  interested 
in  the  cause,  and  consequently  tho  most  desi- 
rous to  obtain  a  sentence  of  condemnMion. 

The  joy  attending  the  Restorationt  inauspi- 
dous  as  that  event  appeared  to  discerning  eyes 
from  the  very  first,  gave  ample  proof  that  the 
government  of  the  Protector  had  never  gained 
die  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The 
impression  produced  by  religious  reverence  was 
obliterated,  the  expectation  of  political  improve- 
ment had  been  deceived ;  and  nothing  at  last  re- 
mained but  the  terror  of  musketeers  and  dra- 
goons to  keep  the  citizens  of  London  rfom  open 
rebellion.  Hence,  when  Oliver  diedf  a  load  was 
removed  from  the  national  mind. 

The  steps  by  which  Cromwell  rose  to  power, 
eluded  completely  the  observation  of  his  con* 
temporaries,  and  have  rather  been  discovered 
by  the  analysis  of  authors  who  have  written 
since  his  time,  than  handed  down  in  the  annals 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  estimate  of  his  ta- 
lents, too,  has  beentlie  result  of  reflection  in  later 
times ;  for  those  who  acted  with  him,  never  saw 
at  once  the  full  extent  of  his  plans,and  could  not, 
of  course,  appreciate  the  fitness  of  the  means 
which  he  employed  to  effect  bte  leading  objects. 
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Perhaps  his  original  designs  were  less  pro- 
foand  and  extensive  than  those  which  specula- 
tive men  have  heen  wont  to  ascribe  to  him ; 
and  the  aceotmt  of  his  procedure  as  given  in  the 
hearing  of  Barhone's  I^rliament,  may  have  been 
literally  correct :  *^  It  hath  been  the  way  God 
hath  dealt  with  us  all  along,  to  keep  things 
from  our  eyes,  that  we  have  seen  nothing  in  tdl 
his  dispensations  long  before-hand."  In  this 
point  of  view,  we  must  return  to  the  more  na- 
tural supposition  formerly  stated,  that  Oliver 
availed  himself  of  contingencies  which  he  could 
not  foresee,  and  made  use  of  events  which  he 
had  no  power  to  direct ;  and  hence,  that  he  ex- 
ercised less  sagacity,  and  was  chargeable  with  a 
smaller  degree  of  meditated  crime,  than  his  bio- 
graphers have  beein  pleased  to  imagine. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  most  men 
who  have  risen  to  eminence,  in  science,  litera- 
ture, or  gpovemment,  have  owed  more  to  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  they  found 
themselves  placed  than  to  transcendent  ability 
or  even  to  intense  application.  The  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  the  human  being  which  carries  him  on 
to  fortune,  frequently  arises  from  an  influence 
as  little  connected  with  his  own  genius  or  inten- 
tions as  the  tide  which  moves  the  great  ocean : 
and  never  did  the  history  of  any  man  illustrate 
the  statement  now  made,  in  a  manner  so  stri- 
king and  instructive,  as  the  early  life  of  Crom- 
well compared  with  the  power  to  which  he  ac- 
tually attained,  and  the  objects  which  he  might 
have  accomplished.  His  origin,  which  was  by 
no  means  splendid,  and  his  tolents,  which  were 
certainly  not  of  the  first  order,  famish  us,  while 
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we  review  liis  biography,  witli  the  materials  hi 
formiug  a  coutrast  between  what  he  was  and 
wliat  he  achieved,  rather  than  with  the  means 
of  explaining  how  sudi  a  man  should  have  risen 
to  the  height  of  supreme  authority,  in  a  nation 
peculiarly  jealous  of  individual  control,  and,  at 
that  period  especially,  distinguished  by  an  un- 
usual degree  of  vigour  and  independence  in  all 
classes  of  the  community.  By  taking  the  lead 
in  the  wildest  excesses  of  anarchy,  he  at  length 
obtained  the  direction  of  the  most  daring  minds. 
By  trampling  on  the  ancient  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, he  acquired  the  credit  and  rererence  of  a 
lawgiver.  By  opposing  his  sovereign  as  the 
most  uncompromising  of  rebels,  he  nused  himself 
to  the  rank  of  a  king ;  and,  in  a  word,  although 
he  commenced  his  career  by  the  most  frantic 
outrages,  he  had  the  good  luck  to  terminate  it 
in  the  repose  of  a  settled  government. 

But  thus  it  ever  is  in  most  things  wherein 
one  man  chances  to  find  a  name  and  a  memorial 
above  his  fellows.  The  genius  and  labours  of 
many  generations  have  been  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  materials,  and  in  constructing  the 
machine,  which  some  happy  mechanist  is  desti* 
ned  to  put  in  motion,  and  apply  to  the  most  va- 
luable purposes ;  and  when  the  time  has  arrived, 
and  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  he  has  only  to 
put  forth  his  hand,  when,  behold  I  the  wheels 
begin  to  revolve  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord, 
and  to  realize  all  the  hopes  which  were  ever  en- 
tertained by  the  most  sanguine  projector.  To 
the  philosopher,  to  the  statesman,  and  even 
sometimes  to  the  warrior,  one  day  is  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
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day ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in 
r^ard  to  the  most  splendid  prizes  which  crown 
the  ambition  of  man  in  this  lower  world,  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong. 

ITie  great  art  of  attaining  success,  in  all  com-* 
motions  excited  by  political  or  religious  change, 
is  founded  on  the  Icnowledg^  of  character,  and 
on  the  talent  of  directing  to  a  particular  object 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ambition 
of  their  more  active  leaders.  By  this  mastery 
over  the  feelings  and  designs  of  his  contempo* 
rarie?,  Cromwell,  there  is  no  doubt,  acquired 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  most  arduous 
parts  of  his  undertaking.  He  thereby  broke 
the  power  of  the  Parliament  from  whom  he  first 
derived  his  authority ;  wielded  the  mighty  in- 
fluence arising  from  religious  sentiment ;  and, 
finally,  induced  the  majority  of  a  democratical 
government  to  accede  to  his  desire  of  ascending 
the  throne,  at  the  avowed  monarch  of  three 
kingdoms  which  he  had  in  effect  subdued.* 

•  '<  I  baire  often  obeerred,  with  all  submission  and  re* 
signation  of  s^rit  to  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Eternal 
Provideuice,  that  when  the  fulnees  and  maturity  of  timf 
is  come  that  produces  the  greatest  confusions  and  changes 
in  the  world,  it  usually  pleases  God  to  make  it  appear,  by 
the  manner  of  them,  that  they  are  not  the  effects  of  hu- 
man force  and  policy,  bat  of  the  divine  justice  and  pre- 
destination ;  and  though  we  see  a  man  like  that  which 
we  call  a  Jack  of  the  clock-house,  striking  as  it  were  the 
hour  of  that  fulness  of  time,  yet  our  reason  must  needs 
be  convinced,  that  the  hand  is  moved  by  some  secret,  and, 
to  us  who  stand  without,  invisible  direction.  And  the 
stream  of  the  current  is  then  so  violent,  that  the  strong- 
est men  in  the  world  cannot  draw  up  against  it,  and  none 
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Of  Cromwell,  it  may  be  siud>  that  hie  was  nh 
ther  a  remarkable  man  than  a  ^reat  one,  aiul 
that  the  story  of  his  life  excites  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  more  of  surprise  than  of  admiratioii. 
The  elements  of  true  greatness  were  deficient 
in  his  character :  he  wanted  especially  self-de- 
nial, sincerity,  and  gratitude.  He  was  even 
destitute  o£  that  sensibility,  or  delicacy  of  fee- 
ing, without  which  no  man  can  attain  the  higher 
degrees  of  excellence.  The  mere  circumstanoe, 
for  example,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  of  his  oc- 
cupying at  Whiteludl  one  of  the  King's  beds, 
while  his  Majesty  was  under  the  hands  of  his 
jailor  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  argues  a  base  spirit; 
and  the  disgust  which  arises  n:om  this  contrast 
is  not  a  little  increased  when  we  are  told,  that 
while  iu  possession  of  the  royal  bedchamber, 
and  even  reclining  on  the  couch,  he  gave  audi- 
ences to  the  principal  persons  in  the  republican 
government. 

It  is  indeed  mortifying  to  human  pride  to  re- 
flect how  mean  and  worthless,  on  many  occa- 
sions, are  the  individuals  who  start  up  from 
obscure  life  to  seize  the  loftiest  and  most  com- 
manding positions  in  society.  In  the  case  of 
Cromwell,  however,  we  see  qualities  which  were 
adapted  exclusively  to  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  and  which,  at  any  other  time,  by  being 
confined  to  a  very  limited  range,  could  not  have 
produced  any  deep  or  permanent  impression  on 

ai*e  80  weak  but  they  may  sail  down  with  it.  These  an 
the  spring-tides  of  public  afliEui*s,  which  we  see  often  hap- 
pen, but  seek  in  vain  to  discover  any  certain  ounes.**-— > 
Cowley's  JSssay  on  the  GovemmefU  of  OHver  Cnnmodi* 
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public  affairs.     His  entLusiastn,  and  fanatical 

Eropensities,  would,  at  a  more  tranquil  epoch, 
ave  spent  themselves  on  local  objects  and  do- 
mestic reformation.  He  might  have  figured  at 
a  county  meeting,'  or  a  bible  society,  and  under 
the  mask  of  his  natural  dissimulation,  have  ac- 
quiried  a  character  for  zeal,  patriotism,  and  in- 
dependence ;  but  in  a  peaceful,  settled  period, 
such  as  that  we  have  supposed,  his  abilities 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  that  attached  to  his  condition  in  life, 
and  to  reach  any  marked  distinction  in  civil  or 
military  pursuits. 

In  comparing  what  Cromwell  actually  accom- 
plished with  the  means  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed, no  writer  has  been  more  successful  than 
Cowley;  who,  in  the  discourse  already  refer- 
red to,  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms : — 
<<  What  can  be  more  extraordinary,  than  that  a 
person  of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of 
mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  high- 
est dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  the  happiness  to  succeed  in,  so  improbable 
a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  solidly  founded  monarchies  up- 
on earth ;  that  he  should  have  the  power  or  bold- 
ness to  put  his  prince  and  master  to  an  open  and 
infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numerous  and 
strongly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  the 
name  and  wages  of  a  Parliament ;  to  trample  up- 
on them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out 
of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to  raise 
up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their 
fishes ;  to  stifle  that  in  the  very jnfancyi  find  (q 
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«et  up  himself  aboye  all  things  that  erer  were 
called  soyereign  in  England.;  to  oppress  all  hii 
enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards 
by  artifice ;  to  senre  all  parties  patiently  for 
awhile,  and  to  command  them  yictoriously  at 
last ;  to  oyerrun  each  comer  of  the  three  na- 
tions, and  orercome  with  equal  facility  both  the 
riches  of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of  the  north; 
to  be  pleased  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes, 
and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth; 
to  cftll  together  Parliaments  with  a  word  of  his 

Sen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
is  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned 
that  he  would  please  to  be  hired  at  the  rate  of 
two  millions  a-year ;  to  be  the  master  of  those 
that  hired  him  before  to  bo  their  servant ;  to 
have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as 
much  at  his  disposal  as  was  the  little  inheritance 
of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in 
the  spending  of  them ;  and,  lastly,  (for  there  is 
no  end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glory,)  to 
bequeath  all  these  with  one  word  to  his  poste- 
rity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home  and  triumph 
abroad ;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with 
more  than  regal  solemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extmguished  but  with  the 
whole  world,  which,  as  it  is  not  too  little  for 
his  praises,  so  might  hare  been  too  for  his  con- 
quests, if  the  short  line  of  his  human  life  could 
have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of  his  im- 
mortal designs  ?"♦ 

Oliver  has  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  pa- 

•  Cowley's  DiscouTfle  on  the  Govemment  of  Oliver 
CroinwfU. 
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iron  of  the  arts,  and  a  friend  of  literature.  The 
University  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  been  bene- 
fited by  his  liberality ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
gave  his  consent  to  have  an  annual  sum  with- 
drawn from  the  church  lands  in  Scotland,  to  aid 
the  revenue  of  King  James's  College  at  Edin- 
burgh.*    The  College  of  Glasgow,  in  like  man- 
ner, obtained  various   donations  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Protector.    Among  others, 
he  paid,  in  the  year  1654,  a  subscription  for  the 
University  library,  which  had  been  made  by 
Charles  the  First,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  north- 
ern kingdom  in  the  year  1633.f     A  similar  ob- 
ligation entered  into  by  James  Marquis  of  Ha- 
milton, in  1631,  to  pay  a  thousand  merks  for 
the  purpose  just  stated,  was  discharged  in  Au- 
gust 1656,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  sequestrated 
estates  under  the  government  of  Cromwell.  In- 
deed, the  benefactions  conferred  by  the  Pro- 
tector on  the  University  of  Glasgow,  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr  Patrick  Gillespie,  the  Principal, 
are  understood  to  have  been  very  considerable, 
exceeding  greatly  all  that  had  ever  been  derived 
from  our  native  princes,  or  from  any  public  au- 
thority prior  to  the  era  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  owing  to 
the  plunder  extorted  from  the  royalists,  as  well 
as  the  immense  funds  raised  by  taxation,  the 
Protector  received  from  the  public  more  money 
in  one  year  than  Charles  the  First  could  raise 
in  ten;  and,  moreover,  that  although  Oliver 

*  See  Note  H. 
t  See  Nete  I. 
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found  in  the  treasury  which  he  inherited  from 
the  Long  Parliament,  more  than  L.80y000,  tbe 
fleets  and  armies  at  the  same  time  being  folly 

faid,  he  left  a  debt  of  ahout  twt>  millioiis  and  i 
alf,  and  his  soldiers  and  sailors  in  arrear  for 
sereral  months.  It  is  said  that  he  spent  L.6O,000 
per  annum  on  spies  and  informers,  employed  in 
foreign  courts  as  well  as  at  home ;  a  sum,  whoi 
compared  to  which  his  grants  in  support  of  learn- 
ing sink  into  the  merest  insignificance.  Still 
he  deserves  approhation  for  what  he  did  or  in- 
tended for  the  promotion  of  learning,  in  hoth 
divisions  of  the  island ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
had  it  in  my  power  to  supply  evidence  that,  in 
one  case,  at  least,  he  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  his 
predecessor,  whose  means  were  always  so  much 
restricted. 

We  are  from  time  to  time  put  in  mind,  by 
the  friends  of  the  Protector,  that  he  remitted 
the  duty  on  the  paper  used  in  printing  Wal- 
ton's Polyglott  Bible ;  and  moreover,  that  he 
defrayed  one-half  of  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  funeral  of  Archbishop  Usher.  Had  his  pa- 
tronage of  sacred  literature  not  extended  be- 
yond so  trifling  a  matter  as  this  relaxation  of  an 
injudicious  impost,  his  name  would  never  have 
found  a  place  among  those  wise  men  who  study 
the  best  interests  of  their  country :  And  as  to 
the  generosity  displayed  in  doing  the  last  ho- 
hours  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  his  age,  it  was  observed,  at  the  time,  that  the 
share  of  the  outlay  left  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
relations,  far  exceeded  the  charge  of  au  ordi- 
nary burial,  and  threw  them  into  great  embar- 
rassments.   It  was  even  insinuated  that  Oliver 
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had  thii  latter  object  in  view ;  because,  although 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  show  tome  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  Primate,  he  hated  his  con- 
nexions, and  meant  to  punish  them  under  cover 
of  a  public  compliment.  At  all  events,  it  was 
an  odd  species  of  kindness  in  the  head  of  a  great 
nation  to  issue  orders  for  a  public  funeral,  and 
to  leave  half  of  the  expense  undefrayed. 

The  attempt  to  found  a  university  at  Durham, 
and  to  secure  a  revenue  for  it  from  the  funds 
of  the  Bishop  and  Chapter,  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  Cromwell ;  but  was,  in  the  end,  suov 
oessiully  opposed  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
on  the  usual  grounds,  that  the  kingdom  did  not 
require  a  third  seat  of  learning,  and  that  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees  would  interfere 
with  their  privileges  and  vested  rights.  The 
warrant  issued  for  this  purpose  under  the  Privy 
Seal  of  the  Lord  Protector,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Historical  Collections  of  Peck,  constitutlnfl^ 
the  Appendix  to  his  Memoirs  of  Cromwell ;  and 
some  reasons  against  the  increase  of  such  insti- 
tutions are  recorded  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page,  as  being  too  remarkable  to  be  alto* 
gether  omitted.* 

*  "  From  thence  (LieutauuitI>0Te*8  house,  where  they 
hadameeting)  we  came  to  Durham,  where  was  a  man  come 
down  from  London  to  set  up  a  college  there,  to  make  mi- 
lusters  of  Christ,  as  they  said.  I  went,  with  some  others, 
to  reason  with  the  man,  and  to  let  him  see,  '  That  to 
teach  men  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  the  seyen  arts 
— which  was  all  but  the  teachings  of  the  natural  man- 
was  not  the  way  to  make  them  ministers  of  Christ ;  for 
the  languages  began  at  Babel;  and  to  the  Greeks  that 

spok«  Qt99ku  thdr  notte  tooguc^  ths  wm  of  Christ 
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Except  his  letters  and  speeches,  I  know  not 
that  Cromwell  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  any 
literary  production.  A  sermon^  indeed,  whic» 
bears  his  name,  has  appeared  in  print ;  but  whe- 
ther it  be  authentic,  and  was  published  with  his 

was  foolishnefls  :  and  to  the  Jews  that  spake  Hebrew  as 
their  mother  tongue,  Christ  was  a  stumbling-block.     And 
as  for  the  Romans,  who  had  the  Latin  and  Italian,  they 
persecuted  the  Christiaps ;  and  Pilate,  one  of  the  Roman 
governors,  set  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  a-top  of  Christ 
when  he  crucified  him.     So  he  might  see  the  many  Ian* 
gnages  began  at  Babel,  and  they  set  them  a-top  of  Christ 
THE  Word,  when  they  crucified  him.  .  And  John  the  di* 
vine,  who  preached  the  word  that  was  in  the  beginning, 
said,  that  the  Beast  and  the  Whore  have  power  over  tongues 
and  languages^  and  they  are  as  waters.     Thus,  I  told  him 
he  might  see  the  Beast  and  the  Whore  have  power  over 
the  tongues  and  the  many  languages,  which  uie  in  mys- 
tery Babylon^  for  they  b^^  at  Babel;  and  ia^  persecu- 
tors of  Christ  Jesus  set  them  ova*  Him,  when  he  wan 
crucified  by  them.     But  he  is  risen  over  them  all,  who 
was  before  them  all.     Now,  (said  I  to  this  man,)  dost 
thou  think  to  make  ministers  of  Christ  by  these  natural 
confused  languages,  which  sprang  from  Babel,  are  admi- 
i*ed  in  Babylon,  and  set  a-top  of  Christ,  the  Life,  by  a  per- 
secutor ?  Oh  no  !      So  the  man  confest  to  many  of  these 
things.*     Then  we  shewed  him  farther,  *  That    Christ 
made  ministers  himself,  and  gave  gifts  linto  tliem,  and  bid 
them  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  la- 
bourers.    And  Peter  and  John,  though  im learned  and 
ignorant,  (as  to  school  learning,)  preached  Christ  Jesus 
the  Word,  which  was  in  the  beginning  before  Babel  was. 
Paul  also  was  made  an  apostle,  910/  of  man,  nor  by  vwn^ 
neither  received  he  the  gospel  from  man,  but  from  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  same  now,  and  so  is  his  Gospel,  as  it 
was  that  day.'     When  we  had  thus  discoursed  with  the 
man  he  became  very  loving  and  tender,  and  after  he  had 
considered  further  of  it,  he  never  set  up  hb  college. '*~« 
From  G.  Fox  his  Journal,  fglio>  p.  281,  aim»  1067. 
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oonsent,  are  points  which  cannot  now  be  esta- 
blished. Dr  Grey,  in  his  notes  to  Hudibras, 
states  that  he  had  the  Protector^s  sermon  in  his 
possession,  the  title  of  which  was  "  Cromwell's 
Learned,  Devout,  and  Conscientious  Exercise, 
held  at  Sir  Peter  Temple's  in  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  upon  Romans,  xiii.  L"  It  admits  of  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  frequently  preached, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  that  part  of  his  mi- 
litary duty;  and,  accordingly,{when  an  article 
was  inserted  in  the  Petition  and  Advice  against 
<<  public  preachers  being  members  of  Parlia- 
ment," he  expressly  opposed  it ;  stating  that  he 
himself  <^  was  one,  and  diverse  officers  of  the 
army,  by  whom  much  good  had  been  done/'  By 
giving  money,  therefore,  he  conferred  upon 
science  and  education  the  only  patronage  that 
an  illiterate  ruler  can  bestow. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
Life  of  CromweU  holds  forth  many  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom  to  all  orders  of  men.  Rulers 
may  learn  from  it,  that  the  oldest  and  most  firm- 
ly established  governments  cannot  resist  the 
united  voice  of  the  people,  whensoever  they  are 
taught  to  believe  that  uieir  rights  are  withheld, 
or  that  undue  burdens  are  laid  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. The  community  may  perceive,  from  the 
various  events  which  compose  it,  that  the  disso- 
lution of  civil  authority  almost  inevitably  leads 
to  the  triumph  of  armed  force,  and  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  speculative  freedom  seldom  fail  to 
become  the  instruments  or  the  victims  of  arbi- 
trary power.  Finally,  the  adventurer  cannot 
but  be  convinced,  by  the  rise  of  Oliver,  and  the 
precarious  position  in  which,  after  all  his  la- 
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teon,  lie  fband  binudf  plaoed,  that  no  degree 
of  Tioleneecuilmig  suppress  the  original  attach- 
ments of  a  great  nation,  or  scatter  the  elements 
i^ieh  constituted  the  primitiye  forms  of  their 
iodety. 


NOTICE. 


Thz  first  two  aartidet  Im  tlM  Appondix  did  not  eome 
into  my  poMWoion  until  after  the  fint  Tolume  was  print- 
ed. They  respect  the  invaeion  of  Scotland  by  Cromwell 
in  the  year  1648,  and  are  important,  as  they  tend  to  illus- 
trate his  military  character,  and  the  excellent  discipline 
which  he  kept  up  in  his  army.  They  hare  not  heretofore 
been  published.  The  reader  is  indebted  for  them  to  the 
politeness  of  Mr  Macdonald,  of  the  General  Register 
House  of  Scotland,  where  the  original  letters  are  depo- 
sited. 

The  "  Grant"  of  L. 200  per  annum  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  dated  at  Hampton  Court,  in  July  1658,  is  a 
copy  of  the  original  MS.  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
depository.  The  document  is  interesting,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  object,  but  more  especially  as  it  shows  that 
Oliver,  in  his  latter  days,  considered  himself  Protector 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  "  by  the  grace  of  God."  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  paper  has  ever  before  been  printed. 
It  was  written  about  six  weeks  prior  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Deed  conferring  a  similar  dona- 
tion on  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  Charles  the  First, 
but  which  was  actually  paid  by  the  Protector,  I  am  un- 
der an  obligation  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Xiee,  whose 
knowledge  of  Scottish  History  and  Antiquities  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  our  national  annals 
in  church  and  state. 

Another  original  document  appears  in  the  Letter  by 
General  Monk  to  the  Sheriff  of  Renfirewahire)  announcing 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector.  This  the  reader  owes 
to  the  kind  condescenidQii  of  the  Soottiah  Society  of  Anti^ 
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quaries,  who  are  in  possesnon  of  the  autograph,  and  who 
allowed  it  to  he  copied  for  this  Life  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

The  information  respecting  the  residence  and  first  rise 
of  our  hero,  alluded  to  at  page  18  of  the  first  volume,  was 
politely  furnished  to  me  hy  Mr  Carruthers  of  Inverness. 

There  is  in  the  Appendix  an  extract  from  a  very  rare 
work,  puhUshed  at  Leith  in  1653,  and  entitled  "  The 
Survey  of  Policy,  or  a  free  Vindication  of  the  Commou- 
wealth  of  England,  against  Salmasius  and  other  Royalists, 
hy  Peter  English,  a  Friend  to  Freedom.'*  The  main  ob> 
ject  of  the  quotation  is  to  show  that,  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, an  expectation  or  dread  of  the  Second  Advent  mix- 
ed in  all  speculations  on  civil  government  and  general  po- 
litics. In  other  respects,  too,  the  tract  is  extremely  cu- 
rious. 

Lettu,  Nov,  1829. 


NOTilS. 


fw  the  Rigkt  HottUc  ^iie  OMHiattee  •t  fisteties  for  the 
KiagdoMe  of  Sooliflttd)  Tbese. 

Right  Hom^i**) 
BzxKo  Ypmt  my  wpptomkt  ts  Um  bord!»*8  «(  live  king- 
dome  of  Scotland^  1  tkouglii  fitt  t»  M^uAint  you  of  tiie 
reason  thereof.  It's  well  knowne  how  iniuriously  tJie 
kiiigdome  of  England  wm  lately  inyaded  by  the  armye 
vnd«r  Duke  Hamilton,  contrary  to  the  covenant,  and  our 
leagues  of  amity  ;  and  against  all  thft  engagena^  iaf  kue, 
and  brotherhood  between  the  two  naUoflB ;  and  notwith- 
standing  the  pretence  of  your  late  declaration,  publish'd  to 
tak  with  the  people  of  this  kisgdome*  The  Commons 
of  England  in  Parliam^  aasombled^  declared  the  said  armie 
soe  entring  as  enemyes  to  the  kingdome;  and  those  of 
England  who  should  adhere  to  them,  as  tray  tors.  And 
having  reoeiued  comuaiids  to  marcb  w^  a  considerable 
part  of  their  army  to  oppose  Me  graite  a  violation  of  faith 
and  iustice,  what  a  witness  (  God  being  appealed  too)  hath 
borne  vpon  the  engagemt  of  the  two  armyvs  agaiiist  the 
^vm'ightoova&Ms  of  man,  w»t  omly  youfaelirafl^  but  this 
kingdome^  ym,  wmL  a  guMu  ptstt  of  ike  knowne  w«rld, 
will,  I  trust,  mHamwkbig^^ngw  4mg»w»  n  tkinf  it  Ift  «» 
wngB  w  viriwit  wmn,  awnA  imn  »  iff  iiUe  K  Cofl»  O* 
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righteous  iudge  tberein ;  wee  trust  hee  will  perswade  you 
better  by  this  manifest  token  of  his  displeasure,  least  his 
hand  be  stretched  out  yet  more  against  you,  and  your  poore 
people  alsoe,  if  they  willie  deceiued.  That  which  I  am 
to  demand  of  you,  is  the  restitution  of  the  garrisone  of 
Barwiclc  and  Carlile  into  my  hands  for  the  vse  of  the 
Parliamt  and  kingdome  of  England.  If  you  deny  me 
hwein,  I  must  make  our  appeale  to  God,  and  call  Tpon 
him  for  assistance,  in  what  way  hee  shall  direct  vs ;  where- 
in wee  are,  and  shalbe,  soe  farr  from  seeking  the  harme  of 
the  wel*  affected  people  of  the  kingdome  of  Scotland,  that 
wee  profess  (as  before  the  Lord)  that  what  difference  aii 
army  necessitated  in  an  hostile  way  to  recover  the  auncient 
rights  and  inheritance  of  the  kingdome,  ( vnder  which  they 
serve,)  can  make,  wee  shall  vse  our  endeavour  to  the  vt- 
mott  that  the  trouble  may  fall  vpon  the  contrivers  and 
autho'*  of  this  breach ;  and  not  vpon  the  poore  innocent 
people,  who  have  l>een  led  and  compelled  into  this  action, 
as  many  poore  soules,  now  jirison''  to  vs,  confess.  We 
thought  our  selues  bound  in  duty  thus  to  expostulate  with 
yoa ;  and  thus  to  profess,  to  th'end  wee  may  heare  our 
integrity  out  before  the  world,  and  may  haue  comfort  in 
God,  whatever  the  event  bee.  Desireing  yo'  answer,  1 
rest 

W  LoPP*  humble  servant, 
O*  Cromwjell. 
Septemb*'  ye  \6th, 

1648. 

(Copied  from  the  original  in  the  General  Register  House, 

Edinburgh.) 


OuvER  Cromwell  to  the  Committxx  of  Estates. 

2l8t  Sept.  1648. 

Right  Honourable, 

Wee  perceiue  that  there  was  upon  our  advance  to  the 

borders,  the  last  Lord's  day,  a  very  disorderly  carriage  by 

some  horse,  who,  without  order,  did  Steele  over  the  Tweed, 

«iid  plundred  some  places  in  th«  lungdosM  of  Scotland, 
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a;id  since  tbut,  some  straglers  have  been  alike  faulty  to 
the  wi'ong  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  our  very  greate  greife 
of  heart.  I  have  been  as  diligent  as  I  can  to  find^  out 
the  men  that  have  done  the  virong,  and  I  am  still  in  the 
discovery  thereof,  and  I  trust  it  shall  appeare  to  you  that 
there  shalbe  nothing  wanting  on  my  part  that  may  tes- 
tifie  how  much  wee  abhorre  such  things ;  and  to  the  best 
of  my  information,  I  cannot  finde  the  least  guilt  of  the 
fact  to  lye  upon  the  r^ments  of  this  army,  but  upon 
some  of  the  northern  horse  who  have  not  been  under  our 
discipline  and  goverment,  untill  just  that  wee  came  into 
these  i)arts.  I  have  commanded  those  forces  away  back 
againe  into  England,  and  I  hope  the  exemplarity  of  jus- 
tice will  testifie  for  us  our  greate  detestation  of  the  fact ; 
for  the  remayneing  forces,  which  are  of  our  old  regiments, 
wee  may  engage  for  them,  their  officers  will  keepe  them 
from  doinge  any  such  thinges ;  and  wee  are  confident  that, 
saving  victuall,  they  shall  not  take  any  thing  from  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  that  alsoe,  they  shalbe  soe  farre  from 
being  their  own  as  that  they  shall  submitt  to 

have  provisions  ordered  and  proportiond  by  the  consent, 
and  with  the  direction,  of  the  committees  and  gentlemen  of 
the  country ;  and  not  otherwise.  If  they  please  to  be  as- 
sisting to  us  therein,  I  thought  fitt,  for  the  preventing  of 
misunderstanding,  to  give  your  Lordshlpps  this  accompt, 
and  rest, 

My  Lords, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

O.  Cromwell. 
Norham,  21s*  September,  1648. 

For  the  Right  Honourable  the  Committee  of  Estates  of 
the  KiDgdome  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  These. 


Note  A,  p.  11. 

I'd  his  Excellency  Thomas  LoRn  Fairfax,  General  of 

the  English  Forces, 

The  humble  Addresses  of  diTsrse  wdl-afiected  persons,  in 


no  Ime  than  murthti'.  And  fonunnuch  i 
cIbtmI  to  all  tlie  world,  that  the  arm;  ti 
nlleiiry's  command,  was  not  a  mere  id 
hircil  to  serve  the  aibilmvj-  ends  of  a  ntsti 
tiuk  up  anuH  iu  judgement  and  consdeD< 
iind  the  peoiile's  j uat  rights,  theprlucipttll 
tained  in  the  forraaid  laws  and  petition  ' 
flndlaj[,  ncverthelesse,  thaae  our  undoubtei 
more  encroaihed  upon  by  the  military  ] 
martiall.  Souldleis  utd  others  of  late  t 
seized,  i-estTBlaed,  and  adjudged  to  death,  i 
full  jpuuiBbments,  without  any  regard  ta 
land,  and  trj-oU  of  twelve  swome  men  ol 
hood,  is  IS  manifoat  in  your  present  proi 
thi»e  WHiIdtera  and  others  now  under  restr 
of  the  Conncell  of  War.  Hereupon  wc  co 
bound  in  coDsciencr.  in  iwhalle  of  the  lilie 
pie  of  England,  to  iutrcat  and  claim  the 
liberties  contained  in  the  Petitiiiii  of  Iligl 
good  lawvs  of  this  land  :  and  that  all  per 
restraint  or  censure  of  the  Conncell  of  ' 
law,  may  be  remitted  to  the  tryall  of  twel 
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Ml*  Robert  Shaw  and  the  rest  went  with  this  petition, 
and  after  that  came  to  Whitehall,  and  there  related  to  the 
prisoners  what  they  had  done  in  the  businesse ;  and  then 
M.  Atkinson  addressed  himself,  at  M.  Lockier's  request, 
to  the  Marshall  General,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
particular  carriage  in  the  businesse,  how  they  had  drawn 
up  a  petition  to  the  Generall,  and  did  desire  he  would 
stay  till  they  had  an  answer.  He  replied,  that  if  so,  they 
should  wait  upon  the  Generall  for  mi  answer,  and  meet 
him  at  Paul's,  for  there  he  was  appointed  to  suffer.  And 
to  that  end,  Mr  Shaw,  Mr  Atkinson,  and  others  went  to 
the  Generall,  whom  they  found  at  Gray*s  Inn,  in  Sir 
Thomas  Withrington*s  lodgings,  and  with  much  adoe  were 
admitted  to  speak  with  him.  Unto  whom  Mr  Atkinson 
spake  to  this  effect :  May  it  please  your  Excellency,  We 
ore  come  in  the  behalf  of  a  poor  distressed  man  tiiat  is 
appointed  this  day  and  almost  ready  to  die,  in  whose  be- 
half we  only  desire  your  Excellency  be  pleased  to  pardon, 
or  but  to  reprieve  him  till  to-morrow.  And  we  are  the 
rather  encouraged  therunto  by  reason  of  your  wonted 
mercy  in  this  particular.  To  whom  he  replyed,  You  come 
here  about  the  saving  of  a  souldier  who  is  already  con- 
demned by  the  Councell  of  Officers  under  me,  and  for  a 
great  crime  of  mutinie,  wherein  were  engi^ed  many  more 
besides  him,  at  least  fifteen ;  and  I  think,  in  such  a  high 
businesse  as  this  is,  you  never  knew  a  generall  to  pardon 
so  many  as  I  have  done ;  and  now  he  is  to  suffer  by  a 
course  of  martiall  law,  and  it  being  past,  it  caimot  be  re- 
called. To  which  we  answered  :  Your  Excellency  hath 
shewn  much  mercy  to  poor  men  in  the  like  natm*e,  that 
did  deserve  more  to  die  than  he  did ;  therefore  we  were 
emboldened  to  sue  to  your  Excellency  for  him.  To  which 
he  answered,  that  he  conceived  he  deserved  to  suffer  as  he 
did,  and  that  it  did  behove  us,  if  we  were  his  friends,  to 
prepare  him  for  another  world ;  and  not  to  do  as  we  do, 
to  countenance  him  in  any  thing  that  is  not  regular  nor 
safe,  for  he  had  like  to  have  made  a  great  fi'action  in  the  city 
and  army,  and  for  that  he  is  to  die,  and  it  lies  not  in  my 
power  to  preserve  him.  Then  we  did  beseech  his  Excel- 
lency to  reprieve  him  but  till  to-morrow ;  but  he  would 


MUiis 


B^l^^ 


1^  Our  kzai.  «& 


4f  GWudt^ 


«f  Aen;  katk  a  po- 

LrdBid ;  lurtlft  ill  Us  9ar> 

deep  in  £ii^- 

irak  ships  daflr  maUng 

m  nBQBQ  OQX  COBlIliS> 

m€  oar  fuuiitir.    How 
tliis  man  upon, 
Sb  tbe  ends  and  oonseqiKiicei 
cmnoc  discem;  nor 
■lal^nants  are  fiflit- 
«i  the  ooe  band,  and  yoa  de^ 
;  It  ^kowld  not  be  an  cspoo- 
fauTcl,  or  Interest,  bot  a  fifbt- 
and  prinriplesy  and  in  tbe  de- 


Aat  tbe  Seals  '^  bad  like  to  bare 
of  boTK  with  tbeir  whole  army, 
k  -^^vnAeaioe  \^t  a  cloud  over  the 


^«a:eMt 


"vuKiXf^ 
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explained  by  a  nftrflDM  to  the  wdUoMws  iut,  ibat  itm 
Englifh  Genfral  wished  to  imxireBS  "opsa  the  natioM  «t 
large  the  belief  that  he  was  a  fityoured  child  of  PreYidsnce, 
and  blessed  at  all  times  with  a  special  xtrotecticn.  But 
the  cause,  on  the  present  occasion^  does  not  seem  adequate 
to  the  effect ;  a  cloud  orer  the  mo<«  could  hardly  conoeal 
a  whole  brigado  of  horse  from  an  active  enemy  pressinip 
on  their  heels.  Captain  Hodgson,  who  had  no  partieiilaz» 
object  to  serve,  explains  the  whole  mystery  in  a  way  pcvu 
feetly  intelligible  to  an  inhabituit  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland.  **  Our  army,**  siy«  he^  ''  grew  weaker  eirery 
day  than  another;  and  as  wo  were  drawing  homeward 
towards  Haddington,  the  Scots  cams  up  doae  to  us ;  mid 
it  waB  a  misty  evenmff,**m-^Memair8y  p.  149. 


The  Lord  Generats  ProdamoHon  eonMnUng  ^  H^tfimci- 
ed  Men  left  in  the  Fidd. 

Forasmuch  as  I  understand  there  are  sevaral  soldiers 
of  the  enemie^s  army  yet  abiding  in  the  fidd,  who  by  rea- 
son of  their  wounds  could  not  march  from  thence :  These 
are  therefore  to  giye  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  na- 
tion, that  they  may  and  have  free  liberty  to  repair  to  the 
field  aforesaid,  and  with  their  carts,  or  any  other  peaceable 
way,  to  carry  the  said  soldiers  to  such  places  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  provided  they  meddle  not,  or  take  away  the 
arms  there ;  and  all  oflicers  <and  soldiers  are  to  take  notice 
that  the  same  is  permitted.  Given  under  my  hand  at 
Dunbar. 

Sept,  4,  1650. 
To  be  proclaimed  by  beat  of  drum, 

0»  CsOMWKtli 


A^rmvTnois.  the  Lord  Lxsxttivakt  to  tbx  ZiOxs 
De7ut7  General  of  Ikvlaitd, 

Sir, 
Though  I  heare  not  often  from  yon,  ^^  I  V:&ss^^^^^v 
finyet  mee  not.  Think*  to  of  m«e,  to  1  ^tl^  j^sfs^^soiXiWc 
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yoa  «l  Uu  ThroMof  Grace.  I  heard  of  the  Lord's  good 
hand  with  you  in  reducing  Waterford,  Dimcanon,  and 
Caterlogh,  his  name  be  praised. 

We  liave  been  engaged  upon  a  service  the  fullest  of 
tryall  ever  poore  creatures  were  upon.  We  made  great 
professions  of  love,  knowing  wee  were  to  deale  with  many 
who  were  godly,  and  pretended  to  be  stumbled  at  our  in- 
vasion; indeede,  our  bowels  were  peirced  againe  and 
againe,  the  Lord  helped  us  to  sweet  words,  and  in  since- 
rity to  .meane  them,  we  were  rejected  againe  and  againe, 
yet  still  we  begged  to  be  believed  that  wee  loved  .them  as 
our  owne  soules;  they  often  returned  evill  for  good.  Wee 
prayed  for  security,  they  would  not  heare  our  answer  a 
word  to  that ;  we  made  often  appeals  to  God.  They  ap- 
pealed also.  Wee  were  neere  engagements  three  or  foure 
times,  but  they  lay  upon  advantages.  A  heavie  flux  fell 
upon  our  army  brought  it  very  lo we,  from  14  to  11  thou- 
sand; 3500  horse,  and  7500  foote.  The  enemy  16,000 
foote,  and  6000  horse.  The  enemy  prosecuted  the  ad- 
vantage; wee  were  necessitated,  and  upon  7^'  the  3d,  by 
six  in  the  morning,  we  attempted  their  army ;  after  a  hot 
dispute  for  about  an  houre,  wee  routed  their  whole  army, 
killed  neere  3000,  and  tooke,  as  the  Marshall  informs  me, 
ten  thousand  prisoners,  their  whole  traine,  being  about 
thirty  peices,  great  and  small,  good  store  of  powder,  match 
and  bullet,  neere  two  hundred  colors.  I  am  persuaded 
neere  fifteene  thousand  armes  left  upon  the  ground.  And 
I  believe,  though  many  of  ours  be  wounded,  wee  lost  not 
above  thirtie  men.  Before  the  fight  our  condition  was 
made  very  sad,  the  enemy  greatly  insulted  and  menaced, 
but  the  Lord  upheld  us  with  comfort  in  himselfe  beyond 
ordinary  experience.  I  knowing  the  acquainting  you  with 
this  great  handy-worke  of  the  Lord  would  stir  up  your 
minds  to  praise  and  rejoycing,  and  not  knowing  but  your 
condition  may  require  mutual  experiences  for  refreshment, 
and  knowing  also  that  the  newes  we  had  of  your  successes 
was  matter  of  helpe  to  our  fayth  in  our  distresse,  and 
matter  of  praises  also,  I  thought  fitt  (though  in  the  mid- 
dest  of  much  businesse)  to  give  you  this  account  of  the 
unspeakable  goodA^^  ot  t\x«  l/std,  who  hath  thus  appear- 
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>d»  fotbbg^rf  of  hiii  gKtt  name,  and  the  refreshment  of 
tilSMiit4& 

The  Lord  Uev  you  and  as  to  return  pralfes,  to  !!▼«• 
:hem  all  our  dayes.     Salute  all  our  deere  friends  with 
^ou,  as  if  I  named  them.     I  have  no  more,  but  rest 
Your  loving  fiither  and  true  friend, 

O.  CmOMWXLL. 

Dunbar,  Sept,  4,  1650. 

XlMre  la  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that  CromweUy 
wbo  eideiilated  his  dispatches  for  other  purposes  besides 
glrteg  a  statement  of  fy^cts,  greatly  exaggerated  the  loss  of 
tbo  Scots  in  the  battle  of  DownbilL  Bal^crar,  who  held 
a  publie  ofllee  at  the  time,  states,  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
fcCKl^  that  iha  number  of  killed  amounted  to  about  eight  or 
afaio  hundred.  Sir  Edward  Walker,  too,  who  was  in  Scot- 
land at  the  same  period,  and  saw  the  defeated  officers  af- 
:«r  they  were  ro-assembled  under  Lesley  and  Middleton, 
relates  that  about  SOOO  common  soldiers  were  killed,  and 
lihat  Are  or  six  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  He  adds, 
'*  a  thousand  of  the  wounded  men  were  in  a  gallantry 
lent  as  a  present  by  Cromwell  to  the  Countess  of  Win- 
ton.*  This  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  prisoners, 
quadrates  exactly  with  the  number  mentioned  in  Sir  Ar- 
Sliiir  Hazlerig's  letter,  referred  to  in  the  text.  According 
to  his  calculation,  the  Scottish  captives  who  crossed  the 
Tweed  fell  somewhat  short  of  3500 ;  of  whom  350  were 
banded  over  to  Major  Clerk,  and  "  3000  were  told  into 
the  great  cathedral  church**  of  Durham.  It  is  suspected 
that  a  good  many  made  their  escape  between  Dunbar  and 
Berwick.  Thus,  concludes  Sir  Edward,  "  this  power- 
ful army,  of  about  16,000  foot  and  7000  horse,  was  totally 
routed ;  and  though  not  many  of  them  in  proportion  were 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners,  yet  very  few  of  the  rest 
liave  since  embodied  at  Stirling;  but  have  shifted  for 
themselves,  crying  out  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  that 
they  would  never  Jfight  again  under  those  commanders, 
who  so  basely  deserted  them.** — "  Most  of  the  horse  saved 
themselTes,  and  .so  did  the  committee  and  ministers  who 
fled  with  the  first,**  It  must  not  be  omitted,  howey«c^ 
Aat  Cromwell  wrote  to  Sir  ATih\aB.wX'OT^%^5o»X\»\«A' 
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9000  fdmatn  ;  Jtnd  that  he  laid  In  hia  letter  to  the  Fjm- 
iddent  of  the  Council,  that  he  had  dismissed  between  4000 
wmd  5000  wounded  men,  ''sick  and  almost  starved."— 
Hare  humanity ! 


For  the  Honble.  the  Committee  for  the  Army,  Theioe. 
GentL 

It  was  not  a  little  wonder  tome  to  see  that  you  should 
send  Mr  Symonds  so  great  a  journey  about  a  business 
importing  so  little  as  far  as  it  relates  to  me  ;  when,  as  if 
my  poore  opinione  may  not  be  rgected  by  you,  I  have  to 
offer  to  that  which  I  thinke  the  most  noble  end,  to  witt, 
the  conmiemoraGon  of  that  great  mercie  att  Dunbar,  and 
the  gratuitie  to  the  army ;  which  might  better  be  ex- 
pressed upon  the  meddall  by  engraving  as.  on  the  one 
side  the  parliament,  which  I  heare  was  intended,  and  will 
do  singularly  well,  so  on  the  other  side  an  army,  with 
this  inscription  over  the  head  of  it,  The  Lord  of  Hosts, 
which  was  our  word  that  day ;  wherefore,  if  I  may  beg 
It  as  a  favour  from  you,  I  most  earnestly  beseech  you,  if 
I  may  do  it  without  offence,  that  it  may  be  so ;  and  if  you 
thinke  not  fitt  to  have  it  as  I  offer,  you  may  alter  it  as 
you  see  cause ;  only  I  doe  thinke  I  may  truly  say  it  will 
be  verie  thankf uUy  acknowledged  by  me,  if  you  will  spare 
the  having  my  effigies  in  it. 

The  gentleman's  paynes  and  trouble  hither  have  be«i 
verie  great ;  I  shall  make  it  my  second  suite  unto  you, 
that  you  will  please  to  conferr  upon  him  that  imployment 
Sn  your  service  which  Nicolas  Briott  had  before  him;  in- 
deed the  man  is  ingenious,  and  worthie  of  encouragement. 
I  may  not  presume  much,  but  if  at  my  request,  and  for 
my  sake,  he  may  obteyn  this  favour,  I  shall  putt  it  upon 
the  accompt  of  obligacons,  which  are  not  a  few,  and  I 
hope  shal  be  found  readie  gratefully  to  acknowledge  and 
to  approve  myself. 

Gentlemen, 
Your  most  reall  servant, 

O.  Caoxwxll^ 
Edin.  4*h  0/  F^).  \^^-\. 


%t 
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The  medal  spokeu  of  above,  engraved  by  Synons,  (who 
well  deserved  this  patronage,)  bore,  notwithstanding  Crom- 
well*8  modesty  on  the  occasion,  an  admirable  likeness  of 
faim,  as  appears  by  comparing  it  with  his  portrait  by 
Walker,  taken  about  the  same  time.  The  legend  waa 
permitted  to  be  as  he  desired.  See  "  Medals,  great  seals, 
impressions,  from  the  elaborate  works  of  Thomas  Simon, 
chief  engraver  of  the  mint  to  King  Charles  I.,  to  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  1665,  by  George  Vertue. 
Pp.  13,  4to»  1753. 


The  following  letter  from  Lord  Loudon  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
Tost  and  Bailies  of  Edinburgh,  appears  worthy  of  iit- 
sortion,  as  descriptive  of  the  state  of  things  which  pre- 
ceded the  battle  of  Dunbar.  Maitland,  from  whose 
history  it  is  extracted,  mentions  that  Oliver  Cromwell, 
with  the  English  army,  was  encamped  near  to  Pent- 
land  Hill  about  three  miles  besouth  Edinburgh,  and 
that  the  Scottish  army  was  then  lying  in  the  meadow 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Corstorphin  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions ;  whence  the  latter  subsequently  removed,  and 
drew  up  the  acclivity  at  the  western  side  of  the  village 
just  named : 

"  My  Lord  Provost, 
**  The  best  service  you  can  do  your  brethren,  is  to  send 
oat  bread  and  cheese,  or  other  meat,  to  give  them  for  this 
night  and  the  morrow  morning,  for  they  will  sup  no  more 
until  the  Lord  deliver  us  and  them,  or  declare  his  plea- 
sure on  the  contrary.  Send  out  the  boxters  with  their 
own  bread  and  hors  together,  accommodat  all  you  can, 
for  truly  they  deserve  it,  and  God  is  hitherto  with  them 
to  our  comfort.  Send  your  provisions  in  by  the  other 
side  of  Corstorphin ;  we  ar  drawn  up  from  bewest  Cor- 
storphin meadow  to  the  west  along  the  bray  sid.  Let 
Mr  John  Drummond  come  along  with  them,  to  distri- 
bute and  order  it  rightlie.  You  are  desired  to  stand  to 
your  arms :  ply  the  Lord  and  his  throne  with  strong  sup- 
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plication  for  ut  and  hit  Cftuft.    It  is  Msie  with  him,  if  he 
will,  to  deUrer  uft,  and  there  ift  no  help  for  ua  hut  in  Us 


name. 


one. 

**  We  commend  you  to  God,  and  irests  ytmr  assnred 
friendi 

**  LornoK." 


KoTt  C,  p.  62* 

December  19tA,  1650. 
Articles  treated  of,  concluded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  Major 
Andrew  Abberuethe  and  Captaine  Robert  Henderson  of 
the  one  party,  on  the  behalfe  of  Walter  Dundaaw,  Esqa. 
govemonr  of  the  Caetle  of  £dlnbiix^ ;  and  by  Cdond 
George  Monke,  and  Iiieut.-Col.  Francis  White,  on  the 
other  party,  on  the  behalfe  of  his  Exoelloncy  the  I<ord 
Ofmeral  Cromwell,  for  the  renditi<m  of  the  said  eaMle, 
according  to  the  articles  ensuing ! 

1.  That  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  eannon, 
armes,  ammunition,  andmagazisau  and  fttmitnre  of  war, 
(except  what  shall  be  excepted  in  the  following  ar- 
ticles,) be  rendred  to  his  Excdlency  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell,  or  whom  he  f^iall  ai^Olnt,  on  Tuesday  next, 
being  the  24  of  this  present  December,  by  18  of  the  clock, 
without  wilfull  spoil  or  embezillment. 

2.  That  the  publilce  registers,  publike  moveable,  private 
evidences,  and  writs,  be  transported  to  Fife  or  Sth'ling, 
and  that  wagons  and  ships  be  provided  foi*  the  transport- 
ing of  them. 

3.  That  for  all  the  goods  in  the  castle  belonging  to  any 
person  whatsover,  an  edict  be  proclaimed  to  the  people 
about  Edinburgh  to  come,  own,  and  receive  their  own ; 
and  if  any  be  at  a  far  distance  or  deed,  a  plaoe  may  be  pro- 
vided in  the  towne  o£  Edinburgh  for  keeping  the  same, 
untill  they  be  owned;  and  after  owning,  they  have  liberty 
to  caiTy  them  where  they  please. 

4.  That  all  persons  whatsoever  not  belonging  to  the 
gatrison,  as  m«Q,  women,  and  children,  may  have  liberty 
to  g(tt  whither  they  will  without  trouble ;  and  there  have 
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tht*  free  exercise  of  their  callings  aiid  emploNiueiits  with 
safety,  both  to  themselves  aiid  goods. 

6.  That  the  goveinour  'of  the  said  castle,  aud  all  militai'y 
officers,  commanders,  and  souldiers,  of  whatsoever  condi- 
tion, (none  excepted,)  may  depart  without  any  molesta- 
tion with  their  armes  and  baggage,  with  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying,  matches  Ughted  at  both  ends,  and  ball 
in  their  mouths,  as  they  usually  are  wont  to  march,  aiid 
all  their  goods,  with  a  free  conduct  to  Brunt  Island  in 
Fife ;  or  if  any  of  the  foresaid  pei'sons  desire  to  transport 
themselves  and  goods  any  where  else  for  their  greater  con- 
veniency,  it  may  with  freedom  be  granted. 

6.  lliat  all  officers  and  souldiers,  as  well  sick  as  hurt, 
shall  have  free  liberty  to  remain  in  Edinburgh  till  they 
recover,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  articles. 

7.  That  the  number  of  horse  and  wagons,  as  many  as 
the  govemour  shall  need  for  his  own  particular  use,  as  also 
for  the  officers  and  souldiers,  shall  be  sent  them  for  the 
carrying  of  the  aforesaid  baggage  to  the  foresaid  places. 

8.  lliat  Capt.  Lieut.  Car,  Lieut.  Streeton,  Thomas 
Bimdy,  gunner,  and  Patrick  Summerall,  gunner,  be  sent 
to  his  excellency  the  Lord  Gen.  Cromwell  this  present 
Thursday,  by'12  of  the  dock,  for  hostages,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  aibre-written  articles ;  and  that  the  generall 
shall  keep  centinels  about  the  castle  under  the  rock. 

Andrew  Abbernethie. 
R.  Henderson. 

I  doe  approve^  ratifie,  and  confirme  the  articles  above 
'  written* 

W.  DUNDASSE. 

*       A  list  of  the  great  guns  taken  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
December  24,  1650. 

Brass  Pieces. 

b  French  canons,  or  canons  from  7.     9  Duteh  hhlf 
eanon,  or  24?  1'  ders.     g  culverings.    %  ^ssa^  tM\s«ft»^* 
gminion,     3  3^^^^'     2  faleons.    2ft \w«»  toiSi»»«» ^J^^^ 

2i>2 
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Iron  Guns* 

The  great  iron  murderer  called  Muckle  Megg,  4  iron 
ordnance.     10  iron  drakes  called  Monkeys.     2  petards. 

About  7  or  8000  arms.  Between  3  and  4  score  barrels 
of  powder.     Great  store  of  canon  shot. 


Note  D^  p.  97. 

The  desperate  conditloa  of  afEaires  movd  some  of  tbe 
best  naturd  of  the  iPresbiterian  cleargie  to  thinke  of  some 
meane  to  bring  as  many  hands  to  fight  against  the  pub- 
like enemie  as  was  possible ;  and  therfor,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  acts  of  Assemblies  and  Commiasions  of  the 
Kirke  to  the  contrare^  they  dedared  all  capable  of  chsrge 
in  state  and  i««itl»y  who  would  satisfie  the  church,  by  s 
publike  acknowledgement  of  their  repentance  for  their  ac- 
cession to  that  sinfull  and  unlawful  engadgment.     The 
King  commanded  all  who  had  a  mind  to  serTe  him,  to 
follow  the  churche's  direction  in  this  point.     Therupou 
Duke  Hamilton,  the  Earles  of  Craufiird  and  LAuderdaill, 
with  many  others,  were  admitted  to  court,  and  numbers 
of  officers  ressaved  and  put  in  chaise,  and  entrusted  with 
new  levies.     My  guilt  in  afironting  the  ministrie,   (as 
they  calld  it)  in  the  person  of  Mr  Dick  at  Glasgow,  and 
my  other  command  in  the  west,  retarded  my  admission 
Tery  long ;  but  at  length  I  am  absolred,  and  made  adju- 
tant-generall  of  the  foot ;  and  after  the  misfortunate  fen- 
counter  at  Innerkeithen,  had  once  more  Lieutenant- Ge- 
nerall  Holburn's  regiment  given  me,  by  his  Majesties 
oommand.     Behold  a  fearf  ull  sin !  The  mliuaten  of  the 
gospell  ressaved  all  our  repentances  as  uafained,  thogh 
they  knew  well  enough  they  were  hot  counterfeit ;  and  we, 
un  the  other  hand,  made  no  scmple  to  declare  that  engadg- 
ment  to  be  unlawfuU  and  sinftJl,  deeeitfuUie  speaking 
against  our  o^vue  conedenoes  and  judgments.    If  this  was 
not  to  mode  the  allknowing  and  allneing  God  to  hie  &ce, 
then  I  declare  myselfe  not  to  know  what  a  fearalvU  tliuia 
h  jpocrisie  i«< 
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Note  E,  p.  98. 
Penance  ofMaRgnants. 

The  rigid  party  among  the  ministers  in  those  days,  in- 
flicted pablic  penance  upon  all  who  were  conyicted  of  loy- 
fdty  to  the  King,  except  in  snbordination  to  the  Cove- 
nant. Such  noblemen  as  Joined  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
in  his  unfortunate  exi>edition  into  England,  in  the  year 
1648,  were  the  objects  of  peculiar  indignation,  and  were 
suljected  to  the  sevei'est  purgation  in  the  ecdesiastical 
courts.  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
was  among  the  first  to  submit  to  the  censure  of  the  reve- 
rend fathers,  for  having  merely  countenanced  an  enter- 
prise in  which  he  took  no  active  share.  Openly,  in  the 
£M:e  of  the  church,  he  did  penance  for  his  obedience  to  the 
Parliament,  which  he  condescended  to  call ''  a  carnal  self- 
seeking***  He  accompanied  his  acknowledgments  with  so 
many  tears,  and  such  pathetical  addresses  to  the  people  for 
their  prayers  in  this  his  uttermost  sorrow  and  distress, 
that  a  universal  weeping  and  lamentation  took  place  among 
the  deluded  audience. —  Whitelock,  p.  360.  JJume,  voL 
viL  p.  127. 

llie  Earl  of  lAuderdale,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
made  a  similar  submission  in  the  kirk  of  Largo,  ''for  ha- 
ving a  hand  in  the  late  unlawful  engagement  against  Eng- 
land. First,  he  acknowledged  the  sinfulnesse  and  unlaw- 
fulness of  that  course :  2d,  his  sorrowe  and  remorse  ibr 
iMving  given  accession  thoreto  :  3d,  his  resolution,  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  be  wary  of  such  courses.  After  this,  Mr 
James  Magill  did  read  the  Sidemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  he  held  up  his  hand  and  did  swear  to  the  same.  So 
the  kirk  session  gave  him  a  peaper,  subscribed  by  the  mi- 
nister and  derk,  testifying  that  they  were  well  satisfied 
with  his  repentance."-— Xaifum^c  ZHaryf  p.  31. 

.  Peogbess  or  Cbaalem  xhx  Sscoino  in  Scotland* 

(JFVom  Lamonts  ZHary,  1650.) 
'<  June  23.— The  King's  M^ettie  came  firom  Hollande 
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to  this  kingdome.  The  Commissiouers  before  spoken  ol, 
came  with  him.  Upon  the  1st  of  July  he  came  to  Dun- 
die,  wher  the  keyea  of  ther  ports  wer  delivered  to  his 
Majesty,  beiug  made  of  silvei*.  He  stayed  ther  two  dayes, 
and  was  very  courteously  entertained.  The  4th  of  July 
he  came  to  St  Androws,  and  ther  in  like  xnaner  he  recei- 
Ted  the  keyes  of  ther  ports,  mead  of  silver.  At  the  port, 
Mr  Andro  Hynuiman,  minist.  ther,  had  a  speech  to  him 
in  English :  after,  he  coming  forwarde  to  the  New  Col- 
ledge,  Mr  Samuell  Rutherfoorde  had  a  speeche  to  him  in 
Latin,  running  much  on  the  dewtie  of  kings.  On  the 
morm  after,  Mr  Robert  Blair  did  preach  befoir  him; 
his  text  was  Psalm  xx.  v.  1,2.  The  6th  of  July,  leaviog 

'  St  Androws,  he  came  to  Couper,  wher  he  gat  some  de- 
sert to  his  foure  houres.  The  place  wher  he  sat  down  to 
eat  was  the  tolboothe.  The  towne  had  appointed  Mr 
Andro  Andersone,  schoolmaster  ther  for  the  tyme,  togire 
him  a  muslcke  song  or  two  while  he  was  at  tabelL  Mr 
David  Douglas  had  a  speeche  to  him  at  his  entrie  to  the 

.  towne.  After  this  he  went  to  Faklande  all  night.  All 
this  tyme  the  most  pairt  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  shyre 
did  goe  alonge  with  him.  The  tyme  that  he  abode  at 
Faklande,  he  went  downe  one  daye  and  dyned  at  the  £. 

'  of  Weymes'  house,  and  another  at  Lesly  with  the  £.  of 
■  Rothus.  From  Faklande  he  went  to  St  Johnstone,  from 
St  Johnst.  to  Dunfermling,  from  thence  to  Stirling ;  from 
Stirling  he  went  to  sie  the  armie  that  lay  neare  by  Eden- 
burgh  and  Leith,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  a  very 
joyful  declamation  of  the  whole  armie,  as  also  with  seve- 
ral shoote  both  great  and  small ;  from  thence  he  came 

.  back  to  Dumfermling  the  2d  August,  (where  he  subscribed 
a  declaration ;)  from  thence  on  the  16th  of  August  to  St 
Johnstone.  The  3d  of  October  he  went  from.  St  John- 
stone to  Angus,  being  enticed  by  the  Malignants  to  join 
with  them,  (wha  about  this  tyme  beganne  to  sturre ;)  bot 
on  the  6th  of  October  he  returned  againe  to  St  Johnstone, 
and  was"  sory  for  his  escape.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
nire  to  St  Johnstone,  Jan.  1,  1651.  From  St  Johnstone 
he  came  to  Yakland,  June  22,  1651.  After  he  had  stayed 
f:her  8<mie  da^ea>\i«t^Vi]iXW^\A  ^  Johnstone." 
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■Fa9t  kept  during  two  days  befttre  the  CoranatioH,  appointed 
by  (he  CommiBsion  of  the  ISrk, 

"  The  causes  of  the  first  day  (not  read)  was  the  great 
conteinpt  of  the  gospell,  holden  forth  In  Its  branches.  Of 
Die  second  day,  which  were  read,  the  sinnes  of  the  KIngv 
KOd  of  his  father's  house,  where  sundry  offences  of  King 
James  the  Sixth  were  acknowledged,  and  of  King  Charles 
ithe  iPlnt,  and  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  now  king.** 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  that  Mr  Guthrie,  ministW 
of  Stirling,  said,  ''  tliat  if  his  Majesty's  heart  were  as  up« 
right  as  David's,  God  would  no  more  pardon  the  sins  of 
Ills  father's  house  for  his  sake,  than  he  did  the  sins  of  the 
"house  of  Judah  for  the  goodness  of  holy  Joslah."— iStr 
EdmTd  Wfdktfa  Journal  of  Affaira,  p.  183. 


KoTE  F,  p.  187. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Bm^gMses, 
assembled  in  Parliament,  the  representatives  of  the 
free-bom  people  of  England, 

The  humble  petition  of  Marcellus  Rivers,  and  Oxen- 
bridge  Foyle,  as  well  on  the  behalf  of  themselves  as  of 
three-score  and  ten  free-bom  people  of  this  nation  now 
in  slayer}-', 

Humbly  showeth. 

That  your  distressed  petitioners  and  the  others' became 
J^risoners  at  Exeter  and  Ilchester,  in  the  west,  upon  pre- 
'  tence  of  Salisbury  rising  in  the  end  of  the  year  1654,  al- 
though many  of  them  never  saw  Salisbury,  nor  bore  arms 
in  their  lives.  Your  petitioners,  and  diverse  of  the  others, 
were  picked  up  as  they  travelled  upon  their  lawful  occa- 
sions. Afterwards,  upon  an  indictment  preferred  against 
your  petitioner  Rivers,  ignoramus  was  found  ;  your  peti- 
tioner Foyle  never  being  indicted  j  and  all  the  rest  were 
either  quitted  by  the  jury  of  life  and  death,  and  never  so 
much  as  tried  or  examined.  Yet  your  petitioners,  and 
the  others,  were  all  )&ept  piisoiMm  V}  ^^  ^s^^n^  ,^^  ^'^^ 
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whole  year,  and  then  on  a  sadden  (without  the  least  pro- 
vocation) snatched  out  of  their  prisons,  the  greatest  num- 
ber by  the  command  and  pleasure  of  the  then  High  She- 
riff Coplestone,  and  others  in  power  in  the  county  of  De- 
von, and  driven  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Oxon, 
(which  is  witness  to  this  truth,)  by  a  guard  of  horse  and 
foot,  (none  being  suffered  to  take  leave  of  them,)  and  so 
hurried  to  Plymouth  aboard  the  ship  John  of  London, 
Captain  John  Cole  master,  where,  after  they  had  lain 
aboard  fourteen  days,  the  Captun  hoisted  sail,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  weeks  and  fourteen  days  more,  anchored  at  the 
Isle  of  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies,  being  (in  sailing) 
four  thousand  and  five  hundred  miles  distant  from  their 
native  country,  wives,  children,  parents,  friends,  and 
whatever  is  near  and  dear  unto  them ;  the  captive  pri- 
soners being  all  the  way  locked  up  under  decks  (and 
guards)  amongst  horses,  that  their  souls  through  heat  and 
steam,  under  the  tropic,  fidnted  in  theni,  and  they  never, 
till  they  came  to  the  island,  knew  whither  they  were  go- 
ing. 

Being  sadly  arrived  there  on  the  May  7th,  1656,  the 
master  of  the  ship  sold  your  miserable  petitioners  and  the 
others,  the  generality  of  them,  to  most  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous persons,  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  weight  of 
sugar,  a  price,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  working 
faculties,  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Martin  Noell  and 
Major  Thomas,  aldermen  of  London,  and  Captain  H. 
Hatsell  of  Plymouth,  neither  sparing  the  aged  of  seventy- 
six  years  old,  nor  divines,  nor  officers,  nor  gentlemen, 
nor  any  age  or  condition  of  men,  but  rendering  all  alike 
in  this  inseparable  captivity,  they  now  generally  grinding 
at  the  mills  and  attending  at  the  furnaces,  or  di^^ing  in 
this  scorching  island ;  having  nought  to  feed  on  (notwith- 
standing theii*  hard  labour)  but  potatoe-roots,  nor  to  drink, 
but  water  with  such  roots  washed  in  it,  besides  the  bread 
and  tears  of  their  own  afflictions,  being  bought  and  sold 
still  from  one  planter  to  another,  or  attached  as  horses  and 
beasts  for  the  debts  of  their  masters,  being  whipped  at  the 
whipping  posts  (as  rogues)  for  their  master's  pleasure,  and 
Slipping  in  «t\e&  ^orse  than  hogs  in  England,  and  many 
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odudr  ways  mide  miserable,  beyond  ezpreasion  or  Chris- 
tian imaginatian. 

Humbly  your  Petitioners  do  remonstrate  on  behalf  of 
themselyes  and  others  their  most  deplorable  and  (as  to 
Englishmen)  their  unparalleled  condition ;  and  earnestly 
bag  that  this  high  court,  since  they  are  not  under  any  pre- 
tended conriction  of  law,  will  be  pleased  to  examine  this 
arbitrary  power,  and  to  question  by  what  authority  so 
great  a  breach  is  made  upon  the  free  people  of  England, 
they  haying  never  seen  the  faces  of  these  their  pretended 
owners,  merchants  that  deal  in  slaves  and  souls  of  men, 
nor  ever  heard  of  their  names  before  Mr  Cole  made  affl- 
dsvit  in  the  office  of  Barbadoes  that  he  sold  them  as  their 
goods ;  but  whence  they  derived  their  authority  for  the 
sale  and  slavery  of  your  poor  petitioners  and  the  rest,  they 
are  wholly  ignorant  to  this  very  day.  lliat  this  High 
Court  will  be  farther  pleased  to  interest  their  power  for 
the  redemption  and  reparation  of  your  distreiMed  petition- 
ers, and  the  rest ;  or,  if  the  names  of  your  petitioners,  and 
the  number  of  the  rest,  be  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  relief  or  your  tender  compassion,  yet,  at  least, 
that  this  Court  would  be  pleased,  on  the  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  all  the  free-bom  people  of  England,  by  whose 
suffrages  they  sit  in  Parliament,  any  of  whose  cases  it  may 
be  next,  whenever  a  like  force  shall  be  laid  on  them,  to 
take  course  to  curb  the  unlimited  power  under  which  the 
petitioners  and  others  suffer :  that  neither  you  nor  any 
of  their  brethren,  upon  these  miserable  terms,  may  come 
into  this  miserable  place  of  torment.  A  thing  not  known 
among  the  cruel  Turks,  to  sell  and  enslave  those  of  their 
own  country  and  religion,  much  less  the  innocent. 

These  things  being  granted  as  they  hope,  their  souls 
shall  pray,  &c. 

Notes  on  Woecsster. 
The  defeate  of  that  part  of  the  armie  at  Innerkeithen, 
Cromwell's  march  with  most  of  his  forces  to  St  Jonston, 
whereby  he  cut  off  all  sucoourse  of  men  and  meate  from  the 
north,  obliged  the  King,  vdth  the  advice  of  the  Committee 
of  Estates,  to  lay  present  hold  on  occasion  to  leave  the  t«^ 
h^  behind  him,  and  march  wklv  lu%  \vVtfAft  «x\s^)4  ^^^Q>». 


^frttrt  iat*  Frtf^*^  Tbt  Imitm  ind  drsgoons  ndglt 
be  about  foare  tboonnd;  and  tbe  foot,  as  I  reckoiitd  ' 
that  day  waaaarchad  froaa  Stirline  Parke,  were  np- 
of  Bine  tbounnd.  A  tnine  of  artiUerie,  of  Mme 
.  eeccs  and  leatberouuMQ,  webad,  witb  snteable  am- 
itaaa,  ander  tbe  eandact  of  Sir  Jamee  Wemis,  gnie- 
nl  •f  the  artalkria.  We  foC  f aicklie  to  English  ground,  , 
bat  witb  a  gmt  deale  of  aidacbiafe  to  all  those  poors 
leb  people  by  wboaa  dwdlinp  we  marched,  robMo; 
;  plaadCTfaig  balac  naad  bj  tbe  ttjorsy  ercn  to  admln- 
ll»bmwiiri#>  KearetoCariile,the£Ungispr^ 
Kiag  of  Fingbmd  tad  Inland,  with  tbe  great  so 
MM  of  tba  anue;  and  aerere  oommands  mad* 
i^fidnal  lA  otber  robberies,  pfamderinga  and  ezactioiM; 
wUeb  being  put  in  einwutbin  by  banfing  too  or  thrc«, 
wm9  wdi  enough  obeorred,  and  Tcry  good  order  and  dn* 
flipliaa  ke^  the  whole  mardu 

Vmt  tbe  Right  HononMe  Will.  LKimALL,  Esq.  Speaker 
•C  tbe  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 

Sia, 
Being  so  weary  and  scarce  able  to  write,  yet  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  let  you  know  thus  much,  that  upon  this  day, 
belaig  tlie  third  of  September,  (remarkaUe  for  a  mercy 
▼aociisafed  to  your  ibroea  on  this  day  twelve  moneth  in 
Seatland,)  we  built  a  bridge  of  boats  over  Sereme  between 
it  and  Tame,  about  half  a  mile  from  Woreeeter;  and 
another  over  Tame  within  pistol  shot  of  our  other  bridge :  , 
Lientenant-Gcnsral  Fleetwood  and  JBIj^}or.  General  Dean 
mavcbed  from  Upton  on  the  south-west  nde  of  Severn  up 
to  Poyick,  a  town  which  was  a  pass  the  enemy  kepi ;  we 
passed  over  some  horse  and  foot,  and  were  in  conjunction 
with  the'Lieutenant-General*s  foMes*;  we  heat  the  enemy 
from  hedge  to  hedges  till  we  beat  him  Into  Worcester. 
Tha  «Dein3  i\icn.  drew  all  bis  ibroes  on  the  other  side  the 
town  aXk  W\  wVadi\M\wk^  %sA  xudib  %  'very  eonsiderable        { 
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when  w«  took  thefort,  we  turned  hit  own  gun»  upon  him: 
The  enemy  hath  had  great  loss,  and  certainly  is  scattered 
and  run  seroral  \fkja ;  we  are  in  porsuit  of  him,  and  have 
laid  forces  in  sevcaral  places  that  we  hope  will  gather 
him  up :  Indeed,  this  hath  heen  a  very  glorious  mercy, 
and  as  stiff  a  contest  for  four  or  five  hours  as  ever  I  have 
■een ;  hoth  your  old  forces,  and  those  new  raised,  have 
Miayed  themselves  with  very  great  courage,  and  he  that 
made  them  come  out,  made  diem  willing  to  fight  for  yoti ; 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  frame  our  hearts  to  real  thank- 
fulness for  this,  which  is  alone  his  doing !  I  hope  I  shall 
within  a  day  or  two  give  yon  a  more  perfect  account ;  In 
the  meaatlxue  I  hope  you  will  pardon. 

Sir,  your  most  humUe  servant, 

0«   CaOMWEtL. 

Near  Worcester,  Sept  3,  1651. 
10  at  night. 


The  Survey  of  Pcdicy,  or  a  free  Vindication  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England  against  Salmasius  and  other 
royalists.  By  Peter  English,  a  Friend  to  Freedom.— 
Leith,  1653. 

It  is  dedicated,  first,  **  To  the  very  Honble.  and  truly 
godley  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  ;**  and  next,  "  To  the 
very  Honhle.  Mi^r- General  Lambert,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Honble.  Commissioners  for  ord^ing  and  managing 
afikirs  in  Scotland  :  as  also  to  the  Right  Honble.  Colondl 
R.  Lilbume,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  English  forces 
in  Scotland." 

Peter  English  appears  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  a  very 
subservient  person,  and  to  have  had  considerable  hopes  of 
preferment  from  the  chief  men  in  power.  To  Cromwell 
hfl  says,  "  While  I  was  thinking  to  whom  I  might  dedi- 
cate this  book,  in  which  is  asserted  the  authority  and  non- 
vsnrpation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  I  judged 
son  more  fit  than  him  to  whose  patnmage  I  might  corn- 
it  who  hath  most  promoted  the  liberty  lately  obtained, 
the  power  and  protection  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
Ani  thus  among  many,  I  made  choioe  of  '^«^ox  Vest^^^v^^^ 

VOL.  IL  9  -&  J 
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Aflflr  some  disciusioii  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
sulijects  in  any  case  ought  to  resist  the  reigning  power, 
(Us  own  maxim  was,  **  Let  me  obey  tifll  tyrant  so  long  as 
he  oommandeth,  but  side  with  the  people  when  they  op- 
pose him,**)  he  exclaims,  '*  O  that  constrained  mainte- 
nanoe  for  upholding  priests,  chaplains,  and  masters  in 
unireruties,  were  at  an  end !  Oh,  that  all  who  are  aUe 
and  willing  to  preach  the  gospel,  might  be  encouraged 
with  all  due  freedom  and  protection  therein,  upon  all  oc- 
caskms  and  in  all  conveniait  places,  without  molestation, 
vHiedier  in  private  or  in  places  of  public  meeting !  All 
which  sliall  come  to  pass  when  that  is  accomplished  whlob 
is  foretold  in  Isaiah,  xxvi.  12,  14«,  15.**  A  little  after- 
wards he  says : — 

"  Nay,  but,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  forget  how  that  one 
day  after  anotiier  I  hear  large  discourse  of  Xeveffiiu/.  But 
though  the  most  part  be  for  it,  excepting  the  rich,  (as  it 
was  of  old  in  the  dayes  of  Agis  and  Gracchus,)  I  cannot 
well  learn  what  is  intended  thereby.  Only  I  find  in  it 
these  two  things,  which  be  mther  redundant  or  defective, 
as  to  the  nature  of  right  levelling.  First,  soine  undor- 
stand  no  more  but  the  levelling  of  the  law.  Secondly, 
others  overturn  property  so  much,  as  that  they  intend  no 
more  use  of  the  creation,  but  here  to-day,  and  yonder  to- 


morrow.'* 


He  then  offers  to  write  on  the  Jewish,  Atkeman,  Lacede- 
monian, Roman,  and  other  ancient  commonwealths ;  but  in 
allusion  to  the  Millennium,  he  observes,  '*  O!  but  all  of 
us  will  be  prevented  in  these  things,  by  the  sudden  ap- 
proach of  the  Ancient  of  Dayes,  who  being  come,  will  level 
spirits,  powers,  and  estates.  Till  then  there  will  be  no 
more  but  the  beginnings  of  liberty,  the  earnest  of  what 
shall  be  when  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted,  staining 
the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  bringing  into  contempt  all  the 
honourable  of  the  earth.  Yea,  as  I  conceive,  it  is  impos- 
sible a  solid  and  entire  freedom  can  be  established  till  his 
approach ;  for  then  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  be- 
coming our  Lord,  our  King,  and  Lawgiver,  the  law  ga- 
in^ out  of  Sion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  JwuSi^ 
hm,  I  rest  satisfied  in  tVi^  expectation  thereof,  not  exer- 
cls/ng  myself  in  great  ma.U«w,Tvot  \TiV^\»^  Vno  high  for 
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nw.  Wkoi  he  eometh,  crooked  things  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  mountains  shall  be  made  yaUeys.  The  Lord 
shall  hasten  it  in  his  time." 

"  Lastly,  I  would  offer  my  judgment  to  your  lordship  con- 
oeming  the  power  of  the  people  in  choosing  rulers.  I  shall 
oBly  hhit  at  this  in  a  word.  To  me  it  is  dear,  that  as  nature 
in  IAm  state  of  fiEdlen  man  (unless  all  shmild  go  to  ruin,  can* 
not  be  without  government,  even  though  all  men  by  nature 
be  free-bom,  so  neither  are  all  capable  of  governing,  nor  of 
choosing  to  gov^n.  **..."  Nature  being  contaminated,  all  men 
upon  that  account  are  not  fit  to  make  ch<^ce  of  their  rulers. 
For  aU  men  are  either  godly  or  ungodly.  Now  the  major 
pert  of  the  people  being  ungodly,  will,  and  do  choose  men 
like  themselves,  as  experience  teacheth,  unlesse  upon  some 
wiMinh  accompt  they  happen  now  and  then,  here  and  there, 
to  choose  some  godly  person  or  persons.  But  the  Scripture 
doth  not  allow  any  to  rule  but  the  righteous.  And,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  dictates  of  pure 
bature,  goAy  men  (who  are  known  to  be  such  by  their 
fruits)  should  be  searched  thorowout  all  the  tribes  of  Is- 
rael and  appointed  rulers.  So  did  Moses.  And  our  Mo- 
seses ought  to  do  so  too ;  to  which  the  people  in  reason 
will  be  forced  to  condescend,  and  the  rather  when  they  see 
judgment  and  righteousness  abounding,  while  the  right- 
eous govern.  And  which  is  more,  in  all  heathenish  an- 
cient  commonwealths,  in  which  the  rulers  were  chosen  by 
the  people,  the  whole  multitude  therein  followed  the  coun^ 
sel  of  some  few  wise  men  among  them.  Otherwise  the 
whole  matter  among  them  should  have  turned  into  con- 
fasion.  And  is  it  not  known  by  experience,  how  that 
some  one  faction  or  other  doth  sway  in  all  elections? 
though  the  free  choice  of  the  people  be  pretended.  Now, 
the  generality  of  the  people  are  swayed,  rather  by  the  dis- 
affected then  well-affected  party,  in  al  free  choice,  til  they 
be  constrained  to  do  otherwise ;  which  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration that  they  cannot  improve  their  own  interest,  but 
are  apt  to  give  it  up  into  the  hands  of  strange  lords  and 
cmd  taskmasters.  And,  therefore,  all  our  wise  and  god- 
lypioseses  whom  the  Lord  hath  impowered,  ought  to  assay 
tJl  means  possible  to  find  out,  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  axvd  \iA&5sys|^  ^'«^ 
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vetoosBflsa^  that  iSuif  msy  Imw  biurdea  with  thenok  in  Um 
maoBgement  <^  affiidrs.  And  suck  of  them  as  be  poor, 
there  is  enough  in  the  world  to  make  tkem  rich.  But  I 
do  not  expect  tke  full  aceompliskment  of  such  things  till 
the  Ancient  of  Dayes  be  come ;  £ar  /«€«  uader  the  sun  the 
piace  of  judgment  (that)  wickedness  is  there ;  fund  the  place 
of  righteouenese  {^at)  iniquUy  is  there.  I  eay  in  mine  heart, 
God  ehaUjudge  the  rightwus  and  the  wicked  s  for  (there  is) 
u  time  tketefor  everypurpoee  and  for  every  work.  Eccles. 
iii.  16, 17.  Till  wkiek  time,  (hoping  all  these  things  shaU 
be  aecepfable  to  your  Lordship,)  I  remain,  &c  &g. 

"  P.  En»I.I8H." 

NoiB  G,  p.  229. 

GXITEBAL  MoHCr  TO  THE   SHERIFF  of  ReNFECWSHIBS* 

10th  Sept  1648. 

Itt  hayeing  pleased  the  most  wise  God  in  his  proTi- 
denee  to  take  out  of  this  world  that  moste  serene  and  re- 
nouned  Oliver,  late  Lord  Protector,  whose  name  and 
mem<H*y  will  be  ever  pretiouse  to  all  good  men ;  and  his 
said  la^  Highness  haveing  in  his  lifetyme,  according  to 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  appointed  and  declared 
the  most  noble  and  excellent  lord,  the  Lord  Richard, 
eldest  sonn  of  his  saide  late  highnes,  to  succeed  lum  in  the 
govemement :  His  highnes  councill  heere  have  therefore, 
by  direction  of  the  I^ivy  Councill  in  England,  ordered 
the  inclosed  Proclamation  to  be  published,  of  which  they 
have  sent  you  severall  printed  coppies  heere  inclosed,  that 
you  may  duly  proclaime  the  same  in  your  sheriffdoome ; 
and  you  are  with  all  expediti<m  to  send  some  of  the  said 
printed  copies  to  the  magistrates  of  each  burgh  royall 
therein. 

Signed  in  the  name,  and  by  order,  of  the  Councill, 

GEOaOE  MONCK. 

Edin.  lOth  September,  1658. 

For  the  High  Sherriffe  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  lliese. 

"JSoti  H,  p.  3oa 

Oliyeb,,  P« 
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•Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dmninions  and  territories  thereunto  belonging,  to  all 
to  whome  theis  presents  shall  come,  greeting :  Know  yee, 
4h«t  wee,  taking  into  our  consideration  the  oondicione  of 
the  UnWersitie  of  Edinburgh,  that  (being  but  of  late 
Ibundaclone,  viz^.  since  the  Reformation  of  religion  in 
Sootiland)  the  rents  thereof  are  exceeding  small,  and  much 
thereof  arising  out  of  the  beneficence  of  the  citie  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  magistrates  and  councell  thereof  being  the 
founders  and  undoubted  patrons  of  the  said  Universitie ; 
Out  of  our  good  will  to  the  advancement  of  the  true  reli- 
gion and  learning,  and  in  prosecution  of  our  order,  bear- 
ing date  at  Whitehall,  the  fyre  and  twentieth  day  of 
August,  in  the  yeare  one  thousand  six  hundred  fiftie  and 
■eayen,  have  given,  graunted,  and  disponed,  and  for  us  and 
oar  successors  doe  heirby  give,  graunt,  and  dispone  to  the 
provost,  baylifis,  councel,  and  communitie  of  the  burgh  of 
Edinbui^h,  and  their  successors,  as  founders,  benefactors, 
and  patrons  of  the  said  Universitie,  to  bee  disposed  of  and 
«qpended  for  such  uses  as  shalbee  found  most  expedient 
for  the  good  of  the  said  Universitie  by  the  cooncel  of  the 
burgh  of  Edinburgh,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  mas- 
ters and  regents  of  the  said  Universitie,  all  and  whole  the 
full  revenue  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  yearelie,  to 
We  receaved  and  taken  out  of  any  church-lands  in  Scot- 
land not  yet  disposed  of;  and  wee  doe  heirby  empower 
and  authorize  our  councel  of  Scotland  to  appoint  the  lo- 
cality theirof  as  they  shall  think  most  etfectuall  for  the 
use  of  the  said  Universitie ;  and  ordeine  the  commission- 
ers of  our  exchequer  in  Scotland  to  passe  a  signature  there- 
upon in  ordinarie  forme,  for  securing  the  said  Universitie 
theirof  yearelie  as  said  is ;  to  bee  holden  of  us  and  our 
successors  in  free  blench  for  the  yearlie  payment  of  a  pen- 
ny English  money  at  the  terme  of  Whitsunday  (if  it  bee 
requlrd  all-anerly)  ;  and  that  the  said  signatuir  and  char- 
ter to  follow  theirupon  bee  further  extended  with  all 
clauses  needfull ;  and  especiaUie  requiring  our  commis- 
sioners of  our  exchequer  afoirsaid,  or  our  commissioners 
for  administracione  of  justice  to  our  people  of  Scotland,  to 
direct  lettres  of  horning  on  a  charge  often  dayes,  and  other 
cxecutorialls  needful;  to  commaund  and  !iiYi»x%«  \N:L%*i.%v<^x<&i 
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farmers,  teiiento,  and  tacksmen,  and  othei's  adebtcd  in 
fwyment  of  the  finiits,  rents,  emoluments,  and  duties  of 
such  churchlands  as  shalbee  given  in  localitie  fur  the  said 
revenue  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  yearelie,  to  read- 
ilie  aunswer,  obey,  and  make  thankfull  payment  of  the 
same  to  the  said  provost,  baylifi^  and  theire  successors, 
or  to  their  chamberlaynes,  in  theire  names  for  the  behoof 
.  and  to  the  effect  afoirsaid,  aswell  of  all  yeai*es  and  termes 
by  gone  that  the  said  rents  are  adebted  and  resting  owing 
as  yearlie  in  all  tyme  comeing,  the  termes  of  payment 
theirof  being  by  past ;  and  that  the  said  chai*ter  conteyne 
a  precept  of  seising,  and  that  precepts  bee  direct  theirupon 
in  due  forme :  And  further,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
wee  doe  heirby  require  our  said  conomissioners  of  our  ex- 
chequer, our  chauncdlor  or  keeper  of  our  great  seale  of 
Scotland  and  director  of  our  chancerie  their,  to  passe  and 
expede  theis  presents  vnder  our  great  seale  of  Scotland 
per  saltum :  And  for  soe  doeing,  theis  presents  shalbee  to 
them  and  every  of  them  a  sufficient  warrant  under  our 
signet,  at  our  honour  of  Hampton  Court,  this  two  and 
twentieth  day  of  July,  1658. 

Note  I,  p.  303. 

His  Majesties  contribution  was  gratiouslie  granted  at 
Setoun,  ye  14  of  Julie,  1633. 
Chakles  R. 

It  is  our  gratious  pleasure  to  grant,  for  advancement  of 
the  librarie  aud  fabrick  of  the  Colledge  of  Glasgow,  the 
soume  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  Stirlin. 

This  soume  was  payed  by  ye  Lord  Protector,  an.  1654. 
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